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POSSIBLE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  ELECTIVE 
SYSTEM.1 

II. 

The  preceding  paper  has  sufficiently  discussed  the  impossible 
limitations  of  the  elective  system,  and  has  shown  with  some  mi- 
nuteness the  grounds  of  their  impossibility.  The  methods  there 
examined  are  the  only  ones  suggested  by  my  critics.  They  all 
agree  in  this,  that  they  seek  to  narrow  the  scope  of  choice.  They 
try  to  combine  with  it  a  hostile  factor,  and  they  differ  merely  in 
their  mode  of  combination.  The  first  puts  a  restraining  check  be- 
fore election ;  the  second  puts  one  by  its  side ;  the  third  makes  the 
two  inseparable  by  allowing  nothing  to  be  chosen  which  is  not  first 
prescribed.  The  general  purpose  of  all  these  methods  is  mine 
also.  Election  must  be  limited.  Unchartered  choice  is  licentious 
and  self -destructive.  I  quarrel  with  them  only  because  the  modes 
of  effecting  their  purpose  tend  to  produce  results  of  a  transient  and 
inappropriate  sort.  The  aim  of  education,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to 
spiritualize  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons,  that  is,  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  willing,  and  to  do  it  well. 
But  these  methods  effect  something  widely  different.  They  either 
aristocratize  where  they  should  democratize,  or  they  belittle  where 
they  should  mature,  or  else  they  professionalize  where  they  should 
humanize.  A  common  trouble  besets  them  all :  the  limiting  au- 
thority is  placed  in  external  and  arbitrary  juxtaposition  to  the 
personal  initiative  which  it  professes  to  support.  It  should  grow 
out  of  this  initiative  and  be  its  interpreter  and  realization.  By 
limitation  of  choice  the  proposers  of  these  schemes  appear  to  mean 

1  This  article  closes  the  discussion  introduced  by  Professor  Palmer  in  the 
November  number  (1885)  of  the  Review,  and  is  the  final  answer  of  the  author 
to  his  critics.  —  Ed. 
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making  choice  less.  I  mean  fortifying  it,  keeping  it  true  to  itself, 
making  it  more.  Control  that  diminishes  the  quantity  of  choice 
is  one  thing ;  control  that  raises  the  quality,  quite  another.  How 
important  is  this  distinction  and  how  frequently  it  is  forgotten ! 
Words  like  "limitation,"  "control,"  "authority,"  "obedience," 
are  words  of  majesty,  but  words  also  of  doubtful  import.  They 
carry  a  freight  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  according  to  the  end  to- 
wards which  they  steer.  In  order  to  sanction  or  discard  limita- 
tions which  induce  obedience,  we  must  bear  that  end  in  mind. 
Let  us  stop  a  moment,  and  see  that  we  have  it  in  mind  now. 

Old  educational  systems  are  often  said  to  have  erred  by  excess 
of  authority.  I  could  not  say  so.  The  elective  system,  if  it  is  to 
possess  the  future,  must  become  as  authoritative  as  they.  More  ac- 
curately we  say  that  their  authority  was  of  a  wrong  sort.  A  father 
may  exercise  an  authority  over  his  child  no  less  directive  than  that 
of  the  master  over  the  slave ;  but  the  father  is  trying  to  accomplish 
something  which  the  master  disregards ;  the  father  hopes  to  make 
the  will  of  another  strong,  the  master  to  make  it  weak ;  the  father 
commands  what  the  child  himself  would  wish,  had  he  sufficient 
experience.  The  child's  obedience  accordingly  enlightens,  steadies, 
invigorates  his  independent  will.  Invigoration  is  the  purpose  of 
the  command.  The  authority  is  akin  —  secretly  akin  —  to  the 
child's  own  desires.  No  alien  power  intervenes,  as  when  a  slave 
obeys.  Here  a  foreign  will  thwarts  the  slave's  proper  motions. 
Over  against  his  own  legitimate  desires,  the  desire  of  a  totally 
different  being  appears  and  claims  precedence.  Obedience  like 
this  brings  no  ennoblement.  The  oftener  a  child  obeys,  the  less 
of  a  child  is  he ;  the  oftener  a  slave,  the  more  completely  he  is 
a  slave.  Roughly  to  say,  then,  that  submission  to  authority  is 
healthy  for  a  college  boy  argues  a  mental  confusion.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  authority,  —  the  authority  of  moral  guidance,  and  the 
authority  of  repressive  control ;  parental  authority,  respecting  and 
vivifying  the  individual  life  and  thus  continually  tending  to  su- 
persede itself,  and  masterly  authority,  whose  command,  out  of 
relation  to  the  obeyer's  wish,  tends  ever  to  bring  the  obedient  into 
bondage.  Which  shall  college  authority  be  ?  Authority  is  nec- 
essary, ever-present  authority.  If  the  young  man's  choice  is  to 
become  a  thing  of  worth,  it  must  be  encompassed  with  limitations. 
But  as  the  need  of  these  limitations  springs  from  the  imperfections 
of  choice,  so  should  their  aim  be  to  perfect  choice,  not  to  repress  it. 
To  impose  limitations  which  do  not  ultimately  enlarge  the  youth 
they  bind  is  to  make  the  means  of  education  "  oblige  against  its 
main  end." 
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This  moral  authority  is  what  the  new  education  seeks.    To  a 
casual  eye,  the  colleges  of  to-day  seem  to  be  growing  disorganized ; 
a  closer  view  shows  construction  taking  place,  but  taking  place 
along  the  lines  of  the  vital  distinction  just  pointed  out.    Men  are 
striving  to  bring  about  a  germane  and  ethical  authority  in  the 
room  of  the  baser  mechanical  authorities  of  the  past.    Here,  then, 
is  a  clue  which,  if  followed  up,  will  lead  us  away  from  impossi- 
ble limitations  of  the  elective  system,  and  conduct  us  at  length  to 
the  possible,  nay,  to  the  inevitable  ones.    As  the  elective  principle 
is  essentially  ethical,  its  limitations,  if  helpfully  congruous,  must 
be  ethical  too.    They  must  be  simply  the  means  of  bringing  home 
to  the  young  chooser  the  sacred  conditions  of  choice,  which  condi- 
tions, if  I  rightly  understand  them,  may  compactly  be  entitled  those 
of  intentionality,  information,  and  persistence.    To  secure  these 
conditions,  limitations  exist.    In  the  very  nature  of  choice,  such 
conditions  are  implied.    Choice  is  sound  as  they  prevail,  whimsi- 
cal as  they  diminish.    An  education  which  lays  stress  on  the  elec- 
tive principle  is  bound  to  lay  stress  on  these  conditions  also.  It 
cannot  slip  over  into  lazy  ways  of  letting  its  students  drift,  and 
still  look  for  credit  as  an  elective  system.    People  will  distrust  it. 
That  is  why  they  distrust  Harvard  to-day.   The  objections  brought 
against  the  elective  system  of  Harvard  are  in  reality  not  leveled 
against  the  elective  system  at  all.    They  are  directed  against  its 
bastard  brother,  laissez-faire.    Objectors  suspect  that  the  condi- 
tions of  choice  which  I  have  named  are  not  fulfilled.    They  are 
not  fulfilled,  I  confess,  or  rather  I  stoutly  maintain.    To  come  any- 
where near  fulfilling  them  requires  long  time  and  study,  and  action 
unmpeded  by  a  misconceiving  community.    Both  time  and  study 
Harvard  has  given,  —  has  given  largely.    The  records  of  scholar- 
ship and  deportment  which  I  exhibited  a  year  ago  show  in  how 
high  a  degree  Harvard  has  already  reached  those  conditions  which 
remove  from  choice  the  capricious,  ignorant,  and  unsteadfast  char- 
acteristics which  rightly  bring  it  into  disrepute.    But  much  re- 
mains to  do,  and  in  that  doing  we  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  the  public  is  still  looking  in  wrong  directions.  It 
cannot  get  over  its  hankering  after  the  delusive  modes  of  limita- 
tion which  I  have  discussed.    It  does  not  persistently  see  that  at 
present  the  proper  work  of  education  is  the  study  of  means  by 
which  self-direction  may  be  rendered  safe.    Leaders  of  education 
themselves  see  this  but  dimly,  as  the  papers  of  my  critics  naively 
show.    Until  choice  was  frankly  accepted  as  the  fit  basis  for  the 
direction  of  a  person  by  a  person,  its  fortifying  limitations  could 
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not  be  studied.  Now  they  must  be  studied,  now  that  the  old  meth- 
ods of  autocratic  control  are  breaking  down.  As  a  moral  will 
comes  to  be  recognized  as  the  best  sort  of  steam  power,  the  modes 
of  generating  that  power  acquire  new  claims  to  attention.  Hence- 
forth the  training  of  the  will  must  be  undertaken  by  the  elective 
system  as  an  integral  part  of  its  discipline. 

I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  prophesy  the  pre- 
cise forms  which  methods  of  moral  guidance  will  ultimately  take. 
Moral  guidance  is  a  delicate  affair.  Its  spirit  is  more  important 
than  its  procedure.  Flexibility  is  its  strength.  Methods  final, 
rigid,  and  minute  do  not  belong  to  it.  Nor  can  it  afford  to  forget 
the  one  great  truth  of  laissez-faire^  that  wills  which  are  to  be  kept 
fresh  and  vigorous  will  not  bear  much  looking  after.  Time,  too, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  shaping  of  moral  influences.  Ex- 
periments now  in  progress  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere  must  dis- 
criminate safe  from  unsafe  limitations.  Leaving  then  to  the 
future  the  task  of  showing  how  wide  the  scope  of  maturing  disci- 
pline may  become,  I  will  merely  try  to  sketch  the  main  lines 
along  which  experiments  are  now  proceeding,  I  will  give  a  few 
illustrative  examples  of  what  is  being  done  and  why,  and  I  will 
state  somewhat  at  large  how,  in  my  judgment,  more  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  To  make  the  matter  clear  a  free  exposition  shall 
be  given  of  the  puzzling  headings  already  named ;  that  is,  I  will 
first  ramblingly  discuss  the  limitations  on  choice  which  may  deepen 
the  student's  intentionality  of  aim ;  secondly,  those  which  increase 
his  information  in  regard  to  means ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  may 
strengthen  his  persistence  in  a  course  once  chosen. 

That  intentionality  should  be  cultivated,  I  need  not  spend  many 
words  in  explaining.  All  acknowledge  that  without  a  certain 
degree  of  it  choice  is  impossible.  Many  assert  also  that  boys  come 
to  college  with  no  clear  intentions,  not  knowing  what  they  want, 
waiting  to  be  told ;  for  such,  it  is  said,  an  elective  system  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  I  admit  the  fact.  It  is  true.  The  majority  of  the 
freshmen  whom  I  have  known  in  the  last  seventeen  years  have 
been,  at  entrance,  deficient  in  serious  aims.  But  from  this  fact  I 
draw  a  conclusion  quite  opposite  to  the  one  suggested.  It  is  elec- 
tion, systematized  election,  which  these  boys  need.  For  when  we 
say  a  young  student  has  no  definite  aims,  we  imply  that  he  has 
never  become  sufficiently  interested  in  any  given  intellectual  line 
to  have  acquired  the  wish  to  follow  that  line  farther.  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  lamentable,  and  certainly  shows  that  prescribed  meth- 
ods —  the  proper  methods,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  school  years 
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—  have  proved  inadequate.  It  is  useless  to  continue  them  into 
years  confessedly  less  suited  to  their  exercise.  Perhaps  it  is  about 
equally  useless  to  abandon  the  ill-formed  boy  to  unguided  choice. 
Prescription  says,  "  This  person  is  unfit  to  choose,  keep  him  so ; " 
laissez-faire  says,  "  If  he  is  unfit  to  choose,  let  him  perish ; "  but 
a  watchful  elective  system  must  say,  "  Granting  him  to  be  unfit, 
if  he  is  not  spoiled,  I  will  fit  him."  And  can  we  fit  him?  I 
know  well  enough  that  indifferent  teachers  incline  to  shirk  the 
task.  They  like  to  divide  pupils  into  the  deceptive  classes  of 
good  and  bad,  meaning  by  the  former  those  who  intend  to  work, 
and  by  the  latter  those  who  intend  not  to.  But  we  must  get  rid 
of  indifferent  teachers.  Teachers  with  enthusiasm  in  them  soon 
discover  that  the  two  classes  of  pupils  I  have  named  may  as  well 
be  dismissed  from  consideration.  Where  aims  have  become  defi- 
nite, a  teacher  has  little  more  to  do.  The  boy  who  means  to  work 
will  get  learning  under  the  poorest  teacher  and  the  worst  system  ; 
while  the  boy  who  means  not  to  work  may  be  forced  up  to  the  Pie- 
rian spring,  but  will  hardly  be  made  to  drink.  A  vigorous  teacher 
does  not  assume  intention  to  be  ready-made.  He  counts  it  his 
continual  office  to  help  in  making  it.  On  the  middle  two  quarters 
of  a  class  he  spends  his  hardest  efforts,  on  students  who  are  friendly 
to  learning  but  not  impassioned  for  it,  on  those  who  like  the  re- 
sults of  study  but  like  tennis  also,  and  popularity,  and  cigars,  and 
slackness.  The  culture  of  these  weak  wills  is  the  problem  of 
every  coUege.  Here  are  unintentional  boys  waiting  to  be  turned 
into  intentional  men.  What  limitations  on  intellectual  and  moral 
vagrancy  will  help  them  forward  ? 

The  chief  limitation,  the  one  underlying  all  others,  the  one 
which  no  clever  contrivance  can  ever  supersede,  is  vitalized  teach- 
ing. Suitable  subjects,  attractively  taught,  awake  lethargic  inten- 
tion as  nothing  else  can.  An  elective  system,  as  even  its  enemies 
confess,  enormously  stimulates  the  zeal  of  teachers.  It  conse- 
quently brings  to  bear  on  unawakened  boys  influences  of  a 
strangely  quickening  character.  When  I  hear  a  man  trained 
under  the  old  methods  of  prescription  say,  "  At  the  time  I  was  in 
college  I  could  not  have  chosen  studies  for  myself,  and  I  do  not 
believe  my  son  can,"  I  see,  and  am  not  surprised  to  see,  that  he 
does  not  understand  what  forces  the  elective  system  sets  astir. 
So  powerful  an  influence  have  these  forces  over  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  that  questions  of  hard  and  easy  studies  do  not,  as  outsiders 
are  apt  to  suppose,  seriously  disturb  the  formation  of  sound  inten- 
tions.   The  many  leaders  in  education  whose  opinions  on  election 
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I  quoted  in  my  previous  paper  agree  that  the  new  modes  tend  to 
sobriety  and  intentionality  of  aim.  When  Professor  Ladd  speaks 
of  "  the  unexpected  wisdom  and  manliness  of  the  choices  already 
made "  in  the  first  year  of  election  at  New  Haven,  he  well  ex- 
presses the  gratified  surprise  which  every  one  experiences  on  per- 
ceiving for  the  first  time  that  planted  in  the  very  constitution  of 
the  elective  system  there  is  a  sort  of  limitation  on  wayward  choice. 
This  limitation  seems  to  me,  as  Professor  Ladd  says  he  found  it,^ 
a  tolerable  preventive  of  choices  directly  aimed  at  ease.  In  a 
community  devoted  to  athletics,  base  ball  is  not  played  because  it 
is  "  soft,"  and  foot-ball  avoided  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  A 
similar  state  of  things  must  be  brought  about  in  studies.  In  a 
certain  low  degree  it  has  come  about  already.  As  election  breeds 
new  life  in  teaching,  the  old  slovenly  habit  of  liking  best  what 
costs  least  begins  to  disappear.  Easy  courses  will  exist  and  ought 
to  exist.  Prescribed  colleges,  it  is  often  forgotten,  have  more  of 
them  than  elective  colleges.  The  important  matter  is,  that  they 
fall  to  the  right  persons.  Where  everything  is  prescribed,  stu- 
dents who  do  not  wish  easy  studies  are  still  obliged  to  take  them. 
Under  election,  soft  courses  may  often  be  pursued  with  advantage. 
A  student  whose  other  courses  largely  depend  for  their  profit  on 
the  amount  of  private  reading  or  of  laboratory  practice  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  them  is  wise  in  choosing  one  or  more 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  taken  by  the  teacher.  I  do  not 
say  that  soft  courses  are  always  selected  with  these  wise  aims  in 
view.  Many  I  know  are  not.  We  have  our  proper  share  of  hard- 
ened loafers  —  "  tares  in  our  sustaining  corn  "  —  who  have  an  un- 
erring instinct  as  to  where  they  can  most  safely  settle.  But  large 
numbers  of  the  men  in  soft  courses  are  there  to  good  purpose,  and 
I  maintain  that  the  superficial  study  of  a  subject,  acquainting  one 
with  broad  outlines,  is  not  necessarily  a  worthless  study.  At  Har- 
vard to-day  I  believe  we  have  too  few  such  superficial  courses.  As 
I  look  over  the  Elective  Pamphlet,  and  note  the  necessarily  vary- 
ing degrees  of  difficulty  in  the  studies  announced  there,  I  count 
but  six  which  can,  with  any  justice,  be  entitled  soft  courses  ;  and 
several  of  these  must  be  reckoned  by  anybody  an  inspiration  to 
the  students  who  pursue  them.   There  is  a  tendency  in  the  elective 

1  "  Doubtless  some  have  carried  out  the  intention  of  making  everything  as 
soft  as  possible  for  themselves.  But  the  choices,  in  fact,  do  not  as  yet  show 
the  existence  of  any  such  intention  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases  ;  they 
show  rather  the  very  reverse."  —  Professor  Ladd  in  The  New  Englander^  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  p.  119. 
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system,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  to  reduce  the  number  of  soft 
courses  somewhat  below  the  desirable  number. 

I  insist,  therefore,  that  under  a  pretty  loose  elective  system  boys 
are  little  disposed  to  intentionally  vicious  choices.  My  fears  look 
in  a  different  direction.  I  do  not  expect  depravity,  but  I  want  to 
head  off  aimless  trifling.  I  agree  with  the  opj^onents  of  election 
in  thinking  that  there  is  danger,  especially  during  the  early  years 
of  college  life,  that  righteous  intention  may  not  be  distinct  and 
energetic.  Boys  drift.  Inadequate  influences  induce  their  de- 
cisions. The  inclinations  of  the  clique  in  which  a  young  man 
finds  himself  are,  without  much  thought,  accepted  as  his  own. 
Heedlessness  is  the  young  man's  bane.  It  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  vice.  The  two  are  different.  A  boy  who  will  enter  a  dormi- 
tory at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  go  to  the  third  story  whistling 
and  beating  time  on  the  banisters,  certainly  seems  a  brutish 
person ;  but  he  is  ordinarily  a  kind  enough  fellow,  capable  of  a 
good  deal  of  self-sacrifice  when  brought  face  to  face  with  need. 
He  simply  does  not  think.  So  it  is  in  study :  there,  too,  he  does 
not  think.  Now  in  college  a  boy  should  learn  perpetually  to 
think ;  and  an  excellent  way  of  helping  him  to  learn  is  to  ask 
him  often  what  he  is  thinking  about.  The  object  of  the  question- 
ing should  not  be  to  thwart  the  boy's  aims,  rather  to  insure  that 
these  are  in  reality  his  own.  Essentially  his  to  the  last  they 
should  remain,  even  though  they  may  not  be  intrinsically  the  best. 
Young  persons,  much  more  than  their  elders,  require  to  talk  over 
plans  from  time  to  time  with  an  experienced  critic,  in  order  to 
learn  by  degrees  the  difficult  art  of  planning.  By  such  talk 
intentionality  is  fortified.  There  is  much  of  this  talk  already; 
talk  of  younger  students  with  older,  talk  with  wise  persons  at 
home,  and  more  and  more  every  year  with  the  teachers  of  the 
courses  left  and  the  courses  entered.  All  this  is  good.  Hap- 
hazard modes  breed  an  astonishing  average  of  choices  that  possess 
a  meaning.  The  waste  of  a  laissez-faire  system  comes  nowhere 
near  the  waste  of  a  prescribed.  But  what  is  good  when  compared 
with  a  bad  thing  may  be  poor  when  compared  with  excellence  itself. 
We  must  go  on.  A  college,  like  a  man,  must  always  be  saying, 
"  Never  was  I  so  good  as  to-day,  and  never  again  will  I  be  so  bad." 
We  must  welcome  criticisms  more  than  praises,  and  seek  after 
our  weak  points  as  after  hid  treasures.  The  elective  system  seems 
to  me  weak  at  present  through  lacking  organized  means  of  bring- 
ing the  student  and  his  intentions  face  to  face.  Intentions  grow 
by  being  looked  at.    At  the  English  universities  a  young  man 
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on  entering  a  college  is  put  in  charge  of  a  special  tutor,  without 
whose  consent  he  can  do  little  either  in  the  way  of  study  or  of 
personal  management.^  Dependence  so  extreme  is  perhaps  better 
suited  to  an  infant  school  than  to  an  American  college ;  and  even 
in  England,  where  respectful  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  young 
has  been  cultivated  for  generations,  the  system  is  losing  ground. 
Since  the  tutors  were  allowed  to  marry  and  to  leave  the  college 
home,  tutorial  influence  has  been  changing.  In  most  American 
colleges  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  officers  known  as  class 
tutors,  to  whom,  in  case  of  need,  a  student  might  turn.  Petty 
permissions  were  received  from  these  men,  instead  of  from  a  me- 
chanical central  office.  So  far  as  this  plan  set  personal  supervision 
in  the  place  of  routine  it  was,  in  my  eyes,  good.  But  the  relation 
of  a  class  tutor  to  his  boys  was  usually  one  of  more  awe  than 
friendship.  At  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  board  of  advisers 
has  been  instituted,  to  some  member  of  which  each  student  is 
assigned  at  entrance.  The  adviser  is  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  to 
his  charges.  The  value  of  such  adjustments  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  parental  tie.  If  the  relation  is  worked  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  student's  independence,  it  is  good ;  if  so  as  to  discharge  him 
from  responsibility,  it  unfits  for  the  life  that  is  to  follow.  At 
Harvard  special  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  have  re- 
cently been  put  in  charge  of  a  committee,  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  report  their  previous  history  and  their  plans  of  study 
for  each  succeeding  year.  It  is  the  business  of  the  committee  to 
know  at  all  times  what  their  charges  are  doing.  Something  of 
this  sort,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  demanded  at  no  distant  day,  as  a 
means  of  steadying  all  students  in  elective  colleges.  Large  per- 
sonal supervision  need  not  mean  diminution  of  freedom.  A  young 
man  may  possess  his  freedom  more  solidly  if  he  recognizes  an 
obligation  to  state  and  defend  the  reasons  which  induce  his  choice. 
For  myself,  I  should  be  willing  to  make  the  functions  of  such 
advisory  committees  somewhat  broad.  As  a  college  grows,  the  old 
ways  of  bringing  about  acquaintance  between  officers  and  students 
become  impracticable.  But  the  need  of  personal  acquaintance, 
unhappily,  does  not  cease.  New  ways  should  be  provided.  A 
boy  dropped  into  the  middle  of  a  large  college  must  not  be  lost  to 
sight.    He  must  be  looked  after.    To  allow  the  teacher's  work  of 

^  As  the  minute  personal  care  given  to  individual  students  in  the  English 
universities  is  often  and  deservedly  praised,  I  may  as  well  say  that  it  costs 
something.  Oxford  spends  each  year  about  ^2,000,000  on  2,500  men;  Harvard, 
$650,000  on  1,700. 
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instruction  to  become  divorced  from  his  pastoral,  his  priestly, 
function  is  to  cheapen  and  externalize  education.  I  would  have 
every  student  in  college  supplied  with  somebody  who  might  serve 
as  a  discretionary  friend :  and  I  should  not  think  it  a  disadvantage 
that  such  an  expectation  of  friendship  would  be  as  apt  to  better 
the  instructor  as  the  student. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  mention  a  sub- 
ordinate, but  still  valuable,  means  of  limiting  choice  so  as  to 
increase  its  intentionality.  The  studies  open  to  choice  in  the 
early  years  should  be  few  and  elementary.  The  significance  of 
advanced  courses  cannot  be  understood  till  elementary  ones  are 
mastered,  and  immature  choice  should  not  be  confused  by  many 
issues.  At  Harvard  this  mode  of  limitation  is  largely  employed. 
Although  the  elective  list  for  1885-86  shows  172  courses,  a  fresh- 
man has  hardly  more  than  one  eighth  of  these  to  choose  from ;  in 
any  given  case  this  number  will  probably  be  reduced  about  one 
half  by  insufficient  preparation  or  conflict  of  hours.  Seemingly 
about  a  third  of  the  list  is  offered  to  the  average  sophomore  ;  but 
this  amount  is  again  cut  down  nearly  one  half  by  the  operation  of 
similar  causes.  The  practice  of  hedging  electives  with  qualifica- 
tions is  a  growing  one.  It  may  well  grow  more.  It  offers  guid- 
ance precisely  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  needed.  It  protects 
rational  choice,  and  guards  against  many  of  the  dangers  which 
the  foes  of  election  justly  dread. 

A  second  class  of  limitations  of  the  elective  system,  possible 
and  friendly,  springs  from  the  need  of  furnishing  the  young  elec- 
tor ample  information  about  that  which  he  is  to  choose.  The  best 
intentions  require  judicious  aim.  If  studies  are  taken  in  the 
dark,  without  right  anticipation  of  their  subject-matter,  or  in 
ignorance  of  their  relation  to  other  studies,  small  results  follow. 
Here,  I  think  it  wiU  be  generally  agreed,  prescribed  systems  are 
especially  weak.  Their  pupils  have  little  knowledge  beforehand 
of  what  a  course  is  designed  to  accomplish.  Work  is  undertaken 
blindly,  minds  consenting  as  little  as  wills.  An  elective  system 
is  impossible  under  such  conditions.  Its  student  must  know  when 
he  chooses,  what  he  chooses.  He  must  be  able  to  estimate  whether 
the  choice  of  Greek  5  will  further  his  designs  better  than  the 
choice  of  Greek  8. 

At  Harvard,  methods  of  furnishing  information  are  pretty  fully 
developed.  In  May  an  elective  pamphlet  is  issued,  which  an- 
nounces everything  that  is  to  be  taught  in  the  college  during  the 
following  year.  Most  departments,  also,  issue  additional  pamphlets. 
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describing  with  much  detail  the  nature  of  their  special  courses, 
and  the  considerations  which  should  lead  a  student  to  one  rather 
than  another.  If  the  courses  of  a  department  are  arranged  prop- 
erly, pursuing  one  gives  the  most  needful  knowledge  about  the 
available  next.  This  knowledge  is  generally  supplemented  at  the 
close  of  the  year  by  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
about  the  courses  that  follow.  In  the  Elective  Pamphlet  a  star, 
prefixed  to  courses  of  an  advanced  and  specially  technical  char- 
acter, indicates  that  the  instructor  must  be  privately  consulted 
before  these  courses  can  be  chosen.  Consultations  with  instructors 
about  all  courses  are  frequent.  That  most  effective  means  of 
distributing  information,  the  talk  of  students,  goes  on  unceas- 
ingly. With  time,  perhaps,  means  may  be  devised  for  informing 
a  student  more  largely  what  he  is  choosing.  The  fullest  infor- 
mation is  desirable.  That  which  is  at  present  most  needed  is,  I 
think,  some  rough  indication  of  the  relations  of  the  several  prov- 
inces of  study  to  one  another.  Information  of  this  sort  is  pecul- 
iarly hard  to  supply,  because  the  knowledge  on  which  it  professes 
to  rest  cannot  be  precise  and  unimpeachable.  We  deal  here 
with  intricate  problems,  in  regard  to  which  experts  are  far  from 
agreed,  problems  where  the  different  point  of  view  provided  in  the 
nature  of  each  individual  will  rightly  readjust  whatever  general 
conclusions  are  drawn.  The  old  type  of  college  had  an  easy  way 
of  settling  these  troublesome  matters  dogmatically,  by  voting,  in 
open  faculty-meeting,  what  should  be  counted  the  normal  sequence 
of  studies,  and  what  their  mixture.  But  as  the  votes  of  different 
colleges  showed  no  uniformity,  people  have  gradually  come  to 
perceive  that  the  subject  is  one  where  only  large  outlines  can  dis- 
tinctly be  made  out.^    To  these  large  outlines  I  think  it  important 

^  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  than  this  to  clear  up  a  petty  difficulty 
which  seems  to  agitate  some  of  my  critics.  They  say  they  want  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  to  mean  something  definite,  while  at  present,  under  the  elective  system, 
it  means  one  thing  for  John  Doe,  and  something  altogether  different  for  his 
classmate,  Richard  Roe.  That  is  true.  Besides  embodying  the  general  signi- 
fication that  the  bearer  has  been  working  four  years  in  a  way  to  satisfy  college 
guardians,  the  stately  letters  do  take  on  an  individual  variation  of  meaning  for 
every  man  who  wins  them.  They  must  do  so  as  long  as  we  are  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  living  persons.  If  the  college  were  a  factory,  our  case  would  be 
different.  We  might  then  offer  a  label  which  would  keep  its  identity  of  meaning 
for  all  the  articles  turned  out.  Wherever  education  has  been  a  living  thing, 
the  single  degree  has  always  contained  this  element  of  variety.  The  German 
degree  is  as  diverse  in  meaning  as  ours.  The  degree  of  the  English  university 
is  diverse,  and  more  diverse  for  Honors  men  —  the  only  ones  who  can  properly 
be  said  to  deserve  it  —  than  for  inert  Pass  men.    Degrees  in  this  country  have, 
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to  direct  the  attention  of  undergraduates.  In  most  German  uni- 
versities a  course  of  "  Encyclopadie  "  is  offered,  a  course  which 
gives  in  brief  a  survey  of  the  sciences,  and  attempts  to  fix  ap- 
proximately the  place  of  each  in  the  total  organization  of  knowl- 
edge. I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  course  exists  in  any  American 
college.  Indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  place  for  it  till  dogmatic  pre- 
scription was  shaken.  But  if  something  of  the  kind  were  now  es- 
tablished in  the  freshman  year,  our  young  men  might  be  relieved 
of  a  certain  intellectual  short-sightedness,  and  the  choices  of  one 
year  might  better  keep  in  view  those  of  the  other  three. 

And  now  granting  that  a  student  has  started  with  good  inten- 
tions and  is  well  informed  about  the  direction  where  profit  lies,  still 
have  we  any  assurance  that  he  will  push  those  intentions  with  a 
fair  degree  of  tenacity  through  the  distractions  which  beset  his 
daily  path?  We  need,  indeed  we  must  have,  a  third  class  of 
helpful  limitations  which  may  be  influential  over  the  persistent 
adhesion  of  our  student  to  his  chosen  line  of  work.  Probably 
this  class  of  limitations  is  the  most  important  and  complex  of  all. 
To  yield  a  paying  return,  study  must  be  stuck  to.  A  decision  has 
little  meaning  unless  the  volition  of  to-day  brings  in  its  train  a 
volition  to-morrow.  Self-direction  implies  such  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  that  only  after  persistence  has  become  somewhat 
habitual  can  choice  be  called  mature.  To  establish  onward-leading 
habits,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  devising 
limitations  of  election.  Only  we  must  not  mistake.  We  must 
look  below  the  surface.  Mechanical  diligence  often  covers  mental 
sloth.  It  is  not  habits  of  passive  docility  that  are  desirable, 
habits  of  timidity  and  uncriticising  acceptance.  Against  forming 
these  pernicious  and  easily  acquired  habits,  it  may  be  necessary 
even  to  erect  barriers.  The  habit  wanted  is  the  habit  of  spon- 
taneous attack.  Prescription  deadened  this  vital  habit.  It  mech- 
anized. His  task  removed,  the  student  had  little  independent  mo- 
mentum. Election  invigorates  the  springs  of  action.  Formerly  I 
did  not  see  this,  and  I  favored  prescribed  systems,  thinking  them 
systems  of  duty.    That  absence  of  an  aggressive  intellectual  life 

from  the  first,  had  considerable  diversity,  college  differing  from  college  in 
requirement,  and  certainly  student  from  student  in  attainment.  That  twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  were  approaching  too  great  uniformity  in  the  signification  of 
degrees,  I  suppose  most  educators  now  admit.  That  was  a  mechanical  and 
stagnant  period,  and  men  have  brought  over  from  it  to  the  more  active  days  of 
the  present  ideals  formed  then.  Precision  of  statement  goes  with  figures,  wdth 
etiquette,  with  military  matters  ;  but  descriptions  of  the  quality  of  persons 
must  be  stated  in  the  round. 
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which  prescribed  studies  induce,  I,  like  many  others,  mistook  for 
faithfulness.  Experience  has  instructed  me.  I  no  longer  have 
any  question  that  for  the  average  man  sound  habits  of  steady 
endeavor  grow  best  in  fields  of  choice.  Emerson's  words  are  words 
of  soberness ;  — 

He  that  worketh  high  and  wise 

Nor  pauses  in  his  plan, 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man." 

Furthermore,  in  attempting  to  stimulate  persistence,  I  believe 
we  must  ultimately  rely  on  the  rational  interest  in  study  which  we 
can  arouse  and  hold.  Undoubtedly  much  can  be  done  to  save  this 
interest  from  disturbance  and  to  hold  vacillating  attention  fixed 
upon  it ;  but  it,  and  it  alone,  is  to  be  the  driving  force.  Methods 
of  college  government  must  be  reckoned  wise  as  they  push  into 
the  foreground  the  intrinsic  charm  of  wisdom,  mischievous  as 
they  hide  it  behind  fidelity  to  technical  demand.  In  other  matters 
we  readily  acknowledge  interest  as  an  efficient  force.  We  call  it 
a  force  as  broad  as  the  worth  of  knowledge,  and  as  deep  as  the 
curiosity  of  man.  "  Put  your  heart  into  your  work,"  we  say,  "  if 
you  will  make  it  excellent."  A  dozen  proverbs  tell  that  it  is  love 
that  makes  the  world  go  round.  Every  employment  of  life  springs 
from  an  underlying  desire.  The  cricketer  wants  to  win  the  game ; 
the  fisherman  to  catch  fish ;  the  farmer  to  gather  crops ;  the  mer- 
chant to  make  money ;  the  physician  to  cure  his  patient ;  the 
student  to  become  wise.  Eliminate  desire,  put  in  its  place  al- 
legiance to  the  rules  of  a  game,  and  what,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
would  be  the  chance  of  persistent  endeavor?  It  seems  almost 
a  truism  to  say  that  limitations  of  personal  effort  designed  to 
strengthen  persistency  must  be  such  as  will  heighten  the  wish  and 
clear  its  path  to  its  object. 

Obvious  as  is  the  truth  here  presented,  it  seems  in  some  degree 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  my  critics.  After  showing  that 
the  grade  of  scholarship  at  Harvard  steadily  rises,  that  our  stu- 
dents become  more  decorous  and  their  methods  of  work  less  child- 
ish, I  stated  that,  under  an  extremely  loose  mode  of  regulating  at- 
tendance five  sixths  of  the  exercises  were  attended  by  all  our  men, 
worst  and  best,  sick  and  well,  most  reckless  and  most  discreet. 
Few  portions  of  my  obnoxious  paper  have  occasioned  a  louder 
outcry.  I  am  told  of  a  neighboring  college  where  the  benches 
show  but  three  per  cent,  of  absentees.  I  wonder  what  the  per- 
centage is  in  Charlestown  State  Prison.    Nobody  doubts  that  at- 
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tendance  will  be  closer  if  compelled.  But  the  interesting  question 
still  remains,  "Are  students  by  such  means  learning  habits  of 
spontaneous  regularity  ?  "  This  question  can  be  answered  only 
when  the  concealing  restraint  is  removed.  It  has  been  removed 
at  Harvard,  —  in  my  judgment  too  largely  removed,  —  and  the 
great  body  of  our  students  are  seen  to  desire  learning  and  to  de- 
sire it  all  the  time.  Is  it  certain  that  the  students  of  other  col- 
leges, if  left  with  little  or  no  restraint,  would  show  a  better  record  ? 
The  point  of  fidelity  and  regularity,  it  is  said,  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. So  it  is.  But  fidelity  and  regularity  in  study,  not  in 
attending  recitations.  If  ever  the  Harvard  system  is  perfected,  so 
that  students  here  are  as  eager  for  knowledge  as  the  best  class  of 
German  university  men,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  see  a  lower  rate 
of  absence ;  only  then,  each  absence  will  be  used,  as  it  is  not  at 
present,  for  a  studious  purpose.  The  modern  teacher  stimulates 
private  reading,  exacts  theses,  directs  work  in  libraries.  Pupils 
engaged  in  these  things  are  not  dependent  on  recitations  as  text- 
book school-boys  are.  The  grade  of  higher  education  cannot  rise 
much  so  long  as  the  present  extreme  stress  is  laid  on  appearance 
in  the  class-room. 

In  saying  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  defend  the  method 
of  dealing  with  absences  which  has  for  some  years  been  practiced 
at  Harvard.  I  think  the  method  bad.  I  have  always  thought  it 
so,  and  have  steadily  favored  a  different  system.  The  behavior 
of  our  students  under  a  regulation  so  loose  seems  to  me  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  scholarly  spirit  prevalent  here.  As  such  I  men- 
tioned it  in  my  first  paper,  and  as  such  I  would  again  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  good  results. 
I  want  to  impress  on  every  student  that  absence  from  the  class- 
room can  be  justified  by  nothing  short  of  illness  or  a  scholarly  pur- 
pose. For  a  gainful  purpose  the  merchant  is  occasionally  absent 
from  his  office ;  for  a  gainful  purpose  a  scholar  of  mine  may  omit 
a  recitation.  But  Smith  can  be  absent  profitably  when  Brown 
would  meet  with  loss.  I  accordingly  object  to  methods  of  limiting 
absence  which  exact  the  same  numerical  regularity  of  all.  College 
records  may  look  clean,  yet  students  be  learning  little  about  duty. 
Limitation,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  strengthen 
the  man's  personal  adhesion  to  plans  of  daily  study.  Such  lim- 
itations cannot  be  fixed  by  statute  and  worked  by  a  single  clerk. 
Moral  discipline  is  not  a  thing  to  be  supplied  by  wholesale.  Pro- 
fessors must  be  individually  charged  with  the  oversight  of  their 
men.    I  should  have  excuses  for  occasional  absence  made  to  the 
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instructor,  and  I  should  expect  him  to  count  it  a  part  of  his  work 
to  see  that  the  better  purposes  of  his  scholars  did  not  grow  feeble. 
A  professor  who  exercised  such  supervisory  power  slackly  would 
make  his  course  the  resort  of  the  indolent ;  one  who  was  over- 
stringent  would  see  himself  deserted  by  indolent  and  earnest  alike. 
My  rule  would  be  that  no  student  be  allowed  to  present  himself  at 
an  examination  who  could  not  show  his  teacher's  certificate  that 
his  attendance  on  daily  work  was  satisfactory.  Traditions  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  are  so  different  that  I  should  have  confi- 
dence in  a  method  working  well  here  though  it  worked  ill  there. 
At  any  rate,  whenever  it  feU  into  decay,  it  could  —  a  proviso 
necessary  in  all  moral  matters  —  be  readjusted.  A  rule  something 
like  this  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  recently  adopted  by  voting 
that  "  any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  at  any 
time  exclude  from  his  course  any  student  who  in  his  judgment  has 
neglected  the  work  of  the  course."  Probably  the  amount  of  ab- 
sence which  has  hitherto  occurred  at  Harvard  will  under  this  vote 
diminish. 

Suppose,  then,  by  these  limitations  on  a  student's  caprice  we 
have  secured  his  persistence  in  outward  endeavor,  still  one  thing 
more  is  needed.  We  have  brought  him  bodily  to  a  recitation 
room;  but  his  mind  must  be  there  too,  his  aroused  and  active 
mind.  Limitations  that  will  secure  this  slippery  part  of  the  per- 
son are  difficult  to  devise.  Nevertheless,  they  are  worth  studying. 
Their  object  is  plain.  They  are  to  lead  a  student  to  do  something 
every  day ;  to  aid  him  to  overcome  those  tendencies  to  procrasti- 
nation, self-confidence,  and  passive  absorption,  which  are  the  reg- 
ular and  calculable  dangers  of  youth.  They  are  to  teach  him 
how  not  to  cram,  to  inspire  him  with  respect  for  steady  effort, 
and  to  enable  him  each  year  to  find  such  effort  more  habitual  to 
himself.  These  are  hard  tasks.  The  old  education  tried  to  meet 
them  by  the  use  of  daily  recitations,  a  plan  not  without  advan- 
tages. The  new  education  is  preserving  the  valuable  features  of 
recitations  by  adopting  and  developing  the  Seminar.  But  recita- 
tions pure  and  simple  have  serious  drawbacks.  They  presuppose 
a  text-book,  which,  while  it  brings  definiteness,  brings  also  nar- 
rowness of  view.  The  learner  masters  a  book,  not  a  subject. 
After-life  has  nothing  analogous  to  the  text -book.  A  strug- 
gling man  wins  what  he  wants  from  many  books,  from  his  own 
thought,  from  frequent  consultations.  Why  should  not  a  stu- 
dent be  disciplined  in  the  ways  he  must  afterwards  employ? 
Moreover,  recitations  have  the  disadvantage  that  no  large  number 
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of  men  can  take  part  on  any  single  day.   The  times  of  trial  either 
become  amenable  to  reckoning,  or,  in  order  to  prevent  reckoning,  | 
a  teacher  must  resort  to  schemes  which  do  not  commend  him  to  ; 
his  class.    Undoubtedly  in  recitation  the  reciter  gains,  but  the  | 
gains  of  the  rest  of  the  class  are  small.    The  listeners  would  be 
more  profited  by  instruction.    An  hour  with  an  expert  should 
carry  students  forward ;  to  occupy  it  in  ascertaining  where  they  I 
now  stand  is  wasteful.    For  all  these  reasons  there  has  been  of 
late  years  a  strong  reaction  against  recitations.    Lectures  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  time  formerly  spent  by  a  professor  in  | 
hearing  boys  is  now  spent  by  boys  in  hearing  a  professor.    Plainly  \ 
in  this  there  is  a  gain,  but  a  gain  which  needs  careful  limitation  j 
if  the  student's  persistence  of  work  is  to  be  retained.    A  pure  i 
lecture  system  is  a  broad  road  to  ignorance.    Students  are  enter-  ] 
tained  or  bored,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  they  know  little  more  | 
than  at  the  beginning.  Lectures  always  seem  to  me  an  inheritance 
from  the  days  when  books  were  not.    Learning  —  how  often  must 
it  be  said !  —  is  not  acceptance ;  it  is  criticism,  it  is  attack,  it  is 
doing.   An  active  element  is  everywhere  involved  in  it.  Personal 
sanction  is  wanted  for  every  step.    One  who  will  grow  wise  must 
perform  processes  himself,  not  sit  at  ease  and  behold  another's  . 
performance. 

These  simple  truths  are  now  tolerably  understood  at  Harvard. 
There  remain  in  the  college  few  courses  of  pure  recitations  or 
of  pure  lectures.     I  wish  all  were  forbidden  by  statute.    In  al-  ^ 
most  all  courses,  in  one  way  or  another,  frequent  opportunity  is  | 
given  the  student  to  show  what  he  is  doing.    In  some,  especially  i 
in  elementary  courses,  lectures  run  parallel  with  a  text-book.    In  | 
some,  theses,  that  is,  written  discussions,  are  exacted  monthly,  j 
half-yearly,  annually,  in  addition  to  examinations.    In  some,  ex-  j 
aminations  are  frequent.    In  some,  a  daily  question,  to  be  an-  j 
swered  in  writing  on  the  spot,  is  offered  to  the  whole  class.  Often,  ^ 
especially  in  philosophical  subjects,  the  hour  is  occupied  with  de-  : 
bate  between  officer  and  students.    More  and  more,  physical  sub-  ' 
jects  are  taught  by  the  laboratory,  linguistic  and  historical  by  the  ; 
library.    In  a  living  university  a  great  variety  of  methods  spring  \ 
up,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  Variety  should  exist.    In  constantly  diversified  ways 
each  student  should  be  assured  that  he  is  expected  to  be  doing 
something  all  the  time,  and  that  somebody  besides  himself  knows 
what  he  is  doing.   As  yet  this  assurance  is  not  attained.   We  can  i 
only  claim  to  be  working  towards  it.    Every  year  we  discover  I 
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some  fresh  limitation  which  will  make  persistence  more  natural, 
neglect  more  strange.  I  believe  study  at  Harvard  is  to-day  more 
interested,  energetic,  and  persistent  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
But  that  is  no  ground  for  satisfaction.  A  powerful  college  must 
forever  be  dissatisfied.  Each  year  it  must  address  itself  anew  to 
strengthening  the  tenacity  of  its  students  in  their  zeal  for  knowl- 
edge. 

By  the  side  of  these  larger  limitations  in  the  interest  of  persist- 
ency, it  may  be  well  to  mention  one  or  two  examples  of  smaller 
ones  which  have  the  same  end  in  view.  By  some  provision  it 
must  be  made  difficult  to  withdraw  from  a  study  once  chosen. 
Choice  should  be  deliberate  and  then  be  final.  It  probably  will  not 
be  deliberate  unless  it  is  understood  to  be  final.  A  few  weeks  may 
be  allowed  for  an  inspection  of  a  chosen  course,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  first  month's  teaching  the  Harvard  Faculty  tie  up  their  stu- 
dents and  allow  change  only  on  petition  and  for  the  most  convinc- 
ing cause.  An  elective  college  which  did  not  make  changes  of 
electives  difficult  would  be  an  engine  for  discouraging  intentional- 
ity  and  persistence. 

I  incline  to  think,  too,  that  a  regulation  forbidding  elementary 
courses  in  the  later  years  would  render  our  education  more  co- 
herent. In  this  matter  elective  colleges  have  an  opportunity  which 
prescribed  ones  miss.  In  order  to  be  fair  to  all  the  sciences.  Col- 
lege Faculties  are  obliged  to  scatter  fragments  of  them  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  prescribed  curricula.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  every  Harvard  man  waited  till  his  senior  year  before 
beginning  philosophy,  acoustics,  history,  and  political  economy. 
To-day  the  fourteen  other  New  England  colleges,  most  of  whom, 
like  the  Harvard  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  offer  a  certain  number 
of  elective  studies,  still  show  senior  years  largely  occupied  with 
elementary  studies.  Five  forbid  philosophy  before  the  senior 
year ;  eight,  political  economy ;  two,  history ;  six,  geology.  Out 
of  the  seven  colleges  which  offer  some  one  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages, all  except  Harvard  oblige  the  alphabet  to  be  learned  in 
the  senior  year.  Of  the  six  which  offer  Italian  or  Spanish,  Har- 
vard alone  permits  a  beginning  to  be  made  before  the  junior  year, 
while  two  take  up  these  languages  for  the  first  time  in  the  senior 
year.  In  three  New  England  colleges  German  cannot  be  begun 
till  the  junior  year.  In  a  majority,  a  physical  subject  is  begun  in 
the  junior  and  another  in  the  senior  year.  At  Yale  nobody  but 
a  senior  can  study  chemistry.  Such  postponement,  and  by  con- 
sequence such  fragmentary  work,  may  be  necessary  where  early 
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coUege  years  are  crowded  with  prescribed  studies.  But  an  elec- 
tive system  can  employ  its  later  years  to  better  advantage.  It  can 
bring  to  a  mature  understanding  the  interests  which  freshmen  and 
sophomores  have  already  acquired.  Elementary  studies  are  not 
maturing  studies.  They  do  not  make  the  fibre  of  a  student  firm. 
To  studies  of  a  solidifying  sort  the  last  years  should  be  devoted. 
I  should  like  to  forbid  seniors  to  take  any  elementary  study  what- 
ever, and  to  forbid  juniors  all  except  philosophy,  political  economy, 
history,  fine  arts,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  and  law.  Under  such  a  rule 
we  should  graduate  more  men  who  would  be  first  rate  at  some- 
thing ;  and  a  man  who  is  first  rate  at  something  is  generally  pretty 
good  at  anything. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  choice  may 
be  limited  so  as  to  become  strong.  They  are  but  examples,  in- 
tended merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  kinds  of  limitation  still 
possible.  Humble  ways  they  may  seem,  not  particularly  interest- 
ing to  hear  about ;  business  methods  one  might  call  them.  But 
by  means  of  these  and  such  as  these  the  young  scholar  becomes 
clearer  in  intention,  larger  in  information,  hardier  in  persistence. 
In  urging  such  means  I  shall  be  seen  to  be  no  thick  and  thin  ad- 
vocate of  election.  That  I  have  never  been.  Originally  a  doubter, 
I  have  come  to  regard  the  elective  system,  that  is,  election  under 
such  limitations  as  I  have  described,  as  the  safest  —  indeed  as  the 
only  possible  —  course  which  education  can  now  take.  I  advocate 
it  heartily  as  a  system  which  need  not  carry  us  too  fast  or  too  far 
in  any  one  direction,  as  a  system  so  inherently  flexible  that  its  own 
great  virtues  readily  unite  with  those  of  an  alien  type.  Under  its 
sheltering  charge  the  worthier  advantages  of  both  grouped  and 
prescribed  systems  are  attainable.  I  proclaim  it,  therefore,  not 
as  a  popular  cry  nor  as  an  educational  panacea,  but  as  a  sober  op- 
portunity for  moral  and  intellectual  training.  Limited  as  it  is  at 
Harvard,  I  see  that  it  works  admirably  with  the  studious,  stimu- 
latingly  with  those  of  weaker  will,  not  unendurably  with  the  de- 
praved. These  are  great  results.  They  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
calling  them  the  outcome  of  "  individualism."  In  a  certain  sense 
they  are.  But  "  individualism  "  is  an  uncertain  term.  In  every  one 
of  us  there  is  a  contemptible  individuality,  grounded  in  what  is 
ephemeral  and  capriciously  personal.  Systematic  election,  as  I 
have  shown,  puts  limitations  on  this.  But  there  is  a  noble  individ- 
uality which  should  be  the  object  of  our  fostering  care.  Nothing 
that  lends  it  strength  and  fineness  can  be  counted  trivial.  To 
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form  a  true  individuality  is,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem.   Let  me  explain  my  conception  of  that  ideal. 

George  Herbert,  praising  God  for  the  physical  world  which  He 
has  made,  says  that  in  it  "  all  things  have  their  will,  yet  none  but 
thine."  Such  a  free  harmony  between  thinking  man  and  a  Lord 
of  his  thought  it  is  the  office  of  education  to  bring  about.  At  the 
start  it  does  not  exist.  The  child  is  aware  of  his  own  will,  and  he 
is  aware  of  little  else.  He  imagines  that  one  pleasing  fancy  may 
be  willed  as  easily  as  another.  As  he  matures,  he  discovers  that 
his  will  is  effective  when  it  accords  with  the  make  of  the  world 
and  ineffective  when  it  does  not.  This  discovery,  bringing  as  it 
does  increased  respect  for  the  make  of  the  world,  and  even  for  its 
maker,  degrades  or  ennobles  according  as  the  facts  of  the  world 
are  now  viewed  as  restrictive  finalities  or  as  an  apparatus  for 
larger  self-expression.  Seeing  the  power  of  that  which  is  not  him- 
self, a  man  may  become  passively  receptive,  and  say,  "  Then  I  am 
to  have  no  will  of  my  own ;  "  or  he  may  become  newly  energetic, 
knowing  that  though  he  can  have  no  will  of  his  separate  own,  yet 
all  the  power  of  God  is  his  if  he  will  but  understand.  A  man  of 
the  latter  sort  is  spiritually  educated.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  understanding  special  laws,  and  with  each  fresh  under- 
standing a  fresh  possibility  of  individual  life  is  disclosed.  But  the 
worth  of  the  whole  process  lies  in  the  man's  honoring  his  own  will, 
but  honoring  it  only  as  it  grows  strong  through  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God. 

Now  into  our  colleges  comes  a  mixed  multitude  made  up  of  all 
the  three  classes  named  :  the  childish,  who  imagine  they  can  will 
anything ;  the  docile,  so  passive  in  the  presence  of  an  ordered  world 
that  they  have  little  individual  will  left ;  the  spiritually-minded  or 
original,  who  with  strong  interests  of  their  own  seek  to  develop 
these  through  living  contact  with  truths  which  they  have  not 
made.  Our  educational  modes  must  meet  them  all,  respecting 
their  wills  wherever  wise,  and  teaching  the  feeble  to  discriminate 
fanciful  from  righteous  desires.  For  carrying  forward  such  a 
training  the  elective  system  seems  to  me  to  have  peculiar  apti- 
tudes. What  I  have  called  its  limitations  will  be  seen  to  be  spirit- 
ual assistances.  To  the  further  invention  of  such  there  is  no  end. 
A  watchful  patience  is  the  one  great  requisite,  patience  in  di- 
rectors, instructed  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  a  brave 
expression  of  confidence  when  confidence  is  seen  to  have  been 
earned. 

G,  H,  Palmer, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MISSION  EPOCHS. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  humility  and  consciousness  of  human 
limitations  that  we  can  venture  to  use  any  such  phrase  as  '  divine 
purpose  and  plan,'  "  says  a  contemporary  theologian.  Yet  our 
theme,  which  we  would  approach  reverently,  contemplates  no  less 
than  a  glance  at  the  divine  method  in  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness.  To  deepen  the  humility  with  which  we 
generalize  upon  so  grand  a  theme,  it  may  be  recalled  that  there 
have  been  but  two  great  mission  epochs.  One  of  these  was  the 
apostolic  and  post-apostolic  period;  the  other,  still  further  sug- 
gesting modesty,  is  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  are  not,  perhaps, 
disinterested  actors  or  judges.  Still,  it  may  be  claimed  that  we 
have  an  historical  perspective  of  sufficient  sweep,  and  historic 
facts  of  the  requisite  character  and  completeness,  to  warrant  our 
conclusions.  Herein  we  differ  from  even  the  wisest  of  earlier 
days.  Near  the  beginning  of  that  first  great  mission  epoch,  cer- 
tain of  the  apostles  were  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  charged 
with  preaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  "But  there  stood  up  one 
in  the  council,  a  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law, 
had  in  honor  of  all  the  people,"  and  said,  "  Refrain  from  these 
men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  be  overthrown ;  but  if  it  is  of  God,  ye  will  not  be 
able  to  overthrow  them ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  be  fight- 
ing against  God."  Gamaliel  questioned,  as  we  are  questioning,  as 
to  the  divine  relationship  to  the  work  of  extending  righteousness ; 
but  whereas  he  was  unable  to  see  that  those  apostles  were  God's 
messengers,  we,  from  our  more  commanding  outlook,  both  know 
that  they  were,  and  that  their  teachings  and  their  spirit  expressly 
characterize  periods  of  progress  and  extension  in  the  divine  king- 
dom. There  had  come  then  a  spiritual  crisis,  one  of  the  great 
uplifts  of  human  history,  when  the  world  was  passing  rapidly,  as 
up  the  slopes  of  a  terrace,  to  a  new  plane  of  its  life.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  that  grand  spiritual  uplift  was  the  overflowing 
of  spiritual  life  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Jewish  nation  out 
over  the  broad  world,  —  "Jordan  overflowing  all  its  banks,"  we 
may  call  it.  And  the  men  who  wrought  the  work  at  that  crisis 
were  distinguished,  more  than  for  anything  else,  by  their  breaking 
away  from  the  narrow  life  and  restricted  thought  of  their  little 
nation,  and  reaching  out  to  share  and  to  mould  the  larger  life  of 
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the  world.  It  was  little  wonder  that  that  doctor  of  the  law,  with 
his  life-long  predilection  for  Jewish  narrowness,  was  puzzled  to 
know  whether  or  not  such  men  were  in  line  with  God.  We  might 
not  ourselves  feel  assured  did  not  four  thousand  years  of  human 
progress  unroll  before  us.  "  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon 
you,"  said  Napoleon,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  battle  beneath 
the  Pyramids.  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  us,  emboldening 
us  to  grapple  our  problem. 

"We  begin  our  study  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The 
world  then  knew  little  of  God.  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  with  all 
their  material  greatness,  had  absolutely  no  germ  of  spiritual 
promise.  Whatever  of  divine  light  gleamed  here  and  there,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  in  the  path  of  virtue,  nor  from 
sinking  everywhere  into  greater  corruption.  Where  and  how 
should  a  beginning  be  made  toward  their  recovery  to  God  and 
righteousness  ?  Not  by  commissioning  another  preacher  like  Noah 
to  go  through  the  earth,  for  the  condition  of  society  would  not 
yet  warrant  it.  Two  thousand  years  must  elapse  before  such 
work  could  be  successful.  Meantime  there  must  be  funded  some- 
where among  men  a  grand  reserve  of  spiritual  power,  by  which, 
when  undertaken,  the  work  might  be  sustained.  Not  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  not  yet  prepared  to  save  men,  —  had  not  the  Lamb 
been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  was  not  his  sacri- 
ficial love  waiting  to  manifest  itself  ?  —  and  not  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  might  not  be  striving  with  men,  in  all  the  intervening  cen- 
turies, and  among  all  the  nations ;  but  in  his  work  of  redemption 
God  makes  use  of  human  agencies,  to  which  He  commits  his 
oracles,  and  such  an  agency  had  yet  to  be  prepared,  for  there  was 
none  on  earth.  And  not  only  must  a  people  be  constituted  to 
whom  it  would  be  safe  to  intrust  the  divine  message ;  they  must 
also  become,  as  compared  with  all  the  other  nations,  a  great  reser- 
voir of  moral  and  spiritual  power,  so  that  when  they  carried  forth 
the  gospel  of  redemption  it  might  be,  not  with  the  halting  and 
uncertain  steps  of  isolated  and  unsustained  men,  but  with  the 
momentum  given  by  centuries  of  faith  in  God,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  spiritual  reserve  behind  them.  Accordingly 
God  called  Abram,  the  Hebrew,  out  of  Mesopotamia  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  There,  by  strange  providences.  He  raised  up  a  people, 
which  He  isolated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  The  laws  and 
observances  given  them  all  tended  to  impress  upon  them  that  they, 
and  they  only,  were  the  chosen  of  God.  What  became  of  the 
outside  world  was  to  them  of  no  importance,  hardly  a  matter  of 
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thought  save  as  they  went  to  war  with  them,  or  were  from  time  \ 
to  time  inveigled  by  their  idolatries.    So  far  were  they  from  being  \ 
a  missionary  nation,  that  we  hear  of  but  one  man  in  all  their  long  | 
history  who  preached  to  Gentiles  ;  and  that  was  J onah,  who  was  | 
driven  to  his  unheard-of  task  by  miraculous  manifestations,  and 
was  sore  displeased  when  his  preaching  led  to  the  repentance  and  ; 
preservation  of  the  Ninevites.    But,  under  this  restrictive  train-  | 
ing,  they  did  become  a  people  whose  God  was  the  Lord,  to  whom 
idolatry  was  abomination,  who  did  believe  in  righteousness  and  in 
things  spiritual  and  eternal,  and  among  the  choicer  spirits  of  whom 
hearts  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Son  of  God.  In 
other  words,  they  had,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  established  in  the  ! 
earth  a  spiritual  centre,  had  accumulated  a  moral  and  spiritual  j 
reserve,  such  that  there  was  now  only  needed  the  proclamation 
of  that  redemption  for  which  the  ages  had  waited,  and  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  preachers,  for  men  to  go 
forth,  not  now  like  Noah,  without  making  a  convert,  but  conquer- 
ing the  nations  for  Christ.    God  had  reared  up  in  the  earth  a  * 
Mount  Zion,  that  out  of  Zion  might  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.     And  now  Jordan  was  to 
overflow  all  its  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest.    Rome  and  Greece 
and  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  seemingly  forgotten  of  God,  had  not  been  : 
forgotten,  and  God's  love  for  them  had  not  at  any  time  been 
wanting.    But  until  now  men  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sus-  j 
tained  by  the  prayers  of  a  holy  church  strong  in  faith,  had  not  < 
been  found;  and  without  these  to  proclaim  the  redemption,  of  I 
what  use  to  them,  humanly  speaking,  had  been  the  coming  of  the  j 
Son  of  God?    Now  in  the  fullness  of  time  these  were  ready,  and  \ 
not  J udea  alone  but  all  the  nations  were  to  rejoice  in  the  salva-  j 
tion  of  God. 

Gamaliel,  as  we  saw,  did  not  know  of  this  method  of  God's 
working,  —  that  He  had  been  heaping  up  favors  upon  Israel  only 
that  in  due  time  they  might  abound  more  exceedingly  to  the  na-  i 
tion, —  and  so  was  not  certain  of  the  success  of  this  outreaching,  | 
all-embracing,  positive  gospel  of  the  apostles.    We,  seeing  that  it  * 
was  of  God,  feel  that  it  could  not  help  but  succeed,  as  it  did,  in  ■ 
winning  great  multitudes  to  the  faith,  and  leavening  all  the  then  ; 
accessible  world  with  Christianity.    This  outreaching,  all-embra- 
cing gospel  of  the  apostles,  we  have  called  it.    Surely  it  cannot  be  i 
needful  to-day  to  substantiate  these  words ;  to  recall  their  commis-  j 
sion :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  ! 
whole  creation ;  "  to  listen  to  Paul,  upon  Mars'  HiU,  declaring  that  ] 
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God  "  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent ; "  or  to  cite  the 
letters  of  the  great  apostle,  declaring  that  "  the  grace  of  God  hath 
appeared,  bringing  salvation  to  all  men, "  or  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews,  declaring  of  Jesus  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  should 
taste  death  for  every  man."  It  goes  without  saying,  that  apostolic 
preaching,  and  the  apostolic  theology  which  underlay  their  preach- 
ing, were  of  the  outreaching,  inclusive  type. 

Why,  then,  we  ask,  did  such  preaching  cease,  and  such  theology 
give  way  to  a  different  type,  before  all  had  been  included  under 
the  Christian  sway  ?  Why  did  the  faith  pause  in  Western  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  then  even  shrink  back  from  regions  which  it  had 
conquered,  instead  of  bursting  the  barriers  of  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  winning  all  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Orient?  Because,  we  reply,  it  is  God's  method  to  work  through 
human  agencies  ;  and  now,  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  redemp- 
tive work,  this  human  element  proved  sadly  limited.  True,  there 
had  been  funded  in  that  people  of  Israel  resources  of  spiritual 
power  which  availed  the  church  for  three  centuries,  long  after  the 
Jewish  nation  had  ceased,  as  such,  to  exist.  But  all  human  re- 
sources, however  large,  come  to  an  end.  The  first  missionaries, 
sustained  by  a  church  that  felt  behind  it  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
felt  itself  the  inheritor  of  all  the  wealth  stored  up  on  Mount  Zion, 
went  forth  with  undaunted  zeal,  their  one  thought  that  Christ  died 
for  all,  and  that  by  his  grace  all  men,  Jew  and  Greek,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  should  hear  of  his  gospel  and  live.  But 
generations  passed.  The  funded  resources  of  the  chosen  nation 
and  the  holy  church  ran  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last,  like  the 
waters  of  an  intermittent  spring,  they  ceased  to  overflow  to  those 
without.  Jordan  ceased  to  overflow  all  its  banks,  and  it  ceased  to 
be  a  time  of  harvest.  This  was  not  because  God*s  grace  was 
limited.  Had  men  still  been  found  to  carry  the  gospel  with  apos- 
tolic zeal,  it  would  have  proved  as  availing  at  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger  as  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  by  the  far-off 
China  Sea  as  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  What  was  limited,  depleted 
beyond  ability  to  do  aggressive  work  outside  its  own  confines,  was 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  church,  made  up  of  men  whose  spiritual 
capacities  were  finite.  It  need  not  be  claimed  that  this  power  was 
absolutely  curtailed,  —  probably  it  was  not ;  but  relatively  to  the 
field  which  it  occupied,  it  had  declined  beyond  the  point  of  ag- 
gressive work.  Not  a  little  of  the  power  which  might  have  been 
given  to  evangelizing  the  nations  was  diverted  to  the  theological 
contests  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.    Indeed,  the  cessation 
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of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  faith  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  exact  formulating  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  in  precise  creeds ; 
a  work  which  needed  to  be  done,  truly,  but  which  was  the  mark 
of  a  spiritual  decline,  of  a  church  getting  ready  for  an  age  of 
pause  and  recuperation,  rather  than  of  a  church  of  apostolic 
vigor.  But  the  creed-making  diversion  was  not  the  cause,  it  was 
only  a  symptom  of  the  decline  in  aggressive  power.  The  real  cause 
was  the  power  of  the  ever-increasing  worldliness,  against  which 
the  church  had  contended  valiantly,  but  before  which  it  had  now 
to  pause  for  breath.  God's  grace  was  in  no  wise  depleted  ;  the 
Spirit  was  yet  ready  to  go  forth  with  men  and  bless  their  labors  ; 
but  the  element  of  human  spiritual  energy,  which  God's  method 
of  advancing  his  kingdom  always  involves,  had  now,  so  to  speak, 
been  spread  so  thin  over  those  heathen  millions  that  there  was 
nowhere  depth  and  vigor  enough  to  advance.  The  stream  that 
flowed  from  Mount  Zion  was  like  the  rivers  which  flow  from 
Mount  Lebanon  into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  They  leap  down 
the  mountain  sides  in  headlong  torrents,  and  push  their  way  for  a 
time  with  vigor,  not  only  making  their  banks  luxuriant,  but  rush- 
ing ever  forward  to  new  fields.  But  the  expanse  is  ever  wider, 
and  the  desert  soil  drier,  and  the  streams  become  rivulets,  and 
the  rivulets  disappear  in  the  sands.  The  rivers  have  not  ceased 
to  flow,  but  all  their  waters  are  absorbed  in  the  nearer  plain. 
They  cannot  reach  the  regions  beyond,  until  the  returning  sun 
again  shines  on  snow-capped  Lebanon,  and  mightier  torrents  rush 
down  its  slopes.  So  the  stream  that  was  making  glad  the  city  of 
God  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  found  its  natural  limit,  and 
for  many  following  centuries  watered  only  Southern  and  Western 
Europe.  How  long  would  it  be  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
should  again  appear  with  power  in  his  church,  filling  to  overflow- 
ing its  springs  of  spiritual  life,  and  bringing  a  new  era  of  apos- 
tolic zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ?  No  one  could  foretell. 
The  world  had  once  waited  two  thousand  years  while  the  Jewish 
church  had  done  only  internal  work.  Might  it  not  have  to  wait 
as  long  for  the  Christian  church  ? 

And,  meantime,  what  was  to  be  the  training  of  this  church? 
Singularly  enough,  it  was  not  a  little  like  that  of  the  old  chosen 
people.  From  first  to  last,  from  the  cessation  of  the  territorial 
conquests  of  Christianity  until  the  new  apostolic  era  dawned  with 
this  century,  everything  tended  to  shut  the  church  up  within  itself 
and  narrow  its  sympathies,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  to  its  own  lands, 
if  not  to  its  own  fold.    There  were,  of  course,  local  and  excep- 
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tional  centres  of  aggressive  life :  for  example,  the  Irish  church  of 
the  sixth  century,  sending  its  missionaries  to  Scotland  and  to 
Central  Europe ;  Rome,  under  Gregory,  sending  Augustine  and 
his  monks  to  pagan  England ;  the  English  church  of  the  eighth 
century  sending  Boniface  into  Germany,  and  the  monasteries  of 
the  ninth  century  sending  Anschar  and  his  successors  to  the  con- 
version of  Scandinavia.  Still  it  was  true  that  the  great  work  of 
the  church  for  above  a  thousand  years  was  internal,  its  thoughts 
and  prayers  seldom  recognizing  the  great  world  without,  save  as  it 
drew  swords  now  and  then  with  the  Saracens,  as  the  old  Jews  had 
fought  with  Philistines  and  Assyrians.  Its  life  was  thus  turned 
in  upon  itself  by  a  succession  of  providences  as  marked  as  any  in 
the  history  of  Israel.  The  decline  in  civilization,  and  so  in  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  which  followed  the 
inroads  of  the  Northern  nations,  played  its  part.  In  the  East, 
the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  half  pagan  state  led  to  the 
hardening  of  Christianity  into  a  mere  intellectual  and  tritheistic 
orthodoxy,  which  paralyzed  all  aggressive  effort,  and  opened  the 
field  to  the  at  least  monotheistic  Mohammedans. 

But  in  the  West,  where  spiritual  life  still  abounded,  the  chief 
restrictive  elements  were  the  Latin  theology  and  Roman  ecclesias- 
ticism.  The  foundation  of  this  theology,  laid  not  in  Rome  but 
in  the  province  of  North  Africa,  lacked  the  breadth  given  to  the- 
ology by  contemporary  Greeks,  TertuUian,  the  first  Latin  writer, 
suggesting  to  us  rather  an  old  Hebrew  prophet  than  a  Christian 
apostle.  And  this  Judaistic  beginning  was  prophetic.  For  the 
hand  that  had  given  Moses  to  Israel  soon  gave  to  the  Latin  church 
its  Augustine.  Augustine  !  a  man  of  the  ages,  but  still  a  North 
African,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  Tertullian.  He  formulated 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  of  the  Latin  church,  not  upon  the  broad 
conceptions  of  Christ  as  a  universal  Saviour,  which  obtained  in  the 
earlier  church,  but  upon  those  rigid  and  narrowing  conceptions  of 
election  and  irresistible  grace,  and  reprobation  and  utter  helpless- 
ness, which  we  now  sum  up  under  the  name  of  Calvinism,  —  a  the- 
ology from  which  the  Western  church  has  never  fairly  escaped 
until  within  the  memory  of  man.  Whatever  of  gratitude  the 
church  may  owe  to  Augustine  and  Calvin  —  and  it  does  owe 
much  —  the  debt  is  not  for  what  they  did  to  enlarge  its  sympa- 
thies and  extend  its  work  among  the  heathen,  but  for  what  they 
did  to  intensify  and  elevate  its  interior  life.  For,  so  long  as 
those  two  minds  dominated,  to  the  exclusion  of  truths  which  they 
had  forgotten,  the  apostolic  era  was  compelled  to  wait. 
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Then,  secondly,  under  the  double  influence  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitution and  of  the  power  of  the  papacy,  arose  that  peculiarly 
restrictive  doctrine  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  which  it 
was  virtually  limited  to  those  in  orders.  A  popular  picture  of 
the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  represents  a  ship  in  full  sail  for 
the  heavenly  port,  on  board  of  which  no  one  is  to  be  seen  but  the 
clergy,  though  one  good-natured  monk  has  hold  of  a  rope  by 
which  he  is  dragging  along  a  poor  struggling  wretch,  presumably 
a  layman,  in  the  water.  Such  ecclesiastical  ideas  were  hardly 
more  adapted  than  the  Augustinian  theology  to  promote  foreign 
missions  and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  We  have  no  reflec- 
tion to  make  upon  either  of  these,  but  we  recognize  clearly 
what  was  and  what  was  not  their  mission.  It  was  not,  any  more 
than  was  tliat  of  the  Mosaic  system,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
whole  creation  ;  it  was  to  affect  in  some  way  the  interior  life  of 
the  church.  Beyond  question  both  the  theology  and  the  eccle- 
siasticism  gave  to  churchmen  a  certain  assurance  of  the  divine 
guidance,  and  a  certain  strength  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
mediaeval  worldliness,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had, 
and  so  helped  to  bring  the  church  through  to  better  days.  For 
better  days  came.  They  began  with  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  the  lessening  of  clerical  corruption,  through  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Thanks  to  this,  and  to  other  salutary 
influences  preceding  and  following,  the  Roman  church  was  for  a 
little  time  shaken  out  of  its  selfish  apathy,  and  sent  its  mission- 
aries, like  Las  Casas  and  Xavier,  to  the  farthest  East  and  the 
most  distant  West.  But  the  new  apostolic  era  was  not  to  be  in- 
augurated by  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  was  it  to  begin  at  that 
Reformation  period.  For  the  early  Protestant  church  was  even 
less  than  the  Roman  a  missionary  church.  That  branch  of  it 
through  which,  mainly,  the  apostolic  work  was  to  revive  —  the 
churches  of  England  and  America  —  had  singularly  enough  to 
undergo  another  special  training,  under  those  narrowing  but  spir- 
itually intensifying  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  And  what  there  was 
in  Judaism  to  develop  a  Judas  Maccabseus  and  exalt  a  whole  peo- 
ple into  a  reservoir  of  spiritual  power,  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  in  Calvinism  to  develop  a  John  Knox,  a  John  Robinson,  an 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  to  store  up  at 
length  in  Old  England  and  New  England  a  spiritual  fund,  which 
needed  only  the  broadening  of  the  thought  of  its  possessors,  and  the 
touch  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  their  souls,  to  inaugurate  the  long- 
delayed  era  of  salvation  and  send  forth  missionaries  to  the  conquest 
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of  the  world.  The  broadening  of  the  thought  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  —  just  what  was  needed  to  inaugurate  the  apos- 
tolic mission  era.  And  that  these  were  needed  now  is  proved  by 
an  incident  of  the  occurrence  of  which  this  is  the  centennial  year. 
Others  like  it  could  be  cited  among  the  Calvinists  of  Scotland  and 
New  England,  but  this  one  is  typical.  By  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  serious  inroads  had  been  made  upon  the  the- 
ology of  the  fathers  of  the  Keformation,  but  if  there  was  an  in- 
tact English  Calvinist  living  it  was  the  venerable  Dr.  Ryland,  the 
Baptist  preacher  of  Northampton.  When,  at  a  meeting  of  min- 
isters of  which  he  was  chairman,  William  Carey  presumed  to  pro- 
pose a  discussion  on  the  question  "  Whether  the  command  given 
to  the  apostles,  to  teach  all  nations,  was  not  obligatory  on  all  suc- 
ceeding ministers  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  "  Ryland  shouted  out, 
"  You  are  a  miserable  enthusiast  for  asking  such  a  question. 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  done  before  another  Pentecost,  when  an 
effusion  of  miraculous  gifts,  including  the  gift  of  tongues,  will 
give  effect  to  the  commission  of  Christ  as  at  first."  But  happily 
the  Pentecostal  Spirit  was  working  in  ways  which  Dr.  Ryland  had 
not  yet  recognized.  Just  as,  when  the  long  winter  of  inaction 
was  closing  in  upon  the  church,  provision  had  been  made  by 
rigidly  formulating  the  doctrines,  by  narrowing  Christian  sympa- 
thies to  the  elect,  and  by  organizing  and  sharply  defining  the  work 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  church ;  so  now,  when  the  spring  was 
coming,  the  movements  of  those  days  were  being  reversed.  In- 
stead of  Augustine  had  risen  John  Wesley.  Instead  of  predesti- 
nation of  the  few  to  be  saved  and  the  multitudes  to  be  lost,  there 
had  been  ringing  through  England  for  forty  years  and  upon  the 
shores  of  America  for  twenty  years  the  doctrines  of  free  grace 
and  atonement  for  all.  As  a  result,  the  narrow  conceptions  of 
Dr.  Ryland  as  to  God's  purposes  of  mercy  had  been  so  far  replaced 
by  broader  views  that  when  he  rebuked  Carey  he  found,  so  far  as 
theory  went,  few  sympathizers.  Whatever  men's  creeds,  practi- 
cally men  did  not  believe,  with  the  Westminster  Confession,  that 
in  predestinating  some  men  and  angels  unto  everlasting  life,  and 
foreordaining  some  to  everlasting  death,  God  had  "  particularly 
and  unchangeably  "  designated  them,  so  that  "  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished." If  they  had  so  believed,  little  good  might  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  have  been  to  them  so  far  as  missions  were  concerned.  Men 
do  not  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  even  in  the  service  of 
God,  without  some  hope  of  results.    They  had,  in  this  instance, 
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to  be  delivered  from  a  paralyzing  fatalism.  This  deliverance 
from  the  old  hyper-Calvinistic  views  had  come,  in  England,  with- 
out great  intellectual  struggles.  Richard  Baxter  and  Philip  Dod- 
dridge had  somewhat  smoothed  their  asperities  at  an  earlier  day. 
Then,  undermined  as  they  had  been  by  the  latitudinarian  views 
of  the  Church  of  England,  when  evangelical  Arminianism  thus 
asserted  itself,  under  the  Wesleys,  they  fell,  almost  by  their  own 
weight.  And  then  that  Spirit  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  a 
handful  of  brethren  at  Herrnhut,  and  upon  those  few  young  men 
who  knelt  with  Wesley  at  Oxford,  became  as  tongues  of  fire  de- 
scending here  and  there  upon  devout  souls  —  mostly  Calvinists,  in 
whom  God  by  his  chosen  method  had  been  working  his  own  deep 
work  —  and  showing  them  that,  like  St.  Paul,  they  were  not  sim- 
ply to  labor  at  home,  but  to  go  far  off  among  the  Gentiles. 

This  in  Old  England.  In  New  England  Calvinism  was  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  righteousness  in- 
volved the  battling  of  giants.  The  strings  of  the  instrument  that 
sounds  the  clearest  notes  are  given  an  extra  tension.  So,  as  if  to 
America  was  to  be  committed  the  place  of  honor  in  the  impending 
work,  to  her  was  vouchsafed  a  third  spiritual  intensifying  through 
Calvinistic  teachings.  Augustine,  Calvin,  Jonathan  Edwards : 
our  Moses,  Ezra,  and  John  the  Baptist.  That  eighteenth  century 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  Old  England  chiefly  affected 
the  heart,  in  New  England  touched  head  and  heart.  There  were 
revivals  here.  The  Great  Awakening  brought  many  into  the 
churches ;  but  the  permanent  results  were  not  class-meetings  and 
love-feasts,  but  theological  treatises.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  no 
less  a  predestinarian  than  Calvin  or  Augustine,  and  he  gave  to 
their  doctrines  a  new  lease  of  life  in  New  England ;  nevertheless 
he  initiated  the  downfall  of  what  he  persuaded  himself  to  be  a 
system  of  truth.  When,  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  Latin 
church,  God  was  preparing  for  the  long  Judaistic  era,  old  Ter- 
tuUian  said  of  certain  cherished  views  that  he  believed  them  be- 
cause they  were  impossible.  At  the  close  of  that  era  Edwards 
may  have  believed  as  difficult  doctrines  as  Tertullian ;  but  he 
made  herculean  efforts  to  prove  that  they  were  possible.  That  he 
failed  of  justifying  Old  Calvinism  to  a  generation  of  men  whose 
hearts  God  had  touched,  and  whose  intellects  He  had  quickened, 
is  shown  by  the  theological  writings  of  that  remarkable  body  of 
men  who  followed  him,  and  who  developed  what  we  know  as  New 
England  theology,  as  distinct  from  the  Calvinism  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  origin.    To  these  men 
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theology  was  not  a  completed  and  perfected  system,  to  be  found 
ready  made  in  Calvin's  Institutes,  but,  in  Dr.  Bacon's  words, 
"  their  own  free  and  earnest  thinking  on  the  themes  of  God's  rev- 
elation to  mankind."  Such  thinking  soon  forbade  their  believing 
in  a  limited  atonement,  and  compelled  them  to  coordinate  ability 
and  responsibility.  But  whatever  they  did  not  believe,  they  did 
believe  in  the  divine  sovereignty ;  and  upon  this  corner  -  stone 
Hopkins  and  Bellamy  and  Edwards  (the  younger)  and  Smalley 
and  Emmons  and  Woods  reared  a  new  structure,  Calvinistic  still, 
intensely  so,  but  yet  breaking  from  the  old  bounds,  and  at  least 
proclaiming  that  Christ  died  for  all.  Side  by  side  with  this 
broadening  influence  had  been  another  which  affected  the  edu- 
cated classes.  College  education,  which  at  first  in  this  country 
had  been  hardly  more  than  a  preliminary  course  in  divinity,  began 
reaching  out  in  classical  studies.  A  partly  forgotten  world  was 
thus  brought  back  within  range  of  thought ;  and  who  shall  say  what 
questionings  it  awakened  ?  Then,  too,  the  commercial  relations 
of  our  little  corner  of  the  world  vied  with  those  of  Old  England 
in  reaching  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  preparing  another  class  of 
minds  for  larger  sympathies.  And  then  it  was  —  when,  to  com- 
plete our  comparison,  Judea  and  Greece  and  Rome  had  each  pre- 
pared the  way  —  that  the  pentecostal  tongues  fell  upon  Mills,  and 
Judson,  and  Hall,  and  Newell,  and  Ann  Hasseltine,  and  Harriet 
Atwood. 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 
And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  !  " 

was  at  last  the  cry,  and  the  King  of  Glory  went  forth  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  world. 

And  while  remembering  that  there  had  been  an  Eliot  and  a 
Brainerd  in  earlier  days  we  must  recognize  that  this  apostolic 
dawn  came,  as  it  had  come  in  England,  only  after  the  repudiation 
of  the  old  high  Calvinism.  But  between  theology  and  missions 
there  was  to  be  action  and  reaction.  If  the  breaking  down  of  the 
older  Calvinism  by  the  New  England  theology  contributed  to 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  grace  to  the  heathen  world,  the  opening 
of  that  door  contributed  in  turn  to  a  further  modification  of  our 
theology  :  just  as  the  apostolic  theology  had  been  modified  by  the 
reports  brought  back  from  their  mission  journey  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Among  a  people  praying  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  old  Hopkinsianism  was  compelled  to  bow  to  a  milder  and 
more  outreaching  faith.  As  the  old  New  England  theology  had 
been  unorthodox  outside  of  New  England,  the  representatives  of 
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New  Haven  and  Andover  became  unorthodox  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  New  England  divines.  As  Barnes  and  Beecher  had  been 
heretics  to  the  old  Old  School,  Professor  Taylor  was  now  a  heretic 
to  the  men  of  East  Windsor,  and  Professor  Park  was  a  heretic  to 
his  neighbors  of  the  preceding  generation.  But  were  these  men 
therefore  forsaking  the  truth  ?  No,  they  were  but  catching  the 
spirit  of  those  workers  far  off  among  the  Gentiles,  publishing 
salvation  to  all  men. 

And  as  that  spirit  was  wafted  back  to  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, so  it  was  carried  to  Old  England.  We  may,  with  Principal 
Tulloch,  trace  the  religious  thought  of  the  century  back  to  Cole- 
ridge, and  may  mark  all  the  windings  of  its  development  in  all 
the  schools  ;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  spirit  of  missions,  the  out- 
reaching  spirit  of  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
all  the  people,"  has  done  more  to  give  character  to  English  the- 
ology than  the  arguments  of  the  greatest  thinkers. 

If  on  both  continents  there  have  come  occasional  checks ;  if 
East  Windsor  for  a  time  drew  back  ;  if  ultra  ecclesiasts  are  to-day 
saying  that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  their  own  little  folds ; 
and  if  a  few  pulpit  orators,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  fatalistic 
teachings  of  modern  science,  rather  than  from  the  free  spirit  of 
modern  missions,  are  contenting  themselves  with  what  mission- 
Christianity  has  shaken  off  :  so  in  the  early  days  Peter  drew  back 
for  a  time  at  Antioch ;  James  continued  to  observe  the  temple 
ritual,  and  the  little  church  in  Galatia  concluded  that  none  could 
be  saved  except  they  were  circumcised ;  while  a  fraction  of  the 
church,  the  Ebionites,  actually  went  back  into  Judaism  or  became 
extinct.  Nevertheless,  apostolic  work  went  on,  and  Paul,  not 
Peter  nor  James,  was  the  theologian  of  the  first  great  mission 
epoch. 

And  as  of  the  first  so  also  of  the  second.  The  Christian  thought 
of  to-day  does  not  draw  its  inspiration  from  Augustine,  nor  from 
Calvin,  nor  from  Edwards,  but  from  Christ  and  from  Paul.  If  it 
receives  an  impetus  from  early  writings  outside  the  inspired  pages, 
it  is  from  the  works  of  the  free,  outreaching  Greek,  rather  than 
from  those  of  the  narrower  Latin  fathers.  With  Paul  it  counts 
not  itself  to  have  apprehended  ;  but  it  presses  on.  It  welcomes 
light  upon  God's  word  from  any  and  from  every  source.  It  has 
learned  something  within  the  past  twenty-five  and  even  within  the 
past  ten  years. 

Furthermore,  this  Christian  thought  has  uttered  itself.  The 
Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States  are  a  small  body 
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among  the  thousands  of  Israel ;  but  to  them  it  has  been  granted  j 
to  give  expression  to  the  only  original  Confession  of  Faith  put 
forth  by  any  important  branch  of  the  church  since  our  mission  era 
opened.  Prepared  at  the  instance  of  a  council  representing  a  con-  i 
stituency  as  large  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  by  a  large  com-  ' 
mittee  embracing  some  of  the  most  learned  and  most  truly  repre-  \ 
sentative  men  of  the  denomination,  it  formulated  the  essentials  of  | 
Christian  doctrine  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  New  Congrega-  ; 
tional  Creed.  Note  the  changes  from  the  last  preceding  original  j 
symbol  of  the  church.  Instead  of  thirty-three  chapters  of  theol-  i 
ogy,  summarized  in  a  Longer  and  a  Shorter  Catechism,  we  have  ; 
a  Statement  of  Doctrine  in  twelve  brief  articles,  which  (save  as  to 
church  polity  and  the  proper  subjects  for  baptism)  would  be  read- 
ily accepted  by  four  out  of  five  of  all  the  evangelical  Christians  j 
of  the  world,  as  embodying  the  fundamental  Christian  truths.  j 
But  instead  of  such  statements  as  that  adduced  from  the  West-  \ 
minster  Confession,  as  paralyzing  to  the  mission  spirit,  we  have  here 
the  mild  declaration  :  "  We  believe  that  the  providence  of  God  \ 
by  which  He  executes  his  eternal  purposes  in  the  government  of  j 
the  world  is  in  and  over  all  events  ;  yet  so  that  the  freedom  and  \ 
responsibility  of  man  are  not  impaired,  and  sin  is  the  act  of  the 
creature  alone  "  (Art.  II.).  We  have  also  in  this  brief  com- 
pendium such  statements  as :  "  We  believe  that  God  would  have  j 
all  men  return  to  Him,"  etc.  (Art.  IV.)  ;  "  We  believe  that  the  j 
.  .  .  churches  .  .  .  should  cooperate  in  the  work  which  Christ  has  ; 
committed  to  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  throughout  j 
the  world  "  (Art.  X.)  ;  "  We  believe  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  i 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  over  all  the  earth  "  (Art.  XII.).  Com-  \ 
paring  this  with  the  outreaching  spirit  of  the  apostolic  teachings,  ' 
and  with  Paul's  repudiation  of  Judaistic  narrowness,  we  may  j 
infer  that  the  theology  of  mission  epochs  discards  as  useless,  nar-  \ 
rowing,  exclusive  teachings,  which  tend  simply  to  the  edification  \ 
of  the  elect,  and  relegate  the  overwhelming  mass  of  mankind  to  \ 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  ;  and  that  it  puts  a  new  em-  | 
phasis  on  all  the  positive  redemptive  teachings,  and  on  all  the  \ 
outreaching,  inclusive,  world-embracing  truths  and  promises  of  j 
God's  word.  Individuals  have  claimed  that  this  new  creed  is  not  | 
representative,  and  that  instead  of  a  positive  theological  utter-  j 
ance,  it  is  a  mere  vanishing  point  in  theology  ;  but  the  great  body  i 
of  the  churches,  where  resides  the  mission  spirit,  rule  otherwise,  j 
and  accept  it  as  sound  and  sufficient,  —  as  voicing  the  Christian  ! 
sentiment  of  this  age  of  missions.    And  let  us  add  that  it  would 
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have  voicGv*  sufficiently  the  sentiments  of  the  churches  in  that 
other  apostolic  mission  age. 

Without  further  reference  to  this  creed,  however,  all  agree  that 
new  sentiments  of  some  sort,  a  change  of  emphasis  upon  the  old 
truths,  or  new  statements  of  what  has  always  been  believed,  or  in 
some  cases  new  phases  of  truth,  are  the  order  of  the  day  through- 
out evangelical  Christendom.  What  we  may  claim  is  that  these 
are  but  expressions  of  the  outreaching  spirit  of  this  epoch  of  mis- 
sions. The  Judaistic,  recuperative,  and  accumulative  age  of  the 
church,  which  lasted  fourteen  centuries,  has  passed  away ;  and 
the  age  of  aggressive  work  is  now  in  full  progress.  Let  no  one 
think,  because  it  has  discarded  the  Augustinian  terminology,  that 
it  is  an  age  of  theological  dissolution.  Rather,  so  far  as  New 
England  is  concerned,  our  theology  is  the  highest  step  of  that 
scala  ascensus,  in  part  so  ably  traced  by  Professor  Park,^  of  which 
the  lower  steps  have  been  the  old  Old  Calvinism,  the  teachings  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  old  New  England  theology,  and  the  the- 
ology of  New  Haven  and  of  Andover  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

George  A,  Jackson, 

SWAMPSCOTT. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Two  writers  of  our  age  and  tongue,  as  different  from  each  other 
as  two  men  could  well  be,  have  both  been  very  commonly  des- 
ignated cynics:  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Was  either  a  cynic  ?  To  decide,  we  must  first  know 
what  a  cynic  is.  We  need  not  go  back  to  minute  inquiries  about 
those  Greeks  who  properly  and  specifically  bore  the  name.  It  is 
enough  that  their  behavior  has  left  upon  mankind  the  ineffaceable 
impression  that  they  looked  upon  human  nature  as  essentially  bes- 
tial, and  held  it  an  utter  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  raise  it. 
Irredeemable  worthlessness  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  verdict 
upon  it.  This,  of  course,  implies  a  certain  apprehension  of  a  higher 
standard  of  abstract  possibility.  Without  the  recognition  of  such 
a  standard  they  could  not  have  rendered  such  a  verdict. 

Now  of  course,  neither  Thackeray  nor  Hawthorne  can  be  im- 
agined a  cynic  in  the  brutal  sense  of  the  old  paganism.  Both  rec- 
ognize the  Christian  standard  of  character,  and  accept  the  Chris- 

^  The  Atonement :  Discourse  and  Treatise,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
E.  A.  Park. 
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tian  prospects  of  destiny.  This  in  them  is  not  perfunctory  or 
casual,  but  is  interwoven  with  all  their  thought.  As  to  Thackeray, 
take  one  of  his  latest  books,  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip."  This 
is  a  story  of  no  account  in  itself.  Philip  is  simply  an  excessively 
coarsened  Clive  Newcome.  This  degeneracy  has  turned  him  into 
that  *'beefish,  porterish,"  bellowing  sort  of  a  John  Bull,  hardly 
endurable  by  his  own  kind,  and  utterly  unendurable  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  whom  Hawthorne  so  abhorred,  and  so  delights  to  punc- 
ture. But  he  is  a  high-minded,  pure-minded  man,  whose  heart  rests 
in  the  charities  of  home,  who  trusts  in  the  providence  of  God  for 
the  future,  and  overflows  with  thanksgiving  to  it  for  the  present 
and  the  past.  And  because  the  great  heart  of  the  author  raises  a 
long  cry  of  agony,  ever  and  anon  relieving  itself  in  bitter  badinage, 
under  the  stifling  pressure  of  externals  that  are  strangling  to  death 
the  pure  affections  and  ordinances  of  Heaven,  he  is  denounced 
as  a  cynic !  He  might  as  well  be  denounced  as  a  Grand  Inquis- 
itor. The  misapplication  would  not  be  a  whit  more  egregious. 
He  does  not  stand  so  closely  in  communication  with  the  highest 
springs  of  redeeming  power  as  to  be  received  into  the  race  of  the 
prophets,  but  it  would  be  vastly  nearer  the  truth  to  call  him  a 
prophet  than  a  cynic. 

Hawthorne  has  no  such  burden  to  bear  of  a  society  weighed 
down  by  omnipotent  Mammon.  The  world  in  which  he  has 
grown  up  and  writes  is  a  society  of  simple  relations,  in  which  indi- 
vidual character  is  free  to  move  and  to  denote  itself.  His  pier- 
cing vision,  however,  would  have  seen  to  the  heart  of  human  real- 
ity under  any  complications  of  society.  These  hardly  take  hold 
of  him.  The  individual,  in  his  nearest  and  primal  relations,  is  to 
him  almost  all  in  all.  He  contemplates  him,  it  is  true,  and  has  no 
wish  to  contemplate  him  otherwise  than,  as  living  in  civilized  soci- 
ety, encompassed  by  the  wider  bands  of  religious  and  civil  fellow- 
ship. But  these  wider  ties  themselves  hardly  draw  his  mind  to 
them.  He  stands  aloof  from  the  church,  and  except  as  the  neces- 
sities of  visible  life  press  too  peremptorily  upon  him,  he  stands 
almost  equally  aloof  from  the  state.  He  is  not  disloyal  to  either. 
He  is  neither  atheist  nor  anarchist.  Were  it  necessary  to  defend 
the  national  life,  or  the  foundations  of  Christian  society,  he  would 
be  as  ready  to  die  as  another.  But,  for  all  that,  their  images  pass 
over  his  mind  "  like  shadows  in  the  mirror'd  glass."  It  is  the  in- 
dividual that  fixes  his  regard. 

But  has  he  not  a  "  frozen  mind  "  even  toward  the  individual  ? 
Such  a  question  might  be  pertinently  asked  concerning  Goethe. 
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He  is  very  commonly  accredited  with  a  heart  whose  infinite  sym- 
pathies could  congeal  at  order,  though  the  sudden  chill  should  be 
mortal  to  another  heart,  even  the  nearest.  But  assuredly  no  such 
question  need  be  asked  concerning  Hawthorne.  There  needed  no 
desecration  of  the  silence  and  sacredness  of  love  to  let  us  know 
that  few  such  husbands  and  few  such  wives  have  lived  since  Eden. 
A  fierce,  absorbing  passion,  even  a  permanent  one,  may  be  sus- 
tained by  an  all-devouring  selfishness.  But  the  reverent  self-sur- 
render, which  was  the  soul  of  this  wonderful  wedded  life,  can  draw 
its  nourishment  from  nothing  less  than  the  love  of  universal  hu- 
manity. There  are  two  things  in  Hawthorne  as  a  writer,  —  his 
human  heart  of  fellowship,  and  the  merciless  vision,  which,  in  his 
own  despite,  will  not  suffer  him  to  take  illusion  for  reality,  or  to 
call  evil  good,  whose  pitiless  gaze  compels  the  Lamia  to  shriek  and 
reveal  herself.  In  his  lesser  pieces  (for  which  we  must  own  that 
we  incline  to  share  Miss  DeQuincey's  preference)  we  find  the 
former  in  such  as  Chippings  with  a  Chisel,  The  Wives  of  the 
Dead,  Edward  Fane's  Rosebud,  Little  Annie's  Ramble  (for  Haw- 
thorne's love  of  childhood  is  only  the  untroubled  form  of  his  love 
of  humanity),  The  Old  Apple  Dealer,  The  Threefold  Destiny, 
and,  above  all,  The  Village  Uncle.  These  words  are  not  the  words 
of  art,  but  the  words  of  the  heart :  "  In  chaste  and  warm  affec- 
tions, humble  wishes,  and  honest  toil  for  some  useful  end,  there  is 
health  for  the  mind,  and  quiet  for  the  heart,  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
life,  and  the  fairest  hope  of  Heaven." 

Of  that  terrible  glance,  which,  turned  in  any  direction,  brings' 
up  the  disguised  fiend  in  his  proper  shape,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,, 
I  need  give  no  illustration.  But  we  do  well  to  reflect  how  often 
this  detected  fiend  is  that  of  self-separating  Pride.  This  is  shown 
with  terrible  power  in  Lady  Eleanore's  Mantle,  but  above  all  in 
The  Unpardonable  Sin.  Ethan  Brand  "  remembered  with  what 
tenderness,  with  what  love  and  sympathy  for  mankind,  and  what 
pity  for  human  guilt  and  woe,  he  had  first  begun  to  contemplate 
those  ideas  which  afterwards  became  the  inspiration  of  his  life ; 
with  what  reverence  he  had  then  looked  into  the  heart  of  man, 
viewing  it  as  a  temple  originally  divine,  and  however  desecrated, 
stiU  to  be  held  sacred  by  a  brother ;  with  what  awful  fear  he  had 
deprecated  the  success  of  his  pursuit,  and  prayed  that  the  Un- 
pardonable Sin  might  never  be  revealed  to  him.  Then  ensued 
that  vast  intellectual  development  which,  in  its  progress,  disturbed 
the  counterpoise  between  his  mind  and  heart.  The  Idea  that 
possessed  his  life  had  operated  as  a  means  of  education ;  it  had 
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gone  on  cultivating  his  powers  to  the  highest  point  o£  which  they 
were  susceptible ;  it  had  raised  him  from  the  level  of  an  unlettered 
laborer  to  stand  on  a  star-lit  eminence,  whither  the  philosophers 
of  the  earth,  laden  with  the  lore  of  universities,  might  vainly  strive 
to  clamber  after  him.  So  much  for  the  intellect !  But  where 
was  the  heart  ?  That,  indeed,  had  withered  —  had  contracted  — 
had  hardened  —  had  perished !  It  had  ceased  to  partake  of  the 
universal  throb.  He  had  lost  his  hold  of  the  magnetic  chain  of 
humanity.  He  was  no  longer  a  brother-man,  opening  the  cham- 
bers or  the  dungeons  of  our  common  nature  by  the  key  of  holy 
sympathy,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  share  in  all  its  secrets  ;  he 
was  now  a  cold  observer,  looking  on  mankind  as  the  subject  of  his 
experiment,  and,  at  length,  converting  man  and  woman  to  be  his 
puppets,  and  pulling  the  wires  that  moved  them  to  such  degrees  of 
crime  as  were  demanded  for  his  study."  This  he  finds  at  last  to 
be  the  Unpardonable  Sin. 

Indeed,  Hawthorne's  sense  of  being  peculiarly  accessible  to  this 
temptation  gives  to  his  descriptions  of  the  consequences  of  yield- 
ing to  it  a  lurid  intensity  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  one 
else.  The  pride  which  sunders  brotherhood  has  been,  of  course, 
denounced  under  various  aspects  ever  since  Christ  came  into  the 
world.  To  Hawthorne  it  reveals  itself  especially  under  the  aspect 
of  horribleness.  We  remember  how  fearfully  even  Alice  Pyncheon 
is  punished  because  the  prejudices  of  her  caste  betray  her  for  a 
moment  into  it.  It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  this,  that  his 
Note-Books  do  not  present  him  in  a  very  amiable  light.  There  is 
force  in  what  a  critic  has  said,  that  the  more  you  read  them,  the 
less  you  like  him.  He  was  intensely  masculine,  intensely  shy,  and 
had  been  too  many  years  unappreciated  and  obscure  to  have  ever 
gained  that  easy  confidence  of  his  own  position  which  allows  of 
complaisance  towards  commonplace  humanity.  In  Hawthorne 
his  constitutional  dislike  of  pretence  and  his  somewhat  excessive 
uneasiness  under  conventional  superiority  sometimes  ferment  to- 
gether rather  unpleasantly.  Moral  clearsightedness  cannot  be 
too  piercing;  but  apart  from  that,  as  Merivale  says,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  man  is  either  happier  or  wiser  for  being  too  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  illusions  of  his  kind.  Hawthorne's  Jour- 
nals suggest  rather  too  frequently  what  Margaret  Fuller  says  of 
Carlyle,  that  he  reminded  her  of  the  hawk  rather  than  of  the  eagle. 
But  superficial  unamiability,  petulance,  even  peevishness,  in  com- 
menting on  empirical  specimens  of  mankind  and  womankind,  are 
not  the  substance  of  character,  though  they  certainly  are  an  un- 
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desirable  incrustation  upon  it.  Hawthorne  was  an  ideal  husband, 
a  reverent  son,  a  loving  father,  a  faithful  brother,  a  warm-hearted 
and  unwavering  friend.  It  was  an  inalienable  honor  which  befell 
Franklin  Pierce  that  he  was  with  him  alone  at  the  last.  And  how 
his  heart  stood  towards  humanity  at  large  may  be  felt  in  his  de- 
scription of  Outcast  London.  "  If  a  single  one  of  those  helpless 
little  ones  be  lost,  the  world  is  lost."  Compare  this,  for  instance, 
with  the  contemptuous  aristocracy  of  a  Theodore  Winthrop,  re- 
viewing the  stolid  Mormon  immigrants,  and  deciding  that  they  are 
hardly  worth  saving,  and  note,  not  a  gradual,  but  an  essential  con- 
trast. 

What  of  his  attitude  towards  moral  evil?  Is  it  healthy? 
That  he  has  a  special  divine  commission  to  deal  with  it  in  its 
manifold  forms  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  anything  else  which  to 
state  is  to  prove.  And  that  his  attitude  towards  it  is  one  of  moral 
sanity  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  resulting  impression  is  never 
one  of  sympathy  or  allowance,  but  always  of  horror  at  the  sin,  and 
sadness  over  the  sinner,  mounting  into  abhorrence  only  when  the 
sinner,  like  Judge  Pyncheon,  has,  by  his  own  voluntary  and  obsti- 
nate purpose,  so  inextricably  identified  himself  with  his  sin  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  separate  them.  The  only  question  remaining 
is.  Ought  attention  to  be  so  strongly  called  to  evil?  We  know 
the  forced  smile  with  which  the  Greek  passed  by  death.  But  it 
did  not  abolish  death.  Such  a  mental  attitude,  however,  towards 
one  great  half  of  moral  evil,  namely,  sensual  evil,  goes  a  long  way 
towards  abolishing  it.  And  Hawthorne  is  as  pure  a  writer  as 
Charles  Dickens.  But  against  the  other  great  half,  fiendish  evil, 
in  all  its  manifold  degrees  and  shapes,  horror  can  hardly  be  too 
variously  excited.  As  Rothe  says  (in  this  very  much  wiser  than 
Lotze)  the  Devil  is  not  a  legitimate  power  in  the  universe,  but  as 
an  actual  one  God  must  recognize  him.  And  Hawthorne  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  possibility  of  fiendish  sin,  in  which  the 
man,  willingly  surrendering  himself  to  some  utter  malignity  of 
selfishness,  becomes  properly  a  devil,  and  when  the  limitations  of 
humanity  fall  away  is  liable  to  appear  as  one.  Whether  this  trans- 
mutation of  celestial  possibilities  into  infernal  realities  is  final 
and  irreversible  lies  beyond  the  line  of  his  speculations.  Haw- 
thorne, as  in  his  comments  on  the  poor  of  London,  fully  recog- 
nizes the  heart  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  will  not  suffer  the 
meanest  to  perish  for  lack  of  opportunity.  But  he  fully  recognizes 
that  sin  may  be  so  accepted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  will  as  to 
become,  to  our  human  view,  inalienable  from  it.    That  shallowest 
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of  notions,  which  conceives  the  human  personality  as  eternally 
librating  in  indeterminate  caprice  between  good  and  evil,  finds  no 
support  from  this  deep  observer  of  spiritual  reality.  In  John 
Inglefield's  Thanksgiving  he  speaks  of  "  those  waking  dreams  in 
which  the  guilty  soul  will  sometimes  stray  back  to  its  innocence. 
But  Sin,  alas  !  is  careful  of  her  bond-slaves  ;  they  hear  her  voice, 
perhaps,  at  the  holiest  moment,  and  are  constrained  to  go  whither 
she  summons  them.  The  same  dark  power  that  drew  Prudence 
Inglefield  from  her  father's  hearth  —  the  same  in  its  nature, 
though  heightened  then  to  a  dread  necessity  —  would  snatch  a 
guilty  soul  from  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  make  its  sin  and  its  pun- 
ishment alike  eternal." 

But  are  there  not  pieces  of  Hawthorne  which  leave  us  under  the 
spell  of  a  deep  discouragement  ?  There  are  those,  undoubtedly, 
which,  taken  alone,  might  do  so.  The  Shaker  Bridal,  The  Minis- 
ter's Black  Veil,  The  Prophetic  Pictures,  might  be  singled  out, 
though  hardly  any  others.  But  the  lesser  pieces  have  no  such 
separate  individuality  as  the  romances.  Like  waves,  they  are 
only  variously  shaped  expressions  of  an  underlying  unity.  And 
the  one  thought  of  Hawthorne,  underlying  even  the  foundations, 
is,  that  no  moral  defect,  no  intellectual  difference,  no  intellectual 
humiliation,  no  perversity  of  fate,  no  sin,  even,  has  an  eternal 
force  against  the  benignant  purpose  of  God  concerning  the  des- 
tiny of  man.  The  one  terrible  exception  which  he  allows  is  the 
voluntary  marriage  of  the  soul  with  its  sin,  in  an  indissoluble  sac- 
rament of  Hell.  All  other  evils  and  sins  are  remediable  and 
remissible,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Here 
Hawthorne  leaves  behind  him  both  the  spiritual  shallowness  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  of  which  he  was  a  nominal  adherent  and  the 
hard  limitations  of  the  system  of  which  he  was  a  nominal  oppo- 
nent, and  rises  into  unity  with  the  thought  and  words  of  the  Son 
of  man. 

The  "  Saturday  Eeview  "  complains  of  American  novels,  that, 
with  all  their  shrewdness,  they  have  an  inevitable  bent  towards 
psychomancy.  Undoubtedly  the  American  temperament  is  far 
more  immediately  sensitive  than  the  English,  for  both  good  and 
evil,  to  spiritual  things.  As  James  Kussell  Lowell  says,  John 
Bull  has  suffered  the  idea  of  the  invisible  to  be  very  much  fattened 
out  of  him  :  Jonathan  is  still  conscious  that  he  lives  in  the  world 
of  the  unseen,  as  well  as  of  the  seen.  And  of  this  psychomantic 
tendency  Hawthorne  is  the  great  representative.  Undoubtedly,  he 
indulges  it  beyond  all  usual  limits  of  art,  not  only  classic,  but  even 
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romantic  art.  Yet  seldom  can  any  vaporous  haze  obscure  the 
luminous  distinctness  of  Hawthorne's  outlines.  Very  few  minds 
of  his  measure  of  force  have  ever  more  completely  fused  Hellenic 
temperance  and  Teutonic  soulfulness.  And  his  redundant  psy- 
chomancy  has  almost  always  this  peculiar  property,  that  while  it 
enters  deeply  into  the  essence  of  the  story,  it  is  no  great  mental 
effort  to  recast  it  into  some  shape  conveying  the  same  essential 
truths,  but  better  suited  to  "  the  garish  day."  I,  for  one,  seldom 
care  to  recast  it,  recognizing  from  how  healthful  a  nature  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  in  how  healthful  a  spirit  it  is  conceived.  In  very  few 
have  "  the  sacred  limits  of  personality  "  been  so  unassailably  de- 
fined, and  by  very  few  have  they  been  so  inviolably  reverenced.  To 
be  well  imbued  with  Hawthorne  is  a  good  prophylactic  against  the 
hideous  infection  of  Spiritualism.  He  does  not  avert  his  eyes  from 
"  the  nightside  of  our  nature,"  but  carries  into  it  the  healthful 
spirit  of  life,  blowing  away  the  vapors  of  mortality.  The  true 
moral  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  these  prophets  of  the  charnel- 
house  could  not  be  more  exactly  expressed  than  is  done  by  him. 
"  What  delusion  can  be  more  lamentable  and  mischievous  than  to 
mistake  the  physical  and  material  for  the  spiritual  ?  What  so 
miserable  as  to  lose  the  soul's  true,  though  hidden  knowledge  and 
consciousness  of  heaven  in  the  midst  of  an  earth-born  vision  ?  If 
we  would  know  what  heaven  is  before  we  come  thither,  let  us  re- 
tire into  the  depths  of  our  own  spirits,  and  we  shall  find  it  there 
among  holy  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  but  let  us  not  degrade  high 
heaven  and  its  inhabitants  into  any  such  symbols  and  forms  as 

Miss  L  describes  ;  do  not  let  an  earthly  effluence  from  Mrs. 

P  's  corporeal  system  bewilder  and,  perhaps,  contaminate 

something  spiritual  and  sacred.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  seeking 
revelations  of  the  future  state  in  the  rottenness  of  the  grave,  — 
where  so  many  do  seek  it.  .  .  .  The  view  which  I  take  of  this 
matter  is  caused  by  no  want  of  faith  in  mysteries ;  but  from  a 
deep  reverence  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  deep  mysteries  which  it 
knows  within  itself,  but  never  transmits  to  the  earthly  eye  and 
ear.  Keep  the  imagination  sane,  that  is  one  of  the  truest  con- 
ditions of  communion  with  heaven."  So  in  the  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance, he  gives  the  mysticism  of  this  singular  age  its  true  stigma 
of  "  mystic  sensuality."  He  says  of  the  lecture  of  the  evil  Wes- 
tervelt ;  "  It  was  eloquent,  ingenious,  plausible,  with  a  delusive 
show  of  spirituality,  yet  really  imbued  throughout  with  a  cold  and 
dead  materialism.  I  shivered,  as  at  a  current  of  chill  air  issuing 
out  of  a  sepulchral  vault,  and  bringing  the  smell  of  corruption 
along  with  it." 
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Hawthorne  seems  to  be  influenced  by  very  much  the  same 
feeling  which  leads  Dr.  Arnold  to  say  somewhere  that  an  intense 
horror  of  evil  is  in  some  respects  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
active  love  of  good.    Let  this  obex  be  opposed  to  the  infernal 
powers  that  seek  to  inundate  the  soul,  and  the  divine  benignity 
is  ready  to  fill  it  with  all  things  fair  and  healthful.  Keceptivity 
upwards  and  manful  energy  of  resistance  outwards  are  the  two 
conditions  of  attaining  to  eternal  life.    I  must  leave  it  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  literature  is  of  a  wider  range  to  decide  how 
many  there  are  that  can  pursue  the  portraiture  of  evil  so  perse ver- 
ingly,  so  relentlessly,  and  into  so  many  details,  without  blighting 
the  smallest  blossom  of  contiguous  beauty.    Nor  is  there  any  un- 
natural exaltation  of  one  by  the  contrast  with  the  other.    On  the 
one  hand,  Phoebe  Pyncheon  is  not  one  whit  the  less  fit  "  for  hu- 
man nature's  daily  food,"  for  being  relieved  against  the  massive 
wickedness  of  the  Judge,  and,  on  the  other,  he  does  not  appear 
any  the  more  wicked  by  contrast  with  her.    Evil,  everywhere  in 
Hawthorne,  however  intimately  woven  into  the  plot,  gives  the 
impression  that  it  is  in  process  of  being  "  gathered  like  scum,  and 
settled  to  itself."   This  is  helped  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  loves  sculp- 
ture rather  than  painting,  so  his  genius  is  perhaps  rather  sculptur- 
esque than  picturesque.   And  there  is  less  need  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation of  impressions  where  the  genius  of  an  author,  as  is  certainly 
the  case  with  Hawthorne  in  a  great  part  of  his  creations,  has  the 
simplicity  of  "  a  wise  passiveness,"  which  contents  itself  with  the 
faithfulness  of  report  of  that  which  is  actually  seen.  Hawthorne's 
mind,  in  its  usual  workings,  is  one  which,  as  he  says  of  the  lake,  re- 
flects exactly  what  is  presented  to  it,  but  adds  a  soul  to  it.   If  this 
is  what  Preraphaelitism  means,  it  is  worthy  of  all  reverence.  This 
is  the  more  notable  in  him,  because  if  we  divide  writers  according 
to  Mr.  Lowell's  canon,  into  those  who  are  possessed  by  their  gifts 
and  those  who  possess  them  (and,  with  all  abatements,  it  is  a  canon 
of  true  and  weighty  application),  Hawthorne  seems  rather  to  be- 
long to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  class.    He  is  eminently,  and 
sometimes  almost  disenchantingly,  compos  sui.    And  since  the 
publication  of  his  Note-Books,  we  sometimes  see  the  moving  wires 
of  his  plots  a  little  too  manifestly.   They  almost  creak  to  our  ears. 
There  is  no  waste  material  about  him,  no  unmanageable  redun- 
dance.   He  knows  how  to  turn  everything  to  good  account.  He 
has  not  lived,  individually  and  ancestrally,  so  many  generations  in 
Yankeeland  for  nothing.    The  spirit  of  this  prophet  is  eminently 
subject  to  the  prophet.    Nevertheless,  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  prophet. 
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careful  to  deliver  faithfully,  not  that  which  he  has  devised,  but 
that  which  he  has  received. 

Which  of  his  main  characters  are  most  thoroughly  living  pre- 
sentments ?  Asking  this  question,  we  will  answer  it  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  method  of  his  biographer,  by  signifying  that  any 
one  who  differs  from  our  sentence  is  a  mere  Feathertop,  a  sem- 
blance of  rationality  only.  Our  vermilion  edict,  then,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Of  his  main  characters  those  which  are  indisputably  living 
presentments,  to  question  whose  complete  self- subsistence  inevi- 
tably incurs  the  reversion  of  a  head  into  a  pumpkin,  are,  Phoebe 
Pyncheon,  Hephzibah  Pyncheon,  Clifford  Pyncheon,  Jaffrey  Pyn- 
cheon,  Hester  Prynne,  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  and  Zenobia  or  Mir- 
iam, either  but  not  both.  This  decree  is  "  irreformable  ;  "  except 
that  should  the  faithful  solicit  the  admission  of  Roger  Chilling- 
worth,  it  shall  not  be  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  his  entire  dis- 
tinctness and  his  relation  to  two  principal  characters  jointly 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  principal  character.  Among  the  main 
characters  who  are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  less  notably  so,  we  put 
Holgrave  and  Kenyon.  Hilda  is  between.  Reading  the  book, 
she  is  distinct  enough  to  any  one  who  knows  the  possibilities  of 
American  maidenhood.  But  remaining  in  memory,  even  to  them, 
she  may  be  described  as 

"  the  very  form  of  Hilda  fair, 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air  " 

of  the  Eternal  City.  As  to  Hollingsworth,  he  seems  only  a  voice 
of  fanatical  monomania. 

What  of  Pearl?  We  tremble  to  answer.  But  let  us  take 
refuge  behind  Eva.  She  is  the  creation  of  a  woman,  of  a  woman 
of  eminent  genius,  and  dramatic  genius,  of  a  mother,  of  a  mother 
in  the  fullest  sense.  And  yet,  even  when  the  heart  was  rent  from 
week  to  week  as  the  story  agonizingly  protracted  itself  in  its  first 
form,  she  seemed  to  us,  and  has  always  seemed,  a  failure.  And 
can  the  dramatic  portraiture  of  childhood  well  be  anything  else  ? 
Mr.  Emerson  remarks,  that  during  all  the  centuries  that  man  has 
been  on  the  earth  with  some  of  the  lower  creatures,  no  mutual 
intelligence  has  been  established  between  him  and  them.  But 
it  seems  as  if  we  left  our  own  childish  selves  almost  as  helplessly 
behind.  We  can  understand  childhood  well  enough  for  sympa- 
thy, but  hardly  well  enough  for  reembodiment.  And  if  the  woman 
of  genius  fails,  why  should  the  man  of  genius  succeed  ?  Pearl,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  a  growth,  but  a  construction  from  without,  and 
with  hardly  more  interior  coherence  than  the  uncertainly  arranged 
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pieces  of  a  broken  looking-glass.  A  jar  of  unity  was  intended, 
but  the  result  has  been  a  dislocation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in 
her,  the  author,  with  malice  prepense,  has  endeavored  to  embody 
his  profound  apprehensions,  indeed  anticipations,  of  what  is  true 
in  the  modern  doctrines  of  heredity.  For  he  is  no  shallow  Pela- 
gian, to  fear  danger  to  spiritual  truth,  or  to  the  rights  of  individ- 
uality, from  the  dread  realities  of  original  sin.  But  the  form  in 
which  he  conceives  it  is  too  crude  for  easy  expression,  and  poor 
Pearl  suffers  the  penalty.  This  is  hard,  seeing  how  much  she  has 
to  suffer  apart  from  it.  And  the  death  of  the  minister  on  the 
scaffold  beside  her  and  her  mother  could  never  have  produced  on 
her,  a  child  of  some  seven  years  old,  any  such  maturing  and 
rectifying  effect  as  is  ascribed  to  it.  Doubtless  the  author  would 
smile  at  this  cavil,  and  remind  us  that  his  symbolic  condensations, 
even  less  than  Shakespeare's,  are  to  be  measured  by  a  time-table. 
This  is  true.  But  we  adhere  still  to  our  position,  that  Pearl  is  a 
failure.  Would  he  had  lived  to  enrich  us  with  many  more  such 
golden  wrecks. 

His  biographer  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
form  in  which  Septimius  Felton  is  left,  as  founded  on  a  strain 
on  probability  too  great  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
final  cast.  The  apology  seems  hardly  needed.  Hawthorne,  like 
Shakespeare,  brings  us  into  a  sphere  in  which  the  laws  of  human 
nature  remain  unchanged,  but  the  laws  of  material  probability  be- 
come plastic.  When  science  sets  itself  to  realize  fantastic  im- 
probabilities, it  is  hard  to  see  why  romance  should  bound  itself 
within  the  routine  of  ordinary  verisimilitude.  Let  novels  die  out 
by  drying  out :  then,*  as  Justin  McCarthy  well  says,  fiction  is 
likely  to  be  regenerated  by  being  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  ro- 
mance. Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  reserved  for  the  Irish  genius  to 
accomplish  this  renewal.  Were  that  so,  fiction  would  re  emerge 
from  a  brighter  well  than  that  which  lies  under  the  sombre  shadows 
of  the  Hill  of  Witchcraft,  something  which  should  give  its  inner 
glory  and  sweetness,  even  here,  to  burst  "  into  a  waving,  silver 
flower." 

Hawthorne's  biographer  claims  for  him,  with  eminent  right,  that 
there  is  in  him  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  genuine  fun,  always 
ready  to  bubble  up.  When  he  is  engaged  in  probing  the  recesses 
of  evil,  or  exposing  those  forms  of  illusion  which,  if  not  demon- 
strably evil,  are  filially  akin  to  it,  the  fruit  of  its  monstrous  magic, 
we  can  see  that  he  is  discharging  that  to  which  he  is  obliged  under 
a  hard  necessity.    But  he  is  all  himself  when  he  can  dwell  on  the 
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beauty  of  nature,  the  glory  of  sacred  architecture,  the  innocence 
of  childhood,  the  purity  of  maidenhood,  the  happiness  of  true 
homes,  and  the  dawning  of  the  eternal  day  over  the  vanishing 
frailties  of  mortality.  And,  on  a  humbler  range,  no  one  more  de- 
lights in  the  opportunity  of  noting  with  gentle  mirth  the  eccen- 
tricities and  oddities  of  primitive  and  unpolished  life.  The  way 
in  which  a  New  Englander  does  this  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  spirit 
which  is  in  him.  Hawthorne  bears  the  test  well.  He  photographs 
Yankee  rustic  life  —  see  Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catastrophe  — 
with  a  quizzical  precision  which  is  infinitely  amusing,  and  which 
shows  him  to  be  infinitely  amused.  But  he  leaves  us  with  the 
full  conviction  that  the  smart  country-peddler,  and  all  his  tribe, 
from  Maine  to  Connecticut,  are  born  of  women.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Dr.  Holmes  would  have  done  as  much.  Both  these  emi- 
nent writers  may,  not  without  appearance  of  reason,  be  charged 
with  holding  a  somewhat  rigorous  and  exclusive  Calvinism.  But 
of  the  two,  Hawthorne's  is  very  much  the  more  liberal  and  benign. 
He  does  not  confine  the  Election  of  Grace  to  "  the  city's  sifted 
few,"  and  would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  contended  that  a  man 
may  wear  cleaned  gloves  and  yet  possibly  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  while  he  might  have  been  pushed  by  the  scalpel  of 
his  learned  friend  into  the  admission  that  any  one  who  should 
lapse  into  an  old  English  idiom  and  widely  diffused  English  pro- 
nunciation, and  ask  a  question  with  Heow  ?  "  "  has  done  a  deed 
which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  tremble  at,"  which  leaves  Captain 
Kidd  and  Blackburn  virtuous  in  the  contrast,  he  assuredly  would 
never  have  conceded  it  as  certain  that  even  such  a  one  has  com- 
mitted the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mr.  Lincoln's  saying, 
quoted  lately  to  such  excellent  purpose  by  Mr.  Howells,  that  God 
must  surely  love  the  plain  people  the  most,  since  he  has  made  so 
many  more  of  them,  would  encounter  nothing  in  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's writings  to  contradict  it  in  form  or  spirit. 

Had  "  Septimius  Felton  "  been  completed,  his  character  would, 
no  doubt,  have  sustained  itself  in  a  dark  distinctness,  which,  in- 
deed, is  by  no  means  lacking  to  it  in  the  sketch.  But  the  fewer 
strokes  given  to  the  skinny,  half-Indian  aunt  throw  her  out  in 
startling  vividness.  So  uncanny  a  creature,  it  is  true,  was  more 
easily  grasped,  but  still  more  easily  spoiled.  Some  would  have 
made  her  vulgar,  some  goodish,  some  devilish.  But  she  is  none  of 
the  three.  She  has  too  much  of  the  free  pinewoods  in  her  for  vul- 
garity, too  much  of  the  pow-wow  witch  in  her  for  either  goodness 
or  goodishness,  and  too  much  of  the  Christian  white  woman  in  her 
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to  allow  the  more  potent  elements  of  her  being  even  their  un- 
checked inward  effect.  Yet  incongruously  compounded  as  she  is, 
she  is  no  mechanical  conjunction,  but  a  vital  unity.  And  her  last 
words  are  rarely  pathetic,  when,  beginning  to  see  a  little  way  into 
the  world  to  come,  she  recognizes  that  the  Father  of  all  has  a  fit 
place  even  for  so  strangely  commingled  a  being  as  she.  And,  with 
all  due  reverence  to  the  shade  of  Mr.  Trask,  we  might  allow  the 
poor  creature  to  hope,  at  least  under  the  triple  defense  of  Martin 
Luther,  Swedenborg,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  that,  if 
poorly  prepared  at  first  for  that  which  was  implied  in  her  baptism, 
she  might  find  her  first  supraterrestrial  experience  in  some  dim 
subjacency  of  aromatic  spiritual  forest,  in  which  she  might  smoke 
a  spiritual  pipe  in  peace,  until,  perhaps  under  the  never-wearied 
ministrations  of  the  mild  Eliot  himself,  she  might  in  due  time  be 
advanced  to  a  more  properly  celestial  standing.  Indeed,  "  Sep- 
timius  Felton,"  as  a  whole,  justifies  those  who  say  that  Hawthorne 
was  taken  away  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  touch  Mother  Earth 
with  a  fresh  accession  of  kindly  strength. 

Race  is  near  to  the  individual  and  that  out  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual issues,  and  therefore  Hawthorne  is  strong  in  portraying 
it,  whether  in  a  group  of  human  beings  or  a  group  of  chickens. 
The  family,  also,  is  to  him  a  holy  unit.  But  family  in  the  con- 
ventional English  sense  is  a  point  at  which  his  fingers  already 
begin  to  lose  their  hold.  The  real  interest  of  that  book  of  singu- 
larly distinct  characters,  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  would 
be  the  same  if  Phoebe  had  never  had  any  ancestor  back  of  her 
great-grandfather,  nor  the  three  elder  Pyncheons  back  of  their 
grandfather,  and  if  Holgrave  had  been  absolutely  autochthonous. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  shadowy  background  is  not  used  to  weird 
effect  for  the  ends  of  the  story.  But  it  might  have  been  skimmed 
off  to  itself,  and  perhaps  have  told  its  lesson  the  better,  while 
leaving  the  living  To-day  to  convey  its  lesson  the  better.  Seeing 
it  remains,  however,  throughout  the  book,  we  cannot  wish  it  away 
in  one  terrible  chapter,  that  chapter  which,  without  the  majesty  of 
the  prophet,  reminds  us  of  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  kings  of 
Hades  rising  from  their  thrones  to  mock  the  discrowned  new- 
comer ;  which,  without  the  benignity  of  the  divine  original, 
preaches  such  a  discourse  as  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  elsewhere 
upon  the  text :  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee ;  "  which  chills  our  blood  as  we  wonder  what  manner  of  man 
this  can  be  that  thus  taunts  the  dead,  and  are  only  partially  re- 
assured to  learn  that  the  energy  of  well-warranted  hatred  which  is 
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here  delivered  upon  the  head  of  the  dead  hypocrite  and  traitor  is  ] 
in  truth  directed  towards  the  yet  living.   A  successor  may  perhaps  | 
some  day  substitute  for  Jaffrey  Pyncheon  a  far  nobler  presence, 
occupying  a  seat  of  judgment  far  more  august,  really  endowed  by 
nature  with  that  moral  nobility  which  this  man  only  feigned,  yet  j 
instead  of  hiding  anything  from  his  own  conscience,  accustomed  ' 
to  boast,  without  care  of  who  might  hear,  that  all  his  greatness 
rested  on  his  early  helpfulness  to  a  crime  differing  in  nothing  es-  | 
sentially  from  this.    Such  a  necromancer  is  Law.    Therefore  this  \ 
chapter  shall  remain,  as  worthy  to  be  handed  up,  unaltered,  to  the  i 
recording  angel  of  that  tribunal  —  | 

"  Where  the  action  stands  j 
In  his  true  nature." 

What  of  "  The  Marble  Faun  ?  "    It  has  been  notified  to  us,  under 
pain  of  such  uncertain  retribution  as  has  overtaken  Donatello 
himself,  that  we  must  not  intimate  that  here  suggestion  takes  the 
place  of  narration  to  a  degree  which  art  does  not  allow,  and  against  \ 
which  human  nature  protests.    Of  course  it  belongs  to  a  biog-  I 
rapher  to  present  his  subject  (and  himself)  as  supra  grammati-  j 
cam.   But  grammar  will  outlive  many  a  biographizing  Sigismund.  j 
"  This  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right,"  when  in  all  docility  it 
has  received  something  avowedly  proffered  to  itself,  and  yet  cannot 
rid  itself  of  a  certain  feeling  concerning  it.    The  Philistine  also  i 
is  a  man  and  a  brother,  to  quote  one  whom  the  most  of  us  regard 
as  having  some  rights  towards  the  name  of  Hawthorne.    How-  i 
ever,  I  conceive  that  a  successful  defense  of  this  feature  of  "The 
Marble  Faun  "  might  be  made  without  either  conceding  or  resort-  j 
ing  to  such  imperial  assumptions.    If  the  author's  foot  were  on  ^ 
his  native  heath,  we  might  hold  him  to  a  more  rigorous  account.  1 
But  what  can  we  say  when  he  gives  us  this  delicious  book  of  Italy  ?  j 
There  are  in  the  foreground  human  interests  and  characters,  tragic  ] 
and  tender,  strange  and  domestic.    And  if,  at  this  point  and  that,  | 
they  melt  away  into  impalpable  vacancy,  do  they  not  leave  us  i 
Hilda,  at  the  courtyard  and  at  the  confessional,  and  reappearing 
out  of  the  furnace  to  toss  the  rosebud  that  shall  not  miss  its  mark  ?  i 
And  for  all  the  rest,  is  there  not  left  us  —  Italy  —  and  Kome  ?   A  J 
more  powerful  genius  has  given  us  a  greater  book  on  Italy,  cast 
in  the  same  form.    But  she  discusses  Italy  to  us ;  he  gives  to  us,  1 
his  countrymen,  who  have  not  seen  Italy,  Italy  itself.    From  the 
heights  on  which  the  kingly  figure  of  the  pontiff  stretches  out  a  ; 
hand  of  blessing  over  the  betrothal  of  the  fated  pair,  our  thoughts,  i 
without  losing  hold  of  the  human  heart  of  the  story,  sink  into  the  ^ 
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peopled  luminousness  of  the  mighty  land,  as  from  a  point  of  van- 
tage such  as  we  find  nowhere  else. 

And  as  he  has  written  this  book  for  us,  we  will  come  home  and 
enjoy  it,  only  remarking,  as  we  pass  through  "  Our  Old  Home  "  on 
the  way,  that  he  has  rendered  visible  to  us  the  graciousness  of  the 
ancestral  island  and  of  its  memories  in  such  a  way  as  might  make 
us  wish  that  he  had  been  invisibly  guided  through  it  by  Hermes, 
holding  no  speech  with  its  men,  or  with  its  women. 

A  strong  sense  of  the  workings  of  race  does  not  imply  a  strong 
historical  sense.  Hawthorne  has  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  How 
could  he  have,  when  the  state  and  the  church  are  both  so  far 
from  him  ?  When  he  beheads  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and  thereby 
furnishes  a  third  victim  to  the  conjugal  carnage  of  the  Old  Harry, 
it  is  no  great  matter,  since  the  good  lady  may  as  well  have  died 
under  the  axe  of  her  second  husband  as  under  the  infidelities  of 
her  third.  But  such  little  jars  occurring  every  now  and  then 
seem  to  show  that  history  did  not  sit  very  close  to  him.  He  lived 
in  the  present,  and  in  the  generic  past.  So  his  little  juvenile  his- 
tories of  this  country,  written  to  order,  lack  the  true  historical 
touch,  though,  as  is  natural,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  them 
with  a  self-complacency  which  would  have  been  warranted  to- 
wards those  glorious  things,  the  "  Wonderbook  "  and  the  "  Tan- 
gle wood  Tales."  And  among  his  imaginative  pieces,  about  the 
only  one  that  can  be  called  a  futility  is  Howe's  Masquerade. 
The  scale  of  this  Banquo's  procession  reversed  is  far  too  confined 
to  lend  any  force  to  the  shadows  of  the  petty  viceroys  of  so  recent 
a  past.  But  a  larger  canvas,  peopled  with  figures  of  original 
majesty,  would  have  been  better  committed  to  some  other  hand. 
And  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  background  from  which 
the  "Scarlet  Letter"  gleams  out  was  precisely  what  he  gives, 
though  for  the  purposes  of  the  story  this  may  be  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  grimnesses  were  all  there,  no  doubt,  but  within  them 
lay  a  deeper  spirit  of  religious  sweetness,  which  Emerson  has  ap- 
prehended, and  which  Lowell  understands,  but  which  Hawthorne 
appears  never  to  have  fully  sensed. 

To  one  great  movement  of  the  world  Hawthorne  is  fully  alive, 
one  which,  as  Macaulay  says,  is  of  much  greater  account  than  all 
the  relations  of  kingdoms  to  each  other,  the  readjustment  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  No  one  was  more  keenly 
alive  than  Hawthorne  to  the  danger  that  woman,  in  seeking  to 
secure  the  full  circle  of  her  just  opportunities,  may  lose  the  essen- 
tial excellence  of  her  nature.    But  he  makes  this  no  reason  for 
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seeking  to  push  her  back  into  a  zenana.  He  leaves  that  to  the 
polygamist  Milton,  of  whose  Turkish  theory  he  very  fitly  makes 
HoUingsworth  the  mouthpiece.  But  he  was  too  thorough  a  man, 
and  was  the  reverent  protector  of  too  perfect  a  woman,  to  con- 
sent to  put  the  glory  of  womanhood  in  an  unnatural  assumption 
of  leadership  in  the  hard  work  of  the  material  world.  In  his 
paper  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson  he  gives  warning  of  a  danger  in  the 
future  which  is  as  real  as  the  great  evil  of  the  past.  The  root  of 
both  is  the  same,  a  secret  disbelief  that  womanhood  is  equal  to  man- 
hood. A  woman  who  really  believes  this,  as  Sophia  Peabody  evi- 
dently did,  will  never  dream  that  in  interposing  a  robuster  nature 
between  herself  and  the  shocks  of  the  world  she  is  not  according 
exactly  as  great  a  privilege  as  she  accepts.  Had  she  not  found 
him  to  whom  she  could  live  in  the  full  equality  of  helpfulness,  she 
might  have  been  compelled  to  use  her  rare  powers  directly  upon 
the  world.  We  may  thank  God  that  her  grand  matronhood  was 
not  thus  lost.  And  in  her  husband's  journals  we  mark  the  point, 
more  sudden  than  sunrise,  when  his  whole  being  lifts  and  expands 
into  a  new  fullness.  Of  course,  neither  would  have  been  capable 
of  the  infinitely  silly  notion  that  human  powers  in  man  or  woman 
are  not  to  be  used  unless  they  can  be  forced  into  a  determinate 
channel.  With  women  such  as  Mary  Somerville,  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  both  would 
have  stood  in  one  rank.  But  of  those  wretched  creatures  who  can 
conceive  no  honor  except  in  coarse  notoriety,  who  are  incapable  of 
understanding  that  that  which  is  most  perfect  has  occasion  for 
shelter  in  proportion  to  its  costliness,  and  who  scoff  at  any  honor 
put  upon  home,  as  "  a  remanding  of  women  to  the  dishcloth,"  this 
pair,  who  "  sat  side  by  side,  full-orbed  in  all  their  powers,"  would 
have  said,  "  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their 
assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united  !  "  It  is  no  such  reno- 
vated world  of  hideous  chaos,  ending  in  rottenness,  which  he  con- 
templated in  his  New  Adam  and  Eve. 

Hawthorne's  incapacity  of  being  greatly  moved  by  any  organized 
cause  keeps  him  from  breaking,  in  works  of  art,  over  the  true 
limit  of  art.  But  having  been  brought  up  in  a  society  in  which 
life  and  death,  time  and  eternity,  were  believed  to  be  charged 
with  profound  meaning,  and  having  always  remained  in  full  accord 
with  this  belief,  his  aesthetic  perceptions  always  remained  on 
Dante's  basis,  that  you  cannot  separate  beauty  from  eternity. 
His  works  are  not  of  so  high  a  rank  that  no  oblivion  will  over- 
take them  in  time,  but  they  are  full  of  gold  that  will  bear  to  be 
melted  over  for  new  uses  hereafter. 
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If  any  one  complains  that  he  has  looked  over  these  pages  and  has 
not  found  even  the  two  grains  of  wheat  on  which  he  had  a  right 
to  reckon,  I  will  dismiss  him  with  a  whole  harvest  packed  in  brief 
compass.  It  is  now  settled,  that  there  is  one  Hawthorne,  and  that 
there  is  not  to  be  a  second.  There  is  also  one  man  in  the  world 
whom  we  can  thoroughly  trust  to  interpret  him  to  us.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  held  in  long  expectancy. 

Charles  (7.  Starbuck, 


THE  MORAL  DANGERS  OF  MUSICAL  DEVOTEES.  \ 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  determine  the  tendencies  of  a  pe-  | 

riod  than  to  ascertain  into  what  form  of  art  its  energies  natu-  I 

rally  flow.    The  rigid  constitution  of  society  during  the  Middle  j 

Ages,  for  instance,  united  to  the  passionate  but  futile  vigor  of  the  ; 
lower  classes,  could  have  been  adequately  reflected  in  the  triumphs 

of  Gothic  architecture  alone  ;  while  the  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  i 

sake,  so  strong  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  inevitably  expressed  it-  j 

self  by  means  of  the  painting  of  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael.  It  is  j 
thus  natural  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  eagerly  in  what  direction 

we  may  look  for  the  characteristic  art  of  our  own  day,  and  the  j 

answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  concert-halls,  thronged  yearly  with  i 

a  more  numerous  and  more  appreciative  audience,  the  increasing  i 
stress  laid  on  elaborate  music  as  an  element  in  public  worship, 

and  the  universality  of  a  musical  education,  all  bear  witness  to  the  < 

growing  importance  placed  among  us  on  the  youngest,  and,  as  j 

some  consider,  the  final  art.    To  any  one  who  tries  to  discover  i 

the  general  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  a  hundred  years  ago,  j 
and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  present,  the  change  in  the 
popular  attitude  is  surprising.    Then  music  was  viewed  by  all  but 

the  select  few  as,  first  and  foremost,  a  means  of  amusement.    To-  ' 

day  it  is  taken  seriously.    Intelligent  appreciation  is  considered  a  I 

duty,  —  is  treated  by  some,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  sufiicient  j 

occupation  in  life  ;  and  the  last  concert  is  discussed  at  solemn  and  i 
respectful  length  in  our  newspapers  and  at  our  dinners.    We  have 
the  satisfaction,  moreover,  of  being  told  by  the  ablest  critics  that 

in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  present,  our  artistic  needs  are  i 
destined  to  find  for  themselves  adequate  fulfillment  in  musical 

expression.  j 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  sudden  preva-  ] 
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lence  of  this  youngest  of  the  arts,  whose  development,  beyond  the 
simplest  forms,  has  been  almost  entirely  compressed  within  two 
hundred  years.  But  there  is  another  question  which  even  more 
strongly  claims  our  attention.  What  is  the  moral  tendency,  what 
the  effect,  of  this  widespread  love  of  music  ?  What  drives  these 
crowds  to  concert-hall  and  opera  ?  As  they  rustle  out  with  mur- 
mured comments  how  is  their  condition  different  from  that  when 
they  went  in  ?  What  has  been  taken  away,  what  added  ?  Our 
girls,  if  conventionally  educated,  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their 
youth  in  cultivating  their  musical  ability.  How  will  their  charac- 
ters be  modified  by  thus  living  in  the  world  of  sound  ?  W^hat,  in 
short,  is  the  relation  of  music  to  life  ?  This  is  no  futile  inquiry, 
impossible  to  solve,  or  long  ago  set  at  rest.  Our  century  is  the 
first  which  has  been  called  to  meet  it ;  for  it  is  only  to-day  that 
music  has  begun  to  form  an  appreciable  element  in  the  moulding 
of  our  nature.  This  potent  force,  usurping  daily  more  influence 
over  us,  must  have  an  effect  proportioned  to  its  power.  The  pe- 
riod which  has  yielded  to  its  sway  will  of  necessity  evolve  a  differ- 
ent type  of  character  from  that  formed  by  a  race  whose  artistic 
needs  found  expression  in  the  permanent  and  severe  art  of  archi- 
tecture. Is  the  type  better  or  worse  ?  Shall  we,  in  our  small 
way,  by  practice  and  example,  encourage  its  formation,  or  try  to 
force  it  down  ? 

We  may  disregard  in  our  inquiry  all  music  which,  however 
good  from  a  technical  standpoint,  appeals  to  the  lower  and  sensu- 
ous nature  alone.  We  do  not  eschew  literature  because  there 
arises  a  Zola,  nor  painting  because  it  includes  a  Rubens.  We  re- 
member Wordsworth  and  Fra  Angelico.  We  will  consider  sim- 
ply the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  that  music  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  purest  and  the  best. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  question  of  the  ethical  value  of  music  is 
only  a  subdivision  of  that  broad  and  well-worn  problem,  —  the  re- 
lation to  morality  of  art  in  general.  We  are  not  writing  a  treatise 
on  aesthetics ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful,  with  a  rough  defi- 
nition as  our  basis,  to  consider  in  a  word  or  two  the  different  arts, 
that  we  may  see  what  relation  music  bears  to  the  others.  Art, 
then,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  is  the  represen- 
tation of  beauty  through  the  medium  of  human  powers. 

Now,  with  this  definition,  running  hastily  through  the  recog- 
nized arts,  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  curious  paradox.  It  is  evi- 
dent at  the  first  glance  that  literature,  for  instance,  gives  us  ideas 
to  apprehend  as  well  as  beauty  to  enjoy.    It  is  impossible  to  find 
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any  literary  work  which  does  not  convey  some  thought,  or,  at  all 
events,  some  image  intellectually  perceived.  In  Greek  drama,  the 
terrible  truth  of  an  avenging  deity  is  at  least  equally  potent  with 
the  chaste  beauty  of  the  form.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  poems 
of  the  modern  school  in  which  we  find  an  approach  to  pure  art, 
since  they  furnish  the  maximum  of  pleasing  sound  with  the  mini- 
mum of  idea ;  and  a  still  better  example  may  be  found  in  the 
Jabberwock  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Yet  even  here  there  is 
a  modicum  of  thought ;  somebody  surely  fought  something ;  and 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  spirit  which  all  fine  literature 
stimulates  is  rather  the  metaphysical  temper  which  searches  and 
inquires  than  the  artistic  temper  which  accepts  and  enjoys.  Either, 
then,  our  definition  is  at  fault,  or  literature  must  be  classed  as  a 
mixed  art. 

When  we  turn  to  painting,  we  find  a  wider  range.  A  picture 
or  statue  must,  indeed,  express  truth,  either  temporary  or  perma- 
nent. It  implies  a  story,  or  represents  an  idea.  As  the  symbol 
of  a  divine  truth  we  value  the  Venus  de  Milo,  not  simply  as  a  com- 
bination of  curves  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Yet  in  purely  decorative 
art  —  in  exquisite  arabesque,  intricate  design  on  tile  or  frieze,  rich 
combination  of  tint  on  fresco  or  in  glass  —  we  find  the  expression 
of  simple  and  unmingied  beauty.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  in 
architecture,  where  arch  and  pillar,  roof  and  portal,  are  symbols, 
not  representatives,  of  any  truth  they  may  suggest.  Technical 
knowledge  of  a  high  order  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  these 
forms  of  art  may  be  produced  ;  but  that  knowledge  is  not  im- 
parted to  the  beholder.  And  in  such  manifestations  of  art — pure, 
simple,  untouched  by  any  intrusion  upon  her  sphere  —  we  have 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  final  and  absolute  art  of  music. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  what  has  been  throughout  im- 
plied, but  needs  to  be  emphasized.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
the  quality  inherent  in  the  art ;  henceforth  we  will  speak  of  the 
mental  state  correlative  to  that  quality  and  aroused  by  it. 

Now  the  direct  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  truth  is 
knowledge  ;  the  direct  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  beauty 
is  emotion. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  art  of  literature  must  express  the  truth 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  life.  It  occupies  medium  ground  between 
pure  art  and  science.  Painting  and  sculpture,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  or  may  not  express  ideas,  which  are  more  general,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  of  literature.  But  in  certain  forms  they  appeal  solely 
to  that  apprehension  of  beauty  which  is  emotion,  not  to  that  ap- 
prehension of  truth  which  is  knowledge. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  third  member  of  this  great  group  of 
the  arts  —  the  youngest  of  all,  and,  as  some  say,  the  greatest. 
How  does  music  answer  to  our  definition,  and  where  among  the 
arts  shall  it  be  placed  ? 

It  answers  perfectly.  Here  are  no  perplexing  ideas,  no  prob- 
lems of  metaphysics  or  of  human  life.  Here  is  sound,  melodious, 
beautiful,  absolute,  offering  to  the  bewildered  reason  no  comfort 
and  no  hope,  to  the  jaded  intellect  no  fresh  or  awakening  force. 
In  music,  at  last,  we  have  reached  our  goal,  the  final  term  of  our 
advancing  series.  We  find  pure  art,  untainted  by  any  intrusion 
upon  her  sphere.  The  province  of  music  is  to  present  to  us,  in 
the  only  unmodified  form  that  the  world  has  yet  discovered, 
abstract  and  perfect  beauty. 

But  the  function  of  beauty  is  to  arouse  emotion.  To  arouse 
emotion  is,  then,  the  object  and  the  result  of  music. 

A  very  simple  test  will  serve  to  convince  any  one  of  this  fact. 
Play  to  a  roomful  of  people  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  and  ask  what 
ideas  it  has  suggested ;  there  will  be  as  many  ideas  as  listeners. 
Ascertain  what  emotions  were  aroused  ;  there  will  be  an  unfailing 
identity.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obvious :  thought,  when  awak- 
ened at  all  by  music,  is  aroused  indirectly  by  the  force  of  associa- 
tion alone.  In  long  protracted  endeavors  to  ascertain  from  vari- 
ous musical  individuals  just  what  was  given  them  in  listening  to 
music,  I  never  found  two  to  report  to  me  the  same  idea.  "  Music 
is  untranslatable,"  I  am  told ;  "  it  is  above  all  expression,  and 
hence  there  is  nothing  that  can  convey  it."  Now  thought,  how- 
ever lofty,  is  translatable,  but  emotion  is  not.  "  Music  is  the 
universal  language,"  I  am  told  again.  Why  ?  Because  it  deals, 
not  with  ideas,  which  present  their  subtle  selves  in  varying  forms 
to  various  nations,  but  with  emotions,  in  which  the  rudest  savage 
and  the  man  of  highest  culture  are,  on  the  whole,  agreed. 

Music,  then,  is  the  ideal  expression  of  emotion ;  and  our  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  this :  Is  a  purely  emotional  force,  apart 
from  a  suggestive  cause,  or  an  object  to  which  it  may  be  directed, 
a  desirable  or  a  moral  influence  ? 

The  question  is,  unfortunately,  one  which  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  abstract.  It  must  be  determined  in  every  case  by  the  in- 
dividual factor.  There  are,  of  course,  whole  classes  to  whom 
emotion  is  a  necessary  oil  to  lubricate  the  dry  wheels  of  their 
existence.  They  are  absorbed  in  mechanical  routine,  in  domestic 
cares,  in  abstruse  speculation ;  and  the  concert  or  oratorio  that 
causes  them  to  forget  their  perplexities  and  raises  for  the  time  into 
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consciousness  the  latent  sphere  of  unguessed  possibilities  in  their 
own  natures  is  for  them  a  blessed  and  enlarging  influence. 

But  there  is  another  class,  forming,  perhaps,  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  which  listens  with  critical  appreciation  to  the  concerts 
in  our  large  cities,  to  whom  we  must  conclude  that  the  stimulus 
offered  by  music  is,  on  the  whole,  a  demoralizing  influence.  Who 
does  not  know  these  dainty,  dilettante  men  and  women  ?  Shel- 
tered by  their  position  from  practical  cares,  and  eager  for  absorb- 
ing interests,  they  find  such  interests,  first  and  foremost,  in  their 
own  sensations.    Too  highly  educated  to  care  for  vulgar  excite- 
ments, or  for  coarse  and  primitive  emotions,  their  philosophy  is  a 
refined  hedonism,  their  one  endeavor  to  educate  the  nature  to  the 
utmost  keenness  of  perception  and  of  feeling.    It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  America  would  be  the  last  country  to  produce  such 
a  class.     The  epicurean  ideal  has,  usually,  been  most  in  vogue 
among  nations  such  as  Rome  under  the  later  empire,  —  nations 
which,  having  accomplished  their  practical  mission,  sink  back  ex- 
hausted in  luxurious  indifference.     But  in  our  curious  country 
the  elements  of  a  crude  and  of  a  decaying  civilization  meet ;  and 
while  as  a  people  we  face  vigorously  all  the  perplexities  incident 
upon  a  complex  social  order,  and  work  with  feverish  activity  at 
the  solution  of  practical  problems  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
the  very  rapidity  with  which  that  wealth  is  accumulated  forms  a 
constantly  increasing  leisure  class,  which,  reaping  the  fruit  of  its 
fathers'  toil,  reacts  from  the  restless  desire  for  effort,  and  wearily 
abandons  itself  to  the  indolent  enjoyment  of  its  own  sensibilities. 
Another  cause  for  the  growth  of  this  tendency  among  us  may  be 
found  in  our  constant  intellectual  contact  with  nations  in  which  it 
has  more  legitimately  appeared.    There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on 
the  various  phases  which  this  attitude  towards  life  assumes,  for 
instance,  in  England.    The  school  of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  "  ear- 
nestly teaches  that  the  aim  of  life  is  the  cultivation  of  a  fine  sus- 
ceptibility.   So  delicately  sensitive  are  its  devotees  to  every  type 
of  sentiment  that  they  develop  a  spurious  catholicity  of  spirit, 
and  enter  with  sympathetic  tenderness  into  the  most  alien  forms 
of  faith,  from  the  calm  Greek  worship  of  beauty  to  the  Christian 
passion  for  sorrow.    This  artistic  school  which,  as  a  clever  writer 
puts  it,  views  God  and  immortality  as  matters  about  which  very 
charming  things  may  be  said,  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  school 
of  thought,  prominent  a  few  years  ago  in  every  magazine,  which 
considers  subjective  experience  as  the  object  of  existence,  and 
values  all  dogma,  ethical,  practical,  or  religious,  simply  as  it 
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ministers  to  emotional  development.  So  noble  and  pure  a  book 
as  Pater's  "  Marius  the  Epicurean  "  devotes  itself  to  elaborating 
this  ideal  of  life.  Pater,  it  is  true,  shows  with  great  care  that  the 
ideal  logically  leads  to  action,  since  it  can  only  find  its  full  de- 
velopment when  merged  in  one  loftier  than  itself ;  but,  unluckily, 
the  ideal  is  not,  as  a  rule,  held  by  people  of  logical  minds. 
Indeed,  it  is  rarely  held  consciously  at  all,  and  herein  lies  its 
greatest  danger.  Numbers  among  us  who  would  reject  with  in- 
stant disapproval  the  formulated  theory  are  yet,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  affected  by  its  subtle  influence.  We  shall  find,  if  we 
cross-question  them,  that,  after  a  vague  and  dubious  fashion,  they 
hold  the  belief  that  emotion  is  of  itself  possessed  of  some  mys- 
terious virtue,  and  that  the  finest  and  most  admirable  character  is 
the  one  which  feels  the  most  intensely  and  the  most  subtly.  It  is 
especially  in  girls  and  women  of  the  upper  classes,  not  engaged 
in  any  engrossing  occupation,  that  this  attitude  towards  life  is 
common.  In  their  quiet  and  well-ordered  existence,  where  the 
sensational  must  be  found,  not  in  external  events,  but  in  subjec- 
tive experience,  the  thirst  for  a  subtle  form  of  emotional  excite- 
ment becomes  the  dominant  motive  of  life.  Which  of  us  has 
not  felt  the  desire,  has  not  shared  that  curious  sense  of  self- 
satisfaction  which  follows  the  consciousness  of  having  been  deeply 
moved?  Have  we  heard  a  pathetic  or  tragic  story  and  been 
touched  to  pity  ?  How  we  gloat  over  the  fact !  Have  we  listened 
to  an  oratorio  and  come  away,  our  hearts  thrilling  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  sublime?  How  complacently  we  feel  that  ours  is  a 
deeply  religious  nature !  All  such  tendencies  point  to  an  undue 
emphasis  laid  on  pure  emotionalism. 

Now  to  people  of  this  class  —  and  most  of  us  belong  to  it  in  a 
measure  —  music  furnishes  an  absolutely  ideal  method  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  fulfills  all  the  conditions  which  such  a  nature  demands. 
How  delicately,  yet  how  peacefully,  are  the  emotions  aroused  in 
listening  to  fugue  or  symphony !  Tenderness,  triumph,  joy,  sor- 
row, adoration,  —  all  are  experienced  in  turn,  just  short  of  the 
intensity  which  might  become  painful,  while  the  luxuriously  qui- 
escent listener,  freed  from  all  necessity  of  exertion,  feels  that  in 
concentrated  essence  he  tastes  all  that  life  can  furnish.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  "  Atlantic "  gravely  discusses  the  best  occupation 
for  the  mind  in  listening  to  music,  and  naively  concludes  that 
instead  of  brooding  over  one's  own  past  emotions  —  a  tempta- 
tion of  which  she  confesses  the  strength  —  it  might  be  well  some- 
times to  direct  one's  mind  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  one's  friends. 
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or  of  some  fictitious  characters.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  her 
that  to  saturate  one's  self  in  the  contemplation  of  emotion,  whether 
one's  own  or  that  of  another,  with  no  idea  of  turning  the  emotion 
to  practical  account,  may  be  a  somewhat  enervating  luxury. 

But  if  the  whole  theory  be  wrong ;  if  the  end  of  life  be  pur- 
poseful activity  arid  the  function  of  emotion  be  simply  to  stimu- 
late to  action,  —  then  it  must  be  seen  that  among  all  the  influences 
to  which  the  over-sensitive  nature  can  subject  itself  there  is  none 
more  dangerous  and  pernicious  than  music.  For,  more  than  any 
other  power  on  earth,  music  arouses  emotion  without  furnishing 
any  hint  of  an  end  to  which  the  emotion  shall  be  directed.  It  is 
vague  longing,  vague  joy,  at  best  a  vague  and  dreamy  conscious- 
ness of  mystery,  that  fills  our  hearts  as  we  listen  to  sonata  or 
to  symphony ;  and  the  awakening  of  these  sentiments  in  minds  al- 
ready weakened  by  excessive  indulgence  is  thoroughly  dangerous, 
since  it  cheapens  and  degrades  them  by  separating  them  from 
their  legitimate  functions.  It  is  a  humiliating  but  an  undeniable 
fact  that  our  natures  are  so  constituted  that  the  unusual  has  over 
us  a  greater  power  than  the  usual.  By  rendering  common  and 
ordinary  the  sacred  emotions  which  should  be  reserved  for  crises 
in  our  lives,  and  for  the  spur  to  a  vigorous  and  beneficent  activity, 
music  tears  in  two  those  delicate  threads  of  association  which 
were  intended  to  bind  together  with  almost  automatic  precision 
the  impulse  with  the  effort  to  achieve.  A  musician,  who  himself 
lays  greater  stress  than  a  non-musical  temperament  would  be 
likely  to  lay  on  right  feeling  as  distinguished  from  right  action, 
nevertheless  spoke  to  the  writer  recently,  with  real  sadness,  of  the 
great  injury  which  the  art  that  he  loved  inflicted  on  those  who 
most  readily  subjected  themselves  to  its  influence.  The  only 
remedy,  according  to  him,  lay  in  supplying  from  without  a  strong 
intellectual  and  volitional  element.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  is 
done  in  many  cases  where  music  is  introduced,  and  in  such  cases 
its  use  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  desirable.  The  soldier  finds  his 
flagging  energies  revive  at  the  sound  of  a  lively  march,  and  trans- 
lates the  impulse  thus  received  into  immediate  action.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  use  of  music  in  public  worship.  Here  the 
intellect  is  throughout  stimulated  by  the  apprehension  of  lofty 
themes,  and  is  especially  considered  in  the  sermon ;  while  the  wiU, 
if  the  attitude  of  the  worshiper  be  right,  becomes  tense  with  the 
effort  to  put  itself  into  communion  with  the  divine.  Music,  then, 
appeals  to  the  only  remaining  power  of  the  soul.  It  puts  the 
whole  nature  in  tune.    It  arouses,  soothes,  and  elevates  the  emo- 
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tions,  rendering  them  efficient  and  eager  ministers  to  the  sluggish 
will ;  and  it  is  thus  an  adjunct  to  the  service  of  God,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  irreparable.  Yet  even  here  we  may  observe  a 
tendency  to  assign  to  music  a  principal  rather  than  a  subordinate 
function,  —  a  tendency  which,  if  carried  out,  would  destroy  the 
calm  vigor  of  our  worship.  The  danger  is  much  greater  in  the 
numerous  cases  where  the  audience  assembles  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  musical  enjoyment.  How  the  missing  elements  could  be  sup- 
plied in  our  concert-halls  is  not  easy  to  see,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  give  up  the  problem  as  hopeless,  and  to  feel  that  the  evils  inci- 
dent on  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  musical  luxury  are  not  likely 
to  be  checked.  As  unhappy  nervous  invalids,  debarred  from  the 
natural  and  vigorous  use  of  their  physical  powers,  are  forced  to 
lie  on  a  couch  and  receive  passively  the  exercise  of  their  muscles 
by  external  means,  so  the  enervated  nature,  too  sensitive  to  desire 
or  endure  a  genuinely  earnest  activity,  will  gain  at  second-hand, 
itself  remaining  quiescent,  the  subtle  seK-consciousness  which  is 
its  greatest  pleasure ;  the  class  which  has  leisure,  money,  and  op- 
portunity to  profit  extensively  by  the  musical  advantages  of  our 
great  cities  will  continue  to  be  that  which  is  rather  demoralized 
than  uplifted  by  these  advantages ;  and  the  school  of  thought 
which  exaggerates  the  merit  of  sensation  as  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  existence  will  exert  an  influence  increasingly  wide-spread,  even 
over  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  origin,  its  exponents,  or  its 
philosophy.  One  can  at  least,  however,  point  out  a  danger,  can 
emphasize  a  tendency ;  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  what  we  have 
tried  to  do. 

Vida  D,  Scudder. 

Boston. 


A  BIBLE  STUDY:  CHRIST'S  TEACHING  CONCERN- 
ING HEREDITY. 

Some  of  the  significant  teachings  of  our  Lord  were  suggested 
by  perplexing  questions  which  were  submitted  to  Him.  He  im- 
proved occasions  which  naturally  arose  in  common  life  to  adjust 
religious  truth  to  existing  conditions.  He  thus  came  into  contact 
with  reflection  at  its  wakeful  points.  Such  an  occasion  offered 
itself  when  Jesus,  with  his  disciples,  passed  by  a  man  who  was 
known  to  be  blind  from  his  birth.  The  disciples  asked  whether 
the  man  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind.  Jesus 
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replied :  Neither  hatli  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that 
the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  The  incident 
and  conversation  are  recorded  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  Except  at  this  time  Christ  did  not 
deal  with  questions  relating  to  heredity.  The  single  utterance  is, 
therefore,  the  more  emphatic.  It  was  made  in  order  to  lead  his 
listeners  away  from  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  evils  of  life 
to  a  correct  view. 

The  calamities  from  which  people  suffer  were  generally  sup- 
posed in  ancient  times  to  be  in  punishment  of  some  sins  which 
they  had  committed  openly  or  secretly.  When  Job  had  lost  his 
property  and  children  and  health,  his  most  intimate  friends  argued 
that  he  must  be  guilty  of  some  heinous  offense.  Christ  had  in 
view  this  popular  opinion  when  he  asked  concerning  eighteen 
unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tower 
if  it  was  really  supposed  they  were  sinners  above  all  others  in  the 
city  because  they  suffered  such  things.  But  when  the  disciples 
saw  a  man  whose  blindness  was  from  birth  the  common  theory 
seemed  to  break  down.  He  could  not  have  sinned  before  he  was 
born,  and  in  some  confusion  of  mind  they  asked  Jesus  whether 
the  man  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind.  Christ 
did  not  mean  by  his  reply  that  the  man  and  his  parents  were  free 
from  sin,  but  that  neither  his  sin  nor  their  sin  was  the  cause  of 
his  blindness.  While  it  is  true  that  human  sin  is  the  cause  of 
human  suffering,  yet  it  is  not  for  us  to  particularize.  Life  is  not 
of  so  simple  a  pattern  that  its  threads  can  be  separated  and  traced 
from  end  to  beginning.    They  cross  and  recross  too  often. 

Yet  He  did  teach  his  disciples  that  the  man's  blindness  was  per- 
mitted in  order  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in 
him,  and  soon  the  miraculous  cure  which  illustrated  the  power  of 
Christ  and  produced  faith  in  the  man  revealed  the  works  of  God 
wonderfully.  We  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  that  all  physical 
suffering,  all  bodily  infirmity,  every  thrill  of  anguish,  every  throb 
of  pain,  even  in  little  children  who  have  never  sinned,  is  per- 
mitted, in  order  that  the  works  and  the  love  of  God  may,  sooner 
or  later,  be  manifested.    This  is  a  comforting  thought. 

But  other  facts  besides  the  fact  of  physical  suffering  are  sug- 
gested by  the  perplexity  and  the  questions  of  the  disciples.  How 
are  we  to  explain  all  of  those  evils  and  restraints  which  are  placed 
upon  men  by  no  fault  or  choice  of  their  own?  Not  only  are 
people  born  with  physical  blemishes  and  with  seeds  of  disease 
which  hinder  their  happiness,  but  there  are  also  inherited  weak- 
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uesses,  mental  and  moral,  peculiar  temperaments,  strong  propensi- 
ties to  certain  kinds  of  wickedness,  with  which  also  they  are  born, 
from  which  they  can  by  no  possibility  escape,  but  which  must  al- 
ways be  a  fruitful  source  of  unhappiness,  or  even  of  misery.  And 
when,  as  we  pass  by,  we  see  one  or  another  laboring  under  dis- 
advantages imposed  on  him  from  birth  by  constitutional  char- 
acteristics or  inherited  appetites,  we  cannot  help  asking  for  some 
explanation ;  we  cannot  help  pondering  the  responsibility  and  the 
destiny  of  such  persons.  When,  after  a  wider  investigation,  we 
find  that  all,  ourselves  included,  are  restricted  in  some  measure  by 
native  peculiarities,  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
facts  most  profound  in  their  significance  and  far-reaching  in  their 
extent.  And,  although  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  completely, 
the  question  of  the  disciples  and  the  answer  of  Christ  throw  some 
light  upon  it. 

Let  us  first  notice  carefully  some  of  the  facts  just  referred  to, 
and  see  where  they  lead  us.  We  observe,  then,  that  every  person 
has  some  weakness  of  character  or  inborn  tendency  productive  of 
sin,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Here,  for  instance,  to  take 
a  very  common  example,  is  a  man  who  has  an  irritable  temper. 
He  takes  fire  as  easily  as  tinder,  flaming  up  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. He  is  constantly  taking  offense  when  no  offense  was  in- 
tended. He  will  say  and  do  in  the  heat  of  passion  what  he  will 
bitterly  regret  before  the  sun  goes  down.  But  when  he  was  an 
infant,  before  he  could  speak,  his  parents  saw  that  he  had  a  violent 
temper,  and  predicted  even  then  that  he  would  always  suffer  from 
it.  Some  seem  to  be  born  with  untruthful  dispositions.  By 
nature  they  are  secretive,  duplex.  What  their  eyes  see  or  thfeir 
ears  hear  loses  or  gains  much  when  their  lips  repeat  it.  Some- 
times to  shield  themselves,  sometimes  for  no  apparent  reason, 
except  from  force  of  habit,  they  try  to  deceive.  They  have  always 
been  untruthful.  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking 
lies.  Some  are  of  a  doubting  disposition.  They  are  not  willing 
to  accept  anything  on  trust.  From  childhood  they  had  a  thousand 
questions  to  ask  upon  every  new  subject.  When  religious  truths 
are  presented  they  are  sure  to  be  skeptical.  Yet  others  are  so 
credulous  or  confiding  that  they  are  always  being  imposed  upon  in 
business  and  friendship.  Some  are  unduly  sensitive,  and  suffer 
from  the  fancied  neglect  of  others.  Some  are  unduly  proud,  and 
live  in  a  cold  isolation. 

But,  besides  individual  tendencies  to  wrong-doing,  it  is  also  fre- 
quently the  case  that  bad  traits  of  certain  kinds  belong  to  a  whole 
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family.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  peculiarities  of  body,  mind, 
and  character  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  children.  No  study 
is  more  fascinating  than  the  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  When 
a  baby  is  born  almost  the  first  question  is,  Whom  does  he  re- 
semble ?  For  months  and  years  friends  peer  into  the  child's  face 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  family  likeness.  It  has  its  mother's 
eyes  or  its  father's  mouth.  If  no  marked  resemblance  can  be 
found,  the  comment  is,  "  How  singular  that  this  child  is  unlike 
every  one  in  the  family."  Kesemblance  is  strange,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  it  is  more  strange.  A  physical  feature  appears  and  re- 
appears for  generations.  A  delicate  ear,  looking  like  a  trans- 
lucent shell,  is  exactly  reproduced.  In  some  instances  a  genera- 
tion is  skipped,  and  then  the  likeness  comes  out  again.  A  faded 
portrait  or  a  medallion,  two  hundred  years  old,  is  brought  to  light, 
and  in  it  you  see  the  young  man  who  stands  by  your  side  looking 
at  it.  A  prominent  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  a  fugitive  dimple, 
which  characterize  members  of  a  family  to-day,  startle  you  as  you 
see  the  same  features  in  antiquated  portraits.  Mental  character- 
istics are  transmitted.  Genealogical  records  show  that  scholar- 
ship of  distinct  kinds  runs  in  families ;  that  musical  tastes  are 
inherited  ;  that  a  taste  for  drawing  and  painting  is  found  in  four 
or  five  brothers ;  that  practical  business  talent  has  been  trans- 
mitted. The  Eothschilds  have  been  the  great  bankers  of  Europe 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  we  attribute  their  success  partly  to 
family  characteristics.  Even  in  America,  where  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  genealogies,  we  know  that  certain  names  have 
been  illustrious  from  the  days  of  the  colonies,  as  the  Adamses  and 
Quincys.  Now  family  resemblances  can  be  traced  not  only  in 
features  and  mental  traits,  but  also  in  morals  and  character. 
Some  families  are  noted  for  liberality,  others  for  stinginess.  If 
your  neighbor  W.  gives  to  a  good  object,  you  have  heard,  or  made, 
the  remark  that,  considering  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  he 
has  given  quite  generously.  Appetite  for  strong  drink  is  found 
to  exist  in  a  whole  family.  Many  a  son  inherits  from  his  father 
tastes  which  almost  inevitably  produce  the  habit  of  intemperance. 
One  of  the  most  fearful  woes  of  drunkenness  is  that  it  is  entailed, 
a.nd  may  become  more  terrible  in  the  son  than  it  was  in  the  father. 
Strong  animal  passions  predominate  in  some  families,  so  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  repeated  in  the  sons  and  grandsons.  The 
expressions  "  good  blood  "  and  "  bad  blood  "  bear  testimony  to 
these  well-known  laws. 

There  are  also  national  characteristics  as  distinctly  marked. 
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Types  of  national  character  are  preserved  for  thousands  of  years. 
Saxon  blood,  for  example,  has  always  had  certain  qualities.  Its 
good  traits  are  frankness,  endurance,  patience,  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  blue-eyed  Saxons  of  England  and  their  cousins,  the 
flaxen-haired  Germans.  As  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced  through 
their  association  with  other  races,  the  Saxons  have  been  slow,  true, 
sure.  The  Southern  nations  of  Europe,  of  another  stock,  the 
French  and  Italians,  have  more  shrewdness,  finesse,  courtesy,  but 
not  so  much  sincerity.  It  is  a  favorite  pursuit  to  collect  facts 
which  show  that  races  which  have  migrated  had  their  present 
characteristics  in  the  regions  from  which  they  long  ago  wandered 
away.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  certain  moral 
defects  are  national.  Qualities  are  found  in  the  negro  which  pre- 
dispose him  to  religious  zeal  and  even  extravagance,  which  in- 
dispose him  to  honesty  and  industry  and  truthfulness,  and  which, 
although  they  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  his  past  condition  of 
servitude,  are  chiefly  a  result  of  his  national  or  race  characteristics, 
for  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  are  not  unlike  the  negroes 
of  America.  The  Indians  are  thought  to  be  deceitful,  perhaps 
only  in  self-defense.  The  Spanish  proverb  is :  "  Never,  never 
trust  an  Indian."  The  Spaniards  themselves  are  ferocious  and 
superstitious.  The  Germans  are  deep  thinkers,  but,  perhaps,  too 
intellective  and  incredulous.  The  French  are  frivolous  and  un- 
spiritual,  careless  as  children.  The  Turks  are  licentious.  The 
English  are  self-satisfied.  The  Americans  are  irreverent  and  super- 
ficial, to  say  the  least.  This  is  a  rough  sketch,  but  is  sufficiently 
specific  for  the  present  purpose.  Custom  and  tradition  enter  in  to 
modify,  but  sometimes  to  intensify,  national  traits. 

When  such  facts  are  viewed  on  the  broadest  scale,  we  come  upon 
the  general  truth  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  race.  Beneath  all  lies 
human  nature  itself,  of  which  we  say  that  it  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  The  human  race  is  one  vast  complicated,  delicate 
organism,  of  which  if  one  member  suffers  all  members  suffer  with 
it.  When  we  say  of  some  one  that  he  understands  human  nature, 
we  mean  that  there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  race  which 
are  nowhere  absent ;  that  he  who  knows  a  few  men  well  knows  all 
men ;  that  in  Asia  or  Africa  he  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them ; 
that  he  not  only  knows  men,  he  knows  man.  And  we  also  mean 
that  he  understands  that  human  nature  is  essentially  selfish ;  that 
an  unselfish  man  is  an  exception.  We  say  that  to  love  our  enemies, 
not  to  resent  an  injury,  is  too  much  for  human  nature.  We  say 
"  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine."    In  a  word,  we  know  that 
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human  nature  is  sinful.   We  also  know  that  sinful  tendencies,  like  | 
all  others,  are  propagated ;  that  an  individual's  tendency  to  evil 
grows  out  of  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  as  a  leaf  grows  from  a 
twig ;  that  what  he  calls  the  family  tree  is  only  a  twig  on  the 
branch  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  his  nation  is  but  one  branch  of  | 
the  great  trunk  and  root  of  human  nature  that  strikes  deep  into  \ 
the  soil  of  earth,  and  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.    It  is  a  fact  scien-  ^ 
tifically  proved,  that  from  generation  to  generation,  through  the 
race,  tendencies  to  evil  are  transmitted  and  intensified.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote  about  the  first  Adam,  was  sweeping  into  one  com- 
prehensive survey  the  human  race  itself  ;  was  tracing  our  corrup-  | 
tion  back,  not  merely  two  or  three  steps,  but  back  and  back,  till  ] 
Jews  and  Romans  were  lost  sight  of,  till  the  antediluvians  ap- 
peared, and  at  the  very  beginning  of  history  he  descries  the  first  ; 
man,  who,  as  tradition  had  it,  fell  from  a  state  of  innocence.  ' 
There  is  the  starting-point.    Sin  entered  into  the  world  early  in  ' 
its  history.    By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  ; 
and  all  are  concluded  under  sin.    Every  living  soul  is  born  with  , 
a  taint  of  evil.    He  belongs  to  a  family,  a  country,  a  race,  from  j 
one  or  all  of  which  he  receives  a  legacy  of  moral  obliquity.  \ 
With  different  individuals  it  assumes  different  forms,  but  every  \ 
one  has  inherited  propensities  which  lead  him  astray.  ! 

This  is  not  a  distorted  view  of  life  brought  into  agreement  with  j 
a  doctrine.    It  is  given  by  the  commonest  observation  and  the  i 
most  careful  observation.    Science  and  history  are  strenuous  in 
upholding  it.   A  popular  theory  is  that  the  history  of  every  nation 
is  determined  by  its  latitude,  by  its  soil  and  climate,  by  character- 
istics brought  by  ancestors  from  the  places  of  earlier  abode.    A  i 
brilliant  French  writer  discusses  it  as  he  would  the  development  \ 
of  a  plant  or  insect.    He  says,  in  so  many  words,  "  A  historian  ' 
may  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  naturalist.    I  have  confronted  my  sub-  , 
ject  as  I  would  the  metamorphosis  of  an  insect."    Nothing  is  con- 
sidered more  certain  by  students  of  ethnology  than  the  trans-  i 
mission,  not  only  of  physical,  but  also  of  mental  and  moral  J 
characteristics  along  the  line  of  families,  of  nations,  of  races.  j 
Indeed,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  gain  recognition  of  the  infirmities  i 
which  encompass  us  from  birth.    We  excuse  ourselves  and  others  j 
on  the  ground  of  inherited  traits,  natural  temperament,  personal  \ 
peculiarities,  social  and  national  tendencies,  concluding  that  people  j 
must  be  about  what  they  actually  are.  j 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  questions  we  ask  are  in  substance  \ 

the  questions  of  the  disciples,  —  Where  does  the  responsibility  j 
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rest  ?  Is  there  any  blame  ?  Is  there  any  release  ?  What  does  the 
religion  of  J esus  Christ  say  to  these  undeniable  facts  ?  Can  it  do 
anything  to  change  them  ?  We  shall  come  presently  to  Christ's 
answer,  but  at  this  point  an  observation  may  be  made  which  pre- 
pares the  way  for  his  answer. 

There  is  another  law,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  human  nature,  which 
is  found  by  the  side  of  these  laws  and  tendencies,  and  which  is  that 
any  single  propensity  can  be  controlled  if  a  motive  sufficiently 
strong  is  presented.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  of  inflammable 
temper.  He  has  had  it  ever  since  he  was  born.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  can  control  himself,  however  strong  or 
sudden  the  provocation  may  be.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who 
is  trying  to  sell  an  article  or  a  bill  of  goods  to  exhibit  any  temper 
toward  his  customer  ?  You  cannot  offend  a  salesman  soliciting 
trade,  if  you  try.  Yet  commercial  travelers  are  not  selected  on 
account  of  their  natural  amiability.  On  the  contrary,  in  their 
homes  they  may  be  exacting  and  passionate.  When  it  is  for  one's 
interest,  especially  for  his  pecuniary  interest,  to  govern  his  tem- 
per, in  some  way  or  other  he  will  succeed.  If  an  agent  by  his  ill 
temper  should  lose  customers,  what  would  the  head  of  the  firm 
say  if  he  should  plead  his  constitutional  tendency  to  fly  into  a 
passion,  remarking  that  he  was  born  with  an  irascible  temper  and 
that  his  parents  predicted  that  he  would  have  trouble  with  it  ?  A 
profane  man  has  told  me  that  the  habit  of  swearing  is  so  deeply 
rooted  that  it  has  become  a  second  nature.  He  does  not  know  it 
when  he  does  swear.  Yet  I  have  heard  that  very  man  converse 
with  ladies  in  a  drawing-room  for  hours  together  without  uttering 
a  single  oath.  Even  the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  which  is  tyran- 
nical in  its  demands,  and  is  physical,  can  be  controlled.  On  ac- 
count of  eagerness  for  office  I  have  known  men  to  gain  a  complete 
victory.  On  account  of  his  love  for  a  woman  I  have  known  a  man 
to  abstain  from  drinking,  though  when  the  wedding-day  is  past 
the  power  of  self-control  mysteriously  vanishes.  And  so  it  is  with 
almost  any  natural  tendency ;  if  the  motive  for  overcoming  is 
strong  enough,  in  some  way  or  other  it  will  be  overcome. 

Now  is  it  not  true  that  practical  religion  is  based  on  this  law  of 
human  nature  ?  The  gospel  supplies  motives,  influences,  forces, 
strong  enough  to  renew  the  whole  depraved  nature,  to  control  it, 
and  to  purify  it.  It  brings  a  new  and  sufficient  motive  to  change 
the  whole  man.  God  saw  the  world  as  it  was ;  He  knew  better 
than  we  know  the  strength  of  evil,  that  the  generations  were 
bound  together  by  an  unbroken  and  ever-tightening  chain  of  sin- 
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ful  tendencies,  and  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life.    Because  individuals  are  born  with  evil 
dispositions,  because  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children,  because  the  nations  forget  God,  therefore  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  that  in  Him,  in  the  truth  He  unfolded,  in 
the  example  He  gave,  in  the  appeal  He  made  to  our  consciences 
and  hearts,  in  revealing  the  love  of  God,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
mightiest  motives,  we  might  gain  the  victory  over  our  sinful  dis- 
positions.   Christ  is  revealed  as  the  Saviour  of  men ;  not  as  the 
Saviour  of  fallen  angels,  not  as  the  Saviour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Saturn,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  men.    His  is  the  only  name  given 
under  heaven  amongst  men^  whereby  we  must  be  saved.    That  is, 
the  salvation  provided  by  Christ  is  adapted  to  our  condition.  He 
saw  human  nature  as  it  is,  every  person  entangled  in  a  web,  whose 
first  threads  were  spun  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  He  presented 
motives,  or  forces,  in  his  person,  his  life,  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, equal  to  the  work  of  deliverance,  and  adapted  to  the  work  of 
deliverance.    Upon  us  as  we  are,  with  our  natural  and  inherited 
characteristics,  Christ  performs  his  saving  work.    And  it  is  mat- 
ter of  common  observation,  as  undeniable  as  the  facts  of  which  we 
have  been  thinking,  that  those  who  truly  become  the  servants  of 
Christ  are  changed  in  this  very  respect,  that  they  obtain  genuine 
control  over  their  inherited  faults.    The  Christian  may  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  deceive,  but  if  his  Christianity  does  not  make 
him  truthful  we  conclude  that  he  has  not  much  Christianity.  He 
may  have  a  violent  temper,  but  if  his  religion  does  not  make  him 
patient  we  conclude  that  he  has  not  much  religion.    We  do  not 
ask  if  he  avoids  all  sins  except  those  to  which  he  is  constitution- 
ally prone,  but  is  he  becoming  free  from  those  to  which  he  is  nat- 
urally inclined.    The  power  of  Christ's  grace  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  easily  besetting  sins  until  they  are  overcome.  That 
power  is  shown  in  thousands  who  have  been  radically  changed. 
One's  individual  faults,  his  national  characteristics,  his  perverted 
human  nature,  all  combined  are  not  so  strong  as  the  stronger  than 
they  who  is  rightful  Lord  and  Master.    "  When  a  strong  man 
armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace,  but  when  a 
stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him  and  overcome  him  he  taketh 
from  him  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted  and  divideth  his 
spoils." 

Now  I  think  that  these  observations  are  in  accord  with  Christ's 
answer  to  his  disciples :  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his 
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parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
him."  The  very  fact  that  the  blindness  was  from  birth  magnified 
God's  power  in  the  cure  of  the  blindness.  The  difficulty  of  the 
work  exalts  God's  glory  in  accomplishing  it.  The  fact  that  our 
sins  proceed  not  from  what  is  exceptional,  or  as  it  were  accidental, 
in  us,  but  from  tendencies  which  are  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
our  constitution,  from  proclivities  with  which  we  were  born,  mag- 
nifies the  glory  of  God  when  they  are  brought  into  subjection  by 
the  grace  of  his  dear  Son,  our  Saviour.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  significance  of  his  answer.  And  thus  every  fact  which  cor- 
roborates the  fixedness  of  selfish  characteristics  reveals  more  fully 
the  power  of  God  in  changing  them.  Every  discovery  which 
shows  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  over  human  action,  every 
broad  deduction  from  history  which  demonstrates  the  permanence 
of  national  characteristics,  is  at  the  same  time  a  discovery  of  the 
wealth  of  the  divine  resources,  a  demonstration  of  the  sufficiency 
of  redemption.  The  increasing  knowledge  which  discloses  the 
perversity  and  almost  helplessness  of  man,  which  finds  the  indi- 
vidual under  the  dominion  of  natural  forces  that  sweep  him  along 
on  their  resistless  tide,  so  that  his  personality  stands  for  nothing, 
does  but  magnify  the  power  more  influential  than  the  physical 
world,  mightier  than  human  nature,  which  rescues  the  individual 
and  sets  him  up  upon  a  rock.  Christian  character  is  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  The  convert  in  China,  India,  Africa,  becomes  self- 
denying,  humble,  patient,  and  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
Christian  in  England  or  America.  People  in  all  grades  of  society, 
of  much  culture  and  of  no  culture,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  find  that  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  converts 
them  to  new  uses  so  that  the  results  are  visible  to  all  beholders. 
Every  one  knows  what  Christian  life  and  Christian  character  are. 
Every  one  knows  what  professed  believers  in  Christ  should  be. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  type  of  character  different  in  its 
controlling  motives  from  the  deeply  rooted  habits  of  human 
nature. 

The  glory  of  God  shines  forth  also  in  the  manner  of  the  work. 
It  would  be  enough  that  the  work  is  accomplished  at  all.  Yet, 
while  the  obduracy  of  men  in  sin  would  seem  to  demand  a  violent 
process  in  salvation,  the  Redeemer  saves  us,  not  by  compulsion, 
not  by  a  sudden  wrench,  but  by  persuasion.  He  so  perfectly 
adapts  himself  to  our  fallen  natures  that  when  we  are  redeemed 
it  is  by  our  own  free  choice,  and  never  otherwise.  The  means  of 
grace,  like  the  ointment  of  clay  and  the  washing  in  Siloam,  which 
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healed  the  blind  man,  are  such  that  we  can  only  say,  "  Whereas  I  j 
was  blind  now  I  see,"  being  scarcely  aware  how  the  marvelous  ; 
change  has  been  wrought,  so  gently  yet  surely  has  God  worked.  | 

But  the  works  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  redemption  from  in-  ' 
bred  sin,  not  only  by  the  rescue  of  isolated  individuals,  but  also  by 
making  each  a  link  in  a  new  chain  of  causes.   The  church  of  Christ 
on  earth  is  a  new  society  with  laws  of  its  own,  exerting  its  influ- 
ence on  men,  perpetuating  its  power  and  increasing  its  power  from 
age  to  age,  changing  the  destiny  of  nations,  affecting  all  those  i 
problems  which  have  so  long  baffled  the  mind,  itself  a  new  element 
which  must  be  considered  to  understand  history  or  to  foresee  what  | 
the  future  of  any  people  will  be.    Think  of  the  material  out  of  ' 
which  the  Christian  church  has  been  formed  ;  the  fishermen  of  '\ 
Galilee,  each  with  his  inborn  weaknesses ;  the  peasants  and  nobles 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  peculiar  frailties ;  the  ' 
mechanics  and  merchants,  mothers  and  wives  of  the  present  time,  - 
not  unlike  all  people  in  that  they  are  only  the  common  clay  of  ] 
human  nature,  yet  this  multitude  of  weak,  erring,  ignorant  men  j 
and  women  have  made  historical  Christianity.    The  church  of  \ 
Christ  not  only  exists  in  a  ruined  world,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  \ 
a  ruined  world,  converted  to  noble  uses,  reflecting  the  light  and  \ 
transmitting  the  glory  of  the  city  of  God.     Let  those  who  at- 
tribute all  occurrences  to  natural  causes  and  inborn  characteris- 
tics explain  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  earth, 
its  inward  power  of  purification  when  corruption  creeps  in,  its  1 
steady  advance  in  the  face  of  the  mightiest  and  the  subtlest  hu- 
man opposition,  and  in  their  failure  to  account  for  it,  or  to  predict 
what  it  yet  may  do,  acknowledge  at  the  same  time  the  power  and  • 
the  wisdom  of  God  who  could  bring  so  divine  a  spark  into  the  ! 
dull  mass  of  human  motives  and  conduct  that,  like  a  bulk  of  < 
black  coal,  it  has  become  incandescent,  and  has  flamed  up  in  \ 
beauty,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  world.  ! 

We  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  as  are  not  redeemed,  • 
but  who  become  more  and  more  the  creatures  of  the  influences  | 
around  them  and  of  the  tendencies  within  them,  do  in  their  ■ 
very  refusal  and  perversity  set  forth  like  a  dark  background 
the  divine  glory.  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Him.  This  is  a  ■ 
deep,  an  unfathomable  truth,  but  nevertheless  a  truth.  At  the  i 
end  it  will  appear  that  God  did  all  that  could  be  done,  that  if  any  \ 
perished  it  was  by  fault  of  his  own. 

And  so,  in  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious  fact  of  sin 
and  our  proneness  to  sin,  our  inherited  faults,  our  human  infirmi- 
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ties,  we  are  not  to  go  backward  seeking  for  their  origin,  and  in- 
quiring where  the  blame  rests,  on  us,  or  our  ancestors,  or  our 
Creator,  but  rather  forward  to  the  uses  God  will  make  of  them, 
and  to  the  power  which  Christ  gains  over  them.  All  else  is  mys- 
terious. This  is  certain  and  clear.  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned 
nor  his  parents ; "  do  not  look  in  that  direction ;  "  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest." 

It  is  not  of  the  first  importance  to  know  whether  we  are  or  are 
not  responsible  for  having  a  natural  disposition  towards  evil.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  way  of  deliverance.  Not  to  be 
rid  of  the  blame,  but  to  be  rid  of  sin,  should  be  our  endeavor. 
Not  how  we  came  to  be  sinners,  but  how  we  may  cease  to  be  sin- 
ners, should  be  our  anxious  inquiry.  To  this  inquiry  we  have  the 
fullest  answer.  The  origin  of  sin  is  left  in  mystery,  the  way  of 
salvation  from  sin  is  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  That  Christ  has 
come,  setting  before  us  an  open  door  which  no  man  can  shut,  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  us. 

We  therefore  see  where  responsibility  does  rest.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  accepting  or  rejecting  the  salvation  that  is  freely 
offered  to  us.  We  say  we  are  not  responsible  for  being  what  we 
are.  Perhaps  not.  And  if  we  were  left  to  ourselves  we  might  not 
be  responsible  for  the  results,  deplorable  as  they  would  be.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  ourselves.  We  talk  about  our  natural  charac- 
teristics which  have  made  us  what  we  are,  our  inherited  traits 
which  we  cannot  alter,  our  peculiar  dispositions  which  make  us 
different  from  others,  our  place  in  a  sinful  world  where  God  has 
put  us,  the  mystery  of  sin,  as  if  God  had  never  interposed  to  help 
us.  We  sometimes  talk  of  these  things  as  if  there  were  no  Christ 
and  no  Cross.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver 
me  out  of  the  hody  of  this  death?  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
of  death, 

George  Harris. 
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EDITORIAL. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  MODERN  COMPETITORS. 
II.    SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

We  are  now  to  consider  society  as  it  exists  in  our  own  time,  and  with 
only  slight  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  developed  in  the 
past.  Society,  having  become  what  it  is  by  certain  slow  processes,  now 
presents  claims  and  mutual  obligations  which  invite  careful  investigation. 
The  future  cannot,  of  course,  be  left  out  of  view,  for  the  results  of  social 
services  must  be  included  in  order  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  con- 
cerning their  value  and  necessity. 

A  comparison  will  be  made  between  the  social  ethics  of  utility  and 
the  social  ethics  of  Christianity.  It  is  claimed  that  the  former,  which 
makes  usefulness  the  only  standard,  provides  a  sufficient  and  indeed  a 
complete  theory  of  the  duties  men  owe  each  other.  The  theory,  there- 
fore, comes  into  competition  with  Christianity,  which  adopts  for  the  rule 
of  social  life  a  standard  other  than  that  of  simple  utility.  It  is  main- 
tained that  all  the  moral  claims  of  modern  society,  without  exception, 
may  be  met  by  a  calculation  of  useful  consequences,  and  that  such  calcu- 
lation is  easily  made  because  it  deals  with  plain  and  hard  facts.  It  is 
consequently  maintained  that  Christianity  which  sets  up  ideals  of  senti- 
ment and  standards  of  unworldly  virtue  is  superfluous,  if  not  misleading, 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  that  it  should,  at  least  in  the 
realm  of  social  obligations,  be  superseded  by  the  more  practical  rules  of 
^olid  and  attainable  utility. 

We  shall  not  maintain  that  Christianity  takes  no  account  of  conse- 
quences, but  shall  argue  that  mere  utility,  in  any  proper  use  of  that  word, 
reckons  only  one  kind  of  consequences,  while  it  leaves  out  of  sight  other 
results,  which  must  be  recognized  in  order  to  judge  even  what  will  be 
useful.  In  place  of  the  complete  whole  of  social  welfare,  utility  substitutes 
part,  and  that  a  part  which  has  meaning  and  value  only  in  connection 
with  the  whole.  The  theory  of  utility  is  distinctly  adopted  and  defended 
by  some,  and  by  others  is  acted  on  without  having  been  formulated.  We 
shall  study  it,  therefore,  both  as  theory  and  practice  which  cannot  at 
every  point  be  sharply  separated. 

I.  We  inquire  first  concerning  the  social  ethics  of  utility.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  both  the  explanation  and  the  direction  of  a  tendency  which 
has  become  strong  in  modern  times,  and  which,  as  all  agree,  deserves 
only  commendation.  That  tendency  is  found  in  the  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  mankind.  However  the  well-being  may  best  be 
secured,  the  disposition  has  never  been  so  prevalent  or  so  unmistakable. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  one's  fellow-creatures  have  claims  upon  him, 
in  addition  to  the  claims  which  are  enforced  by  civil  law.  That  man  is 
an  exception  who  has  no  public  spirit  and  is  indifferent  to  philanthropic 
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motives.  One  who  feels  no  inner  response  to  the  needs  of  others  is  care- 
ful to  simulate  sympathetic  feelings.  Generosity  is  essential  to  respecta- 
bility. Neighborhood  is  not  narrowly  confined.  Relief  runs  to  calamity 
on  the  other  hemisphere,  announcing  by  telegraph  that  it  is  on  the  way. 
Benevolence,  indeed,  draws  instantly  on  the  deposits  commerce  has  made 
in  the  remotest  cities.    Charity  is  as  great  a  traveler  as  enterprise. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  reality  and  extent,  but  only  as  to  the 
method  of  duty.  All  are  asking,  not  whether  they  should  desire,  but  how 
they  may  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  Now,  utility  carries  the  prac- 
tical spirit  from  the  material  to  the  moral  activities.  Philanthropy  should 
go  to  work  in  a  business-like  fashion.  It  should  foresee  the  exact  re- 
sults of  its  endeavors.  When  money  is  called  for  it  should  know 
precisely  what  is  coming  in  return  for  so  much  that  has  gone  in.  Thus 
societies  multiply  almost  beyond  computation  for  the  relief  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  fellow-creatures.  The  list  of  charitable  organizations  of 
a  city  occupies  as  many  pages  of  the  directory  as  the  list  of  churches 
occupies.  Every  society  has  a  distinct  object  and  reaches  a  definite  re- 
sult. So  many  tons  of  coal  are  distributed,  so  many  pairs  of  shoes  pro- 
vided, so  many  agents  employed,  so  many  visits  made,  so  many  situations 
found,  and  if  it  is  suspected  that  any  influence  has  escaped  which  cannot 
be  reckoned  in  figures  by  the  Treasurer,  a  careful  description,  with  exact 
analysis  of  motives,  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary.  Immediate  and  practical  results  are  the  end  in  view.  Utility 
tries  to  compass  more  than  the  relief  of  physical  destitution.  It  would 
educate  the  ignorant,  and  so  establishes  schools  everywhere.  It  attacks 
moral  evils,  and  legislates  against  intemperance,  easy  divorce,  impure 
literature.  Utility  turns  to  social  conditions  which  are  just  beginning  to 
crystallize,  and  according  to  which  men  are  in  danger  of  grouping  into 
antagonistic  classes.  It  studies  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  the  in- 
creasing proportion  of  foreigners,  the  abnormal  growth  of  cities,  and 
looks  about  for  remedies  to  apply  to  the  social  disorders  which  threaten. 
It  maintains  that  all  efforts  for  the  amelioration  or  the  improvement  of 
society  should  be  brought  sharply  up  to  the  test  of  usefulness.  A  course 
of  action  which  promises  no  useful  result,  and  pretty  soon  too,  should  not 
be  adopted.  What  is  not  practical  is  not  practicable.  It  is  assumed  that 
it  is  seldom  or  never  difficult  to  determine  the  particular  acts  which  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  society,  that  at  any  rate  utility  is  the  most  definite 
as  it  is  the  best  working  theory  of  social  ethics. 

Christianity  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  this  respect,  for,  at  the  best,  it 
makes  the  present  welfare  of  men  subordinate  to  other  ends.  It  post- 
pones the  principal  results  to  another  life,  of  which  even  those  who 
believe  in  it  know  but  little.  It  expends  its  energies  on  spiritual  emo- 
tions, religious  sentiments,  abstruse  doctrines,  the  conversion  of  foreign 
tribes  to  a  strange  religion,  and  only  incidentally  addresses  itself  to  prac- 
tical, pressing  needs,  or  to  the  difficult  social  problems  of  the  day.  It 
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is  urged,  in  evidence,  that  the  masses  are  becoming  alienated  from  the 
churches,  and  people  do  not  become  indifferent  to  their  real  benefac- 
tors. It  is  even  maintained  that  the  churches  are  worse  than  useless, 
because  they  actually  disturb  the  general  welfare  by  emphasizing  class 
distinctions.  An  eminent  jurist  is  reported  to  have  said  that  law  is  doing 
more  than  religion  for  society.  This  opposition  to  Christianity  is  not 
organized  into  the  visible  form  of  institutions,  with  local  headquarters, 
but  is  intrenched  in  sentiments  and  theories  which  rapidly  gain  strength 
in  this  preeminently  practical  age.  The  contention  is  that  Christianity, 
whether  or  not  it  is  true  as  a  doctrinal  system,  is  failing  to  do  its  work  in 
the  society  and  for  the  humanity  of  to-day. 

This  theory  may  seem  to  disagree  with  the  opinion  noticed  in  the  pre- 
vious article  of  this  series,  in  which  we  discussed  the  slow  evolution  of 
society.  The  tendency  of  that  view  is  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  not 
to  meddle  with  the  intricate  forces  of  social  progress.  Perhaps  one  who 
holds  both  theories  would  argue  that  if  any  interference  is  attempted  it 
should  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  produce  some  useful  result,  and  that 
when  utility  is  not  the  motive,  nothing  should  be  done. 

Utility,  considered  either  as  a  practical  guide  or  an  abstract  theory  of 
duty,  has  one  real  and  one  apparent  merit.  Its  real  merit  is  that  it  rec- 
ognizes the  claims  of  others  as  unquestionable.  Its  apparent  merit  is  that 
it  professes  to  furnish  a  rule  which  is  readily  applied  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  a  real  merit,  then,  of  the  rule  of  social  ethics  which  has  been 
described,  that  it  imposes  on  every  person  the  obligation  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  Every  man  has  his  rights,  and  therefore  his  duties,  in 
the  social  order.  It  also  has  emphasized  the  impartiality  of  social  duty. 
Each  to  count  for  one,  and  none  for  more  than  one,  is  a  maxim  which 
has  been  adopted  to  signify  that  no  one  should  be  ignored,  since  each  is 
a  distinct  person  with  his  proper  claims,  and  that  no  one  should  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  others  by  reason  of  any  adventitious  importance,  since 
each  has  only  the  rights  of  a  single  personality.  Decided  opponents  of 
utilitarianism  admit  that  it  has  this  excellence.  Professor  T.  H.  Green 
says  that  "  impartiality  of  reference  to  human  wellbeing  "  has  been  the 
great  lesson  it  has  taught.  By  insisting  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  must  be  sought,  a  wide  range  has  been  given  to  public 
and  social  obligation.  The  utilitarian,  although  his  interpretation  of  the 
greatest  good  has  not  been  correct,  has  been  perfectly  correct  with  regard 
to  the  subjects  who  have  claims.  No  class,  no  person,  should  be  left  out 
of  the  account.  The  theory,  as  Professor  Green  further  observes,  "  has 
made  men  watchful  of  customary  morality,  lest  its  rules  should  be  con- 
ceived in  the  interest  of  some  particular  class  of  persons,  who  probably, 
without  being  fully  aware  of  it,  have  been  concerned  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  them."  The  utilitarian  does  not  insist,  either,  that  regard  for 
others  proceeds  from  self-interest.  While  he  holds  that  pleasure  or  hap- 
piness is  the  only  intelligible  end  to  work  for,  he  admits  that  one  does 
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not  necessarily,  when  he  seeks  the  happiness  of  others,  have  his  own  ulti- 
mate happiness  in  view.  Egoism  sometimes  seeks  the  good  of  others 
merely  to  secure  its  own  objects,  as  with  the  man  politically,  or  the 
woman  socially,  ambitious.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  benevolence 
is  different  from  self-interest,  and  that  some  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  others  refuse  to  be  reduced  to  selfish  motives.  It  is  seen  that  there  is 
a  sympathetic  impulse  which  is,  or  has  become,  natural,  and  which  carries 
with  it  sense  of  oughtness.  This  impulse  has  been  strengthened  by  those 
changes  which  have  brought  the  remotest  portions  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  globe,  into  easy  communication.  Even  if  some  utilitarians  argue  that 
self-interest  prompts  all  humane  conduct,  the  best  of  them  would  not 
seriously  contend  with  Martineau,  when  he  maintains  that  from  '  each  to 
himself '  to  *  each  for  all '  there  is  no  road.  Sympathy  prompting  to 
duty  is  as  ultimate  as  any  element  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  real  merit 
of  utilitarianism,  then,  especially  as  it  has  been  expounded  in  treatises, 
that  it  recognizes  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  pursuit  of  some  kind  of 
good,  that  it  enforces  impartiality  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and 
that  it  perceives  in  sympathy,  with  its  accompanying  sense  of  obligation, 
a  primary  impulse  of  man  as  man. 

The  a2)parent  merit  of  the  ethics  of  utility  is  that  it  professes  to  fur- 
nish a  rule  which  is  easily  applied  in  all  cases.  It  is  believed  that  the 
test  which  works  admirably  in  the  administration  of  local  charities  is 
both  sufficient  and  plain  for  all  humane  obligations.  When  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  an  asylum  or  a  soup-kitchen  nothing  needs  to  be  considered 
but  usefulness.  How  many  persons  will  the  proposed  charity  reach  ?  How 
much  is  already  done  for  them  ?  What  will  the  immediate  outlay,  and 
what  will  the  current  expenses,  amount  to  ?  Will  the  working  of  the  plan 
be  to  discourage  begging  and  to  encourage  self-dependence  ?  The  last 
question  raises,  it  is  true,  a  point  relative  to  character  as  well  as  to  the 
general  good,  but,  on  the  whole,  what  are  called  the  charities  are  controlled 
by  considerations  of  usefulness.  When  other  kinds  of  service  for  society 
are  to  be  determined,  and  which  include  a  larger  number  of  conditions, 
conclusions  are  not,  it  is  true,  as  quickly  reached.  Educational  and  social- 
istic problems  are  more  perplexing.  Regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of 
the  grade  of  studies  in  public  schools  and  in  colleges,  legislation  as  to 
temperance  and  divorce,  the  scale  of  luxury  in  the  habits  of  the  wealthy, 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  art  and  amusements,  cannot  be  determined 
offhand  by  tests  of  utility.  Still,  it  is  easier  to  decide  by  that  rule  than 
by  any  other,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  utility  is  the  test  even  with  those 
who  think  their  moral  standards  are  Christian  rather  than  secular.  In 
a  New  England  village  men  are  to  vote  for  or  against  license.  Shall  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  be  prohibited  entirely,  or  shall  certain  trusty 
persons  be  licensed  to  sell  under  stipulated  conditions  ?  A  meeting  is 
held  the  Sunday  before  election-day  in  the  Town  Hall.  One  and  another 
give  their  reasons  for  opposing  license.  The  local  grocer  says  that  he 
does  not  calculate  results,  but  votes  against  license  on  '  principle.*  He 
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makes  that  observation  because  the  postmaster  has  said  that  he  is  for  pro- 
hibition for  the  reason  that  the  town  pays  o-ut  more  for  the  poor  and  the 
police,  under  license,  than  it  gets  from  the  sale  of  permits.  But  '  principle  ' 
in  such  a  case,  it  is  said  by  utilitarians,  is  only  '  expediency  '  on  a  wider 
scale.  The  grocer  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  drinking  is  bad  for  health 
and  bad  for  society  under  all  conceivable  circumstances.  Drinking  is 
not  wrong  in  itself  considered.  It  is  opposed  on  principle  only  because  it 
is  so  much  more  likely  to  make  men  miserable  than  to  make  them  happy. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  under  all  circumstances,  if  duty  to  others  can  be  made 
clear  at  all,  it  is  because  some  useful  results  are  seen  to  follow  a  given 
course  of  action.  But  religious  reformers,  rushing  about  in  a  crusade 
against  the  existing  order  of  things,  end  by  leaving  matters  in  a  worse 
muddle  than  ever,  having  accomplished  nothing  but  to  stir  up  discontent, 
and  at  length  men  of  practical  judgment  have  to  be  called  in  to  set 
things  to  rights  again. 

But  this  boasted  advantage  of  ready  application  is  only  an  apparent 
merit.  Until  the  point  is  reached  at  which  perplexity  arises,  moralists 
of  all  schools  are  in  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done  next.  But 
where  perplexity  does  arise,  as  it  surely  will  when  we  go  beyond  the  phys- 
ical welfare  of  society,  tests  of  mere  usefulness  are  found  to  be  inade- 
quate. When  conditions  are  new,  experience  is  incapable  of  giving 
advice.  All  are  agreed  that  healthy  houses,  thorough  drainage,  pure 
water,  temperate  habits,  constant  occupation  are  good  for  people.  But 
all  are  not  agreed  on  a  thousand  other  matters  of  which  the  consequences 
are  not  easily  foreseen.  Shall  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts  become  a 
lawyer,  or  a  journalist,  or  a  clergyman  ?  If  a  lawyer,  shall  he  devote  him- 
self to  criminal  or  to  civil  law  ?  If  to  civil  law,  shall  he  make  a  specialty 
of  probate,  or  admiralty,  or  railroad,  or  insurance  law,  or  shall  he  seek  a 
general  practice  ?  Shall  he  always  make  the  best  case  for  his  client,  or 
shall  he  regard  first  of  aU  the  equities  ?  If  he  becomes  a  journalist,  shall 
he  edit  a  literary  magazine,  or  a  political  weekly,  or  a  local  daily  news- 
paper ?  If  he  becomes  a  clergyman  shall  he  be  an  intellectual,  or  a  refined 
sensational,  or  a  punctiliously  orthodox,  or  a  popularly  progressive,  or  a 
ritualistic,  or  a  spiritual  preacher  ?  Shall  he  take  a  fashionable  church, 
or  a  city  mission,  or  a  frontier  field,  or  a  foreign  service  ?  Shall  a  gifted 
woman  devote  herself  to  society,  or  music,  or  literature,  or  her  family  ? 
Shall  a  man  of  wealth  endow  institutions,  or  support  missionary  socie- 
ties ?  Shall  he  do  his  giving  while  he  is  alive,  or  shall  his  benevolence 
be  testamentary  ?  Shall  one  advocate  the  opening  of  libraries  and  muse- 
ums and  the  running  of  excursion  steamers  on  Sunday,  or  shall  he  op- 
pose such  innovations  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  continually  arise, 
and  on  correct  answers  to  which  progress  beyond  customary  standards 
principally  depends.  It  is  not  so  much  by  repeating  benevolences  which 
are  obviously  useful,  as  by  new  adjustments,  that  the  old  order  changes. 
Is  utility  a  sufficient  guide  at  the  points  where  advance  is  to  be  made, 
and  is  it,  after  all,  of  so  easy  application  ? 
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The  theory  of  utilitarianism  is  that  the  welfare  of  society  consists  in 
securing  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  srreatest  number.    All  philosophies 
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visionary  an  end  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  practical  utilitarian.  Has 
one  any  distinct  means  of  calculating  whether  the  practice  of  law  or  de- 
votion to  journalism  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  ?  Can  he  put  in  one  scale  the  lawyer's  ex- 
pected fortune  with  the  power  it  will  give  in  society,  and  the  prospective 
political  opportunity,  and  in  the  other  scale  the  influence  he  may  have 
through  the  press,  and  the  control  he  will  have,  as  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  of  the  politicians  themselves,  and  strike  the  balance  by  an  esti- 
mate of  the  general  happiness  ?  If  he  thinks  about  his  power  to  elevate 
society,  he  has  in  mind  something  other  than  mere  utility,  for  that  can  be 
resolved  only  into  conferring  pleasure  or  removing  pain.    The  end  of 
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makes  that  observation  because  the  postmaster  has  said  that  he  is  for  pro- 
hibition for  the  reason  that  the  town  pays  o-ut  more  for  the  poor  and  the 
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Shall  a  man  of  wealth  endow  institutions,  or  support  missionary  socie- 
ties ?  Shall  he  do  his  giving  while  he  is  alive,  or  shall  his  benevolence 
be  testamentary  ?  Shall  one  advocate  the  opening  of  libraries  and  muse- 
ums and  the  running  of  excursion  steamers  on  Sunday,  or  shall  he  op- 
pose such  innovations  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  continually  arise, 
and  on  correct  answers  to  which  progress  beyond  customary  standards 
principally  depends.  It  is  not  so  much  by  repeating  benevolences  which 
are  obviously  useful,  as  by  new  adjustments,  that  the  old  order  changes. 
Is  utility  a  sufficient  guide  at  the  points  where  advance  is  to  be  made, 
and  is  it,  after  all,  of  so  easy  application  ? 
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The  theory  of  utilitarianism  is  that  the  welfare  of  society  consists  in 
securing  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number.  All  philosophies 
of  this  system  agree  that  the  useful  is  coincident  with  the  happiness  of 
men,  that  it  consists  in  providing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pleas- 
ure with  the  least  amount  of  pain.  The  best  condition  for  individuals 
and  for  society  is  that  in  which  pleasurable  sensations  predominate  over 
painful  sensations,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  enjoyment  of  to-day  will 
not  entail  pain  to-morrow.  Or,  since  pleasures  cannot  be  piled  up  on  a 
shelf  and  handed  over  in  fixed  quantities,  people  should  be  brought  into 
such  a  state  that  they  will  be  capable  of  obtaining  pleasure  and  avoiding 
pain.  One  should  not  interfere  with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
The  lovers  of  one  grade  of  pleasures  must  not  bring  society  to  such  a 
condition,  or  make  it  so  insecure,  that  the  lovers  of  another  grade  of 
pleasures  will  be  thwarted. 

What,  now,  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  foresee  what  course  of  action 
will  contribute  most  largely  and  certainly  to  the  sum  of  general  hap- 
piness ?  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  items  which  should  be  put  in 
to  constitute  such  a  sum  total.  The  pleasures  of  one  are  not  those  of 
another  man.  The  pleasures  of  one  are  not  those  of  another  class. 
If  a  certain  course  is  adopted  success  in  it  may  add  to  the  happiness 
of  one  group  of  persons,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 
of  another  group.  If  social  or  mercantile  customs  are  strengthened 
one  class  may  become  better  contented,  but  another  class  more  miserable. 
But  even  if  one  knew  what  the  results  of  his  action  would  be,  he  cannot 
rise  above  the  average  of  conduct.  To  do  so  would  be  a  waste  of  en- 
ergy. The  only  sources  of  happiness  are  those  which  actually  yield  hap- 
piness. The  way  in  which  people  ought  to  be  happy  may  not  be  the  way 
in  which  they  will  be  happy.  What  people  ought  to  desire,  but  do  not, 
can  give  them  no  pleasure.  There  is  no  pleasure  for  a  coarse  society  in 
refined  pursuits,  for  a  licentious  age  in  customs  of  chastity,  for  an  igno- 
rant people  in  the  promotion  of  philosophy  and  literature.  To  labor  for 
that  which  people  ought  to  desire,  or  to  create  new  desires  in  them,  is  a 
discouraging  task,  and  there  is  no  certainty,  even  then,  that  their  enjoy- 
ment would  be  increased.  To  prepare  the  conditions  of  a  better  society 
in  the  future  so  that  posterity  will  desire  only  the  highest  pleasures  is  too 
visionary  an  end  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  practical  utilitarian.  Has 
one  any  distinct  means  of  calculating  whether  the  practice  of  law  or  de- 
votion to  journalism  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  ?  Can  he  put  in  one  scale  the  lawyer's  ex- 
pected fortune  with  the  power  it  will  give  in  society,  and  the  prospective 
political  opportunity,  and  in  the  other  scale  the  influence  he  may  have 
through  the  press,  and  the  control  he  will  have,  as  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  of  the  politicians  themselves,  and  strike  the  balance  by  an  esti- 
mate of  the  general  happiness  ?  If  he  thinks  about  his  power  to  elevate 
society,  he  has  in  mind  something  other  than  mere  utility,  for  that  can  be 
resolved  only  into  conferring  pleasure  or  removing  pain.    The  end  of 
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such  calculation  will  be  that  one  chooses  what  will  give  himself  the  most 
pleasure  during  the  period  of  his  active  career,  and  that  society  sinks 
lower  and  lower. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  because  there  is  no  common  term  to  which 
the  happiness  of  all  people  can  be  reduced.  How  shall  the  happiness  of 
a  sensualist  be  compared  with  that  of  a  philosopher,  the  pleasure  of  an 
epicure  when  a  new  dish  is  brought  to  him  with  the  pleasure  of  Darwin 
when  he  discovers  the  law  of  evolution,  the  pleasure  of  a  victorious  prize- 
fighter with  the  pleasure  of  a  successful  author  ?  What  is  the  common 
denominator  above  wliich  numerators  may  be  placed  which  differ  only  in 
size,  and  which  may  therefore  be  compared  ?  Why  should  one  promote 
the  intellectual  rather  than  the  physical  pleasure  of  men?  Is  not  as 
much  happiness  gained  by  reversing  a  familiar  maxim  into  the  praise  of 
high  living  and  plain  thinking  ?  Is  there  not  more  sense  than  satire  in 
the  remark  of  a  gentleman  when  he  said  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  good  dinner,  a  good  drink,  and  a  good  cigar  ?  If  one  finds  sparkling 
conversation  indispensable  as  a  condiment,  has  he  keener  enjoyment  than 
another,  who,  remarking  that  the  host  has  the  best  French  cook  in  Lon- 
don, suggests  to  his  fair  neighbor  that  conversation  be  postponed  to  the 
drawing-room  ? 

The  impossibility  of  striking  the  balance  of  pleasure,  if  only  quantity 
is  considered,  leads  to  a  discrimination  as  to  quality.  Some  kinds  of 
pleasure  are  totally  unlike  other  kinds  of  pleasure.  Some  kinds  of 
pain  are  preferable  to  some  kinds  of  pleasure.  "It  is  better,"  says 
John  Stuart  Mill,  "  to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied,  than  to  be  a  pig  sat- 
isfied ;  better  to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied."  But  when 
quality  enters  in  and  kinds  of  pleasure  are  to  be  distinguished,  something 
besides  the  happiness  of  pleasurable  conditions  is  introduced.  Immedi- 
ate or  even  remote  utility  is  seen  to  be  inferior  to  worth  of  character,  and 
we  are  rapidly  passing  over  to  Christian  ground.  Then,  the  elements 
which  are  unlike  in  pursuits  are  seen  to  be  much  more  important  than  the 
pleasure  in  which  they  seem  to  be  alike,  and  what  really  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  which  must  be  distinguished  from  mere  pleasure  or  happi- 
ness. It  is  not  the  more  or  less  of  enjoyment  which  differences  Socrates 
from  a  fool,  but  something  which  is  held  in  our  thoughts  quite  apart  from 
pleasurableness. 

Thus,  when  we  get  beyond  the  importance  of  good  health  and  physical 
comfort,  it  is  difficult,  having  in  view  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number,  to  know  how  to  make  any  choices  in  respect  to  pursuits  or 
recreations,  how  to  use  wealth,  how  to  rear  a  family,  how  to  cultivate 
one's  mind,  how  to  act  with  regard  to  social  customs.  Such  questions 
are  not  answered  intuitively  on  any  ethical  theory,  but  we  argue  that  the 
merit  of  ready  applicability  which  is  claimed  for  the  ethics  of  utility  is 
only  an  apparent  merit.  The  application  is  easy  on  such  a  theory  only 
at  those  points  where  it  is  easy  on  any  theory.  Difficulties  arise  as  fast  as 
new  problems  arise,  and  therefore  in  respect  to  nearly  all  conditions  ex- 
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cept  physical  conditions.  A  result  is  that  the  substitution  of  practical 
ethics  for  Christian  ethics  contracts  the  field  of  social  obligation.  That 
which  can  be  seen  to  be  directly  useful  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  service 
society  needs.  To  restrict  efforts  to  producing  pleasures  which  can  be 
weighed  and  measured  is  to  remove  a  bad  result  here  and  there,  while 
the  causes  of  evil  are  left  untouched.  It  is  to  abandon  those  difficult  un- 
dertakings which  reach  out  to  prevailing  customs  and  to  conditions  rooted 
in  selfishness,  yet  where,  after  all,  the  needs  of  society  are  most  urgent. 

Those  who  estimate  their  duties  with  regard  to  the  sum  total  of  wel- 
fare are  quite  likely  to  make  exceptions  in  their  own  favor  when  others 
will  not  know  of  the  departures,  and  to  relax  conformity  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  virtue  when  they  can  do  it  secretly.  The  propriety  of  this, 
if  we  correctly  understand  him,  is  seriously  defended  by  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
and  the  danger  of  it  is  vividly  portrayed  by  Dr.  Martineau,  in  their  re- 
spective treatises  on  Ethics. 

II.  It  is  only  under  Christianity  that  the  duties  men  owe  each  other 
can  be  properly  discharged  or  even  comprehensively  understood.  This 
is  true  because  it  recognizes  the  absolute  worth  of  personality,  and  in  se- 
curing that  promotes  the  wellbeing  of  society. 

That  which  utility  makes  a  reproach  against  Christianity  is  really  its 
strength  and  glory.  Practicality  says  that  the  gospel  in  seeking  the 
future  salvation  of  individuals  neglects  the  present  welfare  of  society. 
Christianity  contends  that  by  procuring  the  everlasting  salvation  of  in- 
dividuals it  best  advances  the  welfare  of  society.  The  gospel  in  provid- 
ing everlasting  salvation  emphasizes  the  worth,  the  absolute  worth,  of 
every  man.  To  recognize  his  worth  is  to  perceive  that  perfection,  not 
happiness,  is  the  true  end  of  his  being.  Utility  would  promote  the  tem- 
poral weKare  of  men,  and  can  do  so  only  by  aiming  at  the  most  general 
distribution  of  happiness.  But  the  worth  of  man  is  higher  than  enjoy- 
ment, and  absolute  worth  is  the  very  core  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
salvation.  Even  when  the  representations  of  a  future  life  are  physical 
rather  than  spiritual,  and  when  salvation  is  thought  of  chiefly  as  rescue 
from  remote  dangers,  yet  the  belief  that  man  is  immortal  is  made  dis- 
tinct, and  this  is  the  belief  of  his  imperishable  worth.  To  take  time  as 
the  measure  of  salvation,  so  that  unending  duration  is  the  principal  thing, 
is,  to  be  sure,  to  estimate  salvation  improperly.  But  even  so,  men  are  con- 
fronted with  the  absolute,  undying  worth  of  the  soul.  To  picture  heaven 
as  consisting  in  desirable  outward  conditions  is,  undoubtedly,  to  take  a 
low  view  of  man's  destiny.  But  it  is  not  forgotten  that,  in  some  sense, 
worth  of  character  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  obtaining  heaven. 
Besides,  whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  salvation  is  now  al- 
most invariably  represented  as  a  spiritual  character  which  outlives  death 
rather  than  as  a  state  of  material  delights.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that 
Christianity  raises  the  estimate  of  man's  needs  far  above  his  outward 
circumstances  and  his  mere  happiness.  It  makes  man  realize  that  he  is 
not  the  creature  of  a  day,  but  has  a  life  which  is  immortal,  and  that  there- 
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fore  he  should  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called.  It 
tells  man  that  he  has  a  soul.  Although  that  word  "  soul "  is  often  vaguely 
used,  it  is  well  that  it  has  not  heen  relinquished,  for  it  is  always  under- 
stood, even  by  the  illiterate,  to  mean  that  man  has  spiritual  and  immortal 
worth.  The  great  philosopher  Lotze  found  no  better  word  to  employ  as 
an  exact  designation  of  the  rational  and  spiritual  faculties  of  man.  At 
the  very  first,  when  the  oppressed  slave  was  pointed  to  the  future  free- 
dom, the  effect  was  more  than  to  remove  discontent.  The  worth  of  the 
slave  as  a  man  with  a  soul  was  emphasized,  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died, 
and  which  would  attain  immortal  glory.  The  gospel  has  always  made 
men  feel  their  superiority  as  persons  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
the  present  Hfe,  so  that,  at  times,  they  have  had  supreme  and  excessive 
disregard  for  the  relations  of  society.  Here  is  the  basis  of  the  true 
ethics.  Man  is  to  serve  his  fellow  man  by  advancing  his  worth  towards 
absolute  perfection  rather  than  by  seeking  his  transient  happiness.  The 
dividing  line  between  true  and  false  ethics  was  drawn  before  Christianity 
appeared.  The  welfare  of  man,  said  one  school  of  moralists,  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  in  the  avoidance 
of  pain.  The  welfare  of  man,  said  the  other  school  of  moralists,  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  capacities,  even  at  the  cost  of  hardships  and 
self-denials.  Christianity  coincides  with  the  latter  view,  and  by  its  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  life  brings  the  worth  and  perfection  of  man  to  their 
highest  conception.  When  belief  in  an  immortal  destiny  is  abandoned, 
the  duty  of  man  to  man  soon  resolves  itself  into  attempts  to  provide  for 
physical  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  self-indulgence.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  .Christianity  is  strengthened  by  the  tendency  of  its  preachers  to  leave 
out  of  view  eternal  destiny,  and  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent. Men  can  best  be  made  mindful  of  their  spiritual  worth  by  frequent 
thought  of  the  immortality  which  Christ  brought  to  light. 

Christianity  also  sets  forth  the  ideal  of  worth  for  man  both  in  this  life 
and  in  the  life  to  come.  It  makes  blessedness  rather  than  happiness 
the  ideal  state.  Blessedness  is  found  in  the  realization  of  worthiness. 
Happiness  is  found  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures.  Blessedness  is 
independent  of  external  conditions,  and  may  be  greatest  in  sufferings. 
Happiness  is  inseparable  from  fortunate  conjunctions  of  circumstances 
and  from  the  adjustments  of  society.  The  martyr  would  not  be  called 
happy,  but  blessed.  He  does  not  go  to  the  stake  for  the  happiness  he  will 
obtain  in  being  burned,  but  because  his  personal  worth  would  be  invaded 
if  he  refused  to  die.  He  does  not  suffer  in  order  to  be  happy,  although 
he  might  be  unhappy  in  saving  his  life  at  the  cost  of  fidelity.  He  is 
happy  because  he  has  done  what  he  ought  to  do.  Right  and  worth  are 
primary,  happiness  is  incidental.  The  Beatitudes  show  that  blessedness 
is  gained,  not  by  seeking  happiness,  but  by  seeking  spiritual  perfection. 
Who  has  not  learned  that  happiness  seldom  comes  by  planning  for  it,  but 
almost  always  as  the  incident  of  absorbing  efforts  to  accomplish  some  im- 
portant result  ? 
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Christianity  teaches,  then,  that  social  duties  are  on  the  foundation  of 
worth  as  distinguished  from  happiness.  It  therefore  declares  that  the 
duty  one  owes  to  society  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  the  worth  of  others 
may  be  realized,  or  that  they  may  be  aided  in  efforts  to  realize  their  own 
worth.  Worth  is  realized  when  the  moral  and  spiritual  capacities  are  di- 
rected towards  their  appropriate  ends. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  object  will  be  confounded  with  happiness 
or  mere  utility.  It  may  be  said  that  one  who  is  absorbed  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  or  is  devoted  to  religious  service,  finds  thus  his  greatest  happi- 
ness, that  he  would  not  work  in  those  directions  if  he  could  be  happier 
with  other  aims.  But,  while  it  should  be  expected  that  man  will  find  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  doing  that  which  is  worthy  of  his  moral  and  spirit- 
ual capacities,  and  while  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  virtue 
in  being  unhappy,  it  is  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  object  in  view  is  the 
intrinsic  value  of  that  which  is  sought  after,  and  not  the  pleasure  of  en- 
gaging in  a  high  pursuit.  One  does  not  make  worthy  use  of  his  pow- 
ers because  it  is  pleasant  to  do  so,  but  he  finds  it  pleasant  because  it  is 
worthy.  A  healthy  man  eats  not  for  the  pleasure  of  eating,  but  to  satisfy 
his  hunger.  He  eats  to  live ;  while  the  epicure  lives  to  eat.  A  down- 
right earnest  man  does  his  duty,  not  for  the  pleasure  he  enjoys,  but  for 
the  sake  of  doing  a  worthy  act.  Only  a  moral  epicure,  for  whom  life 
has  no  high,  intrinsic  value,  practices  the  virtues  because  the  vices  create 
disagreeable  feelings. 

But  it  will  be  asked  if  this  conception  of  personal  and  social  welfare  is 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  even  more  than  the  utilitarian  con- 
ception. Does  it  furnish  a  rule  which  can  be  applied  in  particular  cases  ? 
If  one  who  is  in  some  perplexity  as  to  the  best  use  of  his  money  is  told 
to  employ  it  so  that  the  true  worth  of  his  fellow  men  will  be  promoted,  is 
his  decision  made  any  easier  than  if  some  practical  end  is  pointed  out  ? 
The  worth  of  men,  their  highest  moral  and  spiritual  good,  —  who,  he  says, 
can  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  what  will  promote  it  ?  Yet  the  rule  is  more 
definite  than  the  rule  of  happiness  or  utility.  It  wiU  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  ideal  of  moral  and  spiritual  worth  is  more  exalted  than  the 
ideal  of  utility.  Every  one  knows  enough  to  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  pleasure  or  prudence.  Any  right-minded  person  ad- 
mits that,  if  he  can,  he  would  rather  promote  the  worth  of  others  than  to 
promote  their  pleasure.  A  rule  which  often  applies  is  the  clear  knowl- 
edge one  has  of  that  which  is  worthy  for  himself.  Even  his  charities 
may  be  brought  under  this  rule.  He  knows  that  his  own  worth  would  be 
best  secured  by  helping  him  to  help  himself.  So  with  others  he  takes 
the  roundabout  way  of  promoting  self-respect  rather  than  the  direct  way 
of  supplying  a  want  outright.  The  utilitarian  will  say  that  this  is  the 
most  economical  and  far-sighted  charity.  But  in  bringing  men  to  self- 
help,  the  reason  is  not  that  it  will  cost  so  many  thousand  dollars  less  in  a 
period  of  years,  but  that  it  will  make  better,  more  self-respecting  per- 
sons*   But,  really,  the  ideal  of  moral  and  spiritual  worth  is  clearly  given 
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in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Christianity  which  has  be- 
come familiar.  Shall  I  be  a  lawyer  or  a  preacher  ?  In  which  profes- 
sion, with  my  gifts,  can  I  best  promote  the  Christian  development  of 
society  ?  Shall  a  brilliant  woman  devote  herself  to  society  or  to  her  fam- 
ily ?  If  circumstances  give  her  the  option,  that  is,  if  she  can  be  a  social 
leader  without  neglecting  her  family,  she  can  reach  a  decision  by  ask- 
ing in  which  direction  she  can  do  more  to  encourage  the  Christian  temper 
and  spirit.  Her  influence  in  society  may  be  very  great  in  the  direc- 
tion of  bringing  young  men  and  women  to  worthy  uses  of  themselves  un- 
der the  Christian  law.  The  ideal  of  Christian  personality  is  not  indistinct, 
but  is  clearer  than  any  ideal  which  at  all  approaches  it  in  loftiness. 
Christianity  is  proclaiming  and  enforcing  this  ideal  continually.  It  says 
to  the  individual.  You  are  a  moral  and  spiritual  being,  you  have  an  im- 
mortal destiny,  you  are  a  child  of  God,  and  you  should  live  worthy  of 
such  a  personality.  Christ  shows  you  how  to  realize  your  absolute  worth. 
You  are  in  a  world  of  beings  like  yourself.  Your  duty  to  them  is  to  en- 
able them  also  to  realize  their  moral  worth.  You  should  therefore 
endeavor  to  show  them  or  to  have  others  show  them  what  the  true  life  is, 
and  to  bring  the  influence  of  example,  custom,  and  persuasion  upon  them 
that  they  may  live  according  to  the  true  intention  of  their  being. 

Christianity  has  a  distinct,  superior,  and  absolute  system  of  ethics.  It 
teaches  that  men  owe  it  to  each  other  to  labor,  not  first  for  the  improve- 
ment of  outward  conditions  through  which  people  may  be  made  happier, 
but  first  for  the  worth  and  goodness  of  men  themselves,  according  to  the 
high  and  definite  standard  of  the  Christian  character.  Christianity  is 
not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  mere  improvements  upon  the  existing  order, 
nor  will  it  turn  aside  and  expend  its  energies  on  reforms  which  affect 
only  the  surface  of  society.  The  true  high  end  is  kept  steadily  in  view. 
As  the  Master,  when  He  was  on  earth,  turned  away  from  the  immediate 
results  which  He  might  have  secured,  and  for  which  men  would  have 
praised  Him,  to  the  establishment  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  society,  so  his 
church  should  do  now.  Utility  then  said  to  Christ,  Deliver  your  nation 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  adjust  the  difficulties  between  classes,  speak  to  my 
brother  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me,  resolve  the  social  problem, 
settle  property  difficulties.  But  He  labored  on  for  remoter  but  higher 
ends.  Utility  is  toiling  to-day  at  the  same  old  task,  —  how  to  improve 
outward  conditions.  It  does  some  useful  service,  and  initiates  some  soap- 
bubble  reforms.  But  it  does  not  furnish  the  satisfactory  ethics.  It  can  do 
little  but  to  remove  restrictions  on  personal  freedom  —  a  negative  work. 
Christianity  gives  the  positive  law  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
society.  Indeed,  the  pressure  of  restrictions  is  felt  because  the  ideals 
of  Christianity  are  trying  to  find  room. 

If  by  utilitarianism  is  meant  ethics  with  consequences  in  view,  Chris- 
tianity is  utilitarian.  But  utility  means  consequences  of  comfort  and  hap- 
piness ;  Christianity,  consequences  of  worth  and  perfection.  Utility  has 
gone  beyond  evolutienary  ethics,  in  that  it  has  an  ideal  and  works  to 
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realize  it ;  but  taken  all  by  itself,  without  dependence  on  the  higher  ideals 
of  Christianity,  it  can  perform  only  a  superficial  work  for  humanity. 

"  It  is,"  says  Martensen,  "  an  illusion  constantly  recurring  that  the  aim 
of  history  lies  first  and  foremost  in  outward  conditions,  circumstances, 
and  institutions,  instead  of  lying  within  man  himself,  in  which  assertion 
it  is  always  forgotten  that  outward  perfection  can  come  only  when  the 
inward  state  is  ripe  for  it."  One  writer  generalizes  to  the  effect  that 
epochs  in  history  are  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  principle  of  per- 
sonality. This  has  recently  been  illustrated  in  an  article  of  our  "  Review," 
concerning  the  English  and  Germans,  who  stand  for  the  assertion  of  per- 
sonality as  against  institutions  and  government.  Christianity  raises  per- 
sonality to  the  highest  place,  making  it  the  end  of  life  to  realize  personal 
worth,  and  the  obligation  of  each  to  promote  the  same  object  in  others. 
It  also  shows  that  the  Christian  character  is  the  true  ideal  of  worth  for  the 
person  and  for  society.  Other  ideals  of  social  welfare  are  painfully  in- 
ferior, in  that  they  fail  to  go  deeper  than  circumstances,  and  scarcely 
come  in  sight  of  the  principle  of  personality,  with  its  worth  and  powers. 
From  the  emphasis  which  Christianity  has  placed  on  the  worth  of  the 
person  utilitarianism  has  doubtless  gained  its  maxim  that  each  is  to 
count  for  one,  that  every  individual  has  his  rights ;  but  it  has  well-nigh 
sacrificed  all  that  is  of  value  in  that  maxim  by  seeing  nothing  but  a  right 
to  happiness.  The  gospel  establishes  the  principle  of  personality  in  de- 
claring that  Christ  died  for  every  man,  and  the  ideal  of  absolute  worth 
in  declaring  that  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  whether,  as  to  outward  con- 
ditions, they  are  bond  or  free. 

As  a  theory,  then,  of  social  ethics,  the  Christian  law  of  love  alone  is 
comprehensive  and  ultimate.  But  at  a  given  time  Christianity  may  not 
be  influential  in  society,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  even  at 
subsequent  periods.  It  is,  therefore,  requisite,  not  that  a  different  theory 
of  social  ethics  should  be  adopted,  but  that  the  gospel  should  put  forth  its 
power  in  living  energy.  Something  may  be  done  by  adapting  the  workings 
of  Christianity  to  existing  conditions,  so  that  it  shall  not  perpetuate  meth- 
ods of  the  past  which  pertained  not  to  the  substance,  but  to  the  form,  of 
truth,  and  which  are  outgrown.  It  should  find  numerous  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  life  of  the  time.  The  public  services  of  the  church  may 
require  fresh  adjustment  to  modern  conditions.  The  indifference  which 
many  feel  towards  the  church  may  be  due  rather  to  lack  of  reality  in 
what  it  does  than  to  supposed  unadaptedness  of  its  intrinsic  truth.  It  is 
probable,  for  instance,  that  preaching  should  be  made  more  natural  and 
direct,  in  many  pulpits,  and  withal,  more  Biblical.  Men  of  to-day  are 
more  impressed  with  the  authority  of  Scriptural  truths  than  with  the 
authority  of  sound  argument.  It  may  be  a  fair  criticism  on  the  pulpit 
that  it  is  too  metaphysical,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  employs  philo- 
sophical terms  which  are  unintelligible,  but  that  it  deals  vrith  truth 
which  lies  in  the  realm  of  human  powers  and  activities  rather  than 
with  truth  which  lies  in  the  realm  of  divine  revelation.     Also,  the 
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worship  of  the  American  churches  needs  enrichment,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  meagre  and  non-congregational  on  the  one  hand,  nor  tedious  from 
prescribed  length  and  unvarying  form  on  the  other.  There  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  of  the  churches  of  this  country  have  become 
unattractive  because  all  has  been  trusted  in  worship  to  the  devotional 
culture  of  the  minister.  There  has  not  been  too  much  attention  paid  to 
preaching,  but  too  little  attention  paid  to  worship.  People  will  come 
back  to  the  church  if  its  prayers,  responses,  hymns,  and  sacred  music 
are  expressive  of  the  praises  and  devoutness  of  the  gi'eat  congregation. 
It  is  important,  of  course,  that  Christians  should  go  out  to  men  and 
bring  them  to  the  churches,  but  it  is  comparatively  useless  to  bring  them 
to  services  which  are  barren  as  to  worship  and  abstract  or  unspiritual  as 
to  preaching. 

But  let  us  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  degradation  of  the 
church  to  devices  and  novelties.  The  power  of  the  church  cannot  be 
revived  through  kitchens,  parlors,  entertainments,  literary  circles. 
These  may  have  a  place  in  the  social  duties  of  a  church,  but  should 
never  be  confused  with  its  real  function.  The  function  of  Christianity 
is  to  cultivate  the  spiritual  sentiments  of  men,  to  deepen  reverence,  to  fix 
thought  upon  those  things  which  are  eternal,  to  bring  the  soul  near  God, 
to  keep  in  the  view  of  men  their  immortal  destiny.  For  this  the  church 
preeminently  stands.  This  service  men  rightly  expect  of  it.  They  feel 
the  need  of  spiritual  uplifting,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  narrowed  by  sec- 
ular pursuits,  nor  dragged  down  by  selfish  motives.  A  church  which  is 
always  to  men  the  house  of  God  will  not  be  deserted.  But  if  it  busies 
itself  chiefly  with  the  utilities  and  temporalities  and  sociabilities  it  will 
neglect  its  true  service  to  society,  and  will  do  imperfectly  what  secret  and 
social  and  charitable  organizations  do  a  hundredfold  better.  There  is 
little  danger  in  this  age  that  the  practicalities  will  be  neglected,  but  there 
is  great  danger  that  man's  moral  and  spiritual  worth  as  a  child  of  God 
will  be  forgotten.  When  the  church  ceases  to  be  the  spiritual  guide  of 
man,  his  personal  worth  will  be  ignored  and  his  social  condition  will  be 
debased.  * 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  besides  the  public  service  of  the 
church  the  personal  relations  of  men  furnish  an  opportunity  for  promot- 
ing the  Christian  welfare  of  society.  The  conduct  of  business,  the  treat- 
ment of  employees  and  domestic  servants,  the  discharge  of  service  for 
wages,  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  the  use  of  social  leadership,  may  im- 
prove the  life  and  exalt  the  worth  of  others  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
Christian  motive  is  made  influential.  These  concrete  relations  usually 
furnish  definite  direction  for  contributing  to  the  common  welfare  in  re- 
spect of  spiritual  worth  even  more  clearly  than  in  respect  of  comfort  and 
probable  happiness. 

The  gospel  of  Christ,  making  potent  the  law  of  love,  does  more  for 
the  welfare  of  individuals,  even  if  they  are  not  personally  converted  to 
Christian  life,  than  any  gospel  of  utility,  and  by  bringing  many  from 
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every  social  class  into  the  obedience  of  Christ,  it  secures  the  absolute 
and  eternal  worth  of  a  multitude  of  individuals  through  whom  also  it 
elevates  the  customs  and  aims  of  society  as  a  whole. 

CITY  EVANGELIZATION. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  bring  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  city  evangelization  to  a  clear  issue  in  these  two  questions  :  — 

(1.)  What  is  the  precise  work  called  for  and  to  be  prosecuted  under 
the  name  of  Evangelization  ? 

(2.)  What  place  ought  to  be  conceded  to  this  work  among  the  enter- 
prises of  the  church? 

We  propose  to  answer  briefly  these  questions  according  to  the  view 
which  seems  to  us  most  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
quii'ements  of  our  cities. 

Our  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that  the  work  demanded  is  in  the 
simplest  and  strictest  sense  that  of  evangelization.  What  the  city  asks 
of  the  church,  if  we  rightly  interpret  its  deepest  needs,  is  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  growing  demand,  that  is,  of  any  great  city  upon  its 
churches,  is  the  demand  for  religion.  Irreligion  increases  faster  than 
destitution.  A  city  is,  in  itself,  not  only  a  demoralizing,  it  is  also  a  de- 
christianizing  force.  It  is  ceaselessly  at  work,  through  its  disintegrating 
and  destructive  agencies,  upon  those  institutions  and  associations  which 
tend  to  make  and  to  keep  men  Christians.  Hence  the  natural  increase 
of  the  non-Christian  element  in  all  our  great  cities.  Some  of  the  wards 
of  every  great  city  are  full  of  pagans,  without  the  accessories  of  pagan- 
ism. They  are  not  pagans,  because  they  are  not  religious.  They  are 
destitute  of  Christian  ideas  and  Christian  motives.  They  are  not  all 
ignorant,  and  they  are  not  all  poor.  They  suffer,  but  their  suffering 
comes  from  their  proximity  to  vice,  or  from  their  participation  in  it. 
They  represent,  in  large  degree,  the  very  class  which  received  the  most  con- 
siderate and  compassionate  ministries  of  our  Lord  when  upon  earth,  —  the 
class  of  men  and  women  in  whose  lives  sin  and  suffering  were  so  blended 
that  nothing  but  the  gospel,  in  its  forgiving  and  relieving  power,  could 
satisfy  them.  This  class  needs  and  wants  the  gospel  always.  Evangel- 
ization is  the  offer  of  the  gospel,  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings, 
the  disclosure  of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  through 
an  atoning  Saviour.  It  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  evangelize  a 
city  in  every  part,  to  carry  the  gospel  into  all  its  regions  of  darkness  and 
sin.  Charity  is  but  a  part  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
"  bhnd  receive  their  sight,  that  the  lame  walk,  that  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
that  the  deaf  hear,  that  the  dead  are  raised  up  —  to  the  poor  the  gospel 
must  he  preached^^ 

And  if  now  it  be  asked  how  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  an- 
swer that  the  name  suggests  the  means.  Evangelization  implies  evan- 
gelists.   We  unhesitatingly  agree  with  Dr.  Pentecost  in  what  he  said  in 
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his  paper  given  at  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  in 
Chicago  respecting  the  need  of  the  revival  of  the  order  or  function  of 
the  evangelist  in  the  ministry  of  the  church.  He  said :  "  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  understood  as  criticising  my  brethren  in  the  pastorate  when  I  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  evangelistic  in  their  preaching  and  methods. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  very  well  can  be  with  all  the  burden  and  care  of 
the  pastoral  office  upon  them.  The  enormous  demands  that  are  made 
upon  the  average  pastorate  for  new  and  fresh  sermons  twice  a  week,  with 
a  prayer-meeting  address,  and,  perhaps,  a  lecture  sandwiched  in,  during 
the  week,  have  driven  them  to  the  study,  from  which  they  may  only 
escape  to  make  necessary  pastoral  calls.  This  life  habit  of  study  and 
their  practical  exclusion  from  all  people  except  members  of  their  own 
flock  and  congregation  have  put  them  out  of  touch  with  the  great  mass 
of  mankind."  And,  again :  "  The  work  of  teaching  and  edifying  has 
been  carried  forward  at  the  expense  of  evangelizing.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  preaching  of  nine  tenths  of  our  pulpits  is  pastoral  rather  than 
evangelistic.  I  do  not  say  that  evangelical  truth  is  not  preached,  but 
that  it  is  preached  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pastor  than  from 
that  of  the  evangelist,  —  rather  with  the  intention  of  grounding  the 
believer  in  the  truth  than  of  leading  the  unconverted  to  repentance  and 
faith.  .  .  .  More  than  three  fourths  of  our  congregations  are  already 
believers,  and  of  the  other  fourth  more  than  half  are  men  and  women 
who  have  sat  so  long  unconverted  under  our  ministry  that  we  have  ceased 
to  look  for  their  conversion." 

This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Every  pastor  knows 
that  in  the  endeavor  to  adapt  the  truth  to  the  congregation  before  him 
he  becomes,  in  measure,  unfitted  for  purely  evangelistic  preaching. 
Evangelistic  preaching  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  divine 
mercy  and  forgiveness.  It  is  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  love  of 
God  for  sinners,  as  declared  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  evangelist 
is  the  preacher  whose  mind  and  heart  are  charged  with  this  one  idea 
of  the  gospel  and  with  this  one  application  of  it.  Not  all  revivalists  are 
evangelists.  Many  of  them  are  by  the  habit  and  tendencies  of  their 
mind  farther  removed  from  the  evangelistic  temper  and  spirit  than  the 
average  pastor.  We  are  not  now  advocating  the  claims  of  revivalists. 
We  are  urging  the  need  of  evangelists.  We  would  not  see  the  churches 
of  the  city  suffer,  we  would  not  see  the  city  suffer  in  its  religious  needs, 
through  the  limitations  of  the  pastorate.  We  advocate  unreservedly  the 
training  and  the  employment  of  men  under  that  conception  of  the  gospel 
which  is  best  fitted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  sin  and  suffering,  as  in- 
tensified by  the  life  of  the  city.  Dr.  Pentecost,  from  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  is  a  man  richly  developed  in  the  evangelistic  conception  of  truth, 
as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  evangelism.  We  are  gratified  to  learn, 
through  the  columns  of  "  The  Independent,"  that,  by  the  action  of  his 
church,  he  has  been  set  free  to  engage  more  fully  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  to  train  others  for  the  work.    We  shall  watch  with  serious  interest 
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the  practical  effort  which  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Church  of  Brooklyn 
is  making,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Pentecost,  for  the  evangeUzation 
of  that  city. 

Our  answer  to  the  question,  as  to  the  place  which  evangelistic  work  is 
to  be  allowed  among  the  greater  enterprises  of  the  church  of  the  city,  is 
that  the  moral  exigencies  of  city  life  are  crowding  it  to  the  first  place. 
The  time  has  now  come,  we  believe,  when  the  city  has  the  right  to  ask  the 
church  for  greatly  increased  expenditures  in  men  and  money.  Thus 
far  the  city  has  done  more  for  the  church  than  the  church  has  done  for 
the  city.  The  city  has  made  possible  a  condition  of  church  life,  splen- 
did and  imposing  in  its  externals,  and  of  great  spiritual  impression  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  individual  worshipers.  The  religious  devotee  can 
find  in  the  church  of  the  city  every  incentive  to  the  refinements  of  spir- 
itual culture.  Moreover,  the  church  of  the  city  is  equipped  with  the 
materials  of  power.  Its  benefactions  reach  far  and  wide.  It  is  the  chief 
promoter  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  builds  schools  and  colleges, 
distributes  a  Christian  literature,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  makes  its  influ- 
ence felt  over  the  world.  All  this  the  city  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
church  within  its  limits  to  be  and  to  do.  And  in  return  what  has  it  to 
acknowledge  from  the  church  ?  Charities,  in  some  degree  adequate  to 
its  physical  necessities,  and  missions,  in  every  way  inadequate  to  its  spir- 
itual needs.  It  has  no  debt  to  acknowledge  in  the  matter  of  evangeli- 
zation. The  account  is  far  from  even.  The  church  still  lives  from  off 
the  city  financially  and  socially,  and  gives  back  but  a  moiety  of  its  gains 
into  the  morally  necessitous  life  of  the  town.  It  does  not  give  back 
enough  to  hold  its  place  in  the  advancing  movement  of  population.  The 
church  has  been  graphically  described  as  "  in  retreat  before  the  masses." 
And  under  this  policy  of  retreat  the  masses  are  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  desertion.  The  ranks  of  the  indifferent  and  disaffected  are  being  con- 
tinually augmented  by  recruits  from  the  natural  constituency  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity.  The  foreign  element  of  the  city  population,  though 
more  aggressive  in  its  opposition  to  the  church,  is  not  the  most  dangerous 
element  in  opposition.  The  chief  danger  comes  from  those  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  church,  and  who  in  a  kind  of  blind 
revenge  form  unnatural  alliances  with  the  immoral  and  irreligious  ele- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  have  been  left.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Judson  —  certainly  a  most  competent  authority  —  thus  describes 
the  process  as  going  on  in  New  York :  — 

**  An  untutored  workingwoman  or  man  who  toils  hard  and  long  for  what  will 
buy  but  little  of  life's  needs,  who  has  seen  congregation  after  congregation  leave 
the  lower  districts  of  our  city  because  fashion  is  retreating  northward  before 
the  advance  of  business,  and  it  is  not  considered  pleasant  or  in  the  best  form  to 
maintain  a  church  in  a  region  whose  private  houses  are  being  gradually  trans- 
formed into  tenements,  any  hard-pressed  wage-worker  not  blessed  with  strong 
faith  in  God,  who  has  seen  Christianity  moving  out  of  his  neighborhood  to  the 
precincts  of  wealth,  and  the  churches  dying,  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes,  is  apt 
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to  feel  somehow  as  if  Christianity  were  deserting  him,  as  if,  because  there  is  a 
deep  snow-drift  in  front  of  my  door,  I  should  infer  that  there  is  deep  snow  all 
over  the  plain.  His  belief  in  a  good  God,  in  a  providing  Father,  seems  to 
weaken,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  doubt,  at  last,  supplants  faith  and 
atheism  grows.  So  come  despair  and  hopelessness,  carelessness  and  improvi- 
dence. So,  too,  follow  ignorance  and  intemperance,  brutality,  pauperism,  and 
crime." 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  configuration  of  New  York  city  this  process  of 
abandonment  and  desertion  is  more  conspicuous  there  than  elsewhere  ; 
but  it  is  going  on  in  every  great  city.  What  can  arrest  it  ?  How  can 
the  church  recover  to  itself  the  territory  which  is  slipping  f r®m  its  grasp  ? 
We  answer,  advance  the  work  of  city  evangelization  to  the  grade  of  that 
of  home  or  foreign  missions.  If  need  be,  under  present  exigencies,  give 
it  the  very  first  place.  To  do  anything  less  than  this  is  to  trifle  with  the 
problem.  Why  should  a  city  church  give  $10,000  annually  to  home  or 
foreign  missions,  and  $3,000  to  city  evangelization  ?  Why  should  it  not 
bring  up  its  expenditure  for  the  city  to  the  level  of  its  greatest  benefac- 
tion in  any  direction?  What  other  course  can  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  city  upon  its  Christian  element  ?  As  we  have  before 
intimated  in  the  discussions  of  this  general  subject,  we  are  convinced  that 
little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  city  evangelization  until  the 
church  of  the  city  is  equipped  for  work  through  every  day  of  the  week. 
A  Sunday  church  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  a  class  church.  An 
every-day  church,  ministering  through  all  possible  agencies,  reaches  with 
a  penetrating  power  into  the  densest  life  of  the  city.  Of  course  the 
change,  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  city  churches,  from  Sunday  to 
every-day  churches  would  involve  a  vast  increase  in  expenditure.  We 
allow  this.  But  will  anything  less  than  this  suffice  ?  We  believe  not. 
The  dribbling  support  which  is  given  to  most  city-mission  organizations 
is  a  confession  of  indifference.  It  makes  the  impression  of  niggardli- 
ness, and  the  city  scorns  niggardliness  wherever  it  sees  it.  We  advocate, 
as  a  present  necessity  in  city  evangelization,  the  establishment  of  working 
centres,  with  a  sufficient  force  of  skilled  workers  to  make  them  effective. 
Some  old  church  may  be  reinvigorated  and  reequipped,  as  St.  George's 
of  New  York  has  been  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  or  new 
churches  may  be  built.  The  chapel,  as  an  appendage  of  a  distant  and 
wealthy  church,  is  no  longer  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  problem  of  city 
evangelization,  and  the  city  mission  working  through  small  and  unfur- 
nished stations  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  problem.  These  agen- 
cies may  remain,  but  work  must  be  projected  upon  broader  lines.  The 
modern  city  is  testing  the  inventive  and  adaptive  power  of  Protestantism. 
Thus  far  Protestantism  has  shown  itself  narrow  in  its  methods  and  nig- 
gardly in  its  use  of  men.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  must  greatly  widen  its 
methods,  and  greatly  increase  its  force  of  men,  if  it  is  to  save  the  city. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  HISTORY. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  "  New  York  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  of  Young  Men,"  is  of  interest  from  its  authorship 
as  well  as  from  its  contents.  It  was  written  by  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring, 
D.  D.,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cenees."  Dr.  Spring  was  for  sixty-three  years  the  pastor  of  the  Brick 
(Presbyterian)  Church  in  New  York.  He  was  a  corporate  member  of 
the  American  Board  from  1824  to  1873.  His  father,  Samuel  Spring, 
D.  D.,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cox  became  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  three  years,  and  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Mendham, 
N.  J.,  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  twenty-nine  years.  He 
was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  from  1842  to  1870. 

"  The  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  of  this  city  rose  from  small 
beginnings,  but  by  very  considerable  accessions  to  its  members  and  its 
resources,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  spirit  which  animated  it,  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  good  cause,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  the  important 
agencies  in  the  missionary  work.  It  was  composed  of  the  young  men 
from  all  our  evangelical  churches ;  its  officers  were  men  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  honored  Christian  character,  and  its  practical  influence 
upon  the  young  men  of  our  city  was  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  But  the 
age  of  bigotry  and  dogmatism  had  not  passed  away.  While  I  was  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  in  the  year  1817,  and  cheerfully  united 
with  my  fellow-laborers  in  the  appointment  of  all  well-qualified  mission- 
aries of  evangelical  views,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  Board 
were  unduly  influenced  by  their  apprehensions  of  the  theological  errors 
of  some  of  their  own  number,  as  well  as  of  some  who  were  proposed  to 
be  employed  in  their  service.  The  controversy  between  Hopkinsians  and 
Calvinists  was  then  at  its  height,  and  the  Board  adopted  a  principle  in  the 
appointment  of  its  missionaries  which  was  not  only  unwise  and  uncalled 
for,  but  utterly  subversive  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  nomination 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  who  was  strongly  recommended  by  myself  and 
Eleazer  Lord,  Esq.,  as  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  exemplary  piety, 
and  sound  in  the  faith,  and  as  strongly  opposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews 
and  others,  brought  the  subject  fully  and  fairly  before  the  Board ;  and 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  views  of  the  candidate  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  the  nature  of  true  religion,  the  extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  sinner's  inability,  Mr.  Cox  was  rejected.  An  appeal  from 
this  decision  was  made  to  the  society  itself,  constituted,  as  it  was,  of  men 
of  evangelical  views,  though  differing  in  their  construction  of  some  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.  The  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  in  the  session- 
room  of  the  old  Brick  Church,  where,  for  several  successive  evenings, 
the  questions  and  the  doctrines  involved  were  freely  and  abundantly  dis- 
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cussed.  It  was  a  most  exciting  scene.  The  principal  advocates  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  the  Rev  Dr.  Mc- 
Leland,  and  Thomas  Warner,  Esq.,  and  the  principal  opposers  of  that 
decision,  George  Griffin,  Theodore  Sedgewick,  Eleazer  Lord,  Esqs.,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.  We  traversed  the  whole  disputed  territory,  and, 
with  some  discourteous  interruptions  from  Dr.  Matthews,  were  listened 
to  with  patient  earnestness.  It  was  purely  a  theological  discussion,  and 
such  an  one  as  I  have  never  listened  to  before,  nor  since ;  and  threw 
more  light  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers,  than  could  have  been  easily  thrown  in  any  other  way,  and 
in  the  same  time.  It  formed  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  few  men,  advanced  in  years,  are  still  living 
among  us  who  have  more  than  once  testified  to  the  importance  of  this 
discussion  in  forming  their  doctrinal  opinions.  It  was  a  season  of  deep 
interest  to  the  clergy  of  our  city  and  land  ;  some  of  them  fearing,  and 
others  hoping  for,  an  open  division  in  our  evangelical  churches.  No 
small  influence  was  exerted  against  us  by  the  talent,  standing,  and  piety 
of  some  of  our  fathers  in  the  ministry,  and  the  result  was,  the  society 
vindicated  the  action  of  the  Board  in  the  rejection  of  the  candidate.  We 
were  in  the  minority  ;  and  immediately  after  the  meeting  at  which  these 
discussions  were  concluded,  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  society.  As  a 
matter  of  history,  the  following  document  is  here  inserted,  presenting 
more  fully  the  facts  which  led  to  this  result. 

"  *  Defense  to  ourselves,  if  not  to  the  public,  demands  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  New  York  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society  of  Young  Men.  An  event  of  so  much  notoriety  as  the  seces- 
sion of  more  than  one  hundred  young  men  from  an  institution  whose 
professed  object  is  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  cannot, 
at  first  view,  be  regarded  but  "with  sentiments  of  regret.  At  an  age  of 
the  world  when  the  various  denominations  of  Christendom  begin  to  feel 
that  they  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  things  in  which  they 
differ,  and  not  enough  to  those  in  which  they  agree  ;  when  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Gospel  is  the  great  and  common  cause  which  unites  the 
affections,  the  prayers,  and  the  exertions  of  the  great  family  of  believers ; 
and  in  the  promotion  of  which  they  already  begin  to  find  a  grave  for 
their  party  spirit  and  sectarian  prejudices  ;  nothing  but  considerations  of 
commanding  influence  can  justify  a  disjunction  of  missionary  labors. 
Charity  suffereth  long ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  Christian  for- 
bearance cannot  be  extended,  and  when  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from 
above  demands  a  struggle,  not  only  to  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
abroad,  but  to  maintain  its  independence  at  home. 

"  '  Considerations  of  this  imperative  character  did  exist,  and  led  to  the 
organization  of  this  infant  institution.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1809,  a 
number  of  young  men  of  different  religious  denominations  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
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fund  to  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  New  York  Missionary  So- 
ciety. So  unexpected  was  the  success,  and  so  hopeful  the  promise  of 
this  institution,  that,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1816,  it  resolved  on  the 
future  management  of  its  own  funds,  independently  of  the  parent  society. 
It  was  no  longer  the  Assistant  New  York  Missionary  Society,  but  the 
Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  of  New  York. 

"  *  Though  it  was  expected  that  this  institution  would  consecrate  its 
efforts  to  the  great  work  of  disseminating  the  Gospel,  without  descend- 
ing to  the  littleness  of  party  distinction,  circumstances  of  no  equivocal 
import  very  early  indicated  that  there  were  some  unhappy  jealousies  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  subject  of  Christian  theology.  A  studious 
effort  to  avoid  bringing  the  points  of  difference  into  view,  together  with 
the  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  and  confidence,  which  appeared  to  be 
gradually  increasing,  it  was  hoped,  would  repress  everything  like  secret 
alienation,  as  well  as  remove  the  possiblity  of  open  rupture.  But  in 
this  respect  the  fondest  hopes  were  defeated.  These  miserable  jeal- 
ousies had  never  slept.  At  their  recent  session  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember last,  Mr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  without  his  own  knowledge,  was 
nominated  to  the  Board  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  missionary  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Cox  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  in 
October  last  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  minority  were  at  no  loss  to  deter- 
mine that  this  nomination  was  not  grateful  to  the  majority  of  the  Board. 
As  the  most  compendious  method  of  overruling  it,  and  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  funds  of  the  society  would  not  authorize  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  missionary  in  addition  to  the  one  in  actual  employment, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Stansbury,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  was 
introduced  to  the  Board  as  a  rival  candidate.  With  the  hope  of  avoid- 
ing concussion,  and  with  the  desire  to  evince  an  exemption  from  party 
prejudice,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  nominating  Mr.  Cox,  begged  leave 
to  insert  the  name  of  Mr.  Stansbury  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Mr.  Cox, 
thus  placing  the  candidates  of  either  side  on  equal  ground.  But  the 
difficulty  was  neither  removed  nor  diminished.  The  apprehension  was 
too  well  grounded  that  the  object  to  be  secured  by  the  majority  was  not  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stansbury,  so  much  as  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Cox.  The 
appearance  of  this  determination,  while  it  did  not  allay  the  fears  of  the 
minority,  excited  equal  surprise  and  regret.  Nothing  but  the  thorny  field 
of  controversy  now  lay  before  them.  Still  reluctant,  however,  to  hazard 
the  interests  of  a  society  hitherto  so  prosperous,  anxious  to  avert  the 
probable  issues  of  a  public  conflict,  and  most  unwilling  to  embarrass  the 
Redeemer's  cause  by  dissension  among  his  professed  followers,  the  minor- 
ity were  happy  to  have  it  understood  that  the  subject  be  informally  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Missions. 

"  That  committee  were  convened  on  the  following  Monday.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Cox  was  mentioned  with  diffidence  and  solicitude.  No  ob- 
jection was  made  to  his  talents  or  piety.    It  was  too  well  known  to  be 
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disputed,  that,  in  both  these  particulars,  he  enjoyed  no  small  share  of 
public  confidence.  The  majority  of  the  committee  had,  however,  unhap- 
pily associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Cox  certain  religious  sentiments 
which  they  deemed  unsound,  and  which  they  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  useful  missionary.  It  was  not  to  be  concealed 
that,  in  the  great  outlines  of  truth,  his  views  accorded  rather  with  those 
entertained  by  Calvin,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Scott,  Smalley,  Dwight,  Pierce, 
Ryland,  Fuller,  and,  indeed,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  world 
in  this  period  of  enlightened  piety,  than  with  the  incoherent  and  unintel- 
ligible dogmas  with  which  local  intolerance  seems  resolved  to  burden  the 
Church  of  Christ.  If  not  to  believe  that  we  actually  sinned  in  Eden,  six 
thousand  years  before  we  were  born  ;  if  not  to  believe  that  the  inability 
of  the  unregenerate  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  salvation  is  the  same  as 
their  inability  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his  orbit ;  if  not  to  believe  that  the 
depravity  of  man  destroys  his  accountability ;  if  not  to  believe  that  the 
Atonement  is  made  exclusively  for  the  elect ;  if  not  to  beheve  that  the 
elect  are  invested  with  a  title  to  eternal  life,  on  principles  of  distributive 
justice,  while  destitute  of  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace ;  if  not  to  believe 
that  the  Christian's  love  of  God  js  founded  in  selfishness,  as  completely 
as  the  miser's  love  of  gold ;  if  want  of  assent  to  these  repulsive  notions 
disqualifies  a  man  for  the  missionary  service,  then,  doubtless,  Mr.  Cox  is 
disqualified.  But  if  a  cordial  adherence  to  the  truth  that  through  the 
sin  of  Adam  all  mankind  are  sinners  from  the  first  moment  of  their  own 
existence ;  that  the  inability  of  the  unregenerate,  though  absolute,  incul- 
pates rather  than  excuses  them  ;  that,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  man 
is  still  a  free  agent,  and  accountable  for  his  character ;  that  the  Atone- 
ment is  unlimited  in  its  nature,  and  limited  only  in  its  application ; 
that  the  salvation  of  the  elect  is  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace ;  that  all  holy 
affection,  though  caused  by  the  divine  Spirit,  is  founded  on  the  divine 
excellence  rather  than  the  divine  favor ;  if  a  firm  belief  and  cordial 
reception  of  these  glorious  truths  qualifies  a  man  for  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  then  the  minority  have  every  reason  to  concur  in  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Cox  is  qualified. 

"  '  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  it  has  been  well  under- 
stood that  there  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  in  any  measures  to  advance  the  missionary 
cause.  While  the  minority  loved  the  truth,  and  designed  to  maintain  it,  it 
was  far  from  their  purpose  and  their  wishes  that  the  spirit  of  theological 
controversy  should  creep  into  the  missionary  society,  or  these  differences 
in  doctrine  ever  be  recognized  in  their  appointment  of  missionaries. 
Nor  can  they  be  accused  of  a  single  departure  from  this  catholic  princi- 
ple. In  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cox,  they  asked  no  more  than  they  were 
willing  to  give.  Presuming  that  questions  of  similar  import  might  here- 
after agitate  the  society,  unless  the  present  case  should  be  avowedly  de- 
cided as  a  precedent,  the  committee  agreed,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
to  decide  upon  the  present  nomination  as  involving  the  principle,  whether 
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any  man  holding  Mr.  Cox's  sentiments  should  he  eligible  to  their  em- 
ployment? With  this  important  question  before  them,  they  separated 
without  a  decision,  agreeing  solemnly  and  prayerfully  to  review  the 
whole  subject,  and  convene  for  their  final  decision  on  the  following 
Friday. 

"  *  On  Friday  all  were  present,  except  one  in  the  minority.  There 
was  much  inquiry  and  some  discussion.  After  having  received  a  full  de- 
velopment of  Mr.  Cox's  views  from  a  member  of  their  own  Board,  the 
committee  resolved,  "  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  recommend  Mr.  Cox  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  as  a  missionary."  The  ground  of  this  resolution 
was  but  one  —  that  the  religious  sentiments  of  Mr.  Cox  savored  so  much 
of  error,  and  contained  so  visibly  the  germ  of  heresy,  that  the  committee 
felt  bound  to  withhold  from  him  their  sanction  as  a  missionary  of  the 
cross.  The  votes  were  four  for  and  two  against  this  resolution  ;  when  it 
was  resolved  unanimously,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Stansbury  as  a  missionary. 

"  *  The  evening  of  the  same  day  was  to  convene  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  receive  the  report  of  this  committee.  On  the  reading  of  this  report  it 
was  moved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Mis- 
sions, Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cox  be  appointed  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  the 
society  for  the  term  of  six  months.  After  discussing  this  resolution  at 
considerable  length,  the  Board  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Committee  of  Missions,  and  defer  their  decision  to  a  further  meeting. 
On  Friday  of  the  next  week  they  met,  when  all  the  directors  were  pres- 
ent. Either  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  full  discussion  of  the  resolution 
on  the  table,  or  with  the  expectation  that  the  minority  would  resist  the 
proposal,  it  was  moved  by  the  majority  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  proposition  respecting  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  be  deferred,  in 
order  to  consider  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Missions  re- 
specting Mr.  Stansbury.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  of  the 
minority  of  such  a  course  of  measures,  they  determined  not  to  oppose 
them,  and  therefore  cordially  united  with  the  majority  in  engaging  Mr. 
Stansbury  as  their  missionary.  The  contrast  between  the  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  minority  and  that  persisted  in  by  the  majority,  must  strike 
every  Christian  eye,  and  impress  itself  on  every  Christian  heart. 

"  *  Not  without  the  hope  that  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  minority  in 
this  appointment  would  soften  the  rigor  of  the  majority,  the  motion  was 
renewed  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cox.  Very  considerable  discussion 
ensued.  The  minority  used  every  effort  to  ward  off  and  lighten  the 
shock.  They  entreated  the  majority  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  rash  de- 
cision. They  entreated  them  to  regard  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
common  cause.  They  entreated  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  grand 
object  of  the  institution,  and  forget  the  claims  of  the  perishing.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  A  tide  had  set  in,  which  could  not  be  turned  out  of  its 
course  ;  a  torrent  which  it  was  hopeless  to  resist ;  a  deluge  of  intolerance 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  every  mound,  and  in  its  progress  to 
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desolate  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Redeemer's  heritage.  The  lamentable 
decision  was  passed,  negativing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cox  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  virtually  recognizing  the  principle  that  no  man  of  similar 
views  could  be  patronized  by  the  Board.  The  votes  on  this  question 
stood  twelve  to  six.  Two  members  of  the  Board,  at  heart  with  the 
minority,  from  considerations  of  peculiar  delicacy  which  did  them  honor, 
declined  voting,  who,  from  considerations  of  high  attachment  to  truth 
and  justice  which  have  done  them  greater  honor,  have  since  connected 
themselves  with  the  newly-organized  institution,  and  accepted  a  seat  in 
its  direction. 

"  '  There  is  something  in  the  retrospect  of  what  is  wrong  that  goads 
the  mind.  After  all  the  promptness  with  which  it  is  accomplished,  the 
aspect  of  evil,  after  it  is  done,  is  ugly  and  distressing.  The  deed  was 
performed,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  some  misgivings  of  heart  were 
discoverable  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  The  inquiry  was  made  by  the 
minority,  and  reiterated  by  the  less  determined  of  the  majority.  Is  there 
no  way  in  which  this  breach  can  be  healed  ?  Lest  it  should  be  imagined 
by  some  of  the  majority,  and  lest  the  intimation  should  possibly  be  sug- 
gested at  some  future  period,  that  the  minority  were  contending  for  an  • 
individual,  rather  than  for  those  whom  he  represented,  and  were  more 
attached  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Cox  than  to  the  principle  involved  in  their 
discussion,  they  submitted  the  proposition  on  the  spot,  though  not  by  a 
formal  resolution,  to  unite  with  the  majority  in  declaring  it  to  be  inex- 
pedient to  appoint  Mr.  Cox,  provided  the  majority  would  yield  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  licentiate  or  minister  in  good  standing,  holding  Mr.  Cox's 
sentiments,  should  not  be  considered  as  an  outlaw  from  the  missionary 
service.  The  proposition  was  rejected  with  a  tone  of  such  decision  by 
the  leaders  of  the  majority,  that  there  was  no  other  alternative  than  for 
the  minority  either  silently  to  withdraw  from  the  society,  or  bring  the 
whole  subject  before  them  at  their  annual  meeting,  which  was  just  at 
hand.  To  the  latter  course  they  were  urged,  as  well  by  a  multitude  of 
counselors,  as  by  every  correct  sentiment  of  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
Church  of  God.  Especially  did  they  consider  the  claims  of  the  society 
imperative,  because  of  the  fourteen  congregations  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, no  less  than  six  of  its  directors  were  from  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Garden-street.  Whatever  might  be  the  views  of  the  great 
body  of  the  society  of  the  points  of  faith  discussed  in  the  Board,  the 
minority  did  not  believe  that  they  would  justify  the  directors  in  making 
these  differences  the  governing  principle  of  their  conduct  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  missionaries.  At  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting,  therefore,  a 
brief  statement  of  what  had  transpired  in  the  Board,  was  succeeded  by 
the  following 

"  * "  Resolution :  Whereas,  it  appears  that  some  unhappy  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  certain  religious  doctrines  have  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  directors  of  this  society,  and  that  these  differences,  though  involv- 
ing nothing  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  object  of  this  society, 
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have  unduly  influenced  the  minds  of  the  directors  in  their  appointment 

of  missionaries,  therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  society  disapprove  such, 
measures  as  have  been  pursued  by  the  Board,  recognizing  the  differences 
above  named  as  the  governing  principle  of  their  condux^t,  and  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  them,  in  their  proceedings  as  directors,  to  leave  out 
of  view  all  those  disagreements  in  sentiment  which  may  have  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  union  and  paralyze  the  efforts  of  this  once  harmonious 
association,^'  After  much  altercation,  and  unwearied  effort  to  avoid  the 
discussion  by  motions  of  amendment,  by  the  introduction  of  substitutes, 
and  by  one  unmanly  effort  at  an  indefinite  postponement,  the  minority 
were  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  discussion,  having  stricken  out  of  the 
original  resolution  the  clause  openly  disapproving  the  conduct  of  the 
directors.  ...  , 

"  *  After  several  long  evenings,  the  strength  and  patience  of  the  society 
were  exhausted.  As  the  discussion  drew  towards  a  close,  and  it  was  seen 
that  a  division  in  the  society  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  a  vote  sus- 
taining the  conduct  of  the  directors,  the  minority  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  save  from  impending  ruin  an  institution  reared  by  united 
labors,  and  cemented  by  united  prayers  and  tears.  They  expressed  their 
wiUingness  to  strip  the  resolution  on  the  table  of  everything  that  should 
have  a  retrospective  influence  ;  they  were  anxious  to  overlook  all  that 
was  past,  provided  they  could  have  some  pledge  of  toleration  for  the  time 
to  come.  Unwilling  to  relinquish  this  last,  though  almost  forlorn  hope, 
they  begged  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  resolution  simply  recognizing 
the  principle  that  licentiates  or  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  good  standing 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  acknowledged  to  be  sound  in  the  faith  by  a 
Judicatory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Associate  Reformed,  or  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  who  possess,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  the  other 
proper  qualifications  as  missionaries,  shall  be  indiscriminately  employed 
by  the  society.  More  than  this  the  minority  consented  not  to  ask ;  less, 
it  was  thought,  the  majority  could  not  give.  The  only  question  then  was, 
whether,  irrespective  of  their  differences  of  sentiment,  the  society  would, 
upon  principles  that  were  impartial  and  honorable,  combine  their  efforts 
in  the  missionary  cause. 

"  *  It  was  the  joy  of  the  minority  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  an  age  of 
the  world  which  calls  upon  them  to  unite  with  men,  differing,  indeed,  from 
them  in  important  articles  of  faith,  but  according  with  them  in  the  great 
designs  of  glory  to  God  and  good-will  to  men.  The  heathen  were  perish- 
ing in  their  blood.  It  was  no  time  to  foster  the  spirit  of  alienation  and 
bigotry.  The  fields  were  whitening  to  the  harvest.  From  every  desert 
aod  every  mountain  the  cry  was  reverberating,  "  Thrust  ye  in  the  sickle  !  " 
A  sphere  of  action  was  opening  upon  the  rising  generation,  such  as  the 
world  never  saw.  The  minority  hoped  that  the  majority  would  tread 
back  their  ground  with  the  magnanimity  of  Christian  heroism ;  or,  if 
they  revolted  at  this,  that  they  would  welcome  this  last  proposal  —  would 
rejoice  to  strike  their  hands  with  ours  in  this  holy  league ;  and  wherever 
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else  we  might  admit  them,  eternally  banish  all  our  differences  of  senti- 
ment from  this  hitherto  harmonious  society. 

"  '  But  what  were  their  feelings  when  the  proposition  —  in  a  manner 
how  little  resembling  the  Christian  spirit,  will  never  be  forgotten  —  was 
repelled  as  cowardly,  and  promptly,  though  reluctantly,  withdrawn.  Their 
utmost  fears  were  now  realized,  and  the  hope  of  conciliation  forever  ex- 
tinguished. There  remained  the  sweet  conviction,  that  an  invisible  and 
almighty  hand  would  yet  be  discovered  and  exalted  in  this  unsearchable 
providence,  and  that  there  was  One  on  the  throne  who  was  able  to  redeem 
the  pledge,  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the  Lord,  and  the  remainder 
of  wrath  he  will  restrain" 

'  The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  the  question  was  decided 
against  the  resolution  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- two  to 
ninety-one.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  members  of  the  Society  were 
absent,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  present  declined  voting. 
By  this  ruthful  blow  was  this  fair  temple  cloven  to  its  base.  If  solici- 
tude, and  entreaty,  and  tears,  could  have  availed,  it  would  have  stood 
firm,  and  risen  high.  But  the  blow  that  severed  it  laid  the  deep  and 
broad  foundation  for  an  edifice  whose  triumphal  arch  and  lofty  dome  will 
be  seen  from  afar.  Abundant  thanksgiving  is  due  to  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  that  we  have  been  carried  through  the  conflict,  and  that  in 
the  darkest  season  the  pillar  and  the  cloud  were  before  us.  "  Not  unto 
us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy  and 
thy  truth's  sake  /  "  It  has  been  an  event  which  in  prospect  we  deplored, 
and  which  in  its  approaches  has  been  resisted  by  every  expedient  which 
truth  and  charity  could  dictate.  It  has  been  a  struggle  for  all  that  is 
dear  in  religious  liberty.  It  has  been  a  conflict  for  Gospel  truth.  It  has 
been  the  birth-pang  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  for  the  souls  of  the  heathen. 
But  the  agony  is  over.  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  dis- 
tressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
saken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Though  disfranchised,  we  inherit ; 
though  excommunicated,  we  commune  ;  though  amputated  from  the  body, 
we  hold  the  Head.  While  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  there- 
of, our  purpose  is  to  breathe  his  vital  air,  and  display  a  banner  because 
of  the  truth.  This  will  we  do  if  God  permit.  It  is  of  little  purpose 
that  we  should  be  thought  to  have  gained  the  victory ;  it  is  sufiicient  to 
have  gained  a  release  from  that  spirit  of  intolerant  bigotry  to  which  we 
are  willing  to  bid  adieu  forever.' 

"  Immediately  after  the  meeting  at  which  the  discussions  above  men- 
tioned were  concluded,  the  minority  proceeded  to  organize  the  '  New  York 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Young  Men.'  " 
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The  verification  of  social  statistics  is  a  subject  that  needs  attention 
both  by  writers  and  readers  on  social  themes.  There  is  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  unwarrantable  uses  of  statistics  may  be  made  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  qualifications  that  are  needed  to  reduce  them 
to  their  more  exact  significance.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  statistics  are 
sometimes  discarded  altogether  by  those  who  perceive  some  of  their  fal- 
lacious uses,  and  yet  fail  to  discriminate  between  what  they  are  made  to 
say  and  wliat  they  should  be  really  understood  to  teach.  We  shall  take 
up  three  or  four  of  the  more  important  principles  of  verification  of  social 
statistics  that  the  ordinary  reader  needs  to  understand.  The  illustra- 
tions of  these  principles  will  be  purposely  chosen  from  statistics  of  popu- 
lar interest  at  the  present  time.  They  are  such  as  in  some  instances 
confirm  the  common  methods,  and  in  some  point  to  the  need  of  a  revision 
of  them.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  those  forms  of  statistical  science 
which  take  the  student  into  the  realm  of  the  higher  mathematics,  but 
simply  apply  the  more  obvious  principles  which  the  reader  will  appre- 
hend on  their  merest  statement  and  in  connection  with  concrete  illustra- 
tions from  practical  problems.  And  let  it  be  said,  further,  that  there 
are  certain  elementary  rules  that  do  not  need  special  notice.  They  are 
understood  by  every  one.  Among  these  are  the  need  of  a  faithful  re- 
port of  all  the  facts,  of  using  enough  of  them  to  form  a  trustworthy 
basis  of  comparison,  and  the  importance  of  regarding  the  conditions  of 
time  and  extent  of  territory.    These  are  apparent  to  everybody. 

Let  us,  then,  take  first  a  principle  that  applies  to  a  class  of  statistics  in 
which  the  ratio  or  percentage  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  certain  re- 
sults. Statistics  of  intemperance  supply  us  with  an  example  here,  though 
it  has  been  used  by  us  elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  fifty,  eighty,  and  even 
a  still  greater  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  are  due 
to  intemperance.  This  result  is  brought  about  by  a  disregard  of  the 
principle  that  demands  the  separation  of  a  cause,  whose  operations  we 
are  tracing,  from  others  contributing  to  the  same  result.  These  higher 
percentages  are  obtained,  by  those  who  give  them,  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  single  clue  of  intemperance  alone.  Whenever  the  observer  finds 
this  vice  in  considerable  degree  connected  with  a  crime,  the  latter  is  at 
once  put  down  as  caused  by  intemperance.  Now  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  all  that  a  result  from  this  method  can  be  made  to  prove  is  that  in- 
temperance enters  as  a  cause  into  a  given  per  cent,  of  crimes.  It  is 
only  as  the  other  causes,  like  licentiousness,  bad  industrial  training  or 
conditions,  defective  home  life,  hereditary  influences,  illiteracy,  and  irre- 
ligion,  are  also  investigated  along  with  intemperance,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison made,  that  the  force  and  amount  of  the  several  causes  or  of  any 
one  of  a  number  of  causes  of  crime  can  be  properly  estimated.  Mr.  E. 
Howard  Vincent,  the  English  inspector  of  the  causes  of  crime,  and  some 
of  the  continental  statisticians  have  acted  upon  this  principle  with  results 
in  marked  variation  from  American  figures.  Mr.  Vincent  puts  about 
two  fifths  of  the  crimes  of  England  and  Wales  down  to  intemperance,  and 
about  the  same  to  immorality,  meaning  undoubtedly  vices  of  sex. 

We  may  stop  just  here  for  a  few  words  on  another  principle  that 
needs  attention  in  the  valuation  of  social  statistics.  This  is  the  need  of 
a  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  various  causes  of  a  given  result  like  a 
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crime.  Some  are  simply  proximate.  Others  are  ultimate.  Bad  home 
life,  for  example,  may  lie  back  of  intemperance  ;  intemperance  may  lead 
to  other  vices,  and  these  to  the  final  act  of  crime.  Or  the  order  may  be 
reversed  in  a  certain  nmnber  of  the  instances.  These  features  should  be 
examined  carefully  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  result.  A  cause 
remote  from  a  final  effect  may  be  the  most  powerful  one  of  aU. 

Of  quite  another  type  is  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  finding  the  proper 
basis  of  comparison  or  of  making  the  proper  corrections  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  substitute  for  the  right  basis.  Here  embarrassment 
may  be  felt  and  the  statistics  unduly  disparaged  or  misinterpreted  in  con- 
sequence. Statistics  of  divorce  afford  a  good  example  for  the  illustration 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  this  difficulty.  The  more  frequent  basis  of 
comparison  in  judging  of  the  prevalence  or  movement  of  divorces  is  that 
supplied  by  the  marriages  of  the  same  period.  The  ratio  of  divorces  to 
the  marriages  of  the  time  within  which  the  divorces  occurred  is  ordinarily 
given  as  fairly  representing  the  state  of  such  affairs.  At  first  thought 
this  seems  very  much  out  of  the  way,  for  the  reason  that  the  divorces  of 
a  given  year  have  only  the  slightest  connection  with  the  marriages  that 
took  place  in  that  time.  The  population  out  of  which  the  divorces  came 
may  be  taken,  and  sometimes  it  is  used.  But  the  younger  half  of  the 
people  and  many  others  are  immarried.  Immigration  and  other  things 
affect  this  basis.  Thirdly,  the  ratio  of  divorces  in  a  year  to  all  existing 
married  couples  may  be  employed.  This  would  be  just,  provided  we 
could  easily  get  the  data,  and  the  result  were  so  stated  as  to  leave  the 
reader  to  see  that  the  annual  loss  by  divorce  would  not  give  the  total 
loss  out  of  all  marriages  in  their  natural  course.  The  lack  of  data  for 
this  method  is  of  itself  conclusive  against  its  use.  Some  statistics  of 
Sweden,  covering  fifty  years,  give  results  by  both  this  and  the  first  or 
usual  method  of  comparison.  But  the  variations  between  the  two  are 
comparatively  small.  A  fourth  method  of  giving  divorce  statistics  would 
be  to  state  the  ratio  of  divorces  in  a  given  year  to  the  whole  number  of 
marriages  dissolved  for  all  causes  in  the  same  year.  Where  the  deaths 
are  so  reported  that  this  could  be  done  we  might  get  a  nearly  perfect 
basis  of  comparison.  For  it  would  show  the  ratio  the  number  of  mar- 
riages dissolved  by  divorce  m  a  given  year  bears  to  the  total  number 
terminated  for  all  causes,  just  as  the  percentage  of  violent  deaths  to  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  exhibits  the  degree  of  danger 
to  life  from  this  source.  But  here  the  data  are  lacking  or  exceedingly 
difficult  of  access.  A  fifth  method  would  get  at  the  ends  of  the  fourth  in 
another  way.  From  considerable  periods  in  France,  Massachusetts,  and 
elsewhere  it  has  been  found  that  the  average  length  of  the  married  life 
of  those  divorced  in  any  year  varies  but  little,  being  nearly  eleven  years. 
Were  the  marriages  free  from  other  fluctuations  than  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, the  divorces  of  the  present  year  might  be  assumed  to  come  out  of 
the  marriages  of  eleven  years  ago,  and  the  ratio  thus  made  up.  Consid- 
erations of  ease,  however,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  these 
five  methods,  and  a  scientific  examination  of  the  subject  has  favored  its 
retention  by  all  statistical  authorities,  though  we  have  never  seen  the 
grounds  for  it  thoroughly  discussed.  Other  things  being  the  same,  it  is  as 
exact  as  the  fourth.  In  all  states  where  the  population  is  nearly  the  same 
or  changes  slowly,  the  number  of  marriages  in  a  given  year  must  be 
nearly  equal  to  those  dissolved  by  death  or  the  courts  in  the  same  year. 
Here  the  first  and  the  fourth  methods  deal  with  equivalents.    But  things 
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are  not  always  equal.  Divorces  fluctuate,  and  so  do  marriages,  for  causes 
outside  their  own  natural  movements. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  principle  of  verification.  Corrections  must 
be  made  for  aberrations  in  both  terms  of  the  ratio.  The  briefest  allu- 
sion will  be  sufficient  at  this  point.  The  statutes  touching  divorce  — 
still  to  draw  from  this  department  of  social  statistics  —  may  be  changed, 
or  the  procedure  of  the  courts ;  or,  again,  the  libels  of  two  years  may  be 
largely  crowded  for  trial  into  a  single  year.  Marriages,  too,  are  af- 
fected by  war,  and  by  financial  prosperity,  like  the  flow  of  a  river  by  its 
banks  or  by  unusual  rains.  But  either  by  covering  sufficiently  long  peri- 
ods, or  by  applying  the  proper  corrections,  these  aberrations  can  be  cal- 
culated. It  is  enough  to  add  here  the  statement  that  some  of  these  bal- 
ance each  other,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  disturbing  element  of  checked 
marriages  is  not  usually  large.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  all 
states  where  the  population  increases  rapidly  allowance  should  be  made 
in  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  the  marriages  of  the  same  year ;  since  the 
latter  are  from  the  present  and  the  divorces  from  earlier  marriages, 
which  were  fewer.  In  such  states  the  ratio  given  is  evidently  below  the 
true  figure. 

The  other  verification  to  which  attention  is  here  called  may  be  said  to 
be  for  qualitative  tests,  the  last  being  rather  quantitative.  And  for  our 
illustration  we  will  take  the  statistics  just  now  freely  used  in  discussing 
some  religious  movements  for  increasing  evangelistic  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  great  cities.  It  is  said  that  "  in  1880  there  was  in  the  United  States 
one  evangelical  church  organization  to  every  516  of  the  population.  In 
Boston  there  is  one  church  to  every  1,600  of  the  population ;  in  Chicago, 
one  to  2,081 ;  in  New  York,  one  to  2,468  ;  in  St.  Louis,  one  to  2,801 ; " 
and  that  the  city  "  is  from  one  third  to  one  fifth  as  well  supplied  with 
churches  as  the  nation  at  large."  In  one  important  document  a  much 
stronger  statement  is  made  and  used  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  large 
expenditure  of  moneys  fer  organizing  new  churches  in  cities.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  here  with  this  project.  For  aught  that  is  said  here  it  should 
succeed,  and  that  for  abundant  reasons.  But  let  us  examine  the  statis- 
tical point  made.  In  the  country,  let  us  say  in  round  numbers,  there  is 
one  church  to  every  500  inhabitants  ;  and  in  the  city,  one  to  every  2,500. 
Apply  the  corrections  to  the  terms  of  the  ratios  for  the  peculiar  qualities 
covered  by  the  words  "  city  "  and  "  country."  The  populations  in  the  two 
instances  are  unlike.  One  is  scattered ;  the  other  compact.  Then,  after 
distance  is  overcome,  we  must  look  into  the  question  of  religious  accessi- 
bility, the  dangers,  disseminating  forces,  the  powers  of  the  home,  and  other 
matters  affecting  this  side  of  the  two  ratios  as  it  bears  on  the  other  term 
—  one  church.  But  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  forces  hidden  under 
this  other  side  of  the  ratio  in  the  phrase  "  one  church  "  must  be  ascer- 
tained. Are  the  forces  in  the  pulpit  and  pastoral  service  likely  to  be 
equally  numerous,  equally  able,  and  equally  well  directed  and  supported 
in  city  and  country  ?  The  one  may  command  the  time  of  only  a  single 
salaried  officer  of  moderate  ability,  while  the  other  may  have  two  or  a 
half  dozen  workers  of  high  qualifications,  with  the  advantage  of  special- 
ized work.  In  one  case  five  times  as  many  persons  can  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  single  voice  as  in  the  other.  The  losses  and  the  gains 
from  this  mergence  of  the  individual  in  large  audiences,  or  from  his  rela- 
tive prominence  in  the  smallest,  need  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Then 
the  membership  of  the  churches  of  the  city  generally  averages  from  three 
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to  four  times  that  in  the  country.  By  what  figures  shall  we  multiply  the 
membership  of  each  to  show  their  respective  efl&ciency  ?  In  short,  if  a 
statistical  exhibit  on  this  subject  is  to  be  made  at  all  in  a  single  ratio,  this 
ratio  should  be  the  result  of  a  compound  ratio  of  many  terms,  each  of 
whose  values  must  be  critically  examined.  Such  qualitative  analysis  and 
expression  will  not  only  measure  more  wisely  the  need  under  consider- 
ation, but  will  direct  the  mind  in  a  trustworthy  way  to  the  latent  forces 
in  the  present  organizations  in  the  two  fields  of  city  and  country.  But 
without  this  fuller  process,  these  captivating  ratios  have  neither  practical 
nor  scientific  value.  More  than  this  is  true.  They  become  mischievous. 
We  strongly  sympathize  with  the  growing  demand  for  moral  and  social 
statistics,  and  believe  in  their  high  value.  But  with  the  greater  supply 
of  statistics,  which  is  still  wretchedly  deficient,  and  the  growing  interest 
in  them,  there  is  not  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  popular  ability  to  handle 
them.  The  clergy  and  writers  for  newspapers  especially  need  to  learn 
the  principles  underlying  their  use  on  social  problems.  We  have  taken 
illustrations  from  popular  themes  and  pursued  them,  without  resort  to 
technical  terms  in  most  cases,  far  enough  to  point  out  a  few  principles, 
but  with  no  purpose  of  any  comprehensive  survey  of  statistical  science 
in  its  sociological  uses,  or  even  of  the  topics  we  have  taken  up.  Every 
one  of  these  illustrations  has  been  taken  from  actual  mistakes  in  re- 
spectable public  statements.  The  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  these  element- 
ary principles  of  verification  has  brought  many  a  public  teacher  into  dif- 
ficulty or  silent  ridicule  from  trained  observers. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  the  very  great  need  there  is  of  a  broader 
and  fuller  supply  of  the  material  in  this  important  field.  Our  govern- 
ments are  quite  awake  to  the  need  of  economic  statistics,  but  are  gen- 
erally slow  to  make  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  statistical  in- 
quiry in  the  higher  social  departments.  For  this  reason  experts  have 
been  unable,  when  willing,  to  pursue  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  several 
lines  of  inquiry  that  really  open  their  subjects.  The  reform  of  crimi- 
nals is  a  case  in  point.  Those  interested  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners 
and  the  prevention  of  crime  work  largely  in  the  dark  for  the  want  of  this 
fuller  material  and  the  careful  analysis  and  discrimination  of  the  complex 
causes  that  probably  lie  back  of  most  crimes.  Ecclesiastical  statistics 
have  been  gathered  with  increasing  care  and  interest.  They  are  gener- 
ally fairly  accurate  in  their  representation  of  the  facts  they  attempt  to 
give.  But  their  real  meagreness  has  not  been  fully  seen.  There  has 
been,  as  a  rule,  no  adequate  grasp  of  the  laws  governing  their  verification 
and  interpretation.  A  part  has  been  made  to  do  service  for  a  whole,  and 
a  whole  has  rarely  been  separated  into  its  constituent  parts  and  then  sub- 
jected to  rigid  examination.  But  something  more  than  this  lies  back  of 
the  defective  statistical  methods.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  the  power  of 
social  analysis.  We  are  content  to  count  heads,  and  this  encourages  us 
to  seek  individuals  as  such  chiefly.  Reformers,  writers,  pastors  have  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  analyzing  social  phenomena  into  their  component 
parts  and  tracing  their  complex  causes,  and  thus  getting  clearly  defined 
ideas  of  the  subjects  they  desire  to  test  statistically.  And  this,  in  its 
turn,  is  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fairly  good  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  social  structure  itself,  and  its  power  over  the  individual  man  who  is  a 
member  of  it. 

Samuel  W.  Dike. 

ROYALTON,  Vt. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


THE  TEXT  OF  EZEKIEL.i 

The  constitution  of  a  critical  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  most  pressing  need  to-day  in  the  whole  field  of  Biblical  study,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  signs  that  the  work,  at  least  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Old  Testament  scholars,  is  more  and  more  being  turned  in 
that  direction.  The  recent  revision  of  the  English  version  and  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  of  late  attracted  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Old  Testament  text  beyond  the  small  circle  of 
those  who  are  by  profession  immediately  concerned  with  it.  For  the 
vital  question  about  the  revision,  after  all,  is  whether  the  revisers  did  all 
that  was  rightly  to  be  expected  of  them  in  giving  us  an  improved  transla- 
tion of  an  unimproved  text.  To  that  question  the  answer  must,  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mission, and  the  practice  of  their  New  Testament  fellow-workers,  be  an 
unequivocal  negative.  That  they  did  not  set  to  work  to  construct  a 
critical  text  of  the  Old  Testament  no  one  can  blame  them,  but  that  in 
cases  where  the  Hebrew  text  is  unintelligible  or  grammatically  intolerable 
they  rejected  the  means  which  were  in  their  hands  for  its  emendation, 
and  preferred  to  improvise  grammar  and  invent  unheard-of  meanings  fop 
words  that  they  might  make  believe  to  translate  the  untranslatable,  — 
take  for  a  single  but  most  instructive  example  Hannah's  "  double  por- 
tion," —  this  is  a  procedure  which  nobody  but  the  revisers  themselves 
will  be  likely  to  approve. 

A  critical  text  of  the  Old  Testament  such  as  the  state  of  learning  re- 
quires cannot  be  a  mere  revision  of  the  textus  receptus,  bringing  it  into 
more  exact  accord  with  the  best  Massoretic  tradition.  The  labors  of 
Baer,  for  instance,  show  indeed  how  much  is  still  to  be  done  before  we 
shall  really  have  in  our  hands  the  Massoretic  text  itself  ;  but  they  show 
also  how  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  that  source  in  cases  of  real  difficulty. 
It  must  be  based  upon  the  entire  critical  material :  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  Hebrew  text,  not  only  collations  of  manuscripts,  but  the  Massora,  the 
quotations  in  pre-Massoretic  Jewish  literature,  —  Talmud,  Mechilta,  Sif re, 
etc.,  —  the  works  of  Jewish  grammarians  and  text-critics  ;  on  the  other, 
the  whole  series  of  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
emendations  which  scholars  have  from  time  to  time  suggested,  whether 
upon  external  evidence  or  by  conjecture,  must  be  gathered  and  sifted ; 
the  critical  apparatus  must  register  concisely  and  exactly  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  reading  adopted. 

In  this  work  we  are  scarcely  beyond  the  beginning.  Great  collections 
of  materials  such  as  are  contained  in  the  Polyglots,  the  extensive  manu- 
script collations  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  for  the  Hebrew  text,  or  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons  for  the  Septuagint,  the  work  of  Frensdorff  and  Gins- 
burg  upon  the  Massora,  are  indeed  at  hand,  but  much  of  the  earlier  work 
needs  to  be  done  over,  or  at  least  carefully  verified.  There  does  not  exist 
a  critical  edition  of  any  one  of  the  versions  ;  with  the  Septuagint,  the 
most  important  of  them  all,  the  case  is  worst  of  all.    Lagarde  has  in- 

*  Das  Buck  des  Propheten  Ezechiel,  herausgegeben  von  Lie.  Dr.  Carl  Hein- 
rich  Cornill,  a.  o.  Professor  d.  Theol.  a.  d.  Universitat  Marburg.  Leipzig: 
Hinrich'sche  Buchhandlung.  1886. 
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deed  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  the  work  of  Septuagint  criticism  must 
build,  he  has  given  brilliant  examples  of  the  application  of  scientific 
method  to  this  most  perplexing  task,  but  it  has,  to  the  incalculable  loss  of 
Biblical  learning,  not  been  permitted  him  to  do  more.  A  critical  edition 
of  Jerome's  Latin  version,  of  the  Targum,  or  the  Syriac  is  not  yet,  so  far 
as  I  know,  even  projected.  To  a  great  degree  the  apparatus  has  there- 
fore still  to  be  created.  Moreover,  these  studies  have  always  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  peculiarly  stubborn  prejudice.  The  necessity,  the  right,  of 
any  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  or  even  of  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
it  which  is  embodied  in  the  vowel  points  and  accents,  has  been  per- 
sistently denied,  and  long  after  New  Testament  text  -  criticism  had  con- 
quered its  right  against  the  textus  receptus,  the  Jewish  textus  receptus 
reigned  with  almost  undisputed  supremacy.  The  influence  of  this  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  Massoretic  tradition  was  very  strong  even  over  the 
scholars  of  a  freer  temper,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  did  so 
much  for  every  other  branch  of  Old  Testament  learning,  —  it  suffices 
to  name  Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  —  and  this  with  a  partial  use  of  the 
material  and  the  lack  of  fixed  principles  of  criticism  made  their  proce- 
dure when  they  did  lay  hands  upon  the  text  uncertain  and  often  purely 
arbitrary.  This  mixture  of  unreasonable  deference  and  unscientific  rash- 
ness in  its  turn  confirmed  the  prejudice  of  others  against  every  attempt 
to  emend  the  text.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  believe  that  it  is  free  from 
errors,  but  its  errors  are  better,  it  is  said,  than  the  improvements  of  the 
critics.  Thus  Old  Testament  criticism  has  lingered  far  behind  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  has  indeed  only  just  begun  to  profit  by  that 
application  of  a  strictly  scientific  method  through  which  so  much  has 
been  achieved  in  that  field.  Indeed,  the  very  success  of  New  Testament 
criticism  has  not  been  altogether  favorable  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  scholar  is  too  apt  to  apply  to  Old  Testament  criticism 
the  test  of  principles  and  methods  which  belong  to  his  own  special  field, 
but  are  quite  inapplicable  in  ours.  Accustomed  to  employ  a  copious  and 
rich  manuscript  material  and  to  regard  the  versions  as  of  secondary  value 
as  witnesses,  he  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  no  safe  results  can  be  reached 
where  the  manuscripts  yield  next  to  nothing,  and  our  whole  reliance  must 
be  upon  the  versions.  Of  this  the  recent  discussions  of  the  English  re- 
vision afford  many  illustrations.  The  problems  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism are  very  different  from  those  which  confront  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  let  us  say  at  once,  in  some  ways  considerably  more  difficult. 
Its  materials  are  of  another  sort  and  must  be  used  in  another  way.  We 
can  never  hope  to  attain  in  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  high  a 
degree  of  certainty  for  our  conclusions  as  we  may  reach  in  most  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  task  is  as  needless  or  as 
hopeless  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 

The  volume  which  lies  before  us  will  do  much  toward  making  the 
latter  point  clear.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  as  is  well 
known,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  much  more  unsatisfactory  state  than 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  in  undertaking  to  recon- 
struct the  text  of  this  book  Dr.  Cornill  has  attacked  the  problem  where 
it  was  at  once  conspicuously  necessary  and  peculiarly  difficult. 

How  has  he  gone  about  it  ?  In  his  own  words,  he  has  sought  to  apply 
to  it  the  well-tried  methods  of  classical  philology.  The  first  thing  is  to 
know  what  materials  are  available  for  the  work,  to  examine,  classify, 
and  value  them.    The  results  of  this  investigation  are  laid  before  us  in 
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Prolegomena,  filling  175  pages.    The  fact  that  this  volume  is  virtually  a 
first  essay  in  its  kind  made  it  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  many  pre- 
liminary questions,  especially  concerning  the  versions,  and  these  the 
author  has  discussed  with  a  thoroughness  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.    Beyond  their  immediate  bearing  on  the  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Ezekiel  these  pages  contain  many  contributions  of  real  worth  to  the  his-  : 
tory  of  the  text  and  versions,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  | 
how  loose  and  untrustworthy  much  of  the  matter  is  which  is  handed  ' 
down  from  one  Hand-Book  of  Biblical  Introduction  and  Bible  Dictionary 
to  another.  ; 

In  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Cornill  rightly 
holds  that  all  extant  manuscripts  are  more  or  less  accurate  copies  of  a  I 
single  prototype;  a  fact  which  others  had  surmised,  Lagarde  was  the  | 
first  to  prove.^  \ 

Of  this  Cornill  brings  new  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  collation  j 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  codex  of  the  Prophets,  of  A.  D.  916.  The  testi-  < 
mony  of  this  codex  is  of  altogether  unusual  importance  on  this  point,  not  ; 
only  because  it  is  the  oldest  certainly  dated  copy  now  known,  but  still  | 
more  because  by  its  peculiar,  so-called  Babylonian  system  of  punctuation  : 
it  unquestionably  represents  a  tradition  up  to  a  certain  point  indepen-  ; 
dent  of  the  Tiberian  textus  receptus.  How  far  back  this  evidence  car-  \ 
ries  us  is  an  interesting  point,  which  Cornill  has  not  discussed. 

Cornill's  collation  shows  that  this  manuscript  differs  from  the  textus 
receptus  as  represented  by  Halm's  edition,  in  the  whole  forty-eight  chap- 
ters of  Ezekiel,  in  only  sixteen  places  which  even  in  the  slightest  degree  ! 
affect  the  sense.    This  result,  compared,  for  example,  with  the  variations  | 
of  the  best  New  Testament  or  Septuagint  manuscripts,  shows  a  constancy 
of  tradition  which  may  weU  be  called  unexampled.    How  far  back  does 
this  unanimity  of  tradition  go  ?    Or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  proxi-  \ 
mate  date  of  the  common  archetype  from  which  all  our  manuscripts  are  I 
derived  ?    To  this  question  Cornill,  again  with  Lagarde,  answers  :  the  ■ 
second  century  after  Christ,  — more  definitely,  the  time  of  Adrian.  And 
whatever  historical  value  we  may  ascribe  to  the  interesting  story  of  the 
rescue  of  an  archetypal  copy  from  the  siege  of  Bether  and  its  preserva- 
tion and  multiplication  in  the  East,  which  Lagarde  has  unearthed  in  an 
Arabic  Midrash,^  the  relation  of  the  versions,  especially  of  the  Targum, 
the  fragments  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  of  Jerome's  Latin 
to  the  Hebrew  standard  text  point  to  a  fixation  of  the  text  about  that  ^ 
time.    The  character  of  the  standard  text  itself  precludes  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  result  of  any  sort  of  critical  procedure,  either  in  the  form  \ 
of  recension,  —  the  collation  of  copies  for  particular  readings,  —  or  even  ] 
of  comparison  and  selection  among  manuscripts.    That  such  a  faulty  \ 
manuscript  as  that  of  our  Ezekiel  became  the  basis  of  the  received  text  1 
can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  accident  or  dire  necessity.  ' 

It  is  these  facts  which  give  to  the  versions  their  extraordinary  impor-  j 
tance  in  Old  Testament  text-criticism  ;  for  they  represent  to  us  as  many  ! 

^  In  the  first  pages  of  his  Anmerhungen  zur  griechiscTien  Uehersetzung  der  j 

Proverbien,  1863,  Mittheilungen,  1884,  p.  19  ff. ;  pages  of  which  Cornill  says  :  1 

Lagarde  hatte  sie  in  Anlehnung  an  den  Titel  einer  bekannten  Schrift  von  i 

Immanuel  Kant  dreist  iiberschreiben  diirfen  :  "  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  ' 

kiinftigen  alttestaraentlichen  Textkritik,  die  als  wissenschaftUch  wird  auf-  | 

treten  konnen"  (p.  6  f.).  i 

2  Materialien,  231.  ; 
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Hebrew  manuscripts,  conceivably  at  least  belonging  to  different  families 
from  the  standard  text,  and  in  one  case  some  centuries  older  than  the 
latter. 

But  the  versions  have  also  had  their  history,  and  by  accidental  corrup- 
tion and  well  meant  correction  have  in  some  cases  widely  departed  from 
their  original  form.  As  it  is  this  alone  which  has  any  worth  for  us,  the 
Old  Testament  text-critic  is  compelled  to  address  himself  first  to  the 
recovery  of  the  true  text  of  the  ancient  versions.  He  must  then  further 
minutely  investigate  the  character  of  these  translations :  whether  literal 
or  free,  exact  or  careless,  whether  with  competent  knowledge  of  both 
languages,  et  cetera ;  he  must  learn  to  know  the  mind  of  the  translator  in 
those  idiosyncrasies  which  affect  the  understanding  or  reproduction  of  his 
matter.  Only  so  can  the  versions  be  used  with  safety  for  any  critical 
purpose.  First  among  them,  both  in  time  and  in  importance,  is  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  First,  also,  in  difficulty,  for  the  recovery  of  the  real  Septuagint 
is  beyond  doubt  the  most  complex  and  baffling  problem  to  which  critics 
ever  had  to  set  themselves.  Here  it  is  Lagarde,  as  I  have  already  said, 
who  has  with  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  facts  and  masterly  insight 
into  their  relations  laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  scientific 
solution  of  the  problem  must  be  worked  out. 

Dr.  Cornill  fully  accepts  these  principles,  and  has  applied  them  with 
a  great  deal  of  skill  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Ezekiel.  After  a  brief 
description  of  the  Septuagint  manuscripts  which  contain  Ezekiel  —  four 
uncials,  with  a  fragment  of  a  fifth,  ^  and  twenty-five  cursives,  —  the  au- 
thor takes  up  the  translations  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Old  Latin,  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Hexaplar  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  old  Slavic  versions. 
For  the  Old  Latin  we  have  the  fragments  of  the  Weingarten  codex  and 
of  the  Wurzburg  palimpsest,  both  discovered  and  published  by  E.  Ranke 
(to  whom,  with  Dietrich,  this  volume  is  dedicated)  ;  in  all,  parts  of  twenty- 
three  chapters.  The  examination  of  these  fragments  shows  that  they  rep- 
resent a  Greek  text  of  the  Alexandrian  rather  than  the  Vatican  type,  and 
a  collation  of  those  passages  which  are  fortunately  preserved  in  both  the 
Weingarten  and  Wurzburg  manuscripts,  while  it  discloses  numerous  dif- 
ferences, shows  also  a  strongly  marked  resemblance,  not  only  in  general 
character,  but  in  particulars,  such  as  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
we  have  before  us  comparatively  widely  diverging  forms  of  the  same  ver- 
sion, rather  than  originally  different  translations.  For  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  old  Latin  version  or  versions  in  general,  whether  from  the 
beginning  one  or  many,  according  to  the  well-known  words  of  Augustine, 
this  result  is  of  relatively  little  moment.  The  basis  of  induction  is  too 
narrow.^  As  to  the  region  in  which  the  Vetus  Latina  originated  Cornill 
decides,  against  the  great  weight  of  Ranke's  authority,  but  not  without 
reasons  of  considerable  force,  for  North  Africa. 

The  Coptic  version  Cornill  has  used  only  through  the  medium  of  Tat- 
tam's  Latin  translation,  and  he  expresses  himself  with  corresponding 
reserve.    But  even  thus  his  keen  eye  has  detected  the  fact  that  the  text 

1  To  which  should  be  added,  as  others  have  already  pointed  out,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Cryptoferratensis,  edited  by  Cozza  in  1867,  which  Cornill  has 
overlooked. 

2  Ziegler's  recent  examination  of  the  fragments  of  the  old  Latin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  well  as  the  patristic  citations,  makes  pretty  strongly  against  the 
hypothesis  of  original  unity.  V.  Bruchstiicke  einer  vorhieronymianischen  Ueher- 
setzung  des  Pentateuchs,  veroffentl.  v.  Leo  Ziegler.    Miinchen,  1883. 
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which  Tattam  published  is  not  altogether  homogeneous,  but  shows,  es- 
pecially in  chapters  40-48,  traces  of  correction  and  improvement  after 
the  Hebrew  text. 

To  the  examination  of  the  Ethiopic  version,  on  the  other  hand,  Cornill 
brings  special  qualifications  of  a  high  order.  He  has  used  two  manu- 
scripts, one  a  Berlin  codex  representing  an  older,  the  other  (from  the 
Frankfort  city  library)  a  younger,  form  of  the  text,  and  sought  to  deter- 
mine their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Septuagint.  This  investiga- 
tion derives  especial  interest  from  its  bearing  upon  Lagarde's  sugges- 
tion ^  that  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  unlikely  be 
much  more  modern  than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and  proved  to  be 
derived  not  directly  from  the  Greek,  but  from  an  Arabic  or  Egyptian 
version.  This  view  receives  no  confirmation  from  Cornill's  examination, 
the  results  of  which  he  cautiously  puts  in  this  way :  that  the  Ethiopic 
translation  as  we  have  it  cannot  have  been  made  either  from  the  Coptic 
of  Tattam,  or  from  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglots.  On  the  other  hand 
Cornill  notes  a  number  of  renderings  in  the  Ethiopic  which  seem  to  be 
explicable  only  as  direct  translation  from  the  Greek,  —  such,  for  example, 
as  the  painstaking  and  awkward  reproduction  of  Greek  compound  words 
and  the  like.  The  Greek  text  which  it  represents  Cornill  counts  with 
the  best. 

The  more  recent  text  proved  to  be  a  patchwork  affair  in  which  the 
old  version  has  been  revised  more  or  less  extensively,  though  not  system- 
atically, after  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  when 
this  was  done  ;  as  indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  revision  of  the  second- 
ary versions,  to  bring  them  into  closer  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  verity, 
is  in  more  than  one  aspect  an  important  one.  The  author's  observations 
on  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglots  are  also  of  consequence,  especially  for 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  determines  anew  the  relation  of  the 
translation  to  the  Septuagint.  Made  probably  in  Egypt,  it  represents  a 
text  in  general  of  the  Alexandrian  type,  but  free  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Hexaplar  interpolations  which  are  so  numerous  in  A. 

Having  mustered  the  material,  the  next  step  must  be  to  attempt  to 
group  the  manuscripts  and  versions  in  genealogical  relations.  In  a  fa- 
mous passage  (023p.  ed.  Vallarsi  II.  522)  Jerome  tells  us  that  in  his  day 
three  recensions  of  the  Greek  Bible  divided  the  world  among  them. 
"Alexandria  et  Aegyptus  in  LXX  suis  Hesychium  laudant  auctorem. 
Constantinopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  martyris  exemplaria  probat. 
Mediae  inter  has  provinciae  Palaestinos  codices  legunt  quos  ab  Origene 
elaboratos  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt."  The  preliminary  aim 
of  criticism  is  to  recognize  and  restore  these  recensions.  And  the  clew 
is  given  us  by  the  citations  in  the  Fathers.  The  character  of  these  quo- 
tations is  such  as  to  render  them  of  comparatively  little  value  for  par- 
ticular readings.  Their  real  use  is  as  witnesses  to  the  type  of  text  which 
was  current  in  their  time  and  region.  For  the  Syrian  type  of  the  text 
the  case  was,  after  Field  and  Lagarde,  in  the  main  already  clear.  In 
Ezekiel  this  family  is  represented  by  the  Venetian  uncial  23  of  Parsons's 
apparatus  (V  of  Cornill's  notation),  and  the  cursives  48,  51,  231,  22,  36 
(Parsons),  to  which  Cornill  adds  the  fragment  (4.-^^-5.*)  in  Tischendorf, 
Monumenta  Sacra  ined.,  II.  313-314. 

But  with  the  Egyptian  recension  (Hesychius)  it  is  different.  Indeed 

1  Materialien,  u.  s.  w.,  I.  iii.,  Ankundigung,  «.  s.  to.,  p.  28. 
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we  as  yet  hardly  have  in  our  hands  the  criteria  by  which  manuscripts  of 
this  family,  if  any  unmixed  representatives  of  it  exist,  might  be  certainly 
recognized.  Much  remains  to  be  done  both  with  the  Coptic  versions  and 
with  the  fathers,  first  of  all  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  Old  Testa- 
ment quotations  must  themselves  be  critically  authenticated  before  we 
can  use  them  with  much  confidence  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  Alexan- 
drian church  Bible  of  his  day.  Furthermore,  the  question  of  Cyril's 
text  can  only  be  solved  in  a  larger  connection,  and  first  of  all  upon  the 
basis  of  those  books  upon  which  we  have  formal  commentaries  from  his 
hand.  The  hundred  or  so  of  incidental  quotations  from  Ezekiel  which 
are  scattered  through  his  works,  in  large  part  plainly  loose  citations  from 
memory,  show,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  general  agreement  with  what  in 
a  wider  sense  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  type  of  text.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  common  physiognomy  of  this  type  without  the  characteristic 
individuality  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Cyril's  quotations  resemble  a 
group  of  cursive  manuscripts  (Parsons  87,  238,  49,  90.  91,  68)  in  which 
Cornill  is  disposed  to  find  Hesychius.  It  appears,  however,  from  his 
examination  of  Origen  that  the  text  of  that  Father  agrees  even  more 
closely  with  the  group  in  question  than  Cyril's,  —  a  striking  phenomenon, 
which,  however,  is  unfortunately  susceptible  of  more  than  one  explanation. 
For  the  possibility  that  the  Scripture  text  in  the  fragments  of  Origen  has 
been  conformed  to  the  type  which  was  current  at  a  later  time  is  sug- 
gested by  many  similar  instances  in  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  fact  which 
Cornill  has  brought  out  that  in  the  fourteen  homilies  of  Origen  on  Eze- 
kiel, which  we  have  only  in  Jerome's  translation,  the  Scripture  text  has  a 
different  stamp  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Lucian. 

The  versions,  again,  of  which,  beside  the  Coptic,  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic, 
and  perhaps  the  Old  Latin,  that  is,  Ranke's  fragments,  are  derived  from 
Egyptian  sources,  cannot  be  said  to  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  solution 
of  the  Hesychius  question.  It  may  be  said  of  them  in  general  that  they 
stand  nearer  to  Codex  A  than  the  cursive  group  which  Cornill  has  ex- 
amined, and  the  later  among  them,  the  nearer.  These  are  puzzling 
facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  more  definite  account  of  Hesychius's  ser- 
vices in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  at  least  raise  the  question 
whether  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that  his  work  was  as 
thorough-going  and  characteristic  as  that  of  Origen- Eusebius,  or  of  Lucian. 
The  cursives  to  which  Cornill  has  called  attention  certainly  deserve,  how- 
ever, to  be  tested  in  other  books,  say  in  the  Minor  Prophets,  where  we 
are  at  least  relatively  better  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  Ezekiel  —  not  throughout  —  the  Aldine  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  represents  the  Egyptian  as  the  Complutensian  does  the  Syrian 
text. 

The  third,  so  to  speak,  official  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  the  Palestinian. 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  edited  separately  the  Septuagint  column  of 
Origen's  great  Hexapla,  with  all  the  critical  annotations.  This  text  is  pre- 
served to  us  more  or  less  accurately  in  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version,  repro- 
duced in  photolithography  by  Ceriani,  and  in  the  so-called  Hexaplar  Greek 
manuscripts,  namely,  for  Ezekiel  the  uncial  Marchalianus  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury —  according  to  Tischendorf  of  the  sixth  or  seventh —  and  the  cursive 
Chisianus  of  the  ninth  century.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
Prolegomena  is  that  in  which  the  relations  of  the  great  Vatican  codex  to 
this  recension  is  discussed.  Lagarde  had  already  in  his  "  Anmerkungen 
zur  griech.  Uebersetzung  d.  Proverbien  "  (page  3)  suggested  as  the  only 
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explanation  oi  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Old  Testament  text  of  B, 
that  the  writer  had  endeavored  to  extract  the  original  LXX  text  from  an 
annotated  manuscript,  by  leaving  out  what  was  there  marked  as  of  foreign 
origin,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  had  sometimes  blundered,  and  copied 
what  he  ought  to  have  omitted  and  omitted  what  he  ought  to  have  copied. 
Cornill  has  convinced  himself  that,  in  fact,  B  was  made  in  this  way  from 
Origen's  Hexapla,  and  at  Caesarea,  —  an  attempt  in  the  direction  of  Je- 
rome's advice :  "  Vis  amator  esse  verus  LXX  interpretum  ?  non  legas  ea 
quae  sub  asteriscis  sunt,  imo  rade  de  voluminibus  ut  veterum  te  fautorem 
probes."  His  collations  show  at  least  that  in  Ezekiel  B  belongs  to  the 
same  recension  with  the  Hexaplar  Syriac,  the  Marchalianus  and  Chi- 
sianus. 

His  view  of  the  Caesarean  origin  of  B  agrees  with  the  results  which  Dr. 
J.  Rendel  Harris  reached  on  the  ground  of  stichometric  observations,^ 
and  deserves  further  examination. 

The  author's  careful  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  LXX  trans- 
lation in  this  book  may  be  commended  as  profitable  reading  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  discredit  the  use  of  this  version  for  text-critical  purposes 
by  sweeping  accusations  of  looseness  and  inaccuracy.  Even  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words,  the  reproduction  of  un-Greek 
idioms,  particles,  pronouns,  and  the  like,  the  translators  habitually  pro- 
ceeded with  a  fidelity  to  the  very  letter  of  their  original  which  makes  the 
Alexandrian  version,  almost  to  the  smallest  particulars,  a  fully  trustworthy 
witness  to  the  Hebrew  text  which  lay  before  them.  And  that  mechan- 
icalness  which  makes  their  Greek  so  hard  to  read  as  Greek  makes  the 
process  of  retroversion  into  Hebrew  easy  and  certain. 

Another  very  important  section  of  these  Prolegomena  is  given  to  the 
Targum.  The  three  forms  in  which  the  Targum  text  of  the  Prophets  is 
in  our  hands,  that  of  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  (first  Venice,  1517  f ;  then  in 
Buxtorf's  Bible  :  Basel,  1620,  with  a  voweling  systematically  conformed 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Aramaic  chapters  in  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  which 
form  it  is  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot)  ;  that  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, and  Lagarde's  edition  of  the  Reuchlin  manuscript  (1872),  are 
minutely  compared.  The  significant  variations  prove  to  be  remarkably 
few.  The  Antwerp  text  and  the  Reuchlinianus  agree  more  closely  with 
each  other  than  with  Bomberg-Buxtorf,  and  as  a  whole  present  a  de- 
cidedly better  text.  The  study  of  the  character  of  the  Targum  and 
its  relation  to  the  original  is  also  instructive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Targum  is  in  accordance  with  its  practical  purpose,  popular  instruction 
and  edification,  avowedly  interpretation.  To  reproduce  the  obscurity  of 
the  Hebrew  in  equally  obscure  Aramaic  was  not  the  translators'  notion 
of  faithfulness.  They  sought  to  give  at  least  the  clew  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  sacred  text ;  and  thus  they  often  reduce  tropical  to 
simple  language,  interpret  allusions,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tried  to  guard  against  misunderstanding  by  avoiding  expressions 
which  in  their  literal  sense  were  misleading  or  offensive.  But  this  free- 
dom did  not  hinder  their  being  literal,  too.  It  is  easy  to  see  even  where 
they  have  made  an  interpretative  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  the  pains  they  have  taken  that  no  word  or  syl- 
lable, no  jot  or  tittle,  of  the  original  may  be  lost.  "  The  greatest  liberty, 
and  the  most  unbounded  arbitrariness  as  regards  the  spirit,  the  most  ser- 
vile fidelity  to  the  letter,  — this  is  the  signature  of  the  Targum  "  (page 
^  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  vol.  iii.,  no.  29,  1884. 
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125).  This  servitude  to  the  letter  in  the  midst  of  all  the  boldness  of 
their  interpretation  is  of  great  value  in  the  use  of  the  Targum  for  text- 
critical  purposes.  A  scholar  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  vrith  the  method 
and  spirit  of  the  Targum  may  often  even  in  its  freest  renderings  detect 
the  underlying  Hebrew  text  with  scarcely  less  certainty  than  from  a 
more  literal  version. 

The  result  of  Cornill's  investigations  accords  with  other  observations  : 
that  in  general  the  Targum  follows  the  standard  consonant  text.  There 
remain,  however,  a  number  of  renderings  which  can  only  be  explained 
from  different  readings  in  the  original,  and  these  Cornill  has  discussed 
severally  in  a  highly  instructive  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  examining  the  Targum  of  the  other  Prophetic 
books  in  the  same  way. 

Cornill  thinks  that  the  Targum  exhibits  to  us  the  type  of  Hebrew 
text  which  prevailed  in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  about 
which  time,  in  his  opinion,  the  Targums  originated,  and  he  finds  in  them 
the  evidence  that  the  Hebrew  text  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the 
stereotyped  fixity  it  has  had  since  the  second  or  third  century. 

I  cannot,  for  my  part,  ascribe  to  the  Targums,  as  we  know  them,  any- 
thing like  so  high  an  antiquity.  But  granted,  for  the  moment,  that  they 
are  really  so  old,  the  question  would  be  how  the  written  Targum,  which 
is  itself,  as  is  generally  agreed,  the  result  of  some  sort  of  official  recen- 
sion, —  which  for  various  reasons  we  can  hardly  put  earlier  than  the 
second  century,  —  as  the  recognized  interpretation  of  the  synagogue  es- 
caped conformation  to  the  standard  text  of  the  synagogue. 

Dr.  Corniirs  examiration  of  the  Peshito  Syriac  is  equally  thorough. 
He  has  been  at  the  pains  of  instituting  a  minute  collation  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  manuscript,  as  published  in  photolithographic  facsimile  by  Ceriani, 
with  the  text  edited  by  Gabriel  Sionita  for  the  Paris  Polyglot,  and  re- 
produced in  the  London  Polyglot.  The  result  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing, for  it  shows  very  clearly  that  this  oldest  known  manuscript  of  the 
Peshito,  from  the  publication  of  which  so  much  was  expected,  is  a  com- 
paratively poor  one  ;  that  its  text  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
printed  editions ;  and  —  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  fatal  fault  — 
that  it  shows  manifest  signs  of  extensive  retouching  after  the  Massoretic 
Hebrew  text.  Another  very  useful  service  Cornill  has  rendered  by  his 
careful  examination  of  Lee's  edition  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1823.  This  text  is  naturally  based  upon  that  of  the  Polyglots, 
and  in  spite  of  the  ad  fidem  codicum  on  the  title-page  follows  Gabriel 
Sionita  pretty  closely.  The  departures  from  it  consist  chiefly  in  the  fill- 
ing up  of  its  lacunae  from  the  three  English  manuscripts,  a  collation  of 
which  is  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  The  few  other 
variations  are  also  all  to  be  found  in  the  same  apparatus.  We  can  therefore 
use  Lee's  edition  for  text-critical  purposes  with  comparative  confidence. 
Another  edition  of  the  Peshito,  primarily  for  practical  purposes,  is  that 
published  by  the  American  missionaries  at  Urmia  in  1862  in  quarto  (an- 
cient and  modern  Syriac  in  parallel  columns).  This  edition  Dr.  Cornill 
has  not  included  in  his  examination,  as  indeed  the  edition  is  compar- 
atively rarely  found  in  Western  libraries.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  without 
interest  if  I  add  here  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  character  of  the  text 
which  it  presents.  This  differs  in  many  instances  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean editions,  and  follows  in  at  least  a  part  of  these  variations  the  au- 
thority of  Nestorian  manuscripts.    Of  the  age  and  character  of  the  latter. 
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or  of  their  own  critical  procedure,  I  do  not  know  that  the  editors  have 
published  any  account.  From  the  text  itself  I  judge  that  their  copies 
which  they  most  frequently  followed  belonged,  like  the  Ambrosianus,  to 
the  class  of  revised  Peshito  manuscripts.  It  seems  also  that  the  editors 
were  frequently  guided  in  deciding  between  variants  by  the  criterion  of 
agreement  with  the  Massoretic  text,  —  a  course  which,  however  natural 
in  view  of  the  practical  purpose  of  the  edition,  greatly  impairs  its  critical 
value.  In  no  less  than  twenty-seven  passages  in  Ezekiel  O  (to  use  this 
symbol  for  the  Urmia  edition)  has  readings  which  are  found  only  in  the 
Ambrosian  manuscript ;  in  twenty-four  more  it  has  the  support  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher's  copy  alone  —  the  youngest  and  worst  of  the  three  manu- 
scripts in  the  London  apparatus ;  —  in  twenty-three  more  it  goes  with 
AU  alone,  in  nine  of  which  cases  it  has  the  company  of  Lee.  In  6^'*,  8°, 
13^^,  14\  16^2^  18^^  27^%  48^^  and  many  other  verses  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  is  plainly  visible.  The  places  in  which  O  exhibits  readings  found 
in  no  manuscript  hitherto  collated  are  also  tolerably  numerous,  but  a 
mere  list  of  them  could  serve  no  purpose  here. 

On  the  whole  the  text  of  the  Urmia  Bible  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
of  Lee  and  the  Polyglots.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  based  in  part  at  least 
on  manuscript  authority,  however,  gives  it  a  certain  importance. 

The  study  which  Cornill  has  made  of  the  character  of  the  Peshito 
translation  puts  in  even  a  stronger  light  than  the  investigations  of  earlier 
scholars  the  comparative  unreliability  of  the  Syriac  as  a  text-critical  wit- 
ness. It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  free  translation,  aiming  apparently  only  to 
give  in  general  the  sense  of  the  original.  Hence  not  only  in  the  order  of 
the  words,  but  in  the  renderings,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  omissions  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  and  of  additions  for  emphasis  or  explanation,  there 
is  wide  liberty.  When  it  is  added  to  this  that  in  many  places  it  is  plain 
that  the  Syriac  translators  have  called  the  Septuagint  to  their  aid,  or  that 
subsequent  copyists  and  editors  have  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  way 
revised  the  Syriac  Bible  after  the  Greek,  the  case  is  made  still  worse. 
Striking  resemblances  to  the  Targum  are  also  found ;  not  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  to  direct  dependence  upon  the  written  Targum,  which  is  at  least 
in  the  case  of  most  books  of  the  Old  Testament  improbable,  but  showing 
the  prevalence  of  the  Targumistic  exegesis.  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  good 
readings  are  preserved  in  the  Syriac  alone,  and  for  the  exegetical  tradi- 
tion it  is  of  the  highest  value. 

Passing  on  to  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  Cornill  accepts  the  judg- 
ment of  Lagarde,  —  who  had  been  preceded  in  this  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
scholars,  perhaps  Ph.  Jaffe,^  —  that  the  famous  Codex  Amiatinus  in 
Florence,  instead  of  being  as  Tischendorf  thought  written  about  540,  is 
really  some  three  centuries  and  a  half  younger.^  This  being  the  case,  the 
first  rank  among  manuscripts  of  Jerome's  trauvslation  belongs  to  the  Toledo 
codex,  probably  of  the  eighth  century,  a  careful  collation  of  which,  made 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  for  his  proposed  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
was  published  by  Bianchini  and  reprinted  by  Migne,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  Divina  Bibliotheca  of  Jerome.*  In  regard  to  the  general  character 
of  this  version,  we  have  in  Nowack's  "  Die  Bedeutung  des  Hieronymus 

^  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen,  p.  191. 

2  In  kiinstlicher  Antiqua  etwa  unter  Karl  dem  Kahlen  in  Reichenau  ge- 
Bchrieben  und  (vermuthlich  als  Geschenk)  iiber  die  Alpen  gewandert."  Mit^ 
theilungen,  p.  192. 

8  Patrol.  Latina,  vol.  29,  p.  879-109G.  , 
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fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Textkritik,"  1875,  an  excellent  monograph,  to 
which  Cornill  deems  it  sufficient  to  refer. 

We  turn  now  from  the  Prolegomena  to  the  body  of  the  work.  We  have 
here  on  opposite  pages  the  reconstructed  Hebrew  text,  unpointed,  and  a 
German  translation,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  vowel-pointing.  This 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  arrangement.  So,  too,  I  think  most  scholars  will 
approve  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  orthography  based  on  natural  quantity 
instead  of  the  purely  accidental  alternation  of  plene  and  defective  in  the 
Massoretic  text.  Beneath  the  text  and  translation  we  have  the  critical 
apparatus,  at  once  full  and  compact,  though  perhaps,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  such  things,  not  quite  as  easy  of  reference  as  it  might  have  been 
made  at  some  expense  of  space.  This  apparatus,  with  its  conspectus  of 
various  readings,  and  the  witnesses  to  them,  has  a  value  of  its  own,  in- 
dependent of  the  text,  a  value  which  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
Every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  lecture  or  comment  on  the  Old 
Testament  can  enter  with  feeling  into  what  Lagarde  has  said  some- 
where :  "  Nobody  knows  what  pains  it  costs  a  conscientious  man  to  have 
to  explain  a  text  which  has  never  been  diplomatically  fixed."  In  every 
case  where  the  Massoretic  text  is  corrupt  or  suspected,  to  overhaul  the 
whole  library  in  which  the  critical  material  is  stored  away  is  impossible. 
Such  work  can  only  be  done  systematically.  For  Ezekiel  it  is  done  now. 
And  it  is  no  great  credit  to  Biblical  learning  that  —  if  we  should  except 
Merx's  Joel  —  it  has  been  done  before  for  no  single  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  these  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  contain  more  than 
a  digest  of  the  critical  material.  Often  the  origin  of  a  curious  variant  is 
discovered;  the  grounds  of  a  critical  judgment  summarily  given;  or  a 
fruitful  hint  for  the  understanding  of  the  text  dropped,  so  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  translation  we  really  have  not  inconsiderable  contributions 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  book. 

A  critical  reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  text  may  be  made  in  two 
ways.  We  may  use  the  Massoretic  text  as  a  basis  and  depart  from  it 
only  where  the  internal  and  external  evidence  against  it  is  decidedly  pre- 
dominating, laying  the  burden  of  proof  always  on  the  proposed  change,  as 
was  so  long  done  with  the  New  Testament  receptus  ;  or,  allowing  to  the 
receptus  no  adventitious  advantage  of  possession  whatever,  we  may  con- 
struct our  text  anew  from  the  foundation.  The  latter  is  the  method 
which  Dr.  Cornill  has  adopted,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  only  one  here 
admissible.  If  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  standard 
text  was  the  result  of  an  editorial  process  of  a  character  in  any  sense 
critical,  the  case  would  be  different.  As  it  is  we  shall  come  nearest  the 
truth  by  letting  it  weigh  for  just  what  it  is  intrinsically  worth,  without 
the  indefinite  increment  of  prescriptive  authority. 

In  the  formation  of  his  text,  Cornill  has  shown  not  only  a  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  the  critical  art,  but  in  a  rare  degree  that  critical  tact, 
partly  nature,  partly  training,  for  the  want  of  which  many  good  scholars 
have  been  in  critical  matters  little  better  than  castaways.  This  tact  is 
shown  first  of  all  in  a  negative  way.  It  will  not  be  reckoned  the  least  of 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  in  this  edition  that  Cornill  has  put  his 
finger  on  so  many  unsound  spots  in  the  text,  over  which  commentators 
have  for  the  most  part  slipped  without  comment.  Not  all  things  are 
grammatically  or  logically  possible,  even  in  an  exilic  Prophet.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  weight  of  conflicting  evidence  is  sober,  and  no  doubt  generally 
correct.    The  emendations  by  conjecture,  both  those  in  which  Cornill  was 
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preceded  by  others — most  frequently  by  Hitzig  —  and  those  which  are 
new,  have  often  as  high  a  degree  of  probability  as  is  to  be  expected. 
Some  of  them  are  all  but  certain.  The  result  is  —  and  how  much  that 
means  all  scholars  will  know  —  a  text  of  Ezekiel  which  can  be  read  and 
understood  continuously  by  plain  people  who  have  themselves  neither  the 
prophetic  gift  nor  the  second  sight  which  often  serves  commentators  in 
its  stead.  And  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  an  emendation  which  makes 
sense  must  at  least  in  that  point  stand  nearer  to  the  original  than  a  tra- 
dition which  is  nonsense,  however  strongly  attested. 

But  it  is  required  also  that  the  text  shall  be  not  arbitrarily  rewritten 
for  the  prophet,  but  critically  restored.  This  condition,  also,  Cornill's 
text  in  the  main  fulfills.  And  if  in  one  or  two  points  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  different  procedure  would  have  been  preferable,  it  is  with  no  dim- 
inution of  my  appreciation  of  the  admirable  work  of  the  author.  First 
of  all,  then,  to  come  to  these  points  of  dissent,  in  those  places  where  the 
Massoretic  text  is  plainly  corrupt,  where  the  other  lines  of  tradition  give 
us  nothing  better,  where  neither  the  context  nor  the  material  affords  a 
firm  hold  for  conjecture,  —  in  those  places,  in  other  words,  which  may 
fairly  be  called  desperate,  —  where  the  author's  proposed  reading  has  no 
critical  probability,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  prophet 
might  possibly  have  written  something  of  the  sort,  it  would  certainly  be 
better  to  put  in  the  text  the  asterisks  which  are  our  confession  that  we 
are  wholly  at  a  loss,  and  to  reserve  any  guess  we  may  have  to  offer  for 
the  notes.  It  is  eminently  desirable  to  have  a  continuous  text,  but  it  is 
still  more  desirable  to  keep  the  boundary  distinct  between  what  is  critical 
even  as  conjecture  and  that  which  is  mere  guess-work.  Cornill  is  far 
enough  from  the  vain  imagination  that  his  solution  of  these  most  difficult 
problems  is  everywhere  the  right  one.  In  cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
he  fully  recognizes  the  uncertainty,  the  impossibility,  of  attaining  cer- 
tainty or  even  plausibility ;  but  in  the  text  these  desperate  ventures 
stand,  so  to  speak,  on  an  equal  footing  with  what  is  unquestionable  or 
critically  probable.  Thus  the  exact  state  of  the  case  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent concealed.  If  we  must,  as  I  believe,  —  and  no  doubt  Cornill  would 
agree  with  me,  —  resign  ourselves  to  the  admission  that  in  not  a  few 
places  the  original  text  is  lost  beyond  all  recovery,  it  is  better  that  that 
should  appear  in  the  text  itself  than  that  these  gaps  should  be  stopped 
by  what  is  merely  a  stop-gap  after  all.  I  think  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
to  others  also  that  the  desire  to  make  a  continuous  text  —  the  necessity 
for  giving  something  even  in  the  worst  cases  —  has  sometimes  influenced 
Cornill's  judgment  of  the  probability  or  even  the  admissibility  of  a  con- 
jecture.^ 

A  second  point  which  I  would  remark  is  that  in  another  class  of  diffi- 
cult passages  Cornill  has  made  too  free  use  of  the  principle  that  where  the 
Hebrew  text  is  corrupt  and  the  versions  are  at  complete  variance  among 
themselves,  where  there  seems  to  be  neither  a  textual  nor  an  exegetical 
tradition,  we  are  justified  in  canceling  the  words  as  no  part  of  the 
original  text.  What  the  evidence  establishes  in  such  a  case  is  only  that 
the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  antedates  the  oldest  versions,  and  that  the 
early  translators,  being  as  much  at  a  loss  as  we  are,  took  their  different 
ways,  their  own  renderings  in  such  places  being  in  turn  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  corruption  because  more  or  less  unintelligible.  A  gloss,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  as  a  rule  a  very  obvious  remark,  even  when  it  is  a  wholly 
^  See,  for  example,  16.^, 
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false  one.  A  dislocated  gloss,  or  the  conflation  of  gloss  and  text,  may 
make  a  puzzling  problem,  but  its  origin  is  generally  internally  evident ; 
compare,  for  example,  16.*'^.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  obscure  places  in 
Ezekiel  have  been  removed  by  the  application  of  the  knife.^ 

It  seems  to  me  debatable,  further,  whether  the  extensive  transpositions 
which  Cornill  has  sometimes,  as,  for  example,  in  chapter  iv.,  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  a  better  connection,  are  admissible  on  purely  internal  grounds. 
Accidental  dislocations  hardly  account  for  the  confusion;  we  are  com- 
pelled, with  Cornill,  in  the  chapter  named  to  assume  that  some  one 
through  whose  hands  the  manuscript  passed  deranged  the  several  parts  of 
the  chapter  to  bring  it  into  better  agreement  with  his  misunderstanding 
of  it.  I  doubt  whether  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  so  reflective,  not  to 
say  subtle,  a  procedure  to  the  old  copyists  or  editors.  We  should,  I 
think,  have  had  far  more  numerous  instances  of  it,  if  it  had  been  their 
way. 

In  points  of  detail  every  scholar  will  of  course  find  many  places  where 
he  would  estimate  the  weight  of  the  evidence  somewhat  differently ; 
others  where  the  proposed  emendations  seem  unnecessary  or  inadmis- 
sible ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  great  merits  of  the  work.  I  am 
sure  that  all  American  Old  Testament  scholars  will  unite  with  me  in 
warm  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  author.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  widely  and  diligently  studied  among  us.  There  could  be 
no  better  sign  for  the  future  of  critical  studies  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

F,  Moore. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CURRENT  GERMAN  THOUGHT. 

The  question  which  is  at  present  exciting  perhaps  more  interest  than 
any  other  in  theological  circles  is  the  question  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  church  and  the  theological  faculties.  The  question  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  it  is  being  agitated  with  especial  fervor  just  at  present.  An  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  appeared  anonymously  some  time  ago  (it  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition)  entitled  "  Die  Unzulanglichkeit  des  theolo- 
gischen  Studiums  der  Gegenwart"  (Leipzig  :  Lehmann),  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  pastors,  professors, 
and  students,  and  uttering  excellent  words  of  advice  and  of  warning.  The 
pamphlet  proceeds  evidently  from  a  representative  of  the  "  Mittel-Par- 
tei,"  and  advocates  strongly  the  benefits  of  absolute  freedom  in  teaching 
theology,  deprecating,  among  other  evils,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  ministry,  that  spirit  which  leads  pastors  and  parents  to  warn  stu- 
dents against  unorthodox  professors,  and  to  prevent  them,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  from  listening  to  the  lectures  of  such  teachers.  Still  more 
lately  has  appeared  from  the  church  standpoint  a  pamphlet  by  Martin  von 
Nathusius,  of  Barmen,  entitled  "  Wissenschaft  und  Kirche  im  Streit  um 
die  theologischen  Facultaten  "  (Heilbronn :  Henninger),  which  combats 
with  great  force  the  present  system,  in  which  a  theological  professor  may 
teach  anything  he  pleases,  however  much  his  teachings  may  be  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  the- 
1  Cf .,  e.  g.y  eh.  16.43,  p.  269  ;  lb.  v.^s,  p.  269  f.  etc. 
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ological  students  who  go  through  the  university  and  accept  the  views  of 
their  teachers  are  by  that  very  act  made  impossible  to  the  churches,  and 
are  therefore  refused  ordination  by  them,  and  yet  theological  students  must 
go  through  the  universities.  This  seems  an  unjust  condition  of  things. 
Of  course  the  question  depends  upon  the  object  of  the  theological  facul- 
ties —  whether  it  be  to  train  men  for  the  ministry  or  to  advance  the- 
ological science  as  such.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  as  the  author 
maintains,  then,  as  he  argues,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  church 
which  employs  the  ministers  should  have  some  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  instructors  of  its  future  servants,  and  some  control  over  them. 
The  author  says :  "  We  ask  only  that  the  minister  of  instruction  see 
to  it  that  in  the  evangelical  faculties  a  theology  may  exist  which  can  be 
heard  by  the  students  without  injury  to  that  church  in  whose  service  those 
faculties  were  founded." 

The  opposite  school,  on  the  other  hand,  — the  "  rein-wissenschaftliche  " 
party,  —  considers  the  position  in  which  theological  professors  would 
thus  be  placed  as  incompatible  with  true  science,  which  necessitates  abso- 
lute freedom  from  all  dogmatic  prepossessions  and  perfect  liberty  to  teach 
whatever  results  their  scientific  investigations  lead  them  to,  whether  or 
not  the  results  be  in  accord  with  evangelical  Christianity.  Pamphlets 
and  newspaper  articles  are  appearing  constantly  upon  this  subject,  and  it 
is  at  least  receiving  a  thorough  discussion  ;  that  something  must  come  of 
it  seems  probable.  The  present  state  of  discord  between  the  chair  and 
the  pulpit  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

In  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism  perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  of 
the  past  few  months  is  the  new  theory  of  the  Apocalypse,  lately  broached 
by  Vischer,  a  theological  student,  and  supported  by  Professor  Harnack  in  a 
brief  "Nachwort."  Vischer  considers  the  Apocalypse  a  Jewish  work 
(throwing  it  into  line  with  the  other  Jewish  apocalypses),  edited  and 
adapted  by  a  Christian  writer.  He  claims  that  this  view  does  away  with 
most  of  the  difficidties  which  have  always  beset  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  explains  it  both  historically  and  theologically.  The  the- 
ory, as  might  be  expected,  has  gained  the  assent  of  certain  critics  of  the 
liberal  school  more  easily  than  of  those  with  conservative  tendencies,  some 
of  whom  have  already  declared  their  opposition  to  it.  But  if  it  be  false 
it  will  be  as  likely  to  receive  its  death-blow  from  the  hand  of  a  liberal  as 
of  a  conservative,  for  new  theories  are  treated  unsparingly  by  both  schools. 
No  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  has  as  yet  appeared.  How  much 
of  truth  the  theory  may  contain  can  be  ascertained  only  from  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  an  investiga- 
tion may  be  undertaken  soon  by  some  competent  scholar. 

Germany  was  perhaps  never  more  active  in  the  various  branches  of 
scientific  theology  than  it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  noticeable  how  different 
the  tendencies  are  from  those  of  a  generation  ago,  when  the  Tubingen 
school  was  at  its  height.  The  difference  can  be  most  plainly  seen  from 
such  books  as  Holtzmann's  "  N.  T.  Einleitung  "  and  Weizsacker's  "  Apo- 
stolisches  Zeitalter,"  which,  while  written  from  the  advanced  critical 
point  of  view,  yet  exhibit  results  much  less  negative  than  those  of  the  old 
Tubingen  school.  That  there  has  been  a  great  reaction  from  the  ex- 
treme positions  of  a  few  years  ago  is  evident.  That,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Tubingen  criticism  has  caused  a  change  in  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion is  undeniable  (such  a  book  as  Weiss's  "N.  T.  Einleitung,"  written 
from  a  comparatively  conservative  point  of  view,  reveals  this  change  very 
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clearly)  ;  and  that  many  results  of  that  criticism  have  permeated  all 
schools,  especially  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  confessed.  The  defenders  of  the  extreme  positions  on  both 
sides  are  rapidly  becoming  fewer.  The  school  of  Ritschl,  which  has  the 
most  wide-spread  influence  in  Germany  to-day,  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est instrumentalities  in  breaking  down  the  influence  of  the  old  Tubingen 
school,  —  attacking  it  in  its  fundamental  principles,  both  philosophical 
and  historical.  It  is  from  the  religious  point  of  view  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  school,  as  it  aims  to  conserve  the  belief  of  the  church, 
making  revelation  its  basis,  while  the  school  of  Baur  tended  to  subvert  it. 
Philosophically  it  meets  with  great  opposition,  as  it  disowns  all  meta- 
physics. The  greatest  opposition  to  the  school,  on  the  one  hand,  comes 
from  such  men  as  Pfleiderer  of  Berlin  and  Lipsius  of  Jena  (editors  of  the 
"  Jahrbiicher  fur  protestantische  Theologie  "),  who  represent  the  philos- 
ophy of  Hegel,  which  ruled  in  the  Tubingen  school,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  thoroughly  orthodox  conservatives,  who  combat  both  its  philos- 
ophy and  its  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
school  takes  an  advanced  critical  position.  Baur's  "tendency-theory" 
of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  age  finds  little  support  now  even  among 
his  most  pronounced  followers,  and  the  number  of  its  supporters  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  New  Testament  has  gained  greatly  by  the  removal  of 
this  weight,  but  since  Hilgenfeld,  thirty  years  ago,  modified  the  positions 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  gave  up  some  of  its  most  extreme  and  un- 
tenable conclusions,  there  has  been  little  change,  and  there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle prospect  of  a  change,  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  literary-historical 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  however 
negative  the  results  in  many  cases  may  seem,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  prevailing  critical  school  are  much  more  positive  than  in  the  old 
school.  The  ruling  tendency  is  not  to  deny  the  supernatural  per  se,  but 
to  test  it  historically  and  critically.  The  position  which  will  be  reached 
in  any  individual  case  cannot  of  course  be  prophesied ;  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  is  accepted.  The  conservative  wing  of  the  critical  school 
—  the  "  Vermittelungs-Theologen  "  or  "  Mittel-Partei  "  —  stands  upon 
much  the  same  ground,  but  reaches  more  positive  results. 

There  still  exists  the  thoroughly  conservative  and  orthodox  school,  rep- 
resented chiefly  by  the  universities  of  Leipzig,  Erlangen,  and  Greifswald 
(from  which  school  the  commentary  of  Strack  and  Zockler  proceeds), 
which  boasts  a  large  number  of  students,  and  is  strong  among  the  pastors ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  school  upon  theology,  and  especially  upon  the 
younger  theologians,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Ritschlian  school  and 
the  "Mittel-Partei."  The  school  holds  itself  entirely  aloof  from  so- 
called  scientific  theology  and  wishes  to  hear  nothing  of  it.  It  is  in  turn 
left  out  of  consideration  not  only  by  the  advanced  wing  of  the  critical 
school,  but  even  by  such  of  the  "  Mittel-Partei "  as,  while  scientific  in 
method,  are  yet  orthodox  in  conclusions.  In  many  of  his  results,  for  in- 
stance, Weiss  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  most  orthodox,  but  he  dis- 
cards and  condemns  their  methods  throughout. 

The  various  schools  and  tendencies  in  Germany  are  very  complicated, 
and  cannot  be  classified  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  but  the  works 
mentioned  above  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert, 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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Memoir  of  William  Henry  Channing.  By  Octavips  Brooks  Froth- 
INGHAM.  8vo,  pp.  486.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1886.  $2.00. 

We  need  not  say  that  this  Life  is  able  and  just.  The  author,  in  declar- 
ing that  the  nephew  had  the  elements  of  genius  in  greater  profusion  than 
his  great  uncle,  says  no  more  than  his  abundant  extracts  fully  justify. 
His  faith  in  God  also,  his  love  to  Christ,  and  love  to  mankind  -weie  fully 
equal  to  those  of  his  uncle.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  his  disinter- 
estedness and  courage  were  even  greater.  He  was  even  more  completely 
a  predestined  preacher,  and  his  eloquence  seems  to  have  been  much  greater 
in  its  immediate  charm.  We  cannot  well  say  in  its  immediate  effect,  for 
immediate  effect,  in  the  shape  of  resulting  action,  or  permanent  modifica- 
tions of  public  opinion,  it  scarcely  seems  to  have  had.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  so  great  a  man  as  his  uncle,  because,  as  respects  the  world,  he 
was  a  brilliant  nebula,  not  condensed  into  defined  personality.  The  mass 
of  his  saying  and  doing  is  much  less  than  its  glowing  volume,  though  in 
itself  much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  men.  Indeed,  the  biographer 
himself  aptly  compares  his  influence  to  the  diffused  light  which  preceded 
the  condensation  of  the  sun.  His  life,  therefore,  rouses  admiration,  but 
communicates  little  inspiration,  nor  is  it  eminently  restful.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  with  one  whose  faith  was  not  so  much  a  rest  in  God 
as  a  quivering  aspiration  towards  Him.  Indeed,  in  some  of  his  early 
journals,  he  appears  to  reprobate  the  thought  of  surrendering  ourselves 
in  our  emptiness  to  God,  that  He  may  fill  us  with  his  fullness,  but  to  main- 
tain that  we  must  first  (how,  he  does  not  say)  build  up  a  character  which 
is  so  far  acceptable  to  God  that  He  gives  his  aid  towards  its  completion. 
Whatever  fruits  this  disposition  to  exalt  the  initiative  of  the  creature 
may  secure,  it  is  not  likely  to  secure  that  fusion  of  peace  with  strenuous- 
ness,  to  a  solid  end,  which  we  see  in  Paul.  Call  the  apostle  daylight, 
and  the  subject  of  this  biography  may  be  likened  to  a  flashing,  bodiless 
aurora.    Both  have  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  God. 

Channing's  early  opinions  were  those  of  the  first  generation  of  New 
England  Unitarianism,  holding  Christ  to  be  Lord,  without  allowing  to 
Him  that  unity  with  God  which  can  alone  sustain  Him  in  his  Lordship. 
This  view,  very  naturally,  came  to  a  crash.  If  this  is  all,  he  very 
warrantably  told  himself,  Jesus  must  have  deluded  himself  as  to  his 
importance  to  mankind.  But,  after  the  old  tradition  had  left  him  in  the 
flood,  the  unmatchable  peace,  majesty,  calmness,  purity,  searching  wisdom, 
infinite  benignity,  universal  applicability,  of  Jesus  Christ,  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  he  came  to  recognize  Him,  and  that  for  life,  as  Him  in  whom 
God  has  first  personally  expressed  himself  in  mankind,  and  who  is  the 
second  Adam,  from  whom  the  regenerate  organism  of  the  race  proceeds. 
He  always  remained  a  Unitarian,  and  held  all  manner  of  opinions  incon- 
sistent with  this,  but  this  thenceforth  remained  central.  His  biographer 
cannot  suppress  a  sneer  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  intimacies  were 
confined  to  "  Christians."  Mr.  Frothingham's  stigmatization  of  the  name 
by  quotation  marks  reminds  us  of  the  sarcastic  Antiochene  pleasantry 
in  which  it  originated,  and  under  which  it  is  hardly  likely  to  disappear. 
That  those  who  acknowledge  themselves  as  being  "  in  Christ "  should, 
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ceteris  paribus^  regard  each  other  as  peculiarly  near  does  not  seem  very 
much  to  need  comment. 

Channing  declares  the  church  as  the  greatest  means  of  unity  that  the 
world  has  known,  and  destined  to  gather  all  mankind  into  the  unity  of 
the  redeemed.  His  particular  efforts  to  realize  it,  lacking  aU  positive 
basis,  and  requiring  in  others  no  distinct  recognition  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ,  were,  of  course,  fantastic  and  evanescent.  This  is  to  be  said  for 
them,  however,  that,  in  vanishing,  they  exhaled  only  sweetness.  Chan- 
ning's  exquisite  purity  was  quick  to  detect  "  a  diabolic  influx,"  to  which 
he  very  reasonably  ascribes  most  of  those  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  hallucination  or  imposture.  At  the  same 
time  he  fully  admits  the  reality  of  occasional  clairvoyance  into  the  spir- 
itual world,  but  says  that  all  spirits  must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to 
Him  who  is  the  Head. 

Channing  was  sublime  and  unwearied  and  unterrifiable  in  his  belief 
that  Christianity,  in  opinion  and  sentiment,  and  individual  selfishness,  as 
the  basis  of  organized  society,  make  a  hideous  schism.  Channing's 
efforts  to  heal  it  lacked,  of  course,  all  substance,  organizing  power,  and 
common  sense.  But  his  life  has  no  more  been  wasted  than  Savonarola's, 
though,  assuredly,  he  had  no  such  power  to  set  wet  wood  on  fire.  In- 
deed, his  lambent  flame  seems  hardly  competent  to  have  kindled  dry.  A 
regenerated  Shelley  would  be  a  much  greater  man  than  William  Henry 
Channing,  but  he  would  be  a  man  of  very  much  the  same  make. 

Channing's  wife,  to  his  great  benefit,  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  his 
daughters,  at  least,  were  confirmed  in  that  church.  Had  he  been  born  a 
generation  later  he  would,  probably,  have  entered  it  himself.  The  wrong- 
headed  intolerance  which  thrust  out  of  Congregationalism  not  merely 
those  who  did  not  belong  with  it,  but  multitudes  of  churches  and  Chris- 
tians that  considerateness  might  easily  have  retained,  has  been  overruled 
by  the  circuitous  recovery  to  oecumenical  Christianity  of  those  who  really 
belonged  to  it.  The  danger  is  great,  as  Phillips  Brooks  warns  us,  from 
arrogant  hierarchism.  But,  at  least,  it  has  delivered  a  good  many  from 
incurable  provincialism.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Channing's  true 
and  deep  conception  of  what  may  rightly  be  called  "the  extension  of 
the  Incarnation  "  has  become  widely  prevalent  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  — 
though  not  by  derivation  from  him.  There  it  has  more  substance,  but 
very  much  less  spirituality,  than  he  would  ever  have  consented  to  give  it. 

Charles  C,  Starbuck. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.  D.,  Late  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  Brown  University.  Compiled  from  his  Letters,  Jour- 
nals, and  Writings,  and  the  Recollections  of  his  Friends.  By  Caroline 
Hazard.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.,  363.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    1887.  $2.00. 

Professor  Dimak  was  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  are  equally 
admired  and  beloved.  This  Memoir  rekindles  admiration  as  it  reminds 
us  of  his  varied  attainments  and  brilliant  productions,  and  it  also  elicits 
tenderness  as  it  recalls  the  indescribable  graces  of  his  manner,  and  the 
fascination  of  his  manly  character. 

While  any  biography  has  its  chief  interest  for  personal  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  is  most  warmly  welcomed  by  them  because  it  keeps 
precious  memories  alive,  yet  this  memoir  has  a  wider  interest  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 
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First,  it  describes  the  life  and  work  of  a  contemporary.  When  his 
sudden  death  occurred  Professor  Diman  had  not  quite  reached  his 
fiftieth  birthday,  and  he  died  no  longer  ago  than  1881.  Here,  then,  is 
the  rare  instance  of  one  whose  life  had  been  of  sufiicient  importance  and 
whose  work  had  left  enough  public  impression  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  biography,  yet  who  died  at  a  time  when  most  men  of  mark  have  only 
embarked  on  their  largest  enterprises.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back,  as  is 
usual  in  biographies,  into  conditions  which  all  but  the  aged  have  forgot- 
ten, but  we  are  among  conditions  of  the  living  present.  His  finished 
work  ran  parallel  with  the  unfinished  work  of  men  who  are  still  in  the 
storm  and  stress  of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership. 

Again,  the  book  is  of  general  interest  because  Professor  Diman's  per- 
sonality was  singularly  independent  of  institutional  and  customary  influ- 
ences. He  did  not  much  identify  himself  with  organizations  either 
religious  or  secular,  and  yet  did  not  hold  aloof  from  them.  He  had 
directly  to  do,  indeed,  with  many  of  them.  He  was,  for  instance,  a  cler- 
gyman, as  he  was  a  member,  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  yet 
most  frequently,  in  later  life,  worshiped,  because  he  found  more  of  wor- 
ship there,  in  the  Episcopal  Clmrch,  and  preached  with  so  much  accept- 
ance in  Unitarian  pulpits  that  he  was  invited  to  more  than  one  pastorate 
in  the  Unitarian  body.  His  neighbors  sometimes  became  impatient  with 
him  because  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  a  particular  church,  or  in- 
terest himself  more  in  local  matters.  But  it  was  due  to  his  almost  ab- 
solute impartiality  of  judgment,  to  his  instinctive  perception  both  of  the 
excellence  and  weakness  of  the  crystallized  forms  of  religious  and  social 
life.  He  could  receive  from  all,  but  could  confine  himself  to  none.  This 
characteristic  was  noticeable  from  the  first.  When  he  was  a  student  of 
theology  at  Andover  he  was  already  making  broad  comparisons  of  the- 
ological systems,  and  without  local  prejudice.  "  Let  me  whisper  in  your 
ear,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  that  I  greatly  prefer  the  old  English  divines 
to  the  hair-splitting  theologians  of  New  England."  He  had  been  read- 
ing Henry  More  and  Coleridge,  and  could  not  miss  the  contrast  between 
a  spiritual  and  a  logical  theology.  A  year  or  two  after,  in  Germany,  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  wrote  that 
he  loved  "  this  deep  view,  and  this  constant  struggle  after  unity."  A  few 
years  later,  when  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Brookline,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  personal  feeling  because  his  orthodoxy  was  impugned, 
but  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he  was  "  heartily  disgusted  with  the  inces- 
sant twaddle  about  soundness  and  unsoundness."  Yet  several  years  af- 
terwards he  dechned,  without  hesitation,  the  call  of  a  Unitarian  Church, 
because  ^'  I  cannot  call  myself  in  any  distinctive  sense  a  Unitarian,  nor 
could  I  work  heartily  for  the  spread  of  Unitarian  Christianity."  The 
Turkish  minister  once  talked  with  him  at  dinner,  and  afterwards  asked 
Senator  Anthony  what  Professor  Diman's  rehgion  might  be,  for  he  talked 
as  if  he  might  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Apostolic  Church.  He  was  too 
broad  a  man  to  be  classified  easily.  It  was  his  catholicity  which  made 
him  at  home  in  so  many  of  the  great  communions,  and  which  constituted 
no  small  element  of  his  power. 

He  combined  in  an  unusual  degree  thoroughness  with  variety  and 
quantity  of  work.  Whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  he  thought  was 
worth  doing  well,  and  he  thought  many  things  worth  doing.  Besides 
his  regular  work  in  the  college,  he  gave  historical  lectures  to  private 
classes  of  ladies  two  and  often  three  times  a  week,  and  in  the  Normal 
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School  also.  And  this  work,  which  went  on  year  after  year,  was  not  the 
reading  of  manuscripts  which  had  been  prepared  for  other  purposes,  but 
in  each  case  a  lecture  was  given  without  the  aid  of  notes,  yet  with  the 
utmost  fullness  and  elegance.  There  were  also  courses  of  lectures  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Lowell  Institute,  besides  occasional 
orations  and  many  sermons.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  performed  much  elaborate  work  in  bringing  to  light 
the  events  and  personages  of  the  past.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
on  any  occasion  of  public  importance,  such  as  centennial  celebrations  of 
towns,  the  unveiHng  of  a  statue,  or  the  dedication  of  a  library.  Professor 
Diman  should  be  the  orator. 

A  noticeable  quality  was  what  may  be  called,  in  the  best  sense,  spirit- 
uality. He  scorned  cant,  but  had  spiritual  loftiness.  During  his  early 
ministry  he  gave  occasional  expression  in  letters  to  spiritual  aspirations, 
and  in  later  life  his  preaching  opened  a  deepening  vein  of  spiritual  purity. 
He  was  esteemed  by  some  cold  and  literary  in  his  discourses,  but  the 
truth  was  that  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  always  aimed 
at  simplicity  and  seriousness  in  his  public  ministrations.  His  prayers 
were  remarkable  for  the  qualities  of  reality,  devoutness,  and  compre- 
hensiveness. He  never  lost  his  love  for  the  ministry,  and  seems,  at  times, 
to  have  thought  strongly  of  returning  to  it. 

The  memoir  will  not,  probably,  give  a  distinct  impression  of  Professor 
Diman's  personal  qualities.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  editor,  but  is 
due  to  the  reticence  of  Mr.  Diman.  He  seldom  spoke  of  himself,  and 
was  not  much  given  to  letter-v/riting.  The  letters  which  are  used  in  the 
book  are  chiefly  concerning  external  matters,  his  work,  plans,  doings,  and 
scarcely  touch  his  inner  life.  But  even  thus,  there  is  a  characteristic 
observation  here  and  there  which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  vividly  re- 
call the  man  as  he  was.  Now  and  then  his  smile  is  seen,  or  his  kind, 
unaffected  sympathy,  or  his  impressive  manner. 

Miss  Hazard  has  evidently  found  her  task  a  labor  of  love.  Her  ar- 
rangement of  material,  choice  of  letters,  passages  of  descriptioUj  are  in  a 
fine  perspective.  The  touch  is  delicate.  She  has  succeeded  in  realizing 
the  ideal  of  the  sonnet  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

"  The  radiant  soul,  whose  life  is  here  revealed, 
Stands  not,  reserves  cast  off,  as  to  confess, 
But  clothed  in  robes  of  thought,  the  seemly  dress 
Of  gracious  speech  ;  a  radiance  half  concealed. 


Once  more  we  hear  his  voice  from  silence  break  ; 

From  out  the  hush  of  years  again  it  rings, 
And  comfort,  hope,  endurance,  courage  brings ; 

Aids  to  true  life,  which  knows  nor  first  nor  last." 

George  Harris. 

Ancient  Cities.  From  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight.  By  William  Burnet 
Wright,  Pastor  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Church,  Boston.  16mo,  pp.  x.,  291. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.    1886.  61.25. 

The  preface  strikes  a  note  that  disarms  criticism.  Much  of  the  same 
modesty  and  grace  color  the  entire  book.  The  author  is  delightfully 
unconscious  of  the  charm  he  wields.  Without  parade  of  learning  he 
spreads  before  his  readers  the  opulent  spoils  of  learning.    The  table  of 
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contents  breathes  life  into  antiquity.  "  Ur,  the  City  of  Saints,"  "  Nine- 
veh, the  City  of  Soldiers,"  "  Alexandria,  the  City  of  the  Creed  Makers," 
"  Tyre,  the  City  of  Merchants,"  are  better  than  so  many  striking  titles. 
They  are  happy  generalizations.  The  aroma  of  love  and  faith  pervades 
the  volume.  From  the  tender  beauty  of  the  dedication  to  the  triumphant 
strength  of  the  last  chapter  the  Christian  is  fascinated  and  quickened. 
Here  is  literary  no  less  than  religious  power.  The  narrative  flows  clearly 
and  easily,  as  a  stream  fringed  with  oleanders.  Incisive  phrase,  pic- 
torial light  and  shade  are  noticeable  throughout.  The  subtle  analysis  of 
character,  the  delicate  play  of  imagination,  the  sense  of  historic  unity  bor- 
rows something  from  that  "  City  of  Culture,"  of  which  the  author  speaks 
with  sustained  dignity  and  noble  penetration.  It  is  a  work  for  young  and 
old.    The  poet  and  the  historian  clasp  hands  between  its  covers. 

John  Fhelps  Taylor, 


The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  and  other  Poems.  By  Celia  Thaxter. 
16mo,  pp.  iv.,  121.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.  !$1.00. 

The  Silver  Bridge,  and  other  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Akers.  16mo, 
pp.  iv.,  124.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.  $1.25. 

Holy  Tides  :  Seven  Songs  of  Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent, 
Easter,  Whitsun,  Trinity.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Square  16mo. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.    75  cents. 

Poems  of  Religious  Sorrow,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration.  Se- 
lected by  Francis  James  Child.  16mo,  pp.  xi.,  277.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Thaxter's  poetry  is  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  need 
special  characterization  here.  If  in  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  and  other 
Poems  "  the  range  of  thought  is  not  wide,  the  expression  of  thought  is 
admirable.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems  are  flawless  in  this  respect.  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  muse  dwells  "  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave,"  and  naturally 
enough  the  volume  is  pervaded  with  the  breath  of  the  sea.  But  other 
realms  of  nature  give  up  to  her  of  their  music,  and  some  of  the  deeper 
experiences  of  life  are  handled  with  delicacy  and  sincerity.  Here  and 
there  the  imagination  comes  in  with  a  stronger  touch  than  usual,  as  in  the 
first  stanza  of  Faith.    Altogether,  this  is  a  charming  little  volume. 

Ajnd  so  is  "  The  Silver  Bridge,  and  other  Poems."  Mrs.  Akers,  like 
Mrs.  Thaxter,  reveals  a  fine  lyrical  quality  and  no  little  insight  into 
nature  and  human  nature.  If  we  no  longer  catch  snatches  from  the  song 
of  the  waves,  the  voices  of  nature  and  life  still  speak  to  us,  and  speak  in 
a  language  that  is  true  and  human.  The  poem  entitled  Fire-Flies  is 
one  of  the  finest.  One  will  also  be  struck  with  such  pieces  as  My  Neigh- 
bor's Garden,  Little  Feet,  and  One  of  Three.  The  first  three  stanzas  of 
Advice,  taken  by  themselves,  would  make  a  perfect  poem.  Besides  a 
keen  sympathy  with  nature,  one  discovers  in  several  of  the  poems  an 
undercurrent  of  sympathy  with  woman  in  her  trials  and  sorrows  which  is 
strong  and  genuine,  as  if  flowing  from  experience  itself. 

On  glancing  at  the  title-page  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  "  Holy  Tides,"  one  might 
fancy  that  the  title  had  in  some  way  passed  through  a  solar  prism  and  come 
forth  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  colored  inks,  in  which  the  different 
words  of  the  title  appear,  contribute  to  making  a  bright  and  attractive  page. 
The  poems  are  printed  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper,  each  being  prefaced 
by  an  appropriate  Scripture  text.  The  conception  of  this  dainty  little  book 
is  a  very  happy  one,  and  its  expression  is  that  of  a  poetic  mind.  The 
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verses  are  full  of  a  true  religious  feeling,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  stiff- 
ness which  at  times  impedes  the  flow  of  the  rhythm,  they  are  everywhere 
thoughtful,  and  will  not  appeal  to  the  devotional  spirit  in  vain. 

The  poems  in  Professor  Child's  compilation  are  nearly  all  from  well- 
known,  and  most  of  them  from  standard  English  and  American,  writers. 
Some  of  the  titles  are  not  those  of  the  authors,  and  very  often  only  so  much 
of  a  poem  has  been  taken  as  serves  the  compiler's  purpose.  But  in  this 
process  of  adaptation  Professor  Child  has  kept  scrupulously  within  such 
limits  as  the  Emperor  Augustus  allowed  the  editors  of  Virgil.  He  has 
added  nothing,  and  changed  nothing,  but  simply  omitted.  The  book  is  a 
reprint  of  one  that  was  issued  twenty  years  ago,  and  if  Professor  Child 
were  to  take  up  the  task  de  novo,  he  would,  perhaps,  make  some  changes 
and  include  some  authors  not  here  represented.  The  collection  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  The  poetry,  which  is  of  a  kind  to  stand  the  test  of  more 
than  one  score  of  years,  has  been  gathered  with  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  the  book  can-  hardly  fail  of  its  purpose. 

Samuel  V.  Cole. 


GEKMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


Das  apostoUsche  Zeitalter  der  Christlichen  Kir  die,  von  Carl  Weiz- 
sacker.  Prof,  in  Tubingen.  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  698.  Freiburg  i.  B. :  Mohr. 
Price  14  Mks.  One  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  year,  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  critical  student  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  written  from 
the  advanced  liberal  standpoint,  and  reconstructs  the  history  in  great 
part,  using  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  the  basis,  and  treating  the  Acts  as  a 
source  of  the  second  rank.  But  the  reconstruction  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  old  Tubingen  school  in  that  it  does  not  rest  so  fully  upon  philosophical 
preconceptions.    The  book  is  in  many  respects  thoroughly  representative 

of  the  present  state  of  historical  criticism  in  Germany.  Die  Gleich' 

nissreden  Jesu,  von  Dr.  A.  Jiilieher.  I.  Halfte ;  Allgemeiner  Theil.  8vo, 
pp.  291.  Freiburg  i.  B. :  Mohr.  Price  6  Mks.  This  work,  when  com- 
pleted, promises  to  be  in  many  respects  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  upon  this  subject.  The  first  part  is  merely  introductory,  dis- 
cusssing  general  questions,  such  as  the  genuineness,  nature,  object,  value, 
etc.,  of  the  parables.  The  author  writes  from  the  advanced  critical  stand- 
point, and  takes  direct  issue  with  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists  in  many 
points,  and  yet  presents  a  very  thorough  discussion  which  demands  care- 
ful attention.    The  discussion  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation, 

against  which  the  author  makes  a  decided  stand,  is  very  important.  

Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien  nach  der  Form  ihres  Inhaltes .  f  iir  das 
Studium  der  synoptischen  Frage  dargestellt  und  erliiutert  von  C.  Holsten, 
Prof,  in  Heidelberg.  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  213.  Heidelberg :  K.  Groos.  Price 
4  Mks.  Interesting  as  an  attempt  to  prove  the  priority  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  and  the  direct  dependence  upon  it  of  Mark  and  of  Luke  in  the 
order  named.  An  endeavor,  therefore,  to  solve  the  synoptical  problem 
without  the  assumption  of  an  older  source.  The  author  thus  stands  op- 
posed to  the  majority  of  modern  German  critics.  The  book  presents  a 
very  thorough  and  detailed  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  verse  by  verse,  and 
makes,  perhaps,  as  strong  an  argument  as  is  possible.  Kurzgefasster 
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Kommentar  zu  den  heillgen  Schriften  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments^ 
sowie  zu  den  Apokryphen,  herausgegeben  von  Proff.  Hermann  Strack  in 
Berlin  und  Otto  Zdeklerin  Greifswald.  (In  12  Abtlieilungen.)  Nordlin- 
gen  :  C.  H.  Beck.  A.  Altes  Testament,  vierte  Abtheilung,  enthaltend  die 
Propheten  Jesaia  und'  Jeremia,  ausgelegt  von  Prof,  von  Orelli.  26 
Bogen ;  8vo.  Price  5.50  Mks.  B.  Neues  Testament,  Erste  und  zweite 
Abtheilungen.  1.  Die  Evangelien  nach  Matt.,  Markus  und  Lukas,  ausge- 
legt von  Prof.  C.  F.  Norgen.  Pp.  xiv.,  423.  Price  5.50  Mks.  2.  Das 
Evangelium  nach  Johannes  und  die  Apostelgeschichte,  erlautert  von  Proff. 
Luthardt  und  Zockler.  Pp.  viii.,  284.  Price  4.50  Mks.  This  commen- 
tary aims  to  be  brief,  but  scientific  and  critical,  and  meets  a  long-felt 
want.  It  is  edited  by  men  of  the  conservative  orthodox  school,  and  there- 
fore the  word  " scientific"  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally understood  in  connection  with  German  theology.  The  work  when  com- 
pleted will  consist  of  twelve  parts,  eight  for  the  Old  and  four  for  the  New 

Testament.    Only  the  above  mentioned  have  as  yet  appeared.  Lehr- 

buck  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  das  Neiie  Testament^  von  H. 
J.  Holtzmann,  Prof,  in  Strassburg.  2.  verb.  u.  verm.  Auflage.  Pp.  xvi., 
560.  Freiburg  i.  B. :  Mohv.  Price  10  Mks.  The  second  edition  is  substan- 
tially the  same  throughout  as  the  first,  which  appeared  over  a  year  ago,  and 
which  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  a  model  text-book,  furnishing 
the  student  with  an  immense  amount  of  material  in  the  most  compact 
and  convenient  form  possible.  The  well-known  negative  views  of  the 
author  are  never  made  conspicuous,  are  often,  indeed,  left  unexpressed, 

and  yet  are  never  entirely  concealed.  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in 

das  Nbiie  Testament^  von  Bernhard  Weiss,  Prof,  in  Berlin.  8vo,  pp. 
xiv.,  643.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  Price  11  Mks.  A  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  ih.Q  literature  upon  this  subject,  written  from  the  well-known  con- 
servative and  yet  thoroughly  critical  standpoint  of  its  author,  and  standing 
in  many  points  in  direct  opposition  to  Holtzmann's  Einleitung.  The  fun- 
damental difference  in  their  conceptions  may  be  best  given  in  Weiss's 
own  words :  "  Holtzmann  sagt  in  seiner  Einleitung :  das  Christenthum 
ist  sonach  *  Buchreligion '  von  Anfang  gewesen.  Demgegenuber  kann 
ich  nur  sagen :  Gottlob,  das  dem  nicht  so  war.  In  dieser  Antithese 
fasst  sich  vielleicht  am  schiirfsten  der  Gegensatz  meiner  Auffassung  des 
Neuen  Testaments  zu  der  vieler  neueren  Kritischen  Richtungen  zusam- 
men.  Das  Christenthum  ist  von  Anfang  an  Leben  gewesen  ;  und  weil  dies 
Leben  in  seinen  Urkunden  pulsirt,  konnen  dieselben  nicht  aus  '  literari- 
schen  Abhangigkeiten'  erklart  und  verstanden  werden."    The  work  is 

of  especial  interest  and  value  just  at  this  time.  Die  Offenharung 

Johannis,  eine  jiidische  Apokalypse  in  christlichen  Bearbeitung  von 
Eberhard  Vischer,  mit  einem  Nachwort  von  Adolf  Harnack.  (Texte 
und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  alt-christlichen  Literatur  :  von  O. 
von  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack.  Bd.  IL,  Heft  3.)  Pp.  137.  Leipzig  :  Hin- 

richs.  Price  5  Mks.  Kirchengesch  ichte  Deutschlands,  von  Dr.  Albert 

Hauck,  Prof,  in  Erlangen.  Erster  Theil  bis  zum  Tode  des  Bonifatius. 
Pp.  560.  Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  Price  10.50  Mks.  This  work,  which  is 
to  consist  of  three  or  four  volumes,  promises  to  be  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  church  history.  The  present  volume  is  a  very  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  and  is 

exceedingly  valuable  to  all  students  of  mediaeval  history.  Das  Leben 

Dr.  August  Tholucks,  dargestellt  von  Prof.  Leopold  Wittwe.  Zweiter 
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Band.  Leipzig  und  Bielefeld  :  Velhagen  und  Klasing.  1886.  Price  8 
,  Mks.  This  volume  completes  the  long-awaited  biography  of  Tholuck, 
and  will  be  greeted  with  pleasure  by  all  theologians,  not  only  for  its 
biographical  interest,  but  also  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
modern  German  theology.  The  author  has  had  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  the  result  may  be  consid- 
ered in  most  respects  highly  satisfactory.  Die  Apostellehre  und  die 

jUdischen  Beiden  Wege :  erweiterter  Abdruck  aus  der  Realencyklopadie 
fur  prot.  Theol.  und  Kirche,  nebst  Texten  ;  von  Adolf  Harnack.  Pp.  iv., 
60.  Price  1  Mk.  Issued  instead  of  a  second  edition  of  the  author's  origi- 
nal work  upon  the  "  Teaching."  Brief  but  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the 
author's  present  views,  which  in  most  respects  remain  unchanged.  The 
independence  of  the  first  six  chapters  is,  however,  acknowledged,  and  their 
ground-work,  "  The  Two  Ways,"  is  considered  to  have  been  originally  a 

Jewish  document.  Hus\  Luther's  und  ZwingWs  Lehre  von  der  Kirche, 

mit  Riicksicht  auf  das  zwischen  denselben  bestehende  Verhaltniss  der 
Verwandtschaft  oder  Abhangigkeit :  von  J.  Gottschick,  Prof,  in  Giessen. 
Zeitschrift  f.  Kirchengeschichte :  Band  VIII.,  Heft  3,  pp.  345-394,  und 
Heft  4,  pp.  543-616.  The  writer  handles  the  subject  very  thor- 
oughly, arriving  at  the  conclusion,  over  against  Krauss  and  others  who 
have  of  late  years  investigated  the  same  subject,  that  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  the  church  in  its  essential  points  was  developed  independently  of 
Huss,  and  that  Zwingli's  doctrine  was  based,  not  upon  that  of  Huss, 
but  upon  that  of  Luther.    The  articles  form  an  important  contribution 

to  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Reformation.  Untersuchungen  zur 

Geschichte  Konstantins  d.  Gr.,  von  Victor  Schultze,  Prof,  in  Greifswald. 
Ibid.  Band  VIL,  Heft  3,  pp.  343-371,  und  Bd.  VIIT.,  Heft  4,  pp.  517- 
643.  Two  instructive  articles  which  aim  to  vindicate  Constantine's 
character  and  the  trustworthiness  of  Eusebius. 

Harnack's  Dogmengeschichte,  reviewed  by  A.  Lasson  of  Berlin  in 
the  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  October,  1886.  The  most  careful  review 
of  Harnack's  important  book  which  has  yet  appeared;  a  thoroughly 
philosophical  treatment  of  it. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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RANKE  AND  HIS  METHOD.^ 

"  Great  men  do  not  make  their  age,  neither  are  they  made  by 
it.  Being  original,  they  take  an  independent  part  in  the  conflict 
of  ideas  and  of  the  powers  which  mould  the  world  ;  the  mightiest 
of  these  ideas  and  powers  they  develop,  and  they  themselves  are 
developed  by  them."  This  was  one  of  Ranke's  last  inferences  in 
taking  a  survey  of  the  world's  history,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true  of 
scholars  it  applies  in  an  eminent  degree  to  himself.  He  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  scholarly  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  maintained 
his  independence  and  inaugurated  a  new  course  of  historic  re- 
search ;  and  in  studying  the  conflicts  of  history  he  sought  to  ap- 
prehend those  factors  which  have  an  abiding  significance,  and  will 
exert  a  moulding  influence  on  the  future  as  they  did  on  the  past 
course  of  events.  His  place  is  not  with  the  eminent  men  who 
make  history.  The  past  as  well  as  the  present  taught  him  that 
"  extensive  scientific  attainments  and  energetic  activity  are  rarely 
united  in  the  same  person ;  "  and  he  deliberately  withdrew  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  the  present  in  order  to  consecrate  his  powers  to 
the  contemplation  and  description  of  those  events  which  developed 
the  nations  and  shaped  the  world's  progress. 

More  even  than  the  man  of  action  does  the  thinker  depend  on 
the  future  for  the  discovery  of  his  place  in  humanity.    That  future 

1  For  Raiike's  Life  the  principal  sources  are  ;  Leopold  von  Rankej  Licht- 
straMen  aus  seinen  Werken,  mit  einen  Lebensahriss,  by  Arthur  Winkler  ;  two 
articles  on  Ranke  in  National- Zeitung  and  Nord  und  Sud,  by  Dr.  G.  Winter ; 
Zu  Leopold  von  Ranke's  Heimgang,  by  his  son,  Rev.  Otto  Von  Ranke ;  Jugend- 
erinnerungen,  mit  Blicken  auf  das  spdtere  Leben,  by  Heinrich  Ranke.  The 
principles  and  method  of  Ranke  are  taken  from  his  works.  Valuable  articles 
on  Ranke  by  his  pupils,  Hans  Pruetz,  Constantin  Roessler,  and  Alfred  Stern, 
may  be  found  in  Unsere  Zeit,  August ;  Preussische  Jahrhuecher^  July  ;  Die  Na- 
tion, May  29,  1886. 
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is  the  only  impartial  judge.  Ranke  wanted  each  life  to  speak  for 
itself,  and  therefore  did  not  regard  praise  or  censure  as  the  office 
of  biography.  His  contemporaries  have  assigned  him  a  place  in 
history  similar  to  that  of  Goethe  in  poetry,  Hegel  in  philosophy, 
and  Humboldt  in  science.  The  conviction  is  universal  that  his 
death  has  robbed  us  of  the  first  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  estimate  is  the  more  significant  because  he  became  celebrated 
as  an  author  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  present  generation  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  contemporary  with  him  ;  besides,  his  excel- 
lences lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  require  study.  Future  inqui- 
ries may  discover  new  materials  which  shall  prove  some  of  Ranke's 
conclusions  erroneous ;  he  may  have  missed  certain  truths  or  as- 
pects of  truth ;  perhaps  in  some  of  his  works  he  depended  too  ex- 
clusively on  official  reports  to  rulers  and  states ;  and  if  republics 
continue  to  live,  the  time  may  come  when  the  historian  will  con- 
centrate more  attention  on  the  people  and  the  impulses  which 
spring  from  them,  and  less  on  diplomats,  generals,  and  monarchs. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  future  estimate  of  his  writings,  we  can 
contemplate  the  remarkable  features  of  his  life,  may  learn  the 
principles  which  controlled  his  researches,  and  can  discover  the 
chief  elements  in  his  critical  method  and  in  his  process  of  inves- 
tigating the  sources  of  history.  Eanke  makes  an  epoch  in  historic 
study ;  and  the  comprehension  of  this  epoch  is  at  present  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  in  the  study  of  the  man  and  his  works. 

Ranke's  life  lacked  those  stirring  incidents  which  make  biogra- 
phy popular.  It  was  very  quiet  and  studious.  His  imagination 
and  sympathies  were  well  developed,  but  subservient  to  pursuits 
purely  intellectual.  His  thought  moved  in  the  great  events  of  the 
past,  and  his  life  was  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  make  them  live  be- 
fore the  present  and  future  generations.  The  length  of  his  life, 
his  remarkable  mental  freshness  and  elasticity  till  its  close,  his 
untiring  energy,  and  the  complete  concentration  of  his  powers  on 
one  purpose,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  that  is 
astonishing.  Nature  and  circumstances  seem  to  have  combined  to 
make  him  a  great  thinker  and  an  eminent  historian. 

Leopold  Ranke,  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 21,  1795,  in  Wiehe,  Thuringia.  There  was  good  reason  for 
the  affection  he  cherished  through  life  for  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood ;  not  only  was  the  region  beautiful,  but  the  home  itself  was 
the  abode  of  piety  and  culture.  The  father,  a  lawyer  of  means, 
afforded  his  sons  the  highest  educational  advantages.  He  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  library,  consisting  largely  of  historical  works. 
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After  attending  school  in  his  native  place  Leopold,  at  the  age  of  j 
eleven,  entered  the  cloister  school  at  Donndorf,  and  three  years 
later  the  gymnasium  at  Pforta,  celebrated  for  its  training  in  the 
humanities,  particularly  in  the  classics.    His  story  is  the  usual  one 
of  promising  lads.    To  quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  retentive  i 
memory  he  added  unusual  diligence  and  thoroughness.    His  prog-  ! 
ress  in  Latin  and  Greek  seemed  to  justify  the  hope  of  his  teachers 
and  father  that  a  brilliant  career  awaited  him.    On  the  father's 
birthday  Leopold  presented  him  with  a  metrical  translation  of 
three  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  his  favorite  author  while  at  the  gym-  ; 
nasium.    He  had  pleaded  to  be  taken  to  Pforta  because  there  was  ; 
nothing  more  for  him  to  learn  in  the  cloister  school ;  and  a  year 
before  completing  the  course  at  Pforta  he  requested  to  be  sent  to  \ 
the  university  of  Leipzig,  in  order  that  his  studies  and  time  might  | 
be  at  his  own  disposal.    The  request  was  granted,  and  on  leaving  ! 
the  gymnasium  he  presented  a  Latin  thesis  on  dramatic  poetry.  . 
The  masterly  treatment  of  the  subject  left  the  impression  that  he 
would  probably  make  it  his  specialty.    He  entered  the  university  , 
of  Leipzig  in  1814  as  student  of  theology  and  philology.  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  was  his  teacher  in  philological  criticism,  and  I 
Thucydides  became  his  favorite  author  among  the  classics.    In  his  | 
theological  studies,  Luther's  character  and  work  interested  him  | 
most  deeply,  and  he  then  resolved  to  write  on  the  period  of  the  ' 
Reformation.    In  a  late  review  of  his  life,  Ranke  stated  that  the 
three  authors  which  had  most  influenced  him  were  Thucydides,  Nie-  ' 
buhr,  and  Luther.    The  family  hoped  he  would  choose  theology  ■ 
for  his  profession,  as  his  younger  brother  had  done ;  and  in  1822 
he  preached  an  Easter  sermon.    The  effort  was  successful;  but 
his  first  sermon  was  also  his  last.    His  works,  however,  reveal  a 
deeply  religious  spirit  and  the  highest  appreciation  of  religion  as 
an  essential  factor  in  individual  character,  in  national  life,  and  in 
the  world's  progress.    In>the  broader  sense,  not  in  the  narrow  con- 
fessional one,  he  was  a  Lutheran. 

Ranke's  youth  was  spent  amid  the  most  violent  agitations  of  the 
century,  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  uprising  of  the  German  < 
people  to  deliver  their  land  from  the  oppressor.  He  was  deeply  j 
interested  in  the  great  historic  events  transpiring  around  him,  \ 
and,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Luther,  they  may  have  led  j 
him  to  make  the  development  of  which  they  were  the  culmination  j 
the  chief  study  of  his  life  ;  but  they  did  not  divert  his  attention  1 
from  his  studies.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  \ 
Leipzig  in  1817,  and  a  year  later  removed  to  Frankfort-on-the-  ! 
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Oder,  where  he  spent  six  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium. 
Besides  his  educational  duties,  he  made  a  specialty  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and,  away  from 
archives  and  large  libraries,  prepared  his  work  on  the  "  History  of 
the  Romanic  and  Germanic  Peoples  from  1494  to  1535."  The 
volume  appeared  in  1824,  but  included  only  the  first  twenty  years. 
Ranke  selected  that  age  because  he  regarded  it  as  the  beginning 
of  modern  history,  and  therefore  of  special  importance  for  under- 
standing all  the  periods  that  followed.  In  a  long  Appendix  he 
gave  a  review  and  critique  of  the  authors  hitherto  recognized  as 
authorities,  and  this  at  once  established  his  character  as  an  inves- 
tigator. In  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  work  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  extraordinary  of  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the 
spring  of  1825.  In  his  new  position  he  became  associated  with 
men  like  Niebuhr,  Neander,  and  Hegel,  and  entered  into  close  re- 
lations with  Savigny,  Boeckh,  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  and  Ritter. 
He  did  not,  however,  need  inspiration  from  the  intellectual  circles 
which  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome ;  the  principal  advantage  of  his 
removal  to  Berlin  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  gained  access  to  a 
great  library,  an  advantage  essential  for  successful  work  in  his 
department. 

The  beginning  of  Ranke's  career  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
was  by  no  means  brilliant.  His  voice  was  weak,  his  gesticulation 
lively  and  strange,  and  his  matter,  though  scholarly,  neither  rhe- 
torical nor  popular.  Those  students,  however,  who  accustomed 
themselves  to  his  peculiarities,  and  appreciated  the  wealth  of 
thought  in  his  lectures,  found  them  of  great  value.  His  greatest 
influence  at  the  university  was  exerted  by  means  of  the  Historical 
Society  founded  by  him  in  1834.  Ranke,  as  a  lecturer,  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  pupils,  Adolf  Stern  :  "  A  small  man,  with 
sharp  features,  a  large,  protruding  forehead,  beautiful,  beaming 
eyes,  smiles  frequently  playing  on  his  lips.  Reclining  carelessly, 
he  would  let  the  forms  of  the  past  rise  before  him,  coming  as  it 
were  out  of  the  twilight  of  antiquity,  and  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves.  Now  and  then  bright  flashes  vibrated 
through  obscure  sentences,  and  pointed  epigrams  interrupted  de- 
tailed descriptions.  It  was  not  to  the  cathedra,  however,  that 
Ranke  was  indebted  for  his  greatest  success  as  teacher,  but  to 
those  historic  exercises  by  means  of  which  he  aimed  to  teach  the 
students  his  scientific  method.  .  .  .  When  a  '  Ranke  school ' 
is  mentioned,  we  mean  first  of  all  the  prominent  historians  who 
were  trained  under  the  influence  of  direct  personal  contact  with 
him." 
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The  most  gifted  students  who  attended  Ranke's  lectures  also 
joined  this  society,  in  order  to  be  drilled  in  that  method  which 
had  made  him  so  eminent.  Some  of  these  became  associated  in 
historical  research  and  united  in  literary  projects.  More  than  one 
hundred  eminent  men  have  been  his  pupils,  and  most  of  the  lead- 
ing historians  of  Germany  either  belong  to  his  school,  or  else  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  his  critical  method. 

Berlin  was  Ranke's  home  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  came 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  spent  thirty  years  as  teacher  in  the  university, 
then  withdrew  from  the  active  duties  of  the  professorship  so  as  to 
gain  more  time  for  his  specialty,  and  devoted  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  without  interruption,  to  historic  labors.  On  the  death 
of  Niebuhr,  in  1832,  Ranke  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Four  years  later,  after  the  publication  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Popes,"  he  became  professor  in  ordinary.  He 
was  appointed  historiographer  of  Prussia  in  1841,  and  in  1886 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  nobility. 

Assisted  by  Savigny  and  other  leaders  in  law  and  politics,  he 
edited  the  "  Historico-Political  Journal "  from  1832  to  1836.  But 
he  neither  became  a  partisan  nor  took  a  leading  part  in  political 
transactions.  The  passions  and  intrigues  of  the  day  were  uncon- 
genial, and  furnished  no  sphere  for  his  talents.  On  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  IV.,  Ranke  was  drawn  more  into  society, 
and  became  a  frequent  guest  at  the  royal  palace.  Both  there  and 
in  his  own  home  his  associations  were  chiefly  with  scholars,  states- 
men, and  diplomats.  Later  in  life  he  avoided  society,  because  it 
consumed  too  much  time. 

Were  we  to  follow  Ranke  in  his  uneventful  career  as  a  student 
we  should  have  to  proceed  with  him  to  archives  and  libraries,  and 
master  the  numerous  works  which  constituted  so  large  a  part  of 
his  life.  His  books  had  made  him  famous  in  Germany  long 
before  translations  and  Macaulay's  Essay  spread  his  reputation 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  From  the  first  his  eminence 
was  due  solely  to  intellectual  achievements.  He  moved  in  circles 
where  ideas  were  power,  and  letters  found  appreciation,  and  where 
all  the  influences  were  calculated  to  aid  and  encourage  him.  His 
contributions  to  historiography  as  well  as  to  history  won  the  ad- 
miration of  monarchs  as  well  as  of  scholars,  and  both  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  esteemed  him  as  a 
counselor  and  a  friend. 

The  youthful  old  age  of  the  Nestor  among  historians  was  the 
surprise  of  all  who  knew  him.    His  closing  years  were  the  most 
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remarkable  of  his  life,  and  where  shall  we  look  for  a  parallel  ? 
When,  on  his  last  birthday,  which  ushered  in  his  ninety-first 
year,  his  friends  met  to  congratulate  him,  they  marveled  at  his 
mental  vigor,  and  cherished  with  him  the  hope  that  he  would  live 
to  complete  the  great  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Fortu- 
nately one  of  his  assistants  introduces  us  to  Ranke  in  his  study, 
after  he  had  passed  the  limit  of  fourscore  years. 

Dr.  Winter  became  Ranke's  assistant  and  amanuensis  in  1877, 
and  remained  with  him  two  and  a  half  years.  When  entering 
upon  the  engagement  he  was  struck  with  Ranke's  extreme  aver- 
sion to  tobacco.  Ranke  inquired  of  Winter  whether  he  smoked. 
Probably  the  odor  from  his  clothes  was  sufficient  answer,  for 
Ranke  at  once  continued :  "  Can  you  not  quit  the  habit  ?  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  endure  the  smell  of  tobacco."  But 
what  is  a  German  student  without  tobacco  and  beer  ?  The  young 
man  had  no  notion  of  complying  with  the  astonishing  request,  but 
promised  not  to  smoke  for  some  time  before  appearing  in  Ranke's 
presence.  But  even  then  Ranke  perceived  the  odor,  and  the 
amanuensis  was  obliged  to  keep  a  special  coat  for  work  with  the 
historian.  He  repeatedly  manifested  this  dislike  of  tobacco,  so 
unusual  among  German  scholars.  Once  he  said  to  a  colleague  : 
"  You  are  a  fearful  smoker,  my  dear  professor !  "  It  was  a  mys- 
tery to  him,  Ranke  said,  how  any  man  of  heart  could  wander 
about  in  God's  free,  beautiful  nature,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
The  pleasure  of  his  walks  in  the  Thiergarten  was  marred  by 
meeting  persons  smoking. 

The  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  octogenarian  greatly  as- 
tonished his  assistant.  From  early  youth  Ranke  had  been  a  pro- 
digious worker,  and  with  years  his  genius  for  toil  apparently  de- 
veloped. His  life  was  work,  and  he  himself  the  best  commen- 
tary on  the  motto  he  chose  for  his  seal,  Labor  ipse  voluptas.  He 
employed  two  assistants,  both  young  men,  and  kept  them  busy, 
often  to  exhaustion,  while  he  remained  fresh,  although  his  work 
was  necessarily  much  harder  than  theirs.  Every  day,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included,  he  worked  with  one  from  half-past  nine  in 
the  morning  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  with  the  other  from 
seven  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight  or  later.  Only  one  evening 
in  the  year  was  there  rest,  and  that  was  contrary  to  Ranke's  de- 
sire. The  assistants  insisted  on  celebrating  Christmas  eve,  though 
Ranke  each  time  tried  to  persuade  one  or  the  other  to  work.  He 
seemed  to  require  no  recreation  except  that  furnished  by  labor 
itself.    As  his  friends  knew  his  hours  for  work,  and  as  strangers 
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who  called  during  those  hours  were  seldom  received,  interruptions 
were  rare,  and  each  day  passed  alike.  At  nine  he  rose,  break- 
fasted, then  worked  steadily  till  two.  In  favorable  weather  he 
would  then  walk  in  the  Thiergarten,  accompanied  by  a  servant. 
He  dined  at  four,  slept  an  hour  or  two,  and  again  worked  some 
five  hours.  At  home  he  lived  in  his  study  gown,  not  only  wearing 
it  during  work,  but  generally  while  receiving  visitors. 

Eanke  formerly  made  annual  visits  to  Munich  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  of  the  historical  commission ;  but  in  his  last  years,  with  a 
single  exception,  he  made  no  journeys.  This  exception  occurred 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  country  residence  of  Field- 
marshal  Manteuffel,  in  Topper.  To  the  surprise  of  his  housekeeper, 
who  had  never  known  him  to  do  the  like  before,  he  took  no  books 
along.  His  stay  was  to  be  short,  and  he  went  solely  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  and  conversation  of  his  friend.  On  returning  home  he 
at  once  resumed  his  labors.  When  the  assistant  appeared  in  the 
study,  Ranke  drew  forth  a  manuscript  with  the  remark,  "  Here  I 
have  a  biography  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  I  dictated  in  Top- 
per." Without  his  assistants  and  books,  he  had  dictated  that  bi- 
ography essentially  as  it  was  afterwards  published. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  Ranke  labored  under  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  strain  on  his  eyes,  particularly  while  making  re- 
searches in  archives,  had  seriously  affected  his  sight.  He  still 
wrote  to  a  few  intimate  friends ;  all  other  letters  he  dictated  and 
then  signed.  His  literary  labors  alternated  between  the  investiga- 
tion of  historical  documents  and  dictation.  He  keenly  felt  the 
disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  depend  wholly  on  others  in  his 
researches,  and  often  lamented  that  he  himself  could  not  examine 
the  authorities.  Many  of  these  were  in  foreign  languages,  and  all 
had  to  be  read  to  him.  Nice  and  difficult  linguistic  and  historic 
points  required  solution,  and  a  vast  amount  of  material,  often  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  had  to  be  compared  and  sifted  before 
use  in  constructing  history.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready 
and  reliable  judgment,  an  extraordinary  memory,  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  details,  and  a  power  of  generalization  and  combination, 
enabled  him,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  to  accomplish  work 
unusual  in  amount  and  of  rare  excellence.  When  documents  from 
the  archives  were  read  to  him,  as  in  preparing  the  "  Life  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,"  he  seemed  almost  intuitively  to  know  what 
papers  were  of  value.  After  the  first  line  or  two  he  would  some- 
times say,  "  Omit  that ;  it  is  not  essential :  "  then  a  paragraph 
would  be  reached  when  he  would  exclaim,  "  Hold  on !  that  is  sig- 
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nificant ;  we  must  take  an  exact  copy."  Extracts  were  made  of 
the  desired  parts,  or  lie  dictated  what  he  wanted.  These  extracts 
from  the  documents  and  the  dictations  formed  the  basis  of  his  pub- 
lished works.  The  materials  thus  gathered  were  read  to  him,  and 
from  them  he  constructed  the  history  dictated  to  his  amanuenses. 
Weeks  after  documents  had  been  read,  he  could  compare  their  con- 
tents and  quote  passages  almost  verbatim. 

The  condition  of  Ranke's  library  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
task.  It  was  perhaps  the  largest  private  library  in  Germany,  — 
filled  five  large  rooms,  with  shelves  in  the  middle  as  well  as  along 
the  walls,  —  and  contained  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
volumes.  The  books  were  in  many  cases  placed  two  or  three  deep  ; 
there  was  great  want  of  system  in  the  arrangement ;  sets  were  di- 
vided, so  that  books  suddenly  required  for  reference,  particularly 
during  dictation,  could  not  be  found.  Every  effort  to  arrange  the 
books  systematically  Eanke  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  then  he 
would  not  know  where  to  find  what  he  wanted. 

It  was  owing  to  his  great  energy  of  will  that,  in  spite  of  disad- 
vantages and  infirmities,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  such  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  work  in  his  old  age.  Fully  master  of  him- 
self, he  made  everything  subservient  to  his  aim.  For  nearly  a 
score  of  years  he  was  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  at 
times  was  in  great  pain.  His  sufferings  were  most  apparent  in 
the  morning  when  he  entered  the  study.  After  briefly  complain- 
ing of  his  infirmity  he  would  say,  energetically,  "  Now  we  must 
forget  these  pains  and  devote  ourselves  wholly  to  the  Muse." 
After  laboring  for  hours  without  a  murmur  and  without  interrup- 
tion, and  after  dictating  the  last  word,  he  would  sometimes  show 
signs  of  complete  exhaustion.  "This  remarkable  will-power  al- 
ways filled  me  with  the  greatest  astonishment,"  says  the  assistant. 
With  all  his  sufferings  and  physical  weakness,  he  was  generally 
cheerful  and  spirited. 

A  new  surprise  awaited  the  assistant  when  Ranke,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  write  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  plan  was  not  new,  the  son  informs  us  ;  the  sugges- 
tion, however,  which  finally  led  him  to  undertake  the  work,  came 
from  the  crown  prince.  He  began  the  enormous  task  after  re- 
covering from  an  illness  during  which  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Among  his  manuscripts  he  had  a  compend  of  universal  history, 
used  in  his  lectures  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  This  gave  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  work.  Ranke,  however,  whose  labors  had  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  modern  history,  did  not  depend  on  past  re- 
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searches  for  his  materials,  but  took  up  the  sources  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  entered  upon  a  careful  study  of  details.  Every  page  of 
the  published  work  bears  evidence  of  the  immense  labor  involved. 
When  the  first  volume  appeared,  in  1880,  Ranke  was  eighty-five ; 
and  since  then  a  new  volume  appeared  annually,  so  that  before  his 
death  six  had  been  issued,  and  the  seventh  was  nearly  ready  for 
the  press. 

The  undertaking  of  such  a  task  at  that  period  of  life  looks  like 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  no  irreverent  spirit  he  re- 
peatedly said,  "  I  have  made  a  compact  with  God.  He  must  still 
give  me  five  or  six  years  for  the  work ;  then  I  will  gladly  go." 
The  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  for  which  a  long  life  hardly 
seems  adequate,  was  not  more  of  a  surprise  to  his  friends  than  the 
volumes  themselves.  Although  the  work  is  based  on  new  re- 
searches, Ranke  deposited  in  it  the  results  of  seventy  years  of  his- 
torical study,  concentrating  all  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
world's  progress.  Even  in  the  most  obscure  and  most  difficult 
parts,  as  where  the  beginnings  of  history  are  discussed  and  the 
lines  separating  fact  from  fiction  are  drawn,  there  are  no  traces  of 
mental  decliue.  The  book  reveals  a  fresh  spirit,  a  rare  power  of 
imagination  to  enter  unusual  positions  and  relations,  and  a  remark- 
able mastery  of  details.  The  thought  is  vigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  construction  reveals  the  same  skill  as  his  earlier 
works.  Although  largely  dependent  on  the  researches  of  others, 
there  are  evidences  throughout  that  in  criticising  the  authorities 
and  in  constructing  the  history  he  is  independent.  As  it  is  the 
world's  history,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  development  of  human- 
ity while  describing  individuals  and  national  affairs.  Obliged  to 
ignore  what  is  merely  local  and  personal,  he  seeks  the  universal  in 
the  particular,  a  characteristic  of  all  his  writings.  More  than  in 
his  other  books,  events  are  condensed  ;  the  great  epochs  are  seized, 
their  marked  features  drawn  in  bold  outline,  the  ruling:  traits  of 
the  chief  actors  epitomized.  As  he  follows  the  nations  in  their 
growth  and  decline,  he  draws  from  the  direct  progress,  and  also 
from  the  zigzag  course  of  development,  philosophic  inferences 
respecting  life,  character,  and  history ;  and  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  view  the  sweeping  generalizations  as  rather  a  philoso- 
phy of  historic  processes  than  history  itself.  Taking  the  work  as 
a  whole,  and  considering  its  character,  its  volume,  and  the  amount 
of  energy,  thought,  and  labor  required,  it  is  probably  the  greatest 
intellectual  task  undertaken  and  accomplished  at  his  age.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  might  be  spared  to  complete  the  work  to  the  close 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  his  other  books  including  the  principal 
events  from  that  time ;  but  his  seventh  volume  ends  with  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V. 

His  intellectual  freshness,  energy,  and  productivity,  continued 
until  his  last  illness.  When  he  entered  on  his  ninety-first  year 
he  cheerfully  responded  to  the  numerous  birthday  congratulations 
and  addresses,  gave  an  account  of  the  principles  which  had  con- 
trolled him  in  his  labors,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  completing  his 
"  History  of  the  World."  Such,  in  fact,  was  his  confidence  and 
energy,  that  he  even  cherished  another  literary  project.  After 
finishing  that  work  he  intended  to  write,  his  brother  states,  a  phi- 
losophy of  history,  giving  his  views  of  the  principles,  the  control- 
ling factors,  and  the  laws  of  historic  development. 

During  his  last  illness  he  one  day  left  his  bed  to  enter  the 
library,  not  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  his  attendant.  "  His 
mind  was  filled  with  great  thoughts  on  the  supreme  problems  of 
his  science.  .  .  .  Buried  in  thought,  he  wandered  about  the  room, 
stumbled,  and  fell."  This  incident  is  related  by  his  brother,  who, 
as  well  as  the  physician,  regarded  the  shock  received  as  probably 
the  occasion  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  Eanke  in- 
formed his  daughter  that  at  that  time  he  had  been  inspired  with 
thoughts  of  such  grandeur  as  had  never  before  occupied  his  atten- 
tion. Suddenly,  as  if  thrust  from  a  bright  height  into  an  abyss, 
he  had  been  robbed  of  those  ideas  by  the  fall. 

The  event  reminds  us  of  the  account  of  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
To  the  statement  that  the  emperor  left  his  bed  and  then  broke 
down,  Ranke  adds  :  "  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  dying  man  once  more 
to  summon  all  his  strength,  and  then  to  become  the  victim  of  his 
last  exertion." 

Dr.  Winter  gives  another  instance  which  contradicts  our  usual 
notion  of  the  effect  wrought  on  the  mind  by  old  age  and  disease. 
Seven  years  ago  the  first  volume  of  the  "History  of  the  World" 
was  in  manuscript,  the  preface  alone  unwritten.  Ranke  suddenly 
became  very  sick,  and  his  death  was  daily  expected.  For  weeks 
work  had  to  be  suspended.  Then  one  morning,  after  receiving  an 
account  of  Ranke's  condition  that  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
the  assistant  was  requested  to  come  to  the  study.  Ranke  was 
already  there  and  waiting,  although  he  had  received  strict  orders 
from  the  physician  not  to  leave  his  bed.  He  would  listen  to  no 
remonstrance,  but  ordered  the  assistant  to  prepare  to  write.  He 
stated  that  during  the  night  he  had  suffei-ed  from  fever,  which  pre- 
vented sleep,  and  therefore  he  had  used  the  time  to  compose  the 
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preface  to  his  History.  Thereupon  he  dictated  that  preface  sub- 
stantially in  its  present  form.  He  requested  the  date  to  be  added, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  and  it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  when 
it  was  written. 

The  last  illness  is  described  by  his  son.  Rev.  Otto  von  Ranke, 
of  Potsdam.  Until  old  age  his  children  had  never  known  him  to 
be  sick.  The  disease  already  mentioned  resulted  from  a  cold  in 
1867,  became  more  and  more  severe,  and  caused  great  suffering. 
So  ill  was  he  in  November,  1885,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
complete  his  ninetieth  year.  He  recovered,  and  continued  his 
labors  as  usual ;  but  in  April,  1886,  his  physician  informed  him 
that  he  must  change  his  mode  of  life,  and  no  longer  work  till 
after  midnight.  He  then  retired  earlier,  but  tried  to  gain  two 
more  hours  for  work  during  the  day.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
he  was  in  good  health  and  excellent  spirits,  and  much  was  hoped 
from  the  increased  rest  at  night.  But  on  the  sixth  he  became 
seriously  ill.  The  physician  stated  that  if  it  had  been  any  one 
else,  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  live  through  the  night,  but 
that  in  Ranke's  case  he  hoped  work  would  be  resumed  on  the 
morrow.  On  the  seventh  the  study  table  was  moved  into  the  bed- 
room, and  he  worked  two  hours  with  an  assistant.  Next  day,  ex- 
changing the  bed  for  the  sofa,  he  worked  longer.  The  hope  of 
entire  recovery  was  now  cherished  ;  but  on  the  ninth  the  fall 
occurred.  His  mind  was,  however,  still  fixed  on  his  work,  and  on 
the  tenth  he  said  to  his  assistant,  "  What  a  pity  you  were  not  here 
during  the  night !  We  should  have  completed  the  last  chapter  of 
the  seventh  volume.  I  had  the  whole  in  my  head."  He  continued 
to  work  until  the  twelfth,  after  which  he  was  confined  to  bed, 
much  of  the  time  unconscious.  It  was  thought  that  his  powers 
must  be  exhausted,  and  that  consequently  the  struggle  would  be 
short,  but  it  was  of  unusual  length.  During  lucid  intervals  he 
took  comfort  in  the  reading  of  the  Psalms,  and  conversations  with 
his  children  gave  evidence  that  all  idea  of  work  had  vanished. 
Bulletins  of  his  condition  were  issued  daily,  and  from  near  and  far, 
from  royalty,  from  scholars,  and  from  the  common  people,  came  in- 
quiries and  words  of  sympathy.  He  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third  of  May. 

The  long  conflict  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  the 
exhaustion  of  age,  but  the  effect  of  the  fall,  which  occasioned  the 
fatal  result  of  the  disease. 

The  death  of  the  retired  scholar  excited  as  general  an  interest 
as  if  it  had  been  a  national  calamity.    From  all  parts  of  the  em- 
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pire  telegrams  and  letters  of  condolence  were  sent  to  the  family, 
among  them  messages  from  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  crown 
prince,  Prince  Albrecht  of  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Bismarck. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  the  son  delivered  a 
memorial  discourse  to  the  members  of  the  family  and  a  select  num- 
ber of  friends.  The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day,  Dr.  Koegel, 
chief  court-preacher,  officiating.  The  streets  through  which  the 
long  procession  passed  from  the  house  to  the  church  were  thronged. 
The  procession  itself  consisted  of  the  city  authorities,  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  professors  and  students  of  the  univer- 
sity, literary  men,  artists,  and  learned  societies.  Within  the 
church  the  scene  was  so  brilliant  as  to  seem  a  mockery  of  death. 
The  coffin  was  buried  under  wreaths  and  palm  branches.  Among 
the  numerous  officers  in  bright  uniform  the  crown  prince  was 
most  conspicuous.  The  high  officials  wore  the  insignia  of  their 
office,  and  men  distinguished  in  art,  literature,  and  science  were 
adorned  with  orders  conferred  by  their  sovereign.  The  orders  of 
the  dead,  however,  far  outnumbered  those  worn  by  any  of  the 
living.  They  were  decorations  from  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  and  Servia,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Baden  and  Hessia.  Borne  on  cushions  by  three  young 
men,  they  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  their  diamonds 
flashing  brilliantly,  while  "  the  eye  of  Old  Fritz,"  as  that  of  Eanke 
has  been  called,  was  closed  in  death.  The  little  body  of  the  great 
man  was  deposited  in  a  grave  beside  that  of  his  wife  in  the  Sophien 
churchyard.  "  They  buried  him  like  a  prince,"  it  was  said.  And 
was  he  not  a  prince  ? 

In  turning  from  the  life  of  Ranke  to  his  works,  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss their  contents,  or  even  consider  their  leading  characteristics. 
Not  on  his  histories,  but  on  his  contributions  to  historiography,  we 
concentrate  our  attention,  in  order  to  learn  his  conception  of  his- 
tory, and  the  principles  and  method  adopted  in  his  researches  and 
compositions.^ 

^  His  principal  works  are  :  History  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  Peoples 
from  I494-I514,  published  in  1824  ;  The  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  1827  ;  continued  1834-36,  under 
the  title,  The  Roman  Popes,  their  Church  and  their  State,  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries;  German  History  in  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  6  vols., 
1839-47  ;  Nine  Books  of  Prussian  History,  3  vols.,  1847,  1848  ;  French  History, 
especially  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  1852-61  ;  English  History, 
same  period,  9  vols.,  1859-68  ;  History  of  Wallenstein,  1869  ;  German  History 
from  the  Religious  Peace  to  the  Thirty  Years''  War,  1869  ;  The  Origin  of  the  Seven 
Years^  War^  1871.    These  were  followed  by  works  on  Frederick  William  1 V., 
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Both  the  principles  and  method  of  Kanke  were  completed  when 
his  first  work  appeared,  in  1824,  and  they  determined  the  char- 
acter of  all  his  writings.  Like  other  great  truths  which  have 
given  birth  to  epochs,  these  principles  seem  to  be  self-evident; 
yet  their  clear  enunciation  and  unreserved  adoption  are  among 
Kanke's  chief  merits.  It  is  the  office  of  history  to  furnish  a  cor- 
rect narrative  of  events.  This  does  not  mean  a  superficial  account 
of  what  transpired  before  the  eyes  of  men,  for  that  would  limit 
history  to  description  ;  the  characters  and  motives  of  historic  j)er- 
sons,  and  the  causes  of  events,  also  lie  within  the  sphere  of  the 
historian.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  his  subject  become  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  nothing  pertaining  to  human  thought  or 
emotion  or  conduct,  so  far  as  it  influences  history,  is  excluded 
from  his  inquiries.  But  this  consideration  also  reveals  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  undertaking.  Within  the  narrowest  limits  of  his- 
toric inquiry,  an  exhaustive  account  of  events,  motives,  and  ten- 
dencies is  out  of  the  question  ;  how  much  more  when  nations 
or  the  whole  world,  long  periods  of  time,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  complicated  events,  are  involved  ?  The  historian  is,  conse- 
quently, obliged  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  and  inquiries  on 
persons  and  events  in  immediate  connection  with  the  course  of 
history.  Even  these,  however,  are  so  entangled  and  complicated 
that  a  correct  description  and  interpretation  must  ever  remain  an 
ideal.  This  Ranke  understood ;  but  never  was  a  life  more  fully 
consecrated  to  its  attainment.  He  saw  that,  with  the  same  docu- 
ments before  them,  and  with  equal  honesty  of  purpose,  different 
writers  may  come  to  opposite  conclusions  respecting  the  motives 
of  persons  and  the  significance  of  events  ;  and  many  weighty 
transactions  are  involved  in  such  uncertainty  and  confusion  that, 
at  best,  only  surmises  and  opinions  are  possible. 

To  these  difficulties,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  historical 
investigation,  and  often  baffling  the  sincerest  search  for  truth, 
others  of  a  subjective  character  are  added.  The  study  of  histori- 
ography proves  that  pure  truth  has  by  no  means  always  been  the 
sole  or  supreme  aim  of  historians.  In  many  cases  there  was  not 
even  an  earnest  effort  to  get  reliable  data,  and  fiction  and  fact 
have  been  so  interwoven  that  now  they  cannot  be  separated.  How 
often  has  history  been  written  to  establish  some  doctrine  or  pro- 
mote some  cause,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political !  The  Catholic 

The  Revolutionary  Wars  1791,  1792,  on  Hardenherg,  and  the  History  of  the 
World.  His  complete  works  now  comprise  forty-eight  large  octavo  volumes, 
his  History  of  the  World  not  included. 
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and  Protestant  accounts  of  the  Reformation  are  striking  but  not 
isolated  cases.  In  order  that  history  may  be  perverted,  the  writer 
need  not  aim  deliberately  at  a  perversion  of  facts,  though  this  has 
been  done  repeatedly  ;  a  bias  of  which  he  himself  is  unconscious 
may  give  a  false  coloring  to  his  inquiries.  "  Individual  honesty  is 
not  synonymous  with  a  love  of  objective  truth,"  Ranke  says. 

The  deeper  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  writing  history  in 
the  past,  the  more  thorough  the  conviction  becomes  that  an  exact 
formulation  and  severe  application  of  the  principles  of  histori- 
ography are  demanded.  This  was  the  task  which  Ranke  set  for 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  historic  labors.  He  made  it  the 
first  and  last  law  of  the  historian  that  he  must  aim  solely  at  the 
discovery,  the  description,  and  the  true  explanation  of  events  just 
as  they  occurred.  His  first  work  says :  "  To  bring  the  historic 
truth  before  the  world  is  always  the  ideal."  The  aim  in  writing 
history  must  be  "  naked  truth  without  any  adornment ;  a  thorough 
investigation  of  details,  everything  else  committed  to  God.  Only 
let  there  be  no  invention,  not  even  in  the  most  insignificant  affairs, 
and  no  phantoms." 

In  his  youth  he  had  learned  from  Scott's  novels  how  fact  and 
fiction  may  be  blended,  and  he  resolved  that  truth,  in  its  absolute 
purity,  must  be  the  sole  object  in  writing  history.  This  view  of 
history  was,  of  course,  no  discovery  of  Ranke.  Niebuhr  had  em- 
phasized it ;  but  Niebuhr  evidently  placed  too  much  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  construct  history  where  there  were  gaps  in  the  docu- 
ments. "  I  am  an  historian,"  he  said ;  "  for  from  a  single  event 
that  has  been  recorded  I  can  construct  a  complete  picture,  and  I 
know  where  groups  are  wanting,  and  how  they  can  be  supplied." 
In  the  use  of  this  power  of  construction  Ranke  was  more  reserved 
than  Niebuhr.  He  insisted  on  adhering  strictly  to  what  has  been 
transmitted,  and  what  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  therefrom. 
Hence  he  did  not  regard  it  the  business  of  the  historian  to  explain 
everything,  or  to  express  positive  convictions  respecting  doubtful 
occurrences.  His  pretensions  are  circumscribed  by  the  extent  of 
the  reliable  authorities.  Limited  by  the  modesty  of  truth,  he 
must  frankly  admit  necessary  imperfections  rather  than  lay  claim 
to  knowledge  beyond  his  reach. 

In  applying  the  rigors  of  science  to  historic  research  Ranke 
rejected  as  extraneous  certain  aims  which  had  been  attributed  to 
history.  Not  for  entertainment  or  edification  is  it  to  be  written, 
but  for  instruction.  The  instruction,  however,  must  be  purely 
historic ;  that  is,  history  aims  solely  to  teach  what  actually  tran- 
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spired.  Not  praise  nor  blame,  but  a  narration  of  real  occurrences, 
is  the  historian's  office.  Nor  is  it  his  mission  to  gather  materials 
to  serve  as  rules  for  practical  wisdom,  or  to  become  the  basis  of 
prophecies  for  the  future.  "  The  muse  of  history  is  jealous  of 
her  service  ;  by  dragging  the  interests  of  the  present  into  historic 
labors  their  independence  is  usually  interfered  with."  History 
must  be  independent,  existing  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as 
an  auxiliary  to  theology,  ethics,  or  politics.  It  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake.  Ranke  more 
than  any  other  writer  made  history  an  independent  science.  The 
preface  to  his  first  work  says  :  "  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  office 
of  history  to  judge  the  past,  to  serve  the  present,  and  to  instruct 
the  future.  This  work  has  no  such  ambitious  purpose  ;  it  merely 
wants  to  show  what  actually  occurred."  In  another  place  he 
writes :  "  A  strict  representation  of  the  events,  however  limited  and 
devoid  of  beauty,  is  undoubtedly  the  supreme  law."  Poetry  may 
invent  and  philosophy  speculate,  but  history  is  tethered  to  facts. 
In  constructing  the  temple  of  history  the  historian  regards  the 
facts  as  separate  stones  which  must  be  united ;  but  he  is  an  archi- 
tect who  is  controlled  by  the  severest  rules.  Art  is  not  excluded : 
Ranke  himself  was  a  consummate  artist.  But  the  art  must  be  an 
outgrowth  from  history,  not  foreign  to  it,  and  must  be  subservient 
to  the  facts  themselves ;  and  all  that  genius  can  do  is  of  value  only 
so  far  as  it  presents  in  a  living,  real  form  the  truth  of  history.  If 
we  ask  for  the  requirements  of  the  historian,  he  answers,  "  a  crit- 
ical study  of  the  genuine  sources,  an  impartial  apprehension  of 
their  contents,  an  objective  representation  ;  the  aim  is  the  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  truth." 

The  consistent  application  of  these  principles  is  the  test  Ranke 
wants  applied  to  his  own  and  to  all  historical  works.  One  need 
but  read  his  books  to  learn  how  earnestly  he  labored  to  attain  his 
ideal.  As  one  of  his  oldest » pupils  wrote,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  his  subject ;  feared  no  pains,  not  even  in  matters  of 
little  moment,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth  ;  everywhere  sought  ma- 
terials from  the  purest  sources  ;  strove  to  test  all  without  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  to  determine  every  point  conscientiously ;  he 
never  professed  to  know  more  than  the  authorities  justified ;  never 
yielded  to  delusive  security ;  everywhere  sought  the  essence  and 
tried  to  apprehend  the  real  significance  of  the  facts  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  historic  persons,  but  never  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
peculiar  coloring  to  the  history  or  beauty  to  the  description. 

The  hearty  adoption  of  these  principles  led  to  his  rigorous 
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method,  —  so  rigorous  because  he  so  highly  prized  the  truth  and 
feared  error.  This  method,  so  often  emphasized  as  Eanke's  pecul- 
iar merit  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  historic  research, 
is  worthy  of  special  discussion.  Instead  of  making  general  state- 
ments, which  might  confuse  rather  than  explain,  we  shall  examine 
the  process  itself  as  given  by  Ranke  in  his  works. 

We  cannot  stop  to  consider  how  far  his  critical  method  was  the 
product  of  the  age.  The  influence  of  the  critical  philosophy,  the 
growth  of  science  with  its  severity  and  exactness,  and  the  impulse 
given  to  historical  research  by  men  like  Niebuhr,  no  doubt  had  an 
effect  on  his  investigations.  But  chiefly  to  Ranke  himself,  devoted 
in  retirement  to  the  study  of  historic  sources,  are  we  indebted  for 
the  development  of  his  principles  and  peculiar  method  of  research. 
Whatever  inspiration  came  from  others,  Ranke  worked  out  a 
method  for  himself,  and  made  it  the  law  of  historic  investigation. 
As  his  principles  exalted  the  aim  of  history  and  made  it  inde- 
pendent, so  his  method  increased  its  exactness  and  reliability. 

The  laws  and  method  of  historic  investigation  are  not  drawn 
from  a  foreign  source,  but  from  history  itself.  Ranke  did  not 
give  the  method  in  a  systematic  form,  such  as  is  found  in  Wundt's 
Logic ;  but  its  main  features  are  outlined  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
first  work.  This  work,  written  before  he  began  his  researches  in 
the  archives  of  Europe,  was  based  on  printed  sources.  In  the 
Appendix  he  subjects  these  sources  to  the  severest  criticism,  in 
order  to  determine  their  value,  and  to  discover  whether  they 
are  founded  on  original  knowledge  or  on  the  reports  and  docu- 
ments of  others.  Did  the  author  want  to  write  the  truth  ?  Was 
he  so  situated  that  he  might  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  the 
events  ?  Could  he  appreciate  them  ?  Could  he  properly  narrate 
them  ?  How  far  is  the  narrative  an  objective  representation  of 
what  occurred  ?  Ranke  does  not  state  these  questions,  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  before  his  ipind  and  controlled  the  investi- 
gation. The  questions  are  largely  psychological ;  and  Ranke  in- 
quired into  the  state  of  the  authors  in  order  to  discover  the  value 
of  their  writings  as  sources  of  history. 

As  his  first  work  treated  of  a  period  regarded  by  him  as  the 
beginning  of  modern  history,  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  authori- 
ties was  deemed  of  special  importance.  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1874  he  says  :  "  The  twenty  years  described  in  it  con- 
stitute, as  it  were,  the  foreground  of  modern  history ;  the  book  con- 
tains, in  some  measure,  a  preparation  for  most  of  the  later  works 
of  the  author."  In  the  celebrated  Appendix  ("  Zur  Kritik  neuerer 
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Geschichtschreiber  ")  lie  states  that  he  wants  to  determine  which 
of  the  writers  on  that  period  (1494-1514)  possessed  original 
knowledge  of  the  events,  and  which  contain  valuable  information. 
Guicciardini  ("  Historia  d'  Italia  ")  was  regarded  by  writers  on 
that  age  as  the  principal  authority,  and  Ranke  proceeds  to  test  his 
claim  to  occupy  that  position.  The  criticism  of  his  work  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  examination  of  other  works  generally  used  as  sources, 
namely  those  of  Mariana,  Fugger,  Sleidan,  Jovius,  and  authors  of 
inferior  rank. 

The  long,  critical  inquiry  into  Guicciardini's  work  begins  with 
the  author's  life,  in  order  to  learn  his  character,  views,  and  activ- 
ity, and  to  determine  his  ability  to  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  events  described.  Then  the  character  of  the  work  is  criti- 
cally examined.  The  history  begins  at  a  period  when  the  author 
was  ten  years  old.  He  studied  law,  and  two  decades  more  must 
have  passed  before  he  could  devote  much  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion of  events.  He  spent  years  in  Spain ;  during  this  period  he 
could  only  observe  from  a  distance  what  took  place  in  Italy.  In 
some  of  the  events  described  he  was  himself  an  actor,  and  they 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  he  took  no  part.  For  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter  he  was  dependent  on  research  ;  the  former, 
on  account  of  their  great  extent,  depended  in  part  on  investiga- 
tion, partly  on  personal  knowledge.  "  Before  the  book  is  used  at 
all  we  must  inquire  whether  the  events  are  based  on  personal 
knowledge ;  and  if  not,  how  they  were  learned  and  on  what  kind 
of  research  they  depended."  Ranke  finds  that  even  where  orig- 
inal documents  were  within  reach  the  author  did  not  consult  them. 
He  freely  used  Galeazzo,  an  author  popular  then  but  now  forgot- 
ten. An  examination  of  Galeazzo  proves  that  he  is  not  reliable, 
and  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  a  criticism  of  the  other  authors 
used  as  authorities.  Guicciardini,  therefore,  did  not  rely  on  orig- 
inal and  authentic  documents,  but  on  printed  works ;  and  much 
taken  from  these  can  be  proved  false,  while  other  matter  is  very 
doubtful.  Consequently  his  history  does  not  deserve  the  place  it 
has  held  as  an  authority. 

The  work  of  Guicciardini  contains  numerous  addresses,  as- 
cribed to  different  persons,  and  skillfully  interwoven  into  the  his- 
tory so  as  to  form  connecting  links  between  the  events.  These 
addresses  constitute  the  peculiar  and  original  feature  of  the 
work.  Ranke's  inquiry  into  their  authenticity  and  historic  value 
shows  that  some  of  them  were  in  aU  probability  never  delivered, 
and  others  not  as  reported.    "  We  still  wait  for  the  man  who  can 
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prove  a  single  one  genuine."  Yet  this  author,  full  of  mistakes 
and  inaccuracies,  was  so  popular,  that  within  fifty  years  his  book 
passed  through  ten  Italian,  three  Latin,  and  three  French  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  German,  English,  Dutch,  and  Span- 
ish; and  until  Kanke's  criticism  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
repository  of  materials  for  the  beginning  of  modern  history. 

The  other  authors  regarded  as  authorities  on  that  period  are 
similarly  criticised  and  their  defects  noted.  The  histories  of  vari- 
ous states  and  particular  events  are  also  examined,  namely,  the 
Florentine,  Venetian,  Milanese,  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  and  Papal 
historians.  The  Spanish,  German,  and  French  works  are  likewise 
discussed.  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is,  that  the  works  on 
that  period  which  are  regarded  as  sources  are  neither  adequate 
nor  reliable.  Thorough  sifting  is  necessary  to  separate  the  truth 
from  error.  "Only  Jovius  is  really  original;  yet  we  find  his 
work  full  of  gaps,  more  eloquent  than  deep,  and  not  always  im- 
partial." 

The  criticism  is  followed  by  an  account  of  what  remains  to  be 
done  so  as  to  secure  a  complete  and  reliable  basis  for  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  history,  and  where  the  required  documents  should 
be  sought  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  particularly  in  Germany. 
Not  only  is  the  greatness  of  the  task  yet  to  be  performed  indi- 
cated, but  an  appeal  is  also  made  to  scholars  to  search  for  the 
buried  treasures  of  history.  "  We  pursue  unknown  grasses  into 
the  Libyan  deserts ;  is  not  the  life  of  our  remote  ancestors,  in  our 
own  land,  worthy  of  equal  zeal  ?  " 

This  severe,  critical  method  was  the  guide  in  Ranke's  researches 
during  a  period  of  over  sixty  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
first  book.  It  is  evident  that  he  could  not  subject  all  the  authori- 
ties afterwards  used  to  the  same  exhaustive  criticism  ;  but  through- 
out his  works  the  critical  process  is  continued,  and  everywhere  his 
conscientious  thoroughness  in  the  investigation  of  the  character  of 
the  documents  is  apparent.  His  published  extracts  from  the 
authorities  and  the  criticisms  on  them  would  fill  several  volumes. 
Hints  on  the  character  of  the  documents  used  are  not  confined  to 
foot-notes  ;  they  are  often  woven  into  the  text.  Through  the  his- 
tory itself  he  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  reports  and  traditions  on 
which  it  is  founded.  He  wants  to  keep  no  secrets  from  the  reader, 
but  gives  him  a  view  of  the  defects  and  doubtful  points  which  he 
himself  discovered  in  the  sources.  Thus,  while  his  relentless  criti- 
cism shakes  our  confidence  in  historic  writers  of  the  old  school 
who  were  less  severe,  we  feel  that  his  very  method  makes  his  own 
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history  reliable,  being  the  product  of  the  only  valid  process  of 
construction. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  his  method  and  its  application  we 
shall  give  a  summary  of  those  researches  which  culminated  in  the 
"  History  of  the  German  People  during  the  Period  of  the  Refor- 
mation," completed  in  1847. 

Eanke  was  well  aware  that  for  the  construction  of  the  early  pe- 
riods of  modern  history  his  principles  and  method  demanded  such 
extensive  researches  that  any  one  man  can  perform  but  a  small 
share  of  the  work.  How  faithfully  he  did  his  part  is  evident  from 
the  investigations  which  began  with  his  residence  in  Berlin.  The 
published  works,  on  which  his  first  book  was  based,  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  periods  following  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  therefore  he  began  to  search  for  unpublished  documents 
in  archives  and  libraries.  On  the  title-page  of  his  next  book, 
"  The  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Southern  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  he  states  that  the  work  is  founded 
mainly  on  unpublished  reports  of  ambassadors.  The  preface  in- 
forms us  that  the  book  would  not  even  have  been  undertaken  if 
nothing  but  published  works  had  been  accessible.  He  regarded 
as  of  most  value  the  reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors.  Dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  commercial  and 
political  relations  of  Venice  were  so  extensive  and  important  that 
her  best  citizens  were  sent  to  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  They 
forwarded  reports  to  Venice  every  fortnight,  and  on  returning  home 
gave  full  accounts  of  their  observations  abroad.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Pope,  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  the  dukes  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence,  sent  similar  reports  to  their  sovereigns.  These 
were  deposited  in  public  archives ;  but  cardinals  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  or  at  least  copies, 
and  in  this  way  numerous  private  collections  were  founded,  espe- 
cially in  Rome.  Copies  also  made  their  way  into  Germany.  In 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  Ranke  found  forty-eight  folios  con- 
taining such  reports.  They  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Four  similar 
volumes  opened  to  him  in  Gotha,  and  one  was  in  his  own  possession. 
Of  the  contents  of  these  fifty-three  folios  he  made  himself  master, 
and  on  them  based  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Princes  and  Peoples 
of  Southern  Europe."  The  continuation  of  this  work,  as  already 
stated,  constitutes  his  celebrated  volumes  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Popes."  This  required  new  materials  and  research  in  other  cities. 
For  his  purpose  the  archives  of  Vienna  proved  to  be  much  richer 
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than  those  of  Berlin.  From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  Flor- 
ence, and  Kome.  The  library  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  state  archives 
in  Venice  supplied  important  documents.  He  could  only  use  un- 
der restraint  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  but  other  rich  collec- 
tions in  Rome  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  vast  amount  of 
material  gathered  from  these  various  sources  formed  the  basis  of 
his  "  History  of  the  Popes."  In  an  Appendix  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages  he  refers  to  the  principal  manuscripts  used,  and  gives 
copious  extracts  and  important  critical  hints. 

After  completing  the  History  of  the  Popes"  (1886),  he  began 
the  special  researches  for  his  "  History  of  Germany  during  the 
Period  of  the  Reformation."  In  the  autumn  of  1886  he  examined 
the  collections  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  and  found  ninety-six  fo- 
lios with  important  reports  on  the  German  Diets  from  1414-1613. 
"  I  took  occasion  to  make  the  contents  of  sixty-four  of  these  vol- 
umes, coming  down  to  1551,  my  own."  But,  as  he  says,  "  every- 
thing could  not  be  known  to  a  single  city;"  so  he  looked  for  more 
material  in  other  places.  In  the  beginning  of  1887  he  obtained 
permission  to  use  the  secret  archives  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin ;  and  in 
April,  the  same  year,  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  were 
opened  to  him.  What  he  found  was  very  valuable,  but  not  enough. 
That  year  he  also  used  the  rich  archives  of  Weimar,  then  those  of 
Dessau.  He  had  yet  others  in  mind,  but  feared  that  the  ma- 
terial might  become  unwieldy  and  too  local,  and  also  considered 
that  other  important  collections  had  already  been  examined  by 
scholars ;  so  he  concluded  it  best  to  end  these  researches.  His 
work  on  German  History  during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation," 
six  volumes,  appeared  in  1889-1847,  and  is  the  result  of  all  his 
historical  studies  and  researches  up  to  that  time. 

His  elaborate  preparation  for  the  history  of  that  period  is  an 
evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  Reformation. 
He  said :  "  One  cannot  approach  an  event  of  such  intensive  intel- 
lectual content  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  external  world-wide 
significance,  without  being  deeply  moved  and  absorbed  by  it." 
From  his  youth  he  had  looked  upon  Luther  with  great  admiration, 
and  as  early  as  1817,  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  he  thought 
of  publishing  a  volume  on  "The  Gospel  of  Martin  Luther." 

But  important  as  the  work  was  in  itself,  and  significant  as  the 
culmination  of  long,  profound,  and  extensive  critical  research,  this 
book  and  all  others  thus  far  published  by  him  have  a  value  for 
history  independent  of  their  historic  contents.  They  contain  rev- 
elations of  the  valuable  treasures  buried  in  the  archives  of  Europe, 
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and  gave  an  impulse  to  scholars  to  enter  upon  new  investigations.  | 

Ranke  became  the  guide  of  other  investigators  to  the  neglected  : 

sources  of  modern  history ;  and  in  later  editions  of  his  books  he  : 
could  refer  to  the  great  progress  made  in  the  use  of  unpublished 

materials  since  the  first  edition  appeared,  a  progress  to  which  he  j 

himself  had  given  the  impulse,  and  for  which  he  had  marked  out  j 

the  way.  ■ 

Eegarding  his  works  as  a  very  essential  part  of  his  life,  we  see  ! 
in  them  both  the  ethical  character  and  the  intellect  of  Eanke.  All 

that  has  been  said,  however,  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  man  i 

himself,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  books  being  necessary  I 

for  a  knowledge  of  their  author.    He  lived  in  history,  sought  its  I 

beginnings,  its  great  ideas,  its  chief  actors,  its  significant  events,  j 

and  its  tendencies.  His  familiarity  with  the  past  gave  him  deep  \ 
insight  into  the  agencies  working  in  the  present;  and  Niebuhr 

pronounced  his  volume  on  the  Servian  Revolution  "  the  best  book  j 

on  a  contemporary  event,  one  whereof  Germany  may  be  proud."  ' 

The  mastering  of  details  is  indispensable ;  it,  however,  furnishes 

only  the  fibres  and  members  which  constitute  the  great  organism  : 

of  history,    Ranke  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  relation  of  i 

persons,  nations,  and  events  to  the  historic  processes  of  humanity  | 
itself ;  and  his  efforts  to  follow  the  threads  which  lead  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal  remind  one  of  the  chief  aim  of  philoso- 
phy.   This  tendency,  and  the  ethical  element  which  permeates  all 

his  works,  prepare  us  to  believe  the  report  that  in  early  life  Fichte  i 

was  one  of  his  favorite  authors.    But  while  his  books  reveal  a  ten-  < 

dency  to  philosophic  generalization  and  inference,  he  who  found  I 

fault  with  Goethe  for  neglecting  inquiry  into  facts  when  within  I 

reach,  and  with  Hegel  for  idealizing  history  too  much,  was  not  the  i 

man  to  ignore  real  events  or  to  indulge  in  undue  speculations.  j 

Besides  Ranke's  method,  there  was  a  rare  combination  of  excel-  ^ 

lences,  which  made  his  works  prominent  and  influential.    Their  ] 

merit  is  not,  as  has  been  claimed,  the  absence  of  the  subjective  ele-  ! 
ment,  for  that  is  impossible  ;  but  the  fact  that  objective  reality  is 
constantly  made  the  law  for  the  subjective  apprehension.  What 

he  wrote  is  of  course  his  history,  and  no  one  will  claim  for  it  that  ' 

perfect  objectivity  which  he  himself  regarded  as  purely  ideal ;  but  j 

his  spirit,  his  principles,  his  method,  the  ethical  earnestness  in  re-  j 

search  and  the  conscientiousness  in  construction,  his  art  in  present-  j 

ing  the  facts,  and  the  exalted  purpose  and  independent  place  he  ■ 

assigned  to  history,  made  him  a  master  as  an  historian  and  a  leader  ! 

in  the  science  of  historiography.            J,  H,  W»  Stuckenherg,  j 

Berlin,  Prussia. 
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THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  SPIRITUAL  APPRE- 
HENSION. 

There  is  no  question  in  philosophy  so  vital  as  that  of  the  rela- 
tion of  human  knowledge  to  objective  being.  Philosophy  has  dis- 
covered the  hard  fact  that  all  our  knowledge  is  but  mediate  or  rel- 
ative ;  that  strictly  the  outer  world  is  for  us  but  a  bundle  of  sub- 
jective impressions,  and  that  to  pass  from  this  subjective  world  of 
sense-impressions  and  postulates  to  the  actual  objective  world  of 
being-in-itself  is  impossible  except  by  a  leap  of  faith.  Attempts 
have  constantly  been  made  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  it  is  necessary 
thus  to  leap,  but  ever  without  success.  We  may  as  well  accept. the 
situation,  and  acknowledge  that  we  know  nothing  outside  of  us 
absolutely ;  all  we  really  know  is  the  varying  state  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness. Even  with  regard  to  that  simple  perception  which  we 
are  forced  to  postulate  as  the  true  knowledge  of  material  objects, 
we  must  be  content  to  say  simply  with  Lotze,  "  In  experience  we 
meet  with  various  sensuous  images  which  we  call  '  bodies.'  " 

Here,  then,  is  an  absolute  limit  to  human  knowledge.  So  long 
as  we  are  under  our  present  limitations  we  can  go  no  farther  to- 
ward knowledge  of  actual  reality  than  to  know  ourselves  as  affected 
by  certain  phenomena.  To  common,  every-day  experience,  it  is 
true,  this  seems  like  immediate  knowledge  of  things ;  and  we  act 
upon  it  as  such,  as  it  is  our  only  wisdom  to  do.  In  seeking  to  ap- 
prehend the  objective  world  by  observation,  we  ignore  as  far  as 
possible  the  subjective  factor  in  our  knowledge,  and  guard  against 
importing  ourselves  consciously  as  a  modifying  element  into  the 
concept  of  the  thing  known.  We  do  not  allow  our  feelings  to 
sway  us  in  observing  cold  facts ;  we  make  corrections  for  the  per- 
sonal equation ;  we  hunt  out  and  eliminate  prepossessions  and  prej- 
udice from  our  logical  processes.  In  all  this  we  have  the  feeling 
that  the  less  of  the  subjective  there  is  in  the  process  of  knowing, 
the  nearer  we  have  come  to  absolute  knowledge.  We  desire,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  knowing  the  world,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
cognition  which  seems  immediate,  and  to  necessary  inferences 
drawn  therefrom.  This  is  the  purely  inductive  method,  and  this 
brings  us  nearest  to  objective  reality. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  so-called  scientific  method,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  crowd  all  knowledge  down  to  actual  observed  fact.  I 
say  this  is  its  tendency  and  preference.    The  positive  scientific 
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method  admits  the  consciously  subjective  into  its  processes  only  as 
it  were  under  protest.  With  this  inherent  tendency,  it  says  to  the 
idealist,  "  That  which  you  have  announced  as  truth  is  really  only 
your  wish,  your  predilection,  yourself :  you  see  the  world  through 
colored  glasses.  Let  me  cast  the  mote  out  of  your  eye,  and  show 
you  reality  uncolored  by  subjectivity."  And  yet,  as  the  limi- 
tations of  our  nature  admonish  us,  when  the  positivist  has  elim- 
inated the  subjective  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  he  has  only  brought 
it  to  where  he  is  not  necessarily  conscious  of  it ;  he  has  only  got 
himself  where  he  can  make  himself  believe  he  knows  reality  im- 
mediately. The  idealist  can  with  equal  justice  retort  on  him: 
"  After  all,  when  you  have  done  your  best,  you  only  know  your- 
self. You  think  you  are  going  toward  absolute  knowledge  by  dis- 
carding the  subjective  factor ;  and  yet  you  know  there  is  a  limit 
which  you  cannot  pass." 

Of  course  the  scientific  method,  with  its  protest  against  con- 
founding the  man  himself  with  the  object  of  his  cognition,  can  call 
its  widest  generalization  —  that  "  infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed  "  —  only  the  Unknowable.  Dis- 
carding the  affections,  it  has  no  organ  by  which  to  know  his  moral 
qualities.  It  sees  in  the  gods  of  all  nations,  including  the  God  of 
Christians,  only  more  or  less  idealized  representations  of  the  wor- 
shipers themselves.  Knowledge  into  which  the  subjective  thus  en- 
ters it  calls  no  knowledge  at  all,  but  only  a  creation  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  will.  Now  from  the  stand-point  of  mere  science  God  is 
indeed  unknowable.  In  every  concept  of  Him  which  may  be  de- 
fined, positive  logic  may  point  out  the  fact  that  the  God  thus  con- 
ceived of  is  but  the  self  idealized  and  projected  against  the  heav- 
ens. But  then,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  self  entirely  from  the 
process  and  the  object  of  cognition,  not  only  is  God  unknowable, 
but  so  is  the  outer  world.  Positive  science  has,  after  all,  an  array 
of  facts  on  which  to  base  its  logical  fabric  only  by  not  carrying 
out  its  principle  consistently. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  despair  of  absolute  knowledge  because  we  see 
a  positive  limit  in  one  direction,  why  look  for  it  in  that  direction 
at  all  ?  Why  not  turn  around  and  go  the  other  way  ?  We  do 
know  ourselves,  —  why  not  make  the  most  of  that  knowledge  ?  Why 
not  welcome  the  subjective  in  our  cognitive  and  reasoning  proc- 
esses? If  our  self-conscious  minds  are  a  part  of  the  universe 
which  .proceeds  from  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  why  should 
we  not  take  the  self-condemnings,  longings,  moral  ideals,  imprac- 
ticable consciousnesses  of  power,  sleepless  aspirations  of  humanity. 
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as  all  counting  for  something  in  our  knowledge  of  God  ?  This  is 
indeed  what  religion  does.  The  religious  man  does  not  seek  to 
know  God  by  a  purely  objective  knowledge ;  he  gathers  himself 
into  a  unity  with  the  object  known ;  he  removes  from  his  heart, 
by  acquiring  a  sense  of  forgiveness,  all  that  consciously  hinders 
him  from  union  with  the  Infinite  Will ;  he  lives  in  his  aspirations 
and  his  purest  hopes  and  longings ;  he  frankly  enters  into  com- 
munion with  his  eternal  Ideal  by  self -crucifixion  and  assimilation 
of  character.  This  he  calls  knowledge  of  God ;  and  his  highest 
representative  and  type,  with  whom  he  identifies  himself  in  merit 
and  in  aim  by  faith,  said  in  regard  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite,  "  I  know  him  because  I  am  one  with  him." 

This  is  the  contrasting  method  of  religious  knowledge  as  com- 
pared with  the  scientific  method.  The  one  is  seeking  for  absolute 
knowledge  in  a  direction  in  which  there  is  a  positive  bar  to  its  at- 
tainment ;  the  other  has  its  face  turned  toward  that  region  of 
knowledge,  filled  with  will  and  love,  ever  widening  as  we  rise,  of 
that  which  is  best  and  holiest  in  ourselves ;  and  through  this  me- 
dium and  method  it  apprehends  an  Infinite  Love,  which  is  our 
Father  and  End,  and  ever  renews  its  faith  in  his  ultimate  revela- 
tion to  sight  by  the  words  of  Him  who  has  perfectly  carried  out 
this  method,  and  says,  "  I  know  him  because  I  do  his  will ; "  "1 
and  my  Father  are  one." 

Now  I  believe  we  may  see  that  this  subjective  method  of  appre- 
hending the  Universe  and  its  inner  Infinite  Energy  from  which  all 
things  proceed  is  really  knowledge.  At  least  we  may  see  that  it 
is  the  knowledge  to  which  as  finite  beings  we  are  shut  up,  as  we 
go  higher  in  the  scale  of  things  known.  Let  us  observe  how  knowl- 
edge increases  in  subjectivity  as  it  rises. 

I.  The  higher  the  object  of  knowledge,  the  more  of  the  man  is 
concerned  in  the  act  of  cognition.  Thus  we  know  a  material  ob- 
ject, in  that  sense  in  which  we  commonly  speak  of  knowing,  by 
mere  perception.  It  is  simply,  as  it  were,  mirrored  in  our  minds. 
If  our  knowledge  is  to  predicate  something  of  that  object,  —  as, 
for  instance,  persistence,  or  likeness  or  difference  from  other  ob- 
jects, —  we  must  in  knowing  it  add  the  faculties  of  memory  and 
comparison.  To  cognize  such  a  thing  as  motion  or  sequence  we 
need  memory.  We  introduce  the  notion  of  cause  only  by  an  act 
of  the  mind  which  we  have  learned,  not  from  observation,  but 
from  inner  consciousness  of  will.  Observation  alone  can  •  tell  us 
only  sequence  ;  the  causal  connection  between  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent is  an  idea  which  we  acquire  only  from  our  consciousness 
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of  volition,  as  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  our  free  acts. 
Our  notion  of  force,  therefore,  is  a  concept  derived  from  our  sense 
of  effort.  We  may  speak  of  so  many  horse-powers  of  force  ex- 
erted, we  may  have  a  wondering  thought  of  the  mighty  power 
manifested  in  some  vast  natural  upheaval ;  but  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  that  force  except  as  we  have  consciously 
put  forth  effort  to  produce  results  which  we  can  compare  with  the 
one  before  us.  We  think  of  the  force  which  pervades  the  universe 
only  in  terms  of  will.  Thus  as  the  object  of  our  knowledge  rises 
from  mere  matter  to  sequence,  motion,  force,  the  powers  of  the 
man  employed  in  apprehending  it  are  successively  called  in  to  do 
their  part,  —  sense- perception,  memory,  consciousness  of  effort, 
will.  The  higher  the  nature  of  the  thing  known,  the  more  of  the 
man  is  employed  in  knowing  it. 

Now,  as  we  pass  on  to  higher  objects  of  cognition,  we  find  the 
higher  powers  of  the  man  still  more  extensively  and  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  act  of  knowledge.  Such  a  thing  as  design  can  be 
perceived  only  by  a  contriving  being.  It  is  because  we  habitually 
adapt  means  to  ends,  and  combine  complicated  and  dissimilar  agen- 
cies to  one  rational  purpose,  that  we  look  for  and  apprehend  such 
a  thing  as  design  in  the  universe.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  a  thing 
unless  it  shows  some  rational  adaptation  to  an  end.  That  which 
is  merely  capricious  and  unrelated  to  any  conceivable  utility  puts 
us  to  intellectual  confusion.  The  effort  to  understand  nature  is 
but  the  observation  and  generalization  which  seeks  particularly  to 
find  adaptations  existing,  ends  subserved,  order  and  correlation 
and  plan  in  the  various  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But  there 
would  be  no  thought  of  such  a  thing,  no  curiosity  to  find  it,  no 
satisfaction  in  classifying  facts  and  thinking  out  relations,  if  man 
were  not  a  rational  and  contriving  being.  He  lays  the  form  of 
his  own  mind  alongside  the  universe  ;  and  he  predicates  rational- 
ity of  the  existing  order  just  because  he  finds  his  thinking  self 
and  the  world  to  correspond.  So  this  higher  entity  —  this  fact  of 
rational  design  —  is  perceived  only  by  that  faculty  in  us  which  is 
higher  than  mere  sense-perception,  memory,  comparison,  will,  — 
that  faculty  of  contrivance,  the  creative  mind.  To  assert  design 
in  nature  is  but  to  say  that  there  is  something  corresponding  to 
what  we  have  in  ourselves,  and  of  which  we  are  conscious,  namely, 
an  impulse  and  power  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 

But  now  comes  a  still  higher  concept,  the  thought  of  benevolent 
design  as  disclosed  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  simply  the  man  per- 
ceiving, willing,  contriving,  that  is  at  work  upon  this  thought ;  it 
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is  the  man  loving  goodness  and  mercy.   He  would  have  no  concep- 
tion of  benevolence  if  there  were  not  something  benevolent  in    ,  ; 
himself.    In  proportion  as  his  heart  strives  in  the  forming  and  ex- 
ecuting of  benevolent  purposes,  —  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  ] 
sympathy  is  developed  in  him,  —  in  that  proportion  he  exercises  1 
himself  in  considering  whether  ultimate  mercy  and  peace  is  the 
end  which  is  advancing  toward  realization  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  ' 
And  this  is  true,  whether  his  conclusion  from  a  survey  of  the  facts  1 
which  come  under  his  observation  be  that  the  world  is  pervaded  by  j 
benevolence,  or  whether,  like  Schopenhauer,  he  conclude  that  the  j 
sorrow  and  misery  of  existence  vastly  overweighs  its  happiness.  ' 
In  any  case,  it  is  the  benevolent  man  who  is  seeking  benevolence  ! 
in  the  universe,  and  rejoicing  in  the  discovery  of  it,  or  sorrowing  j 
because  its  progress  toward  actualization  is  hid  from  his  eyes. 
To  exercise  one's  self  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter  is  but  to  ■ 
compare  the  world  with  the  mind  —  to  use  the  whole  thinking  and  i 
well-wishing  man  as  an  instrument  of  cognition,  a  standard  of  ' 
comparison,  in  seeking  out  and  measuring  the  ideas  that  are  em- 
bedded in  the  course  of  things.  j 

Thus  the  power  and  importance  of  the  subjective  element  in-  ] 
creases  as  the  object  of  cognition  rises  in  rank.    The  knowing  , 
mind  imports  more  and  more  of  itself  into  the  act,  and  involves  | 
itself  more  and  more  intimately  with  the  object,  so  that  with  more 
and  more  justice  it  might  be  said  of  its  processes,  "  You  are  ideal- 
izing yourself  and   making   that  creation  the  object  of  your  i 
knowledge,  instead  of  coming  to  know  what  actually  exists  in  un-  j 
conscious  nature."    To  know  these  higher  things  —  contrivance,  ; 
benevolence  —  is  to  know  things  which  would  have  no  existence, 
as  such,  in  the  absence  of  a  planning  and  benevolent  mind.    Yet  ' 
these  things  exist  somewhere,  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it ;  and  the 
higher  these  things  rise  in  rank  the  more  of  the  mind  and  will  j 
is  concerned  in  apprehending  them.    Not  simply  cold,  passionless 
observation,  but  love,  enters  into  the  act.    And  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  Infinite  Love,  whom  some  of  our  race  have  apprehended  . 
as  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  can  be  known  only  by  all  the  con-  I 
curring  powers  of  perception,  will,  benevolence,  and  adoration,  the  ; 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  might  of  man.  ] 

II.  As  we  have  passed  along  from  each  of  these  kinds  of  cog-  ; 
nized  objects  to  the  higher,  we  have  perhaps  noticed  that  two  di- 
verse elements  in  the  process  of  knowledge  have  gradually  extri-  | 
cated  themselves  from  each  other,  and  become  so  divergent  as  to  ; 
call  for  separate  consideration.    The  first  of  these  is  the  simple  \ 
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concept  of  the  thing,  the  notion  of  existence,  sequence,  causality, 
design,  benevolence.  This  was  all  that  we  cared  to  concern  our- 
selves with  for  the  moment ;  and  we  only  sought  to  show  that  to 
form  the  notion,  or  to  be  interested  in  it  at  all,  required  more  of 
the  powers  of  mind  and  will  in  proportion  as  the  concept  itself 
came  to  be  of  higher  rank.  But  a  second  element  in  the  process 
of  knowledge  began  to  appear,  namely,  the  consideration  whether 
the  thing  conceived  actually  exists  in  nature  or  not.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  there  is  no  conscious  doubt  that  the  thing  known  exists 
in  the  sensible  world  ;  that  is,  that  the  cognition  is  the  noting  of 
actual  fact.  Of  course  I  am  waiving,  for  the  present,  the  primal 
doubt  derived  from  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  which  is  a 
doubt  below  consciousness.  But  as  the  subjective  element  imports 
itself  more  and  more  into  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  question  inev- 
itably rises,  whether  it  is  objective  fact  which  we  are  cognizing,  or 
whether  it  is  our  own  mind  projected  against  the  universe.  When, 
for  instance,  we  come  to  the  appearance  of  design,  we  know  that 
the  concept  is  derived  from  our  contriving  mind,  but  does  that  de- 
sign actually  exist  in  the  world  or  not?  There  is  hondjide  debate 
whether  classification  of  species  is  a  fact  of  nature  or  a  fact  of 
mind.  We  see  that  mind  is  beginning  to  get  above  nature  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  we  can  hardly  endow  nature  below  us  with  conscious- 
ness and  purpose,  we  can  but  ask,  where  does  the  universe  get 
that  design  which  makes  it  correspond  to  our  conception  of  ration- 
ality? Does  it  exist  there,  or  have  we  put  it  there  because  our 
mind,  being  of  a  piece  with  nature,  has  obediently  followed  it,  and 
admires  its  own  correspondences  as  something  outside  of  itself  ? 

The  doubt  becomes  more  serious  as  we  come  to  consider  the 
facts  of  final  cause  and  benevolent  design.  These  exist  as  con- 
cepts, for  we  talk  and  reason  about  them,  and  our  words  convey  a 
distinct  meaning.  But,  as  applied  to  nature,  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  a  right  to  use  the  terms  final  cause  and 
benevolent  design  at  all.  The  universe  is  itself  unintelligent, 
and  how  shall  it  subserve  a  final  intelligent  purpose  ?  Of  course 
the  argument  from  design  for  the  existence  of  a  creative,  ruling 
Intelligence  comes  in  here  ;  but  evolution  accounts  for  the  facts 
without  presupposing  intelligent  design.  Unconscious  natural  se- 
lection is  indubitably  a  force  that  is  at  work  in  the  world,  whether 
it  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  results  which  Darwin  attributes 
to  it  or  not.  It  at  least  contributes  in  its  degree  to  make  the  ar- 
gument from  design  inconclusive. 

And  then  the  great  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that  it  at- 
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tempts  to  prove  too  much.  Its  intelligent  creative  Power  it  iden- 
tifies with  omnipotent  benevolent  Will,  and  how  can  benevolence 
work  by  such  a  cruel  law  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ?  It  is  not 
so  clear,  after  all,  that  benevolent  design  runs  all  through  the  uni- 
verse. The  very  rocks  of  which  the  earth  is  built  are  compacted  of 
the  suffering  and  death  of  myriads  of  sentient  creatures.  Whole 
classes  of  animals,  endowed  with  capacities  for  pain  and  fear, 
seem  to  exist  only  to  be  harried  and  torn  in  pieces  to  furnish  food 
for  animals  that  are  stronger  and  more  crafty,  —  a  fact  which  is 
relieved  of  its  sickening  cruelty  by  being  referred  to  unintelligent 
survival  and  development  rather  than  to  intelligent  design.  When- 
ever we  venture  to  admire  the  curious  adaptation  of  talons  to  the 
prehension  and  tearing  of  prey,  and  thus  to  the  furnishing  of  sus- 
tenance, the  opposite  fact  that  prey  is  torn  and  suffering  and  death 
produced  stares  us  in  the  face.  We  seek  to  assert  and  believe  in 
a  vast  benevolent  design  pervading  the  universe,  but 
"  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravin  shrieks  against  our  creed." 

Nor  can  we  lightly  pronounce  the  universe  subject  to  a  law  of 
progress.  There  is  change  and  redistribution,  no  doubt ;  but  there 
are  those  who,  from  a  little  different  point  of  view,  hesitate  to  call 
it  progress  to  something  that  is  higher,  and  only  dare  to  assert  a 
development  from  the  indefinite  and  homogeneous  to  a  definite  and 
differentiated  heterogeneity.  Progress  and  development  do  not 
necessarily  mean  the  same  thing.  To  attempt  to  divine  the  end, 
therefore,  toward  which  the  universe  is  striving,  as  something  high 
and  benevolent,  may  easily  be  stigmatized  as  a  most  fond  and 
fatuous  projecting  of  our  own  benevolent  subjectivity  against  the 
world,  and  an  asserting  of  correspondence  which  in  places  is 
shown  not  to  exist. 

Right  at  this  point,  however,  the  benevolent  mind  is  called  upon 
to  involve  itself  still  more  intimately  with  the  object  of  its  knowl- 
edge, so  as  to  become  actually  a  part  of  it.  Granted  that  cruelty 
exists  in  the  universe  ;  who  discovered  that  cruelty  and  cries  out 
against  it  ?  The  observing,  benevolent  mind  itself.  But  does  not 
this  mind  belong  to  the  universe  ?  The  universe,  then,  contains 
not  only  the  cruelty,  but  the  mind  which  strives  against  it.  It 
contains  not  only  the  unintelligent  creatures  of  natural  selection, 
but  also  the  self-conscious  and  adaptive  mind.  In  its  lower  strata 
is  unmoral  necessity ;  in  its  higher  realm  is  freedom  and  striving 
after  moral  purity.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  intelligence  there  is 
selfishness,  war,  bloodshed ;  but  in  the  same  universe,  higher  up, 
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there  is  the  gradual  coming  to  supremacy  of  peace  and  good-will 
and  self-sacrifice.  What  she  tolerates  in  the  lower  realm  she 
strives  against  in  the  higher.  The  stern  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  antagonized,  as  a  higher  spirit  is  acquired  ;  and  the  forth- 
putting  of  Christian  benevolence  is  to  help  the  weak,  the  poor,  the 
vicious  to  survive  —  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  benevolence  we  are  to  take  in 
ourselves  as  a  part  of  that  fact.  The  very  cry  of  your  soul  against 
cruelty  proves  that  there  is  something  higher  in  you,  if  not  in  the 
unconscious  world  of  necessity.  That  very  cry  is  a  striving  up- 
ward toward  a  power  that  is  infinitely  benevolent ;  and  that  cry 
for  redemption  —  "  that  groaning  and  travailing  together  in  pain  " 
—  is  a  part  of  the  great  universe.  With  such  a  travail  of  soul  in 
the  higher  realms  of  God's  world,  there  can  be  no  rest  until  in- 
finite Love  becomes  gloriously  manifest  and  supreme. 

The  universe  which  we  thus  cognize  as  containing  an  inner  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  is  not  the  universe  that  is,  but  the  universe 
that  is  becoming.  Observed  as  it  is,  especially  in  those  lower 
parts  of  it  which  have  not  risen  to  self -consciousness,  this  benevo- 
lence is  not  indisputably  discoverable.  But  when  we  include  our- 
selves, and  involve  ourselves  with  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  we 
discover  that  benevolence  as  a  striving,  a  principle  of  instability, 
which  will  not  allow  of  rest  until  the  obstacles  to  its  supremacy 
are  removed.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  consciousness  that  we  who 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  discover  the  ruling  benevolence 
in  the  world.  That  benevolence  is  in  us  ;  and  it  is  derived  from 
what  we  have  the  likest  God  within  our  souls.  That  which  is 
higher  than  we,  that  toward  which  our  spirits  strive  as  their  end, 
must  also  have  it,  for  He  has  created  it  in  us.  He  rules  the  world 
by  it,  because  as  the  Father  of  our  spirits  He  rules  us  who  have 
his  Spirit ;  because  those  who  will  not  accept  that  Spirit  as  their 
end  are  not  of  the  rising,  progressive  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  all 
progress  and  success  are  in  proportion  as  mercy  and  truth  are 
embodied  in  human  institutions  ;  because  the  striving  and  develop- 
ment in  species  below  us  is  upward  toward  free  and  self-conscious 
man ;  because  even  natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  seem  so  cruel  and  senseless  in  their  province,  are  but  la- 
boring to  bring  the  universe  upward  toward  infinite  Love.  Be- 
nevolence thus  rules,  however,  not  as  tranquilly  victorious  and 
glorified  in  final  peace,  but  as  militant,  as  striving,  as  coming  to 
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rule.  He  who  reigns  in  love  does  not  wait  until  all  that  opposes 
Him  is  out  of  the  way  before  He  calls  himself  King ;  "  he  must 
reign  until  all  his  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet."  It  is  the  uni- 
verse that  is  coming  to  be,  rather  than  the  universe  that  is,  of 
which  we  know  that  its  immanent  and  yet  transcendent  ruling 
Energy  is  Love. 

In  thus  knowing  the  universe,  by  the  aid  of  our  consciousness, 
as  increasingly  pervaded  by  love,  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
are  passing  from  the  realm  of  fact  to  the  realm  of  faith.  Sub- 
jective knowledge  begins  to  outrun  fact.  It  no  longer  prides  itself 
as  does  the  scientific  habit,  on  admitting  no  wish,  no  hope,  to  share 
in  its  process  of  cognition.  It  embraces  as  higher  truth  things 
which  in  this  imperfect  world  have  never  become  actualized  fact. 
It  lives  in  the  contemplation,  not  of  what  is,  but  of  what  shall  be, 
must  be.  It  proclaims  that  thing  as  coming,  as  the  only  thing 
that  is  fit  to  rule.  It  is  discontented  and  at  war  with  the  present 
world  just  in  that  degree  in  which  the  world  runs  its  contented 
course  unmindful  of  its  future.  It  is  self-condemned  and  abhors 
its  own  existence  if  it  loves  nothing  higher  than  the  present  world. 
It  inspires  its  prophets,  who,  in  contemplation  of  the  glorious 
future  revealing  itself  in  glimpses  to  their  obedient  vision,  pro- 
claim a  truth  too  high  and  too  progressive  for  their  age,  and  are 
persecuted  and  slain  by  those  whose  descendants,  coming  by  later 
development  to  accept  their  message  as  among  the  commonplaces 
of  truth,  admiringly  garnish  their  sepulchres.  Here  is  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  knowledge  which  is  behind  the  world,  following  curi- 
ously its  course,  and  noting  its  facts  as  final  truth,  but  knowledge 
that  is  ahead  of  the  world  and  leading  the  world  in  its  train.  It 
accepts  truth,  because  with  its  single  and  spiritual  vision  it  cannot 
otherwise,  and  labors  to  make  that  truth  fact.  The  subjective 
knowledge  of  the  universe  has  become  faith. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  love  and  will  element  in  knowl- 
edge has  become  vastly  more  important  and  overshadowing.  Faith 
and  love  are  engaged  in  creating  their  world.  The  cognizing 
agent  is  no  longer  merely  the  man  observing  the  universe,  includ- 
ing his  benevolent  self  in  his  object  of  cognition,  and  then  infer- 
ring something  as  a  logical  truth.  He  is  actually  taking  possession 
of  and  living  in  his  new  world  ;  his  treasure  is  laid  up  in  heaven. 
He  has  arrived  at  his  position,  not  by  scientific  generalization,  but 
by  love.  He  may  not  be  a  scientific  man  at  all ;  he  may  have 
reasoning  powers  of  very  inferior  order.  He  may  not  think  of 
the  "  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed," 
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and  which  without  love  is  unknowable ;  but  he  does  strive  upward 
toward  the  Father  of  his  spirit.  He  is  not  simply  believing  and 
inferring ;  he  is  believing  and  doing.  Thus  "  willing  to  do  his 
will  he  knows ;  "  he  has  a  religious  knowledge  of  the  Unknowable. 
He  is  treading  the  same  path  with  Him  who,  treading  it  perfectly 
and  to  the  end,  said,  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing ;  as 
I  hear  I  judge,  and  my  judgment  is  just,  because  I  do  not  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 

By  this  knowledge  through  the  Spirit  man  has  attained  to  the 
possibility  of  revelation.  Inspiration  is  but  obedience  purified 
and  with  a  single  eye  ;  the  pure  in  heart  see  God.  Much  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  was  local  and  temporary  in  its  subject  and 
application ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  was  revelation  for  all 
time;  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
These  men,  and  Jesus  especially  to  whom  they  all  pointed,  looked 
not  at  the  universe  below  them  to  find  God ;  they  proclaimed  Him 
to  whom  all  that  was  best  and  purest  in  themselves  bowed  down. 
Such  knowledge  of  God  is  the  most  subjective  of  all  knowledge. 
It  involves  the  whole  knowing  and  loving  and  obeying  man,  and 
it  sanctifies  him  in  the  very  act  of  thus  knowing.  "  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

George  F,  Genung, 

New  London,  Conn. 


NEGLECTED  FACTORS  IN  THE  PEOBLEM  OF 
REFORM. 

Reform  is  a  large  word,  which  includes  the  agencies  at  work 
both  for  the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  human  ills.  The  passion 
for  reform  is  in  the  air,  although  as  yet  there  is  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  attention  devoted  to  stopping  suffering  and  crime  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  their  sources.  In  philanthropy  the  world 
is  hardly  more  advanced  than  in  agriculture.  In  Mexico  and  in 
Persia  a  shaft  of  wood  and  a  stick  make  a  plough.  Even  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  philanthropy  seldom  gets  beyond  attempts  to 
cure  individual  suffering  and  sin.  And  yet  the  neglected  factors 
in  the  problem  of  reform  are  daily  receiving  more  attention.  The 
trend  of  things  is  in  the  right  direction.  We  can  only  hope  a 
little  to  accelerate  its  speed. 
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All  organisms  are  the  product  of  two  forces,  the  parental  and 
the  environing.  Each  man  is  composed  of  what  has  come  from 
his  ancestors,  and  what  is  absorbed  from  his  surroundings.  A 
state  and  a  social  movement  are  organisms.  At  the  heart  of  each 
is  a  germ  of  life  which  draws  materials  for  growth  from  what 
touches  it,  as  a  grain-seed  is  nourished  by  earth,  air,  and  sunlight. 
The  tendencies  of  a  man  are  determined  by  his  birth,  but  his 
actuality  is  formed  by  an  "  infinite  number  of  influences  which 
have  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  ultimate  constitution  for  good  or 
evil."  Heredity  and  environment  largely  determine  human  life. 
While  this  statement  is  generally  accepted,  it  is  not  appreciated. 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  show  that  a  large  part  of 
intemperance,  pauperism,  and  crime  are  produced  by  heredity  and 
environment,  and  consequently  that  all  intelligent  and  successful 
effort  for  the  removal  of  these  evils  must  begin  with  a  study  of 
these  facts. 

I.  Heredity  and  Intemperance.  —  An  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion of  heredity  to  the  alcohol-habit  can  be  easily  made,  under  the 
direction  of  specialists  too  honored  to  allow  of  a  suggestion  of  fa- 
naticism. I  will  condense  the  testimony  of  a  few  experts.  Dr.  T. 
D.  Crothers,  of  Walnut  Lodge,  Hartford,  in  a  paper  on  "  In- 
ebriety and  Heredity  "  (1886),  makes  the  following  statements : 
"  Alcoholic  heredity,  or  the  transmission  of  a  special  tendency  to 
use  spirits,  or  any  narcotic,  to  excess  is  much  more  common  than  is 
supposed.  ...  In  the  line  of  direct  heredity  —  or  those  inebriates 
whose  parents  or  grandparents  used  spirits  to  excess  —  we  find 
that  about  one  in  every  three  cases  can  be  traced  to  inebriate  an- 
cestors." "  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  these  parents  are  mod- 
erate, or  only  occasional  excessive  users  of  spirits.  If  the  father 
is  a  moderate  drinker  and  the  mother  a  nervous,  consumptive 
woman,  or  one  with  a  weak,  nervous  organization,  inebriety  very 
often  follows  in  the  children.  If  both  parents  use  wine  or  beer 
on  the  table  continuously,  temperate,  sober  children  will  be  the 
exception.  If  the  mother  uses  various  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks 
as  medicines,  or  narcotic  drugs  for  real  or  imaginary  purposes,  the 
inebriety  of  the  children  is  very  common.  Many  cases  have  been 
noted  of  mothers  using  wine,  beer,  or  some  form  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  for  lung  trouble,  or  other  affections,  and  the  children  born 
during  this  period  have  been  inebriates,  while  others  born  before 
and  after  this  drink-period  have  been  temperate." 

In  the  group  of  heredities  called  "  indirect,"  Dr.  Crothers  finds 
the  cause  of  about  one  fourth  of  all  inebriety. 
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Of  the  group  which  he  calls  "  complex  border-land  cases,"  or 
those  wh(^e  ancestors  have  been  victims  of  diseases  which  tend  to- 
ward the  drink-habit,  or  to  conditions  which  expose  to  it,  he  says : 
"  Fully  one  fourth  of  all  inebriates  are  of  this  class.  ...  In 
these  cases  there  seems  to  be  in  certain  families  a  regular  cycle  of 
degenerative  diseases.  Thus  in  one  generation  great  eccentricity, 
genius,  and  a  high  order  of  emotional  development.  ...  In  the 
next  generation  insane,  inebriates,  feeble-minded,  or  idiots.  In 
the  third  generation  paupers,  criminals,  tramps,  epileptics,  idiots, 
insane,  consumptives,  and  inebriates.  In  the  fourth  generation 
they  die  out,  or  may  swing  back  to  great  genius,  pioneers  and 
heroes,  or  leaders  of  extreme  movements."  The  study  of  a  large 
number  of  inebriates  shows  both  mental  and  physical  legacies 
from  parents.  "  Bad-shaped  heads  and  bodies,  retarded  or  excess- 
ive growth,  club  feet,  cleft  palate,  defective  eyesight,  great  gross- 
ness  of  organization,  or  extreme  frailty  of  development,  are  com- 
mon among  children  of  this  class.  Mental  heredity  is  equally 
clear.  Mental  instability  and  mental  feebleness  are  common. 
From  this  mental  heritage  result :  (1)  diminution  of  longevity ; 
(2)  the  race  with  the  evil  entail  must  die  out ;  (3)  where  this 
heredity  is  retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  union  with  different  cur- 
rents of  heredity,  strange  compounds  result,  as,  for  example,  if 
to  alcoholic-heredity  is  united  a  heritage  of  insanity,  idiocy  and 
aU  grades  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  mixed  insanities  follow." 
Ribot  says  :  "  The  passion  known  as  dipsomania,  or  alcoholism,  is 
so  frequently  transmitted  that  all  are  agreed  in  considering  its 
heredity  as  the  rule.  Not,  however,  that  the  passion  for  drink  is 
always  transmitted  in  that  identical  form,  for  it  often  degenerates 
into  mania,  idiocy,  and  hallucination.  Conversely,  insanity  in 
the  parents  may  become  alcoholism  in  the  descendants.  This  con- 
tinued metamorphosis  plainly  shows  how  near  passion  comes  to 
insanity,  how  closely  the  successive  generations  are  connected,  and 
consequently  what  a  weight  of  responsibility  rests  on  each  indi- 
vidual." Dr.  Morel,  of  Paris,  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
hereditary  effects  of  alcoholism  in  the  children  of  the  Commune. 
He  inquired  into  the  mental  state  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren, ranging  from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  most  of  whom 
had  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  behind  the  barricades. 
"  This  examination,"  he  says,  "  has  confirmed  me  in  my  previous 
convictions  as  to  the  baneful  effects  produced  by  alcohol,  not  only 
in  the  individuals  who  use  this  detestable  drink  to  excess,  but  also 
in  their  descendants.     On  their  depraved  physiognomy  is  im- 
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pressed  the  threefold  stamp  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
degeneracy."  Dr.  Elam,  after  describing  the  effects  of  inebriety 
on  the  individual  using  alcohol,  says  :  "  All  this,  fearful  as  it  is, 
would  be  comparatively  of  trifling  importance,  did  the  punishment 
descend  only  on  the  individual  concerned,  and  terminate  there. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  so,  for  there  is  no  phase  of  humanity  in 
which  hereditary  influence  is  so  marked  and  characteristic  as  this. 
The  children  unquestionably  do  suffer  for  or  from  the  sins  of  the 
parent  even  unto  untold  generations.  And  thus  the  evil  spreads 
from  the  individual  to  the  family,  from  family  to  community  and 
to  the  population  at  large,  which  is  endangered  in  its  highest  in- 
terests by  the  presence  and  contact  of  a  morbid  variety  in  its 
midst."  1  Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  "  Botanical  Garden  "  (1781), 
says  :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  diseases  from  drinking  spirit- 
uous or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become  hereditary,  even  to 
the  third  generation,  gradually  increasing,  if  the  cause  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  family  becomes  extinct."  ^ 

Intemperance  is  both  a  crime  and  a  disease.  It  results  from 
many  causes,  —  the  foremost  among  which  is  heredity.  Dr.  Crothers 
accounts  for  by  far  the  largest  part  —  at  least  three  fourths  —  of 
all  inebriety  either  by  direct  or  indirect  heredity. 

Hardly  secondary  to  this  is  the  influence  of  environment.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  few  are  intemperate  rather  than  so  many.  The 
pernicious  environment  is  very  complex.  Example  does  much : 
other  things  do  more.  "  Many  are  miserable  because  they  drink, 
more  drink  because  they  are  miserable."  Misery  as  a  cause  of 
inebriety  is  a  department  of  inquiry  that  the  professional  reformer 
seldom  touches.  Unhappy  marriages  are  responsible  for  a  vast 
deal  of  intemperance. 

"  I  must  mix  myself  with  action 
Lest  I  wither  by  despair  " 

explains  a  large  part  of  the  mad  activity  of  our  time.  It  explains 
also  much  dissipation.  An  environment  of  suffering,  with  little 
resistance  from  trust  in  Providence,  or  from  faith  that  happiness 
in  sequel  works  with  righteousness,  results  in  attempts  to  drown 
consciousness  in  alcohol,  or  to  dull  it  with  opiates.  Moderate 
drinking  does  not  always,  or  usually,  among  the  better  classes  end 
in  drunkenness.  Its  evil  is  more  in  the  second  generation  than  the 
first.  But  failure  in  business,  unhappy  domestic  life,  ill  health 
long  continued,  change  the  cry  of  the  poet  in  "  Locksley  Hall "  to 

1  A  Physician's  ProUemSy  pp.  108,  109. 

2  Foundation  of  Deathy  p.  174. 
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"  I  must  drown  myself  in  liquor, 
Lest  I  wither  by  despair." 

Intemperance  is  the  cause  of  misery.  The  reverse  is  equally 
true,  —  misery  is  the  cause  of  intemperance.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  fact  that  in  all  great  cities  many  people  live  in  condi- 
tions which  make  aspiration  and  decency  impossible ;  with  the  sa- 
loon under  the  same  roof ;  with  sight  and  fume  of  liquor  constantly 
present ;  live  so  poorly  that  anything  which  apparently  will  help 
to  digest  the  tough  meat  and  hard  bread  is  welcome  ;  live  so  that 
most  of  the  restraint  which  comes  from  the  approval  of  the  good 
is  unknown,  —  the  wonder  increases  that  so  many  live  decent  lives. 

The  elements  in  the  vicious  environment  are  many.  Where  vile 
water  is  supplied  to  the  people  a  large  proportion  will  prefer  beer 
which  is  usually  made  with  water  from  artesian  wells  to  that  which 
comes  in  pipes  saturated  by  the  filth  of  sewers.  In  three  cities  at 
least  in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  any  very  radical  reform  in 
this  direction  is  impossible  until  a  good  water  supply  is  secured. 
Children  grow  where  every  word  is  vicious,  and  liquor  is  as  com- 
mon as  water.  A  child  born  and  reared  in  such  circumstances  is  al- 
most past  praying  for,  except  he  be  taken  out  of  them  and  placed 
where  purity  and  virtue  can  have  a  fair  chance  at  him.  A  large 
class  who  become  drunkards  are  young  men  who  live  in  cities  and 
towns,  in  boarding-houses.  They  work  aU  day.  Evening  comes. 
Where  shaU  they  go  ?  They  have  no  fires  in  their  rooms.  They 
are  not  wanted  at  their  lodgings.  There  is  no  society  there.  A 
young  man  loves  society.  Where  can  he  go  to  get  it?  Into  the 
street  ?  The  streets  of  any  large  city  at  night  are  full  of  tempta- 
tions. He  thinks  he  wiU  try  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. That  is  for  members.  He  thinks  he  can  at  least  go  into 
the  reading-room.  But  there  he  finds  a  sign  saying,  "  Any  persons 
not  members  must  apply  at  the  desk  for  permission  to  enter."  He 
goes  out.  Shall  he  go  to  a  church  ?  The  churches  are  closed,  and 
as  cold  and  gloomy  as  prisons.  But  the  saloon  is  always  open. 
There  is  music;  there  are  papers;  there  is  rational  and  decent 
amusement ;  there  are  a  lot  of  genial  fellows,  and  there  is  the  devil 
manipulating  them  all.  I  have  walked  the  streets  of  large  cities 
and  tried  to  find  some  place  in  which  I  could  pass  the  evening 
pleasantly,  and  the  only  doors  open  to  me,  with  my  resources, 
were  those  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  saloon,  and  of  what  is  equally 
persistent  and  more  infamous.  The  wonder  is  that  men  in  such 
circumstances  are  as  decent  as  they  are.  Many  of  them  were 
bom  of  drunkards,  and  they  are  in  conditions  that  stimulate  all 
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that  is  bad  within  them.  They  are  compelled  to  live  so  that  de- 
cency and  sobriety  are  almost  impossible.  Heredity  furnishes  the 
vitiated  nature  ;  environment  surrounds  it  with  fascinating  allure- 
ments to  gratify  its  innate  tendencies;  and  intemperance  follows 
as  naturally  as  a  harvest  from  the  sowing  of  seed. 

II.  Heredity^  Environment^  and  Pauperism.  —  It  has  been 
said  that  paupers  are  not  simply  the  poor,  but  the  willfully  poor. 
That  word  "  willful "  indicates  that  the  fault  is  all  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  at  all  with  ancestors  and  society.  Pauperism  is 
more  a  disease  than  a  crime.  Laziness  is  easily  denounced  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  It  results  from  lack  of  vitality.  Where 
there  is  abundant  vitality  the  individual  either  ceases  to  be  a  drone 
or  becomes  a  criminal.  Hence  Mr.  Dugdale  says :  "  Crime  as 
compared  to  pauperism  indicates  vigor."  But  what  does  lack  of 
vitality  signify?  Plainly,  defective  parentage.  As  men  are  born 
with  physical  deformity,  so  are  they  born  with  mental  and  moral 
and  volitional  deformity.  A  child  of  intemperance  comes  into  the 
world  diseased.  Licentiousness  has  debilitated  the  parents ;  the 
children  are  the  weaker.  Intemperance  and  licentiousness  go  to- 
gether. From  such  wedlock  paupers  are  born.  Mr.  Dugdale  says 
again :  "  Hereditary  pauperism  seems  to  be  more  fixed  than  hered- 
itary crime,  for  very  much  of  crime  is  the  misdirection  of  faculty, 
and  is  amenable  to  discipline,  while  very  much  of  pauperism  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  vital  power,  the  lines  of  pauperism  being  in  many 
cases  identical  with  such  lines  of  organic  disease  of  mind  or  body 
as  insanity,  consumption,  syphilis,  which  cause  from  generation  to 
generation  the  successive  extinction  of  capacity,  till  death  super- 
venes." I  have  found  nothing  on  this  subject  so  concise  and  com- 
prehensive as  Mr.  Dugdale's  "Tentative  Inductions  on  Pauper- 
ism," which  I  quote  entire.^ 

"  1.  Pauperism  is  an  indication  of  weakness  of  some  kind,  either 
youth,  disease,  old  age,  injury ;  or,  for  women,  childbirth. 

"  2.  It  is  divisible  into  hereditary  and  induced  pauperism. 

"3.  Hereditary  pauperism  rests  upon  disease  in  some  form, 
tends  to  terminate  in  extinction,  and  may  be  called  the  sociolog- 
ical aspect  of  physical  degeneration. 

"  4.  The  debility  and  diseases  which  enter  most  largely  into  its 
production  are  the  result  of  sexual  licentiousness. 

"  5.  Pauperism  in  adult  age,  especially  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
indicates  a  hereditary  tendency  which  may  or  may  not  be  modified 
by  the  environment. 

1  The  Jukes,  Dugdale,  revised  edition. 
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"  6.  Pauperism  follows  men  more  frequently  than  women,  indi- 
cating a  decided  tendency  to  hereditary  pauperism. 

"  7.  The  different  degrees  of  adult  pauperism,  from  out-door  re- 
lief to  almshouse  charity,  indicate  in  the  main  different  gradations 
of  waning  vitality.  In  this  light  the  whole  question  is  opened  up, 
whether  indolence,  which  the  dogmatic  aphorism  says  '  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,'  is  not,  after  all,  a  mark  of  under vitalization,  and  an 
effect  which  acts  only  as  a  secondary  cause. 

"  8.  Induced  pauperism  results  from  bad  administration  of  the 
law,  or  temporary  weakness,  or  disability  in  the  recipient. 

"  9.  The  pauperism  of  childhood  is  an  accident  of  life  rather 
than  a  hereditary  characteristic. 

"  10.  The  youngest  child  has  a  tendency  to  become  the  pauper 
of  the  family. 

"  11.  Youngest  children  are  more  likely  than  the  older  ones  to 
become  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house  through  the  misconduct,  or 
misfortune,  of  parents. 

"  12.  Such  younger  children  who  remain  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house long  enough  to  form  associations  that  live  in  the  memory 
and  habits  that  continue  in  the  conduct  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  spontaneously  revert  to  that  condition  whenever  any  emergency 
of  life  overtakes  them,  and  domesticate  there  more  readily  than 
older  children  whose  greater  strength  has  kept  them  out  during 
youth. 

"  13.  Induced  pauperism  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the 
hereditary  form." 

Mr.  Dugdale's  studies  confirm  my  own  more  imperfect  investi- 
gations. Pauperism  is  primarily  caused  by  lack  of  vitality.  It  is 
transmitted  weakness.  It  carries  with  it  tendencies  to  habits  and 
vices  which  almost  invariably  manifest  themselves.  Weakness 
transmitted  will  be  increased  by  lack  of  will.  The  pauper  is  the 
natural  prey  of  licentiousness,  and  licentiousness  is,  even  in  those 
who  are  born  strong,  a  prolific  cause  of  intemperance. 

Debilitated  physical  conditions  make  exertion  distasteful,  and 
sometimes  impossible.  The  vitiated  moral  condition  makes  the 
man  impervious  to  moral  motives.  Let  me  quote  a  passage  from 
"  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London."  "  Every  room  in  these  rot- 
ten and  reeking  tenement  houses,  a  family,  often  two.  In  one  cel- 
lar a  sanitary  inspector  reports  finding  a  father,  mother,  three  chil- 
dren, and  four  pigs !  .  .  .  Here  are  seven  people  living  in  one 
underground  kitchen,  and  a  little  dead  child  lying  in  the  same 
room.    Elsewhere  is  a  poor  widow,  her  three  children,  and  a  child 
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who  had  been  dead  thirteen  days.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  cab- 
man, had  shortly  before  committed  suicide.  ...  In  another  room 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  from  twenty-nine  years  of  age  down- 
wards, live,  eat,  and  sleep  together.  Here  is  a  mother  who  turns 
her  children  into  the  street  in  the  early  evening  because  she  lets 
her  room  for  immoral  purposes  until  long  after  midnight,  when 
the  poor  little  wretches  creep  back  again,  if  they  have  not  found 
some  miserable  shelter  elsewhere."  What  must  be  the  legacy 
from  such  parentage  ?  What  must  be  the  effect  where  such  is  the 
sole  environment  of  a  lifetime  ?  How  worse  than  useless  to  expect 
to  uplift  such  people  by  a  few  soup-houses ;  by  a  few  visitors,  gen- 
erally women;  by  now  and  then  a  mission  chapel!  What  are 
these  among  so  many?  Ten  years  ago  the  almshouses  of  New 
York  were  carefully  inspected,  and  nearly  10,000  of  their  inmates 
personally  interviewed.  Few  were  found  who  had  ever  owned  any 
property.  32  per  cent,  were  wholly  illiterate,  and  only  30  per 
cent,  had  received  a  fair  common-school  education.  85  per  cent, 
of  the  men  had  been  intemperate,  and  42  per  cent,  among  the 
women.  55  per  cent,  had  intemperate  fathers,  and  over  82  per 
cent,  intemperate  mothers.^  Overcrowding,  intemperance,  and  the 
social  evil  act  and  react  on  the  pauper  and  produce  a  progeny  of 
weakness,  vice,  and  crime.  The  districts  most  overcrowded  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  and  the  vilest  of  dramshops,  and  the 
most  unblushing  licentiousness.  No  city  suffers  more  deeply  from 
overcrowding  than  New  York.  The  tenth  ward  has  a  density  of 
243,000  to  the  square  mile.  A  space  of  less  than  30  acres  in  the 
fourth  ward  shelters  17,611  persons,  nearly  600  to  a  plot  200  feet 
square.  16  families  in  a  single  25-foot  dwelling  are  common. 
100  souls  in  a  single  tenement  of  that  size  is  nothing  unusual, 
and  in  some  cases  this  number  is  doubled.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  94,000  families  in  Berlin  who  live  with  a  single  room  to  a 
family,  and  that  25,000  of  these  families  burrow  in  cellar  apart- 
ments. In  such  conditions  homes  are  impossible.  Vice  and  pau- 
perism naturally  spring  from  such  soil.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  those  who  live  in  such  circumstances  are  not  strong,  either 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  the  certainty  of  the  infernal  har- 
vest is  evident.  Pauperism  is  inevitable.  Dr.  Behrends,  in  "  So- 
cialism and  Christianity,"  says^  that  the  primary  and  purely 
personal  causes  of  pauperism  are  "  idleness  and  improvidence." 
Later  in  the  same  lecture  he  says :  "  Illiteracy,  intemperance,  over- 
crowding, and  the  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie,  —  these  are  the 
1  Dr.  Charles  Hoyt,  Pauperism.  ^  Pp.  192^  195. 
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four  social  causes  of  pauperism."  The  latter  statement  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  the  former  is  not  true.  Defective  parentage 
caused  by  disease,  by  sexual  excesses,  by  exhaustion  of  vitality  from 
overwork,  by  a  vicious  environment,  is  "  the  primary  and  personal 
cause  of  pauperism."  "Idleness  and  improvidence"  inevitably, 
and  almost  necessarily,  follow,  and  tend  to  reproduce  themselves 
according  to  the  same  law  by  which  they  exist. 

III.  Heredity^  Environment^  and  Crime.  —  The  hereditary  na- 
ture of  crime  is  unquestionable.  By  this  is  not  meant  simply  that 
criminals  are  children  of  criminals,  but  also  that  they  inherit  such 
traits  of  physical  and  psychical  constitution  as  naturally  lead  to 
crime.  Ribot  says  ;  "  The  heredity  of  the  tendency  to  thieving  is 
so  generally  admitted  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  to- 
gether facts  which  abound  in  every  record  of  judicial  proceedings." 
He  cites  as  an  illustration  the  genealogy  of  the  Chretien  family 
from  Dr.  Despine's  "  Psychologic  Naturelle." 

"The  father  had  three  sons,  Pierre,  Thomas,  and  Jean-Baptiste. 
1.  Pierre  had  a  son,  Jean-Francois,  who  was  condemned  for  life 
to  hard  labor  for  robbery  and  murder.  2.  Thomas  had  two  sons : 
(1)  Francois,  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  murder,  and  (2)  Mar- 
tin, condemned  to  death  for  murder.  Martin's  son  died  in  Cay- 
enne, whither  he  had  been  transported  for  robbery.  3.  Jean-Bap- 
tiste had  a  son,  Jean-Fran9ois,  whose  wife  was  Marie  Taurd  (be- 
longing to  a  family  of  incendiaries).  This  Jean-Francois  had 
seven  children :  (1)  Jean-Francois,  found  guilty  of  several  rob- 
beries ;  died  in  prison ;  (2)  Benoist,  fell  off  a  roof  which  he  had 
scaled,  and  was  killed ;  (3)  Christian,  nicknamed  Clain,  found 
guilty  of  several  robberies,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  (4) 
Marie-Reine,  died  in  prison,  where  she  had  been  sent  for  theft; 
(5)  Marie-Rose,  same  fate,  same  deeds ;  (6)  Victor,  now  in  jail 
for  theft ;  (7)  Victorine,  married  one  Lemaire ;  their  son  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  murder  and  robbery."  Ribot  adds :  "  We 
have  given  this  instance  because  it  cuts  short  all  explanations  drawn 
from  the  influence  of  education  and  example.  Doubtless  it  is  dif- 
ficult in  many  cases  to  determine  what  is  due  to  education  and 
what  to  nature ;  and  the  children  of  thieves  are  not  very  likely  to 
be  trained  to  honesty  by  their  parents ;  but  still  nature  is  always 
the  stronger  agency."  ^ 

The  studies  of  Mr.  Dugdale  among  State-prison  convicts  in  New 
York  State  reveal  some  startling  facts.  They  illustrate  the  part 
played,  both  by  heredity  and  environment,  in  the  production  of 
1  Ribot,  Heredity,  p.  91. 
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criminals.  233  cases  were  examined,  and  the  examinations  so  far 
verified  as  to  be  considered  reliable.  Of  this  number,  23.03  per 
cent,  were  of  neurotic  stock.  By  neurotic  stock  is  meant  "  those 
who  are  descended  from,  related  to  by  blood,  or  are  themselves  ei- 
ther idiotic,  insane,  epileptic,  paralytic,  or  otherwise  nervously  dis- 
ordered." 40.77  per  cent,  were  orphans  ;  46.78  per  cent,  had  had 
neglected  childhood ;  75.63  were  habitual  criminals ;  22.74  per 
cent,  were  House  of  Refuge  boys ;  17.16  per  cent,  were  of  criminal 
families ;  22.31  per  cent,  were  of  pauper  stock ;  42.49  per  cent, 
were  of  intemperate  family  ;  39.05  per  cent,  were  habitual  drunk- 
ards; and  79.41  per  cent,  were  without  trade.  Of  the  233  exam- 
ined, the  figures  show  that  nearly  one  in  every  four  was  born  of 
nervously  disordered  parentage.  Mr.  Dugdale  says :  "  This  close 
relationship  between  nervous  disorders  and  crime  runs  parallel 
with  the  experience  of  England,  where  '  the  ratio  of  insane  to  sane 
criminals  is  thirty-four  times  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  lunatics  to 
the  whole  population  of  England ;  or,  if  we  take  half  the  popula- 
tion to  represent  the  adults,  which  supply  the  convict  prisons,  we 
shall  have  the  criminal  lunatics  in  excess  in  the  high  proportion  of 
seventeen  to  one.'"  "It  has  been  said  that  'whatever  is  physio- 
logically right  is  morally  right,'  and  in  these  tables  we  have  a  con- 
firmation of  that  saying  by  its  converse,  that  whatever  is  physio- 
logically unsound  is  morally  rotten ;  for  we  find  that  murder, 
rape,  and  arson,  crimes  which  arouse  our  abhorrence  and  indigna- 
tion the  most,  for  which  the  law  awards  the  most  severe  penalties, 
and  which  all  men  in  all  nations  are  agreed  to  look  upon  as  un- 
pardonable, are  perpetrated  by  a  class  of  men  whose  probable 
capacity  for  self-government  is  2^  times  less  than  that  of  criminals 
who  prey  upon  property,  and  whose  probable  mental  unsoundness 
is  34  times  greater  than  that  of  the  average  community."  ^  About 
43  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  examined  were  of  intemperate  family, 
and  51  per  cent,  of  the  House  of  Refuge  boys.  We  find  that 
79.41  per  cent,  never  learned  a  trade,  and  presumptively  were  in 
the  condition  of  those  for  whom  Satan  finds  mischief.  Failure 
to  learn  a  trade  is  chargeable  usually  to  parentage,  and  so  the 
evil  resulting  from  intermittent  industry  must  be  in  part  at  least 
the  fault  of  ancestry.  A  terrible  fact  is  the  large  number  of 
House  of  Refuge  boys  who  are  found  in  prison.  Nearly  23  per 
cent,  of  all  the  convicts  examined  had  been  in  Houses  of  Ref- 
uge, and  of  that  number  98  per  cent,  were  habitual  criminals. 
These  figures  show  that  the  environment  of  Houses  of  Refuge  at 
^  The  Jukes,  revised  edition,  p.  87. 
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least  does  not  lead  to  reform.  Concerning  diseases  among  crim- 
inals, Dr.  Bruce  Thomson  says :  "  In  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  accumulation  of  morbid  appearances  as  I 
witness  in  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  die  here. 
Scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  die  of  one  disease,  for  almost 
every  organ  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  diseased ;  and  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  life  could  have  been  supported  in  such  a  diseased 
frame.  Their  moral  nature  seems  equally  diseased  with  their 
physical  frame ;  and  whilst  their  mode  of  life  in  prison  reani- 
mates their  physical  health,  I  doubt  whether  their  minds  are 
equally  benefited,  if  improved  at  all.  On  a  close  acquaintance 
with  criminals,  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  I  consider  that  nine  in 
ten  are  of  inferior  intellect,  but  that  all  are  excessively  cunning." 
But  no  figures  are  needed  to  prove  that  a  criminal  ancestry  and 
an  environment  of  vice,  violence,  and  criminal  opportunity,  will 
surely  lead  to  crime.  To  expect  otherwise  would  be  to  look  for 
the  reversal  of  the  law  that  what  is  sown  will  be  reaped.  If  for 
two  hundred  years  the  Bach  family  produced  eminent  musicians, 
there  is  more  reason  to  expect  that  the  Juke  family  will  produce 
thieves  and  harlots  until  a  new  stock  is  created  or  the  family  be- 
comes extinct.  Ancestry  determines  tendency.  Actuality  is  usu- 
ally a  product  of  heritage  and  surrounding.  When  both  are 
criminal,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  what  are  the  probabilities  that  the  offspring  will  be 
criminal. 

Before  any  wise  reform  can  be  advanced  looking  toward  the 
removal  of  intemperance,  pauperism,  or  crime,  there  must  be  a 
careful  study  of  the  causes  of  these  evils.  Diagnosis  in  social  dis- 
ease, as  in  physical,  should  precede  resort  to  remedies.  Until 
recently,  there  has  been  almost  total  neglect  of  what  has  been 
abundantly  shown  to  be  important  factors  in  the  problem  of  re- 
form. A  recent  number  of  "  Lend  a  Hand  "  contains  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Dr.  Holmes  has  said,  '  The  patient  may  almost  always  be 
saved,  if  the  doctor  is  called  in  time,  but  he  should  be  called  two 
or  three  hundred  years  before  the  patient  is  born.'  It  is  not  quite 
convenient  for  the  new  charity  of  to-day  to  root  out  the  seeds  of 
the  pauper  disease  found  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  but  it  does  the  next  best  thing ;  it  seeks  to  cure  the  pau- 
perism of  the  twentieth  and  succeeding  centuries  by  shutting  up 
the  pauper-factories  of  to-day."  The  history  of  the  dealing  with 
all  the  classes  mentioned  in  this  paper,  by  society,  is  mournful 
reading.    Even  well-meant  attempts  at  philanthropy  have  been  so 
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poorly  administered  that  they  have  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished the  evils  at  which  they  were  directed.  Temperance-workers 
have  wasted  their  energies  on  laws  impossible  to  execute  in  large 
cities,  and  have  left  the  intemperate  in  unimproved  conditions  of 
temptation  and  tendency.  The  only  attempt  which  they  have 
made  at  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  heredity  to  inebriety,  of 
which  I  have  heard,  is  the  Bureau  of  Heredity  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  this  is  of  recent  date.  In  this  country  temperance  agita- 
tors have  almost  ignored  the  duty  of  giving  some  benefit  to  those 
from  whom  an  evil  has  been  taken.  Inquiries  concerning  how  the 
masses  live ;  concerning  sanitary  conditions,  and  their  relation  to 
the  virtue  and  vice  of  the  people ;  concerning  the  causes  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  have  seldom  been  started  by  professional  reform- 
ers. Lawmakers  have  gone  on  year  after  year  making  laws  con- 
cerning tramps,  and  tramps  have  multiplied  in  spite  of  the  laws ; 
while  those  who  were  elected  because  they  were  the  tools  of  crimi- 
nal-makers have  devoted  their  hours  of  idleness  to  ignoring  the 
questions  which  were  to  be  decided  by  their  votes.  Laws  have 
not  touched  the  heart  of  the  problems  which  are  pressing  upon  us. 
Social  theorists  have  done  little  more.  Henry  George  would  bring 
the  millennium  by  putting  all  taxes  on  land,  but  he  forgets  hu- 
man nature.  Labor-reformers  would  bring  a  better  day  by  a  rev- 
olution in  the  social  order,  but  they  overlook  human  nature.  Un- 
til heredity  is  changed,  physical  and  moral  deterioration  will  move 
side  by  side  in  ever  expanding  streams.  The  subject  is  too  great 
for  more  than  a  few  suggestions  concerning  it  on  the  practical  side. 

I.  While  heredity  is  the  strongest  force  known  in  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity,  it  is  always  susceptible  of  modification  by 
environment,  except  in  cases  of  organic  defect,  as  in  idiocy  and 
lunacy.  A  vicious  tendency  which  finds  no  congenial  sphere  for 
growth  will  still  be  transmitted,  but  with  its  force  broken.  If  the 
beneficent  environment  continues  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
evil  heritage  will  be  practically  eliminated.  Evil  environment 
produces  and  perpetuates  bad  heredity ;  while  good  environment 
tends  to  its  eradication.  No  man  is  all  bad.  The  environment 
brings  out  and  develops  the  tendencies  in  each  to  which  it  is  mag- 
netic. 

II.  No  reform  in  the  long  run  can  prevail  which  does  not  look 
toward  the  creation  of  sober  and  pure  and  law-abiding  stock.  If 
a  temperance  revival  results  in  all  the  inmates  of  a  tenement 
house,  of  adult  years,  signing  a  pledge  and  keeping  it,  that  is  no 
sure  ground  for  supposing  that  the  children  born  during  the  years 
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of  their  parents'  inebriety  will  continue  temperate.    If,  on  the  I 

other  hand,  the  region  where  those  people  lived  is  changed ;  if  1 

they  are  accustomed  to  virtue  and  decency,  and  have  before  them  • 
lofty  examples  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  are  enabled  to 

live  so  that  home  is  not  a  farce,  it  will  make  comparatively  little  i 

difference  whether  or  not  the  pledge  is  taken.    Organisms  are  ! 

like  their  environment.    Men  are  like  their  surroundings.    They  ! 

mould  the  individual,  and  modify  the  tendencies  which  he  inherits.  ( 
If  reform,  in  any  of  the  departments  considered  in  this  paper,  is 

permanent,  it  will  be  as  a  result  of  such  influences  on  society  as  j 

have  made  a  new  and  better  environment,  and  consequently  a  ! 

better  stock.  ; 

III.  The  practical  question  then  arises  as  to  how  these  results  ] 
may  be  realized.    They  can  never  be  realized  by  any  treatment  of  ' 
the  vicious  and  criminal  and  pauper  classes  which  fails  to  recog-  * 
nize  and  to  hold  them  to  a  recognition  of  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility.   Freedom  is  as  evidently  a  fact  as  heredity.    The  study  of 
heredity  makes  faith  in  freedom  difficult.    All  that  is  added  to  ' 
the  one  is  subtracted  from  the  other.    And  yet,  until  men  are 
born  again,  if  they  think  they  are  not  accountable,  they  will  follow  j 
their  selfish  inclination ;  and  if  society  says  that  they  are  driven  I 
by  forces  of  which  they  have  no  control,  they  will,  by  and  by,  turn  ; 
those  forces  on  society  to  its  ruin.    There  is  no  hope  for  the  man 
who  has  no  faith  in  his  possibility  and  responsibility.    If  the  con-  j 
sciousness  of  freedom  is  removed  the  gates  are  opened  to  chaos.  I 
AU  forms  of  philosophical  thought  which  teach  that  man  is  but  an 
eddy  in  the  never-ending  stream  of  matter,  or  which  allow  that  ] 
even  heredity  can  fetter  the  will,  without  destroying  personality, 
so  far  as  they  prevail,  cut  away  the  foundations  of  improvement. 
Environment  may  be  bettered,  but  environment  minus  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  will  not  long  have  influence  over  a  man  of 
depraved  heredity.    It  is,  precisely,  because  it  is  presumed  that 
there  is  something  in  all  men,  however  degraded,  which  can  re- 
spond to  better  things,  that  better  things  are  provided.   A  hog  in  a  ^ 
palace  would  be  a  hog  to  its  death.    The  splendor  would  make  no  j 
impression  on  such  a  nature.  But  a  London  "  Bridge-boy  "  in  the  | 
same  place  would  be  transformed.    There  is  something  in  him  to  { 
which  an  appeal  can  be  made.    Neither  heredity  nor  environment  j 
destroys  responsibility.  If  drunkards  were  treated  as  criminals,  as  j 
well  as  unfortunates,  if,  for  example,  the  whipping-post  were  re-  ] 
vived  for  their  especial  benefit,  there  would  be  a  surprising  mani-  ^ 
festation  of  power  to  resist  temptation. 
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But  inebriates  and  paupers  and  criminals  are  unfortunates; 
they  are,  in  large  proportion,  diseased ;  they  should  be  treated 
pathologically  as  well  as  judicially.  This  work  must  begin  by 
a  study  of  causes.  The  intemperance  which  results  from  misery 
will  be  cured  only  by  a  removal  of  the  misery,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  sj)irit  strong  enough  to  endure  it.  If  alcohol  is  pro- 
hibited, something  else  will  be  found  to  take  its  place  i  and  if 
other  resources  fail,  suicide  will  remain.  Intemperance  caused  by 
domestic  infelicity  will  be  diminished  not  so  much  by  "  Maine 
laws  "  and  "  moral  suasion,"  as  by  such  education  and  restraint  as 
shall  make  ill-assorted  marriages  less  frequent.  Pauperism  is 
largely  the  natural  result  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness. 
Laws  against  tramps  may  change  the  form  of  the  evil,  —  perhaps 
to  a  more  dangerous  form,  —  but  until  children  are  made  to  real- 
ize that  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  scourge  of 
pauperism  will  continue. 

While  Houses  of  Kefuge  and  prisons  are  schools  of  crime,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  any  large  improvement  in  police  reports.  The  fault 
in  the  past  has  been  too  much  reform  in  the  abstract.  Specific 
remedies  for  specific  diseases  should  be  the  rule  for  the  treatment 
of  existing  evils.  Reformatory  effort  should  be  directed,  as  it  has 
not  been  in  the  past,  toward  the  production  of  pure  and  inspiring 
environment,  to  the  end  that  coming  generations,  if  not  our  own, 
may  reap  the  benefit  in  manlier  men  and  more  womanly  women. 

Reform  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  paper  has  already 
commenced.  The  model  dwelling-houses  of  Octavia  Hill,  and  those 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Barnett  of  St.  Jude's,  White- 
chapel,  in  London,  and  Gotham  Court,  in  New  York,  are  hints 
of  what  is  possible  in  improving  one  part  of  the  environment  of 
the  lowest  classes.  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  with  its  seventy- 
seven  thousand  children  transported  from  certain  city  wickedness 
to  better  possibilities  in  the  country,  is  a  success  which  will  some 
day  be  still  better  appreciated  than  now.  Temperance  workers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  tendency 
to  inebriety  is  to  crowd  it  out  with  something  good.  The  most 
hopeful  movement  in  the  temperance  world  to-day,  among  the 
lower  classes,  is  the  English  coffee-houses.  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birming- 
ham, told  me  that  the  chief  of  police  informed  him  that  crime 
had  diminished  one  half  in  that  city  since  the  coffee-houses  and 
boys'  schools  were  opened.  Standing  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Seven  Dials,  in  London,  I  asked  a  policeman  whether  crime 
had  increased  or  decreased  in  his  precinct  in  recent  years.    "  In 
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ten  years  it  has  decreased  fully  one  half,"  was  the  reply.  "  What 
has  wrought  the  change  ?  "  "  The  coffee-houses  and  the  boys' 
clubs."  In  other  words,  even  in  the  slums  of  "  the  toy-shop  of 
Europe,"  and  in  the  very  heart  of  London's  wretchedness,  a  few 
wise,  strong,  patient,  liberal  men  and  women  have  worked  this 
change  in  the  criminal  records  by  opening  a  few  coffee-houses  and 
schools  and  improved  dwellings.  Efforts  in  these  directions  should 
be  multiplied.  Movements  like  the  University  Colony  in  East 
London  and  the  University  Extension  System  of  Lectures  should 
be  started  in  our  cities,  and  the  scholarship  and  refinement  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale  and  Princeton  brought  into  helpful  sympathy  with 
the  Bowery  and  Water  Street.  Toynbee  Hall,  in  Whitechapel, 
furnishes  an  admirable  example  for  the  study  of  social  theorizers. 
All  wise  reform  must  commence  with  recognizing  the  fact  of 
heredity,  and  that  by  that  law  human  ills  are  multiplied,  and  by 
it  they  may  be  diminished.  It  will  do  little  good  to  work  for  in- 
dividuals here  and  there.  Such  conditions  must  be  created  as  shall 
make  a  new  heredity  possible.  That  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out improving  the  environment  of  those  to  be  reached.  If  men 
live  in  good  houses,  drink  pure  water,  are  accustomed  to  frequent 
sight  and  contact  with  those  who  are  worthy  of  honor,  have  given 
to  them  the  inspirations  which  are  essential  to  the  best  develop- 
ment, the  result  will  be  manifested  in  the  next  generation.  The 
generation  following  the  French  Revolution  was  distinguished  by 
such  an  epidemic  of  nervous  diseases  as  had  never  been  known  in 
French  history.  It  was  the  result  of  the  terrific  strain  upon  mind 
and  heart  and  nerve  of  those  delirious  years.  Children  may  pos- 
sess their  parents'  virtues ;  they  are  almost  sure  to  inherit  their 
vices ;  they  almost  never  are  better  than  the  environment  from 
which  they  came,  and,  if  possible,  they  will  probably  be  worse.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  reform  can  wisely  neglect  to  improve 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  vicious  live.  The  effect  of  heredity 
and  environment  on  character  and  conduct  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  those  ^who  aspire  to  the  work  of  philanthropists.  It 
will  be  depressing  at  first ;  it  will  make  humanity  seem  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  inexorable  and  remorseless  forces ;  but  it  will  save 
an  immense  waste  of  time  and  effort  and  means,  and,  by  and  by, 
the  depression  will  change  to  hope,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  same  law 
that  necessitates  degenerations  under  certain  conditions  under 
others  works  regenerations  ;  and  the  hope  will  change  to  inspira- 
tion when  it  is  realized  that  even  the  means  which  are  in  the 
feeblest  hands  may  make  beneficent,  and  full  of  blessing,  that 
which  before  had  seemed  only  a  curse. 
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The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tant subject  to  which  this  paper  is  devoted.  One  fact,  however,  is 
already  established,  and  that  is,  that  all  attempts  at  reform  are 
doomed  to  failure  which  do  not  give  to  the  intemperate  something 
better  than  liquor  ;  to  the  pauper  something  which  will  stimulate, 
without  exhausting,  his  feeble  vitality ;  to  the  criminal  some  nobler 
object  for  his  ambition  and  his  energies  than  he  is  now  seeking.  In 
short.  Reform  must  be  along  positive  rather  than  negative  lines. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  these  subjects,  more  in  men  than  in  books,  more  in  tenements 
than  in  libraries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  has  deepened 
the  conviction  that  whatever  the  causes  of  human  degeneration, 
efforts  at  permanent  improvement  will  surely  fail  which  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  following  as  their  foremost  message  and  mo- 
tive, —  All  men  are  the  children  of  the  living  God,  and  destined 
to  an  endless  existence. 

Amory  H,  Bradford, 

Mont  Clair,  New  Jersey. 


POLITICS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  student  of  affairs  who  begins  to  write  about  politics  in 
Japan  is  suddenly  checked  and  puzzled  by  the  conviction  that,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  as  yet  no  such  thing  here  as  poli- 
tics. With  no  general  elections  or  representative  assemblies,  and 
with  no  state  constitution ;  with  a  newspaper  press  entirely  sub- 
ject to  imperial  censorship ;  with  a  nominal  senate,  to  which  only 
fifteen  out  of  forty-six  ordinances  recently  promulgated  have  been 
submitted  for  approval ;  with  a  ministry  responsible  only  to  the 
Mikado,  and  liable  to  be  removed,  as  was  one  ministry,  by  Corean 
complications,  by  the  discovery  of  official  corruption,  or  by  any 
court  intrigue ;  with  all  these  evidences  of  autocracy,  —  there  seems 
little  room  for  the  growth  of  politics. 

But  there  are  two  great  forces  which  surround  and  control  the 
government,  and  foster  the  germs  of  a  great  social  and  political 
development.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the  nation  itself,  which 
accomplished  the  revolution  and  restoration  of  1868,  by  which 
the  Mikado  was  brought  to  a  real  sovereignty,  which  he  must 
henceforth  hold  as  the  substantial  representative  of  those  who 
introduced  the  new  era.    The  other  force  is  that  of  the  foreign 
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powers,  through  contact  with  which  the  sleeping  nation  was  so 
rudely  awakened.  The  prestige  of  Western  civilization  is  simply 
immense.  Its  influence  pervades  everything,  and  helps  to  shape 
everything.  These  two  forces  insure  the  political  development  of 
the  future. 

Corresponding  to  this  one  finds  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
understanding  of  movements  in  Japan  to-day  in  two  great  desires 
or  passions  which  animate  all  classes  of  the  people.  One  is  the 
desire  to  appropriate,  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  whole  of  Western  civilization,  from  its  boots,  hats,  umbrellas, 
kerosene,  and  steam-engines,  up  to  its  education,  its  laws,  its 
philosophy,  its  science,  its  morality,  and  its  religion. 

A  farmer  down  on  the  coast,  who  had  just  visited  Yokohama 
and  other  spots  of  interest  in  the  country,  was  found  by  a  friend 
of  mine  to  have  a  picture  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  in 
full  session  framed,  and  hung  up  in  his  front  room.  This  was 
what  he  wanted  for  Japan.  "  Only,"  he  said,  "  I  know  that  there 
must  be  some  American  House  of  Commons,  and  as  America  is 
ahead  of  England  in  its  free  institutions,  it  is  the  American  House 
of  Commons  that  we  want."  The  picture,  it  seems,  had  been 
engraved  for  Japan  by  order  of  Count  Itagaki,  the  leader  of  the 
Radical  party  in  opposition  to  government,  in  the  belief  that 
nothing  would  better  show  his  countrymen  what  they  need. 

The  other  instinct  dominant  among  the  people  is  to  give  every- 
thing thus  adopted  from  the  West  a  J apanese  cast,  —  to  do  all 
these  new  things  in  their  own  way,  through  their  own  agents,  in- 
dependent, so  far  as  possible,  of  foreign  interference  or  control. 
In  the  government  arsenal  at  Tokio  I  learned  that  hundreds  of 
Japanese  workmen  were  paid  an  average  of  fifty  sen  a  day  for 
making  a  breech-loading  rifle  quite  up  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  warfare.  I  was  told  that  it  had  won  a  prize  at  some 
European  exposition.  But  it  was  the  invention  of  a  colonel  in 
the  J  apanese  army ;  and  in  the  whole  building  I  found  no  foreign 
employees,  though  much  of  the  machinery  was  imported. 

In  the  Tokio  jail,  with  2,200  inmates,  where  at  present  the  old 
system  prevails  of  herding  the  men  together  at  night,  by  hundreds, 
on  their  mats,  I  was  shown  by  the  progressive  superintendent, 
just  appointed,  plans  for  new  buildings  soon  to  be  erected,  with 
cells,  each  of  which  will  contain  but  five  men.  At  the  Military 
Academy,  too,  the  West  Point  of  Japan,  with  over  800  students, 
I  found  Western  methods  everywhere  employed,  but  by  Japanese 
instructors  and  officers.    The  Tokio  Normal  School  has  its  kinder- 
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garten,  its  light  gymnastics,  its  musical  training,  its  modern  meth- 
ods throughout,  but  only  one  or  two  foreign  instructors.  And  the 
Imperial  University  is  fast  dispensing  with  most  of  its  foreign 
teachers. 

The  result  of  this  endeavor  to  so  independently  appropriate 
Western  civilization  is  not  always  happy.  Young  Japanese  stu- 
dents, who  have  passed  some  superficial  examination,  displace 
foreigners  who  are  masters  in  their  department,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  musical  training  in  the  Normal  School  is  wretched,  the  English 
instruction  in  the  University  is  greatly  complained  of,  many  other 
departments  suffer,  and  study  too  often  becomes  an  unintelligent 
cram  of  undigested  facts,  while  thought  is  largely  the  half  under- 
stood acceptance  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  dominant  phase  of 
Western  ideas.  Yet  there  is  nothing  at  all  strange  in  this,  when 
one  considers  how  the  vast  developments  of  a  civilizing  growth  of 
centuries  are  presented  to  this  people  to  be  absorbed  in  a  genera- 
tion or  a  decade.  The  thing  to  be  marveled  at  is  the  success  with 
which  the  Japanese  stomach  is  digesting  the  whole  body  of  civil- 
ization which,  bittern-like,  it  has  swallowed  at  a  gulp. 

This  great  desire  of  the  country  for  independent  development 
is  especially  shown  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  such  a  revision  of  its 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  as  shall  free  it  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  past.  The  work  of  revision  has  been  dragging  along  for 
months.  The  committee  have  taken  a  vacation  for  the  summer, 
but,  while  little  is  allowed  to  transpire  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  changes  being  made,  I  am  informed  by  Japanese  who  attend 
all  the  meetings,  that  the  results,  so  far  reached,  are  considered 
favorable  to  Japan.  A  revision  which,  to  be  valid,  must  gain  the 
assent  of  every  one  of  the  foreign  powers  concerned  is  necessarily 
a  difficult  task. 

But  the  claim  of  Japan  to  a  rank  among  other  nations  of  the 
world  is  too  strong  to  be  disregarded.  She  will  not  at  present 
obtain  autonomy  in  her  tariff,  but  her  demand  for  increased  and 
protective  duties  will  undoubtedly  be  granted.  The  whole  country 
may  not  yet  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  residents,  although,  in 
return  for  concessions  as  to  extra-territoriality,  doubtless  new 
ports  will  be  opened,  and  on  yet  more  favorable  terms.  Japan 
opposes  the  plan  of  mixed  courts,  but  is  ready,  if  her  laws  are 
once  allowed  to  extend  to  foreigners,  to  herself  appoint  foreign 
judges,  before  whom  cases  involving  foreigners  may  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  Japanese  law.  It  is  fortunate  that  now,  as  in  days  past, 
the  influence  of  America  is  constantly  exerted  in  favor  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  claims  of  Japan. 
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To  return  to  internal  politics :  the  germs  of  future  institutions 
are  already  planted.  Provincial  assemblies  with  certain  financial 
powers,  poorly  defined  as  yet,  and  feebly  held,  are  elected  by 
voters  qualified  by  paying  a  yearly  tax  of  five  dollars,  those 
who  pay  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  being  eligible  to  office.  School  com- 
missioners are  also  nominated  by  vote  in  the  various  districts. 
But  these  are  only  poor  prophecies  of  what  is  to  come.  The  words 
1890  are  on  the  lips  of  all.  It  is  a  time  of  anticipation  by  the 
people,  and  of  preparation  by  the  government. 

The  opposition,  indeed,  Count  Itagaki  at  their  head,  claim  that 
the  ministry  pursue  only  an  opportunist  policy ;  that  it  has  retro- 
graded, instead  of  advancing,  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
that  it  will  disappoint  the  public  in  1890.  But  an  opportunist 
policy  seems  the  only  one  suited  to  such  a  time  as  this,  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  know  that  those  highest  in  the  government  are 
diligently  studying  the  proper  qualifications  of  suffrage,  by  prop- 
erty and  education,  and  the  best  methods  of  districting  the  country 
for  the  new  parliament. 

Undoubtedly  much  has  been  planned  in  the  past  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  once.  It  has  been  a  time  of  financial  depression, 
and  taxes  have  greatly  increased.  There  are  towns  and  provinces 
in  which  the  schools  provided  for  by  law  will  not  and  cannot  be 
secured.  In  some  other  respects  the  government  has  gone  faster 
than  the  people  could  follow.  It  does  well  to  wait  until  they 
catch  up.  Very  possibly,  when  the  year  1890  comes,  certain  pro- 
visional arrangements  may  be  proposed,  to  be  succeeded,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  by  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  future. 
However  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Counts  Ito  and 
Inonye,  —  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  —  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  their  character,  share  the  intense  desire  of 
their  countrymen  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  Western  civilization, 
and  to  have  Japan  stand  among  other  free,  constitutional  govern- 
ments. Just  at  present,  it  is  true,  German  ideas  and  methods  are 
coming  rather  more  into  vogue  than  English  or  American,  and  the 
Radicals  are  fearing  that  the  new  Constitution  will  be  framed  on 
the  German  model.  But  that  may  be  the  normal  way  of  develop- 
ment. The  people,  certainly,  are  not  ready  for  a  rush  into  free 
institutions. 

The  government,  I  believe,  very  clearly  sees  that  the  true  path 
to  an  equal  place  among  the  nations  lies  not  in  the  struggle  for 
imperial  prerogatives,  but  in  the  healthy  development  of  the  life 
and  sway  of  the  people. 
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A  few  figures  from  the  Department  of  Communications  will 
show  the  steady  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  one  or  two  particulars. 
The  use  of  the  post-office  is  a  great  clue  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
people.  In  1881  the  total  number  of  postal  messages  in  Japan, 
including  letters,  post-cards,  papers,  books,  and  samples,  was  74 
millions.  In  1882  it  was  90  millions.  In  1885  it  was  114  mil- 
lions. Telegraph  offices,  which  numbered  199  in  July,  1884,  had 
increased  to  219  in  July,  1886.  Over  500  miles  have  been  added 
to  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  last  two  years,  making  a 
present  total  of  5,773  miles  of  line,  with  15,355  miles  of  wire. 

Recently  published  statistics  show  that  nearly  one  person  in 
every  five  throughout  the  empire  is  a  land  owner,  with  an  average 
amount  of  two  acres,  and  an  average  land  tax  of  6.72  dollars 
(silver)  on  an  assessed  value  of  about  135  dollars  per  acre.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  the  gov- 
ernment once  for  all  settled  the  land  question  by  levying  a  tax  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  its  assessed  valuation  aU  over  the  em- 
pire. It  is  estimated,  however,  that  only  one  tenth  of  the  country 
is  now  under  cultivation.  How  much  more  can  be  cultivated  is  a 
question. 

No  view  of  political  movements  in  Japan  would  be  complete 
which  disregarded  the  present  attitude  of  the  government  toward 
Christianity.  The  hostile  position  of  a  few  years  ago  has  changed, 
and  political  reasons  are  largely  the  cause  of  this  reaction.  The 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Japan  have  been  led  by  the  example 
and  suggestions  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Gladstone,  Emperor  Wil- 
liam and  Prince  Bismarck,  as  well  as  by  the  life  and  teachings  of 
missionaries  whom  they  have  come  to  know  in  person,  to  see  that 
Christianity  is  an  essential  part  of  that  Western  civilization  which 
they  wish  to  absorb  in  its  entirety. 

Their  own  religions  have  clearly  failed  to  develop  the  nation. 
The  attempt  at  the  revival  of  pure  Shinto  is  a  failure,  and  Shin- 
toism  is  characterized  by  intelligent  men  as  "  nonsense."  The 
superstitions  and  idolatries  of  Buddhism  have  lost  their  hold  on  the 
thinking  classes,  and  philosophic  Buddhism  is  a  mere  speculation 
of  no  practical  value.  The  only  alternatives  for  Japan  to-day  are 
no  religion  or  Christianity.  To  attain  its  coveted  place  of  equal- 
ity among  Western  nations,  Japan  must  be  freed  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  a  heathen  nation,  and  must  become  a  Christian 
one.  That,  therefore,  is  the  desire  of  the  foremost  men  who 
gently  censure  our  missionaries  for  not  making  converts  more  rap- 
idly, and  for  not  laboring  more  among  the  upper  class,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which,  however,  has  been  limited,  until  the  present  time. 
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The  government,  moreover,  desires  for  its  people  a  practical 
morality,  which  shall  make  them  good  citizens  as  well  as  good 
neighbors.  It  sees  that  morality  must  be  based  on  religion,  and 
that  there  is  no  morality  comparable  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
no  other  religion  which  has  the  powerful  sanctions  of  Christianity. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  would  welcome  the  day  when  Japan  should 
be  called  a  Christian  nation. 

A  recent  occurrence  in  Tokio  will  illustrate  the  use  which  J ap- 
anese  officials  are  ready  to  make  of  Christianity  as  an  auxiliary 
in  their  attempt  to  make  orderly  citizens.  At  the  Military  Acad- 
emy already  mentioned,  150  bettos,  or  horse-boys,  are  employed 
in  the  stables  of  the  cavalry  department.  They  belong  to  the 
worst  classes,  are  considered  unreformable,  and  give  great  trou- 
ble to  the  officers  of  the  school.  In  this  emergency,  the  Japanese 
colonel  at  the  head  of  the  department  bethought  himself  of  the 
claims  of  Christianity.  It  professed  power  capable  of  regenera- 
ting the  worst.  Why  not  make  use  of  this  power  for  practical 
purposes  ? 

A  request  was  sent  to  a  Christian  J apanese  pastor  that  he  would 
open  his  church  once  a  week  to  the  hettos,  and  preach  Christian- 
ity to  them.  After  reflection,  he  replied  that  if  they  were  sent  in 
detachments  of  seventy-five,  —  all  his  church  would  hold,  —  he 
would  undertake  the  task.  So,  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
seventy-five  of  these  desperate  fellows  have  been  marched  to 
the  chapel  on  Sunday  evening,  and  seventy-five  more  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  preacher  thinks  he  sees  encouraging  signs  in 
his  audience.  But  whether  the  results  are  large  or  small,  it  is 
significant  as  showing  the  aspect  of  the  Japanese  government  to- 
wards Christianity.  They  seem  to  be  studying  it  as  a  possible 
police  agent  of  the  greatest  potency. 

To  my  inquiry  why  he  did  not  send  his  boys  as  well  as  his  het- 
tos  to  hear  the  preaching,  the  genial  colonel  replied  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  do  that.  If,  however,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  boys  would  make  better  officers  by  becoming  Christians,  I  am 
quite  sure  they  would  receive  a  permission  to  attend  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  decline. 

The  progressive  jail  superintendent,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
declares  the  need  of  his  prisoners  of  some  religious  influence,  and 
hopes  to  secure  a  building  where  they  can  listen  to  preaching. 
But  he  cautiously  declines  to  say  what  particular  religion  should 
be  given  them. 

Heathenism,  even  in  its  decay,  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  it  is  only  some  great  spontaneous  national 
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movement  which  can  displace  it  and  introduce  Christianity.  The 
Mikado  himself  is  logically  the  head  of  Shintoism,  and  the  gov- 
ernment recognizes  the  fact  that  the  nation  cannot  be  made 
Christian  by  ordinance.  Besides  all  this,  many  prominent  men 
who  favor  Christianity  from  political  grounds  discover  that  it  re- 
quires of  them,  personally,  certain  sacrifices  and  changes  of  life 
and  habit  which  they  are  not  willing  to  make.  They  would  have 
the  people  accept  Christianity  and  electricity  from  the  same  mo- 
tives. They  more  and  more  favor  and  patronize  missionary  work, 
and  shrewdly  avail  themselves  of  missionary  talent.  But,  person- 
ally, they  are  indifferent. 

It  is  Protestant  Christianity  which  is  mainly  favored  by  the 
leading  men,  and  that  as  an  offset  against  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  which  they  distrust.  The  history  of  the  ambitions  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Japan  causes  it  to  be  dreaded,  while  the 
position  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  as  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church 
produces  aversion  to  that  form  of  Christianity.  The  recent  pub- 
lication here  of  the  book  of  government  of  the  Greek  Church  was 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  J apanese  converts,  who  dis- 
covered, for  the  first  time,  that  in  joining  that  Church  they  became, 
in  a  sense,  subject  to  a  foreign  power. 

Meantime  the  Protestants,  with  ever  closer  cooperation,  are 
quietly  evangelizing,  educating,  and  organizing  the  people,  so  ready 
to  receive  them.  Pervading  influences,  on  every  hand,  are  helping 
them  in  their  work,  so  that  their  opportunity  is  greater  than  their 
strength  to  seize  it.  "  Hands  off,"  is  what  they  virtually  say  to 
government.  "Leave  us  alone  in  our  labors  with  the  people. 
That  is  all  we  want." 

And  at  no  very  distant  day  the  light  of  Christianity  will  dispel 
the  darkness  of  Asia  from  this  land.  The  Japanese  church  will 
first  relegate  foreigners  to  the  position  of  teachers,  translators, 
and  advisers,  then  dispense  with  them  altogether  while  it  claims  its 
prerogative  of  guiding  its  own  people  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  foreigners  are  now  yielding  other  positions  in  public  works  and 
schools  to  the  independent  work  of  the  Japanese,  so,  sooner  or 
later,  the  missionaries  will  silently  fold  their  tents  and  steal  away 
to  new  fields  of  conquest.  That  day  will  not  come  for  some 
years,  for  much  remains  to  be  done.  But  everything  shows  the 
movement  of  Japanese  Christians  towards  the  self-support,  self- 
control,  and  self-propagation  which  belong  to  a  truly  independent 
church. 

Edward  A,  Lawrence, 

Kobe,  Japan,  July,  1886. 
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THE  CHEROKEE  EXPERIMENT. 

One  case  is  worth  two  theories  on  the  Indian  question,  and  if  a 
century  of  trials  has  not  made  it  evident  what  we  can  do  with  the 
aborigines,  it  has  shown  conclusively  that  certain  things  cannot  be 
done.  Probably  a  better  case  could  not  be  selected  to  illustrate 
our  successes  and  failures  with  the  Indian  than  the  Cherokee,  since 
the  government  and  our  benevolent  societies  have  had  this  tribe  on 
hand  longer  than  any  other,  and  with  more  liberal  expense,  and 
through  and  around  them  have  tested  so  many  legal  questions  and 
civil  and  social  problems  of  Indian  and  white  neighborhood.  A 
few  facts  will  present  the  Cherokee  experiment. 

The  original  and  first  claim  on  the  soil  in  North  America  is  an 
Indian  right  to  occupation  and  use.  In  the  sixteen  treaties  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Cherokees  this  claim  was  conceded  to  them 
and  respected  by  our  government.  The  first  five  Presidents  rested 
treaties  with  the  Indians  on  this  claim.  In  the  fifteenth  with  the 
Cherokees,  1817,  which  stipulated  for  their  going  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, this  was  the  eighth  article  :  "To  every  head  of  an  Indian 
family,  residing  on  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Cherokees  in  this 
treaty,  shall  be  allowed  a  section  of  land,  that  is,  640  acres,  pro- 
vided he  wishes  to  remain  on  the  land  thus  ceded,  and  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  shall  hold  a  life  estate,  with  a 
right  of  dower  to  his  widow,  and  shall  leave  the  land  in  fee  simple 
to  his  children." 

The  State  of  Georgia  claimed,  from  Colonial  rights,  the  lands 
west  of  her  present  limits  to  the  Mississippi,  that  is,  the  present 
territory  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Large  tracts  in  this  western 
claim  she  sold,  then  repealed  the  law  under  which  the  sale  was 
made,  and  declared  the  titles  of  sale  void.  The  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  that  the  State  must  indemnify  the 
purchasers.  The  "Yazoo  fraud,"  so  called,  is  a  long  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  right, 
title,  and  claim  to  what  is  now  the  territory  of  those  two  States, 
and  the  United  States  promised,  in  return,  $1,250,000,  from  the 
first  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  lands.  This  was  not  in 
payment  for  the  land,  or  for  any  claim  on  it,  but  "  as  a  considera^ 
tion  for  the  expenses  incurred,  by  the  said  State,  in  relation  to  the 
said  territory."  It  was  also  stipulated  that  "  The  United  States 
shall,  at  their  own  expense,  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as 
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early  as  the  same  can  be  peaceably  obtained,  on  reasonable  terms, 
.  .  .  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands  within  the  State  of  Georgia.'* 
Such,  for  substance  to  our  purpose,  was  "  the  compact  of  1802," 
so  called. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Cherokees  had  possessed,  in  Colonial 
days,  "  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  southern 
part  of  Kentucky,  the  southwest  corner  of  Virginia,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  both  the  Carolinas,  a  small  portion  of  Georgia,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama."  Here  were  about  35,000,000 
acres,  more  than  seven  times  the  area  of  Massachusetts.  Between 
1783  and  1820  they  quitclaimed  more  than  three  fourths  of  this 
to  the  United  States,  and  then  declined  to  sell  more.  Of  the 
balance,  5,000,000  acres  were  claimed  by  Georgia,  as  within  her 
State  limits,  and  in  that  claim  and  its  outcome  the  "  Cherokee 
Question"  took  on  its  troublesome  features,  mortifying  and 
humiliating  to  the  United  States,  disheartening  and  decivilizing 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  ominously,  painfully  prophetic  to  all  our 
Indian  tribes. 

By  the  compact  of  1802  the  United  States  had  promised  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title  in  Georgia  at  as  early  a  date  as  it  could 
be  done  peaceably,  yet  if  the  natives  preferred  to  remain  there  was 
nothing  in  any  treaty  or  precedent  of  the  government  that  could 
force  their  removal.  They  could  remain  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Moreover,  in  the  treaty  of  Holston,  eleven  years  before, 
was  this  article  :  "  That  the  Cherokee  Nation  may  be  led  to  a 
greater  degree  of  civilization,  and  to  become  herdsmen  and  culti- 
vators, instead  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  hunters,  the  United 
States  will,  from  time  to  time,  furnish,  gratuitously,  the  said 
Nation  with  useful  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  further  to  assist 
the  said  Nation  in  so  desirable  a  pursuit,"  etc. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  government  was  sincere,  and  more 
or  less  active,  in  its  earlier  days,  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  retain 
them  permanently  on  their  old  and  reserved  hunting-grounds. 
The  Delaware  treaty,  in  1778,  even  contemplated  an  Indian  State, 
with  its  representative  in  Congress,  and  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
Hopewell  treaty,  1785,  says :  "  They  shall  have  a  right  to  send 
a  deputy  of  their  own,  whenever  they  think  fit,  to  Congress." 
Therefore,  the  Cherokees  were  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  by  benevolent  societies  to  develop  agriculture,  plant 
towns,  establish  a  system  of  laws,  found  schools  and  churches ;  in 
brief,  do  just  what  is  being  done  to-day  for  the  Indians.  With  a 
full  faith  in  the  wishes  and  promises  of  the  government,  the 
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Cherokees  made  quite  as  much  advance  in  these  lines  as  could  be 
expected. 

They  began  to  dispose  of  their  lands  in  order  to  lessen  the  range 
of  hunting-ground,  and  take  on  agricultural  limits  as  well  as  pur- 
suits. They  welcomed  secular  and  religious  teachers,  and  agri- 
culture, education,  and  religion  carried  them  upward,  so  that  in 
1808  a  teacher,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  reported  :  "  The  period  has  at  last  arrived  on 
which  I  have  long  fixed  my  eager  eye.  The  Cherokee  Nation  has, 
at  length,  determined  to  become  men  and  citizens.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  full  council,  they  adopted  a  constitution,  which  embraces 
a  simple  principle  of  government.  The  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  are  vested  in  a  general  council,  and  lesser  ones  subordi- 
nate. All  criminal  accusations  must  be  established  by  testi- 
mony." ^ 

It  was  quite  natural  that  a  portion  of  the  tribe  should  prefer  to 
continue  the  free,  lazy,  and  wild  hunter-life  of  their  ancestry  and 
childhood.  A  delegation  to  Washington  this  year  drew  a  dividing 
line.  The  Upper  Towns  asked  for  a  permanent  allotment  of  their 
proportion  of  the  lands,  that  they  might  settle  down  in  perpetuity 
in  their  old  homes  and  new  farms  in  Georgia,  and  follow  a  civilized 
life.  The  Lower  Towns  asked  for  an  exchange  of  their  proportion 
of  land  for  new  homes  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  they  could 
indulge,  without  molestation,  their  hereditary  passion  for  the  wig- 
wam and  the  chase. 

It  was  easy  for  the  government  to  send  explorers,  as  it  did,  to 
select  wild  lands  for  the  Lower  Towns  in  the  remote  West,  but  the 
welcome  evidence  of  a  growing  civilization,  and  a  disinclination 
of  two  thirds  of  the  tribe  to  leave  Georgia,  annoyed  the  citizens 
and  perplexed  the  general  government,  as  it  was  obligated  to 
remove  them  as  early  as  it  could  be  done  amicably.  The  theory 
of  the  government  was  to  civilize  and  establish  them  where  they 
were,  while  the  Holston  treaty  and  Georgia  contemplated  their 
ultimate  removal.  The  perplexity  of  the  government  was  the 
greater,  since  the  civilizing  agencies  and  influences  that  were  lift- 
ing the  Cherokees  toward  intelligent  and  thrifty  citizenship  were 
from  abroad.  The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  white  neighborhood 
of  these  natives  were  not  aiding  and  abetting  in  this  work.  While 
the  Indian  farms  and  growing  villages  were  in  the  wilds  of  her 
interior  or  borders,  that  State  was  indifferent  to  what  foreign 
benevolence  was  doing  within  her  boundaries.  So  the  colony  of 
1  History  of  the  American  Board,  p.  68. 
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Oglethorpe  began  to  fall  into  line,  with  all  the  older  ones,  in  the 
consent  that  Indian  farming  is  a  good  theory,  and  an  Indian  farm 
a  good  thing  —  afar  off.  The  nearer  they  came  to  being  "  persons 
of  industry  and  capable  of  managing  their  property  with  discre- 
tion," as  many  were  recognized  and  named  in  the  Calhoun  treaty 
of  1819,  when  one  square  mile  was  secured  in  fee-simple  to  each 
of  those,  the  more  unwelcome  they  were  to  the  whites. 

In  this  divided  public  sentiment  and  sympathy  on  the  Indian 
question,  the  general  government  adopted  a  divided  policy,  which 
is  quite  natural  where  the  people  rule.  They  provided  for  those 
who  would  go,  and  for  those  who  would  stay,  and  progress  was 
made  only  as  fast  as  white  settlements  and  speculative  land  inter- 
ests advanced  on  the  reservations.  "  The  Cherokees  did  not  show 
themselves  unwilling  to  sell  their  lands  so  long  as  an  adequate 
motive  was  presented  to  their  minds.  During  every  administra- 
tion of  our  national  government  applications  were  made  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  portions  of  their  territory. 
These  applications  were  urged,  not  only,  nor  principally,  by  the 
consideration  of  the  money  or  presents,  which  they  were  to  receive 
in  exchange,  but  often  and  strongly  by  the  consideration  that  they 
would  become  an  agricultural  people,  like  the  whites ;  that  it  was 
for  their  interest  to  have  their  limits  circumscribed,  so  that  their 
young  men  could  not  have  a  great  extent  of  country  to  hunt  in  ; 
and  that,  when  they  became  attached  to  the  soil,  and  engaged  in 
its  cultivation,  the  United  States  would  not  ask  them  to  sell  any 
more  land.  Yielding  to  these  arguments,  and  to  the  importunities 
of  the  whites,  the  Cherokees  sold,  at  different  times,  between  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  year  1820,  more  than  three 
quarters  of  their  original  inheritance."  ^ 

Indian  matters  lingered  and  progressed,  and  white  settlements 
in  Georgia  advanced,  and  land  speculators  and  Indian  men  showed 
increased  activity. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1817,  a  most  important  treaty  was  arranged 
with  the  Cherokees,  well  illustrating  those  white  pressures  on  In- 
dian reservations  that  have  gone  grinding  over  them  like  Arctic 
ice-floes  over  capes  and  islands  and  Eskimo  huts.  It  ceded  large 
tracts  of  land  to  the  United  States,  provided  for  a  census  of  the 
Cherokees  who  preferred  to  go  over  the  Mississippi,  divided  the 
annuities  in  ratio  between  those  remaining  and  those  going, 
granted  land,  acre  for  acre,  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  those  who 

^  William  Penn  on  the  Indian  Crisis,  1829,  p.  8,  —  an  admirable  pamphlet 
of  twenty-four  letters  from  The  National  Intelligencer. 
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might  leave,  paid  for  improvements  on  lands  left  by  the  emi- 
grants, and  ceded,  secured,  in  fee-simple,  640  acres  to  every  head 
of  an  Indian  family  who  preferred  to  remain  where  he  then  re- 
sided within  any  large  ceded  tract,  and  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  reaffirmed  all  previous  treaties  with  the  Cherokees, 
and  provided  flat-boat  transportation  and  provisions  to  the  emi- 
grating party.  This  treaty  is  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson  and 
other  commissioners,  and  by  thirty-one  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
party  who  were  to  remain,  and  by  fifteen  of  those  of  the  party 
who  were  to  emigrate. 

In  1819  one  more  treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokees.  Its 
preamble  states  the  fact  that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi,"  and  wish  "  to  commence  those  measures  which 
they  deem  necessary  to  the  civilization  and  preservation  of  their 
Nation."  The  treaty  is  mostly  a  provision  of  ways  and  means  for 
carrying  out  the  preceding  one,  and  also  sets  apart  100,000  acres 
of  the  ceded  territory  for  school  purposes  on  the  unceded,  assigns 
one  third  of  the  annuities  to  the  emigrating  body,  and  forbids 
whites  to  enter  on  the  ceded  lands  prior  to  January  1,  1820. 

Meanwhile  the  emigrating  ones  took  up  their  sad  journey  to- 
ward the  setting  sun,  after  the  usage  of  all  red  men  since  white 
men  settled  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Of  course  it  may  be  said,  in 
technical  and  strictly  legal  phrase,  that  they  went  freely,  yet  the 
emigration  was  originated  and  consummated  by  the  most  over- 
bearing forces  known  to  civil  and  social  life.  Extracts  from  mis- 
sionary records  will  suggest  the  painful  and  humiliating  facts. 

"  Nov.  4,  1818.  The  parents  of  Catherine  Brown  called  on 
us.  The  old  gray-headed  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  he 
must  go  over  the  Mississippi.  The  white  people  would  not  suffer 
him  to  live  here.  They  had  stolen  his  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs 
until  he  had  very  little  left.  He  expected  to  return  from  the 
agency  in  about  ten  days,  and  should  then  want  Catherine  to  go 
home  and  prepare  to  go  with  him  to  the  Arkansas.  .  .  .  These 
people  consider  the  offer  of  taking  reserves,  and  becoming  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  as  of  no  service  to  them.  They  know  they 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  freemen,  or  the  privilege 
of  their  oath,  and  say,  no  Cherokee,  or  white  man  with  a  Chero- 
kee family,  can  possibly  live  among  such  white  people  as  wiU  first 
settle  this  country. 

"  Nov.  28.  The  great  talk,  for  which  the  people  began  to 
assemble  on  the  20th  of  October,  was  closed  yesterday.  The 
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United  States  Commissioners  proposed  to  the  Cherokees  an  entire  ■ 
change  of  country,  except  such  as  chose  to  take  reserves,  and  come 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States.    This  proposition 
they  unanimously  rejected,  and  continued  to  reject,  as  often  as 
repeated,  urging  that  the  late  treaty  might  be  closed  as  soon  as  i 
possible.    Nothing  was  done."  ^  \ 

One  other  treaty,  and  only  one,  was  formed  with  the  Cherokees 
of  Georgia,  and  that  one  "  that  the  late  treaty  might  be  closed  as 
soon  as  possible."  We  have  already  outlined  it,  —  the  one  of  1819.  ' 
After  this  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  politicians  and  speculators 
outside,  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  struggled,  by  various  ex-  ' 
pedients,  to  reopen  negotiations  for  the  extinguishing  of  more  ! 
Indian  titles  and  the  removal  of  more  Indians,  but  in  vain.  They 
pressed  Congress  for  appropriations,  — a  white  man's  bargain  with  ^ 
red  men  is  very  expensive ;  the  entire  administration  of  Mr.  Munroe  ] 
was  teased  for  this  purpose  ;  but  chiefs  and  warriors,  at  home  and 
at  Washington,  refused  energetically.    They  declared  in  writing 
that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  had  not  money  enough  to 
buy  another  foot  of  Cherokee  land.    Georgia,  impatient  of  the  j 
government  delay  and  failure,  and  trying  for  several  years  to  re-  ' 
open  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  rest  of  their  j 
lands  within  the  State,  and  obtaining  only  the  stern  refusal  to  sell  ; 
more,  first  upbraids  the  government  for  not  making  another  treaty  ] 
and  procuring  the  rest  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  then  takes  the  ^ 
ground  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  in  no  such  sense  a  nation  as 
that  a  treaty  can  be  formed  with  them,  and  that  no  treaty  proper 
has  been  formed  with  them  by  the  general  government,  or  is  ! 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  them  and  take  possession  of  their 
lands ;  that  prior  to  the  compact  of  1802  Georgia,  by  her  own 
right  as  a  sovereign  State,  could  have  taken  those  lands  either  by  ; 
negotiation  or  force,  as  she  might  elect,  but  consented  to  have  the  \ 
general  government  do  it  at  government  expense.    This  was  in  i 
1827. 

In  the  following  year  this  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  , 
Georgia,  and  approved :   "  That  all  laws,  usages,  and  customs,  j 
made,  established,  and  in  force  in  the  said  territory,  by  the  said  | 
Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ; 

"  That  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an  Indian,  residing  within  ; 
the  Creek  or  Cherokee  Nations  of  Indians,  shall  be  deemed  a  com-  \ 
petent  witness,  or  a  party  to  any  suit,  in  any  court  created  by  the  i 
^  History  of  the  Am.  Board,  p.  75  ; 
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Constitution  or  laws  of  this  State,  to  which  a  white  man  may  be  a 
party." 

This  law  did  two  things.  It  disbanded  and  dissolved  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  as  a  civil  organization.  Its  elections,  legislature,  courts, 
and  all  other  civil  proceeding  of  government  were  made  null 
and  void.  It  put  the  Cherokee  tribe  under  another  government 
as  totally  as  if  they  had  been  kidnapped  ;  and  it  so  outlawed 
them  as  to  deny  them  a  standing  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  except 
as  criminals.  From  time  immemorial,  under  both  king  and  presi- 
dent, they  had  been  subject  to  no  jurisdiction  but  their  own.  This 
iron  foot  of  Georgia  crushed  barbarously  through  all  their  ma- 
chinery of  government,  and  annihilated  their  property,  by  first 
destroying  the  laws  under  which  they  had  acquired  it,  and  then 
thrusting  them  under  a  government  that  ignored  them  and  alien- 
ated it.  The  avowed  purpose  was  to  expel  them  from  lands  that 
were  their  own  before  Columbus  saw  America. 

The  issue  is  now  complete,  and  the  three  parties  have  made  it 
triangular.  The  general  government  has  promised  to  extinguish 
the  title  to  aU  Indian  lands  in  Georgia,  and  for  the  use  of  that 
State,  "  as  early  as  the  same  can  be  peaceably  obtained,  on  reason- 
able terms."  The  title  to  about  three  fourths  had  been  so  extin- 
guished, and  about  6,000,000  of  acres  remained  in  Indian  title. 
This  was  secured  to  the  Cherokees,  till  they  should  be  willing  to 
quitclaim  it,  under  an  older  treaty,  in  which  the  government  say 
they  "  will  continue  the  guarantee  of  the  remainder  of  their  coun- 
try forever."  The  Cherokees,  as  the  second  party,  after  a  month's 
discussion,  and  in  much  warmth,  have  vigorously  determined  to 
sell  no  more  land.  Then  Georgia,  seeing  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  refusal  of  the  Indians,  and,  after  trying  seven 
years  to  overcome  the  inability  of  the  one  and  the  unwillingness 
of  the  other,  formally  declares,  in  her  Legislature,  that  "it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that,  under  such  circumstance,  force  becomes 
right."  Then,  in  her  own  sovereignty,  she  declares  the  Indian 
title  null  and  void,  breaks  up  their  government,  tramples  on  their 
young  civilization,  treats  them  as  tenants  at  will,  and  orders  them 
out  of  the  country. 

As  we  have  now  to  do  with  facts  and  not  feelings  we  glide 
along  to  results.  This  was  a  good  time  for  our  nation  to  make  a 
move  upward  to  that  highest  grade  of  national  honor  which  devel- 
ops in  a  sacred  regard  for  treaty  obligations,  into  the  assuming  of 
which  Hamilton,  in  the  seventy-fifth  number  of  the  "  Federalist," 
says  there  enters  "a  nice  and  uniform  sensibility  to  national 
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honor."  From  first  to  last  the  United  States  had  said  to  all  her 
Indian  wards  what  she  said  in  the  treaty  of  Holston,  1791 :  "  The 
United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  all  their 
lands,  not  hereby  ceded."  The  government  was  solemnly  pledged 
to  stand  between  them  and  fraud  and  violence.  If  treaty  and 
policy  and  promise  and  growth  may  not  be  sustained  here,  can  the 
government  make  a  stand  anywhere  for  the  Indians  within  or  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 

If  the  antipathies  of  race  and  color,  and  semi-civilization  and 
greed  of  land,  may  break  through  here,  can  American  civilization 
and  the  American  administration  of  Christianity  set  an  irresistible 
barrier  anywhere  else  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ?  If 
the  Indian  must  here  see  all  equity  and  treaty  and  pledge  and 
promising  civilization  blotted  out,  can  he  ever,  in  the  future,  trust 
in  the  government,  or  hope  for  a  permanent  home,  or  labor  heartily 
to  obtain  a  white  man's  civilization  ?  All  these  questions  stood 
around  the  Speaker's  table  in  the  Georgia  Legislature  on  that  omi- 
nous December  20,  1828. 

But  national  honor,  treaties,  government,  and  benevolent  plans 
for  elevating  the  aborigines,  the  reservation  theory,  a  germinant 
and  promising  civilization,  the  flattering  and  invigorating  antici- 
pations of  the  red  man,  —  all  were  swept  away  by  that  December 
vote,  and  the  winter  of  their  discontent  set  in  on  the  Indians. 

They  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  they  be  protected 
in  the  possession  of  their  land  and  government,  according  to  nar 
tional  guarantee,  now  forty  years  old,  and  reaffirmed  in  six  sepa- 
rate treaties.  The  reply  is  made  through  the  Secretary,  and  under 
direction  of  the  President,  "  that  no  remedy  can  be  perceived,  ex- 
cept that  which  frequently  heretofore  has  been  submitted  to  your 
consideration,  —  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  alone 
can  be  assured  to  you  protection  and  peace."  .  .  .  They  must 
"  yield  to  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  Georgia  claims,  and 
has  a  right  to  extend  throughout  her  own  limits,  or  to  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  .  .  .  carrying  along  with  you  that  protec- 
tion which,  there  situated,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  extend."  ^ 

In  order  to  dispossess  and  remove  the  Indians,  the  plan  was 
matured  by  Georgia  to  seize  all  their  lands,  divide  them  into  parcels 
of  140  acres  each,  and  dispose  of  them  by  lottery.  The  scheme  ap- 
pealed well  to  the  speculator  and  demagogue  and  border  white  man. 
Naturally  the  missionaries  would  be  in  the  way  in  executing  this 
1  Records  of  the  Department  of  War,  April  18,  1829. 
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programme,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
them,  and  under  it  they  were  cast  into  the  penitentiary,  and  the 
missions  broken  up.  With  great  indignities  and  severity  and 
cruelty  these  men  of  God  were  chained  to  each  other  by  the  ankle 
in  pairs,  or,  with  chain  and  padlock  on  the  neck,  were  made  fast  to 
a  horse  or  cart,  and  so  compelled,  on  foot,  to  traverse  rough  and 
wild  ways,  some  of  them  even  fifty  miles.  They  appealed  to  the 
President  for  relief,  but  he  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground 
that  Georgia  was  sovereign  for  all  such  matters  within  her  own 
boundaries.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  when  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  declared  the  act  of  Georgia,  in  extending  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  lands,  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  null 
and  void,  and  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  missionaries.  The 
Georgia  court  refused  the  mandate,  and  so  set  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  defiance.  Afterward  the  Legislature  repealed 
the  unconstitutional  law.  After  much  aggravating  delay,  and  the 
cultivation  of  "  nullification,"  the  missionaries  were  discharged, 
yet  with  great  lack  of  dignity  and  manliness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  This  was  in  1833.  Three  years  before  Webster  had 
made  his  remarkable  speech  against  nullification,  but  Georgia  was 
still  affected  somewhat  with  that  political  heresy. 

Prior  to  this,  and  meanwhile,  the  work  went  on  of  despoiling 
the  poor  Cherokees.  The  lottery  was  drawn  in  the  autumn  o£ 
1832,  amid  the  revels  of  whiskey  and  debauchery,  in  which  many 
good  Cherokees  stumbled,  being  abandoned  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and  disheartened.  The  removal  was  mainly  in  1838,  and 
the  number  about  16,000.  They  persistently  refused  to  go  unless 
forced,  yet  said  they  would  not  resist.  Some  thousands  of  United 
States  troops  went  into  their  country,  under  General  Scott,  and 
began  the  work  by  making  prisoners  of  single  families,  and  thus 
gathering  them  into  groups.  Fourteen  camp  divisions  were  made, 
and  finally  the  sad  march  began.  Ten  months  from  the  time  they 
began  to  be  gathered  this  sad  exodus  commenced.  The  distance 
was  about  700  miles,  and  the  time  was  four  to  five  months.  Credit 
is  given  for  good  management  and  kindness  in  the  sorrowful  work, 
yet  in  the  removal  about  4,000  sunk  under  the  trials,  —  about  one 
in  four  of  the  whole  number  died.  "  Their  sufferings  wore  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  lawless  Georgians,  who  rushed 
ravenously  into  the  country,  seized  the  property  of  Cherokees^ 
as  soon  as  they  were  arrested,  appropriated  it  to  their  own  use, 
or  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  each  other  before  the  eyes  of  its  owners  ; 
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thus  reducing  even  the  rich  to  absolute  indigence,  and  depriving 
families  of  comforts  which  they  were  about  to  need  in  their  long 
and  melancholy  march."  ^ 

We  follow  these  wanderers  and  exiles  from  the  white  settlements 
with  an  intense  sympathy  and  suspense.  They  have  gone  over 
the  Mississippi,  not  merely  under  the  pressure  of  Georgia  or  of 
one  President  or  Secretary  of  War.  Taking  the  most  apologetic 
or  sectional  view  of  the  case  that  can  be  taken,  the  removal,  ex- 
cepting certain  atrocities  in  it,  was  a  national  removal,  and  under 
the  chronic  pressure  of  two  centuries  Congress  indorsed  it  as  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  in  the  line  of  an  old  adopted  policy. 
Sharper  points  in  that  policy  were  then  developed,  but  they  were 
sustained.  The  opposition  to  them  came  from  the  older  States,  from 
which  the  Indians  had  been  mostly  removed,  but  the  newer  States, 
through  which  there  were  yet  scattered  remnants  of  tribes,  and 
our  border  life  and  the  wilder  elements  of  the  frontier  prevailed. 
In  long  struggles  over  Indian  issues  these  have  always  carried  a 
majority.  Neither  Georgia,  therefore,  nor  that  Congress  or  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  reproached  preeminently.  They  were  only 
an  index,  for  the  time,  of  a  national  spirit,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
country  have  somehow  always  made  predominant. 

But  let  us  follow  up  the  new  experiment,  inaugurated  by  the 
completion  of  the  Cherokee  removal  in  1838.  A  reservation  was 
assigned  to  them  that  now  appears  to  be  7,861  square  miles,  — 
nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts.  Schools  and  Indian  agents, 
churches  and  ploughs,  and  human  sympathies,  followed  them ; 
also,  white  emigration,  and  speculators  in  wild  lands,  race  preju- 
dices and  whiskey  and  semi-civilization.  Into  that  total  Indian 
Territory  of  62,253  square  miles,  —  nearly  as  large  as  eight 
States  like  Massachusetts,  —  and  around  the  Cherokees,  the  gov- 
ernment has  located  about  forty  tribes.  Around  this  Territory 
we  have  also  located  —  and  since  it  was  set  apart  for  the  In- 
dians —  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Kansas,  — 
young  members  in  the  American  family,  and  full  of  the  blood  of 
youth  and  growth,  and,  of  course,  ambitious  for  good  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  strong  tide  of  emigration  that  has  set  toward  the 
southwest,  and  specially  since  the  war,  this  Indian  Territory  has 
lifted  itself  up  in  the  current  midway,  and  made  it  divide  right 
and  left. 

This  is  a  condition  exposed  to  any  damaging  influences  that 
may  go  with  our  first  waves  of  population,  and  if  its  people  and 

1  History  of  the  American  Boards  p.  372. 
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natural  resources  decline  assimilation  and  absorption  in  national 
interests,  social  and  civil  and  commercial  chafings  must  inevitably 
occur.  It  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  old  Georgia  case  repeated, 
unless  Indian  and  white  natures  are  much  changed.  What  are 
the  facts  ? 

The  Cherokee  "  Nation,"  as  the  Cherokees  greatly  prefer  to  be 
caUed,  has  a  government  of  its  own,  constituted  by  the  elective 
franchise,  and  consisting  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches,  and  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  where  all  the  parties  are 
citizens  of  the  Nation.  Mixed  cases  of  red  and  white  go  to  a  white 
arbitrator,  the  agent  of  the  general  government  for  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, or  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  With  6,000  whites  living  among  the  Indians,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  not  of  the  Territory  where  they  live,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  arbitrator  is  overborne  with  cases.^  "  The 
letters  received  from  within  the  limits  of  the  Agency  asking  for 
information,  decision,  instruction,  or  advice,  average  from  ten  to 
fifteen  daily."  2 

The  disorder  from  intruding  whites  and  from  intermeddling 
ones  over  the  border  is  a  source  of  regret  and  complaint  in  al- 
most every  Report.  "  The  country  continues  to  afford  an  asylum 
for  refugees  from  justice  from  the  States,  and  to  invite  the  immi- 
gration of  the  very  worst  class  of  men  that  infest  an  Indian 
border."  ^ 

"  Lawlessness  and  violence  still  continue  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  two  or  three  United  States  marshals,  sent  to  enforce 
the  intercourse  laws  by  protecting  Indians  from  white  thieves  and 
buffalo  hunters,  have  been  entirely  inadequate,"  etc.* 

"  They  are  willing  that  the  wild  Indians  from  the  plains  shall 
be  settled  on  their  unoccupied  lands,  but  they  most  emphatically 
object  to  the  settlement  of  the  wild  white  man  from  the  States 
among  them."  "  The  intruders,  as  a  class,  are  unfit  to  be  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  some  measures  should  be  adopted  that  will 
rid  these  people  of  their  presence."  "  It  is  estimated  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  Territory  are  caused  by 
whiskey,  and  its  many  aliases.  It  is  introduced  from  the  adjoin, 
ing  States,  where  it  can  be  purchased  in  any  quantity."    "  The 

^  In  the  quotations  immediately  following  reference  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  whole  Indian  Territory,  and  sometimes  only  to  the  Cherokees.  The  text 
and  context  will  readily  locate  the  reference. 

2  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  1880,  p.  94. 

8  Report  for  1875,  p.  13.  Report  for  1874,  p.  11. 
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band  of  desperadoes,  whites  and  Indians,  who  made  their  head- 
quarters in  the  western  part  of  this  agency,  and  beyond,  and  who 
were  the  terror  of  the  whole  country  last  year,  have  all  been  killed 
off,  or  placed  in  the  penitentiary."  ^ 

"  Such  administration  of  the  law  in  this  country  as  is  possible,  - 
through  the  United  States  district  courts  of  Arkansas,  scarcely  ■ 
deserves  the  name.    Practically,  therefore,  we  have  a  country  em- 
bracing 62,253  square  miles,  inhabited  by  more  than  75,000  souls,  ■ 
including  50,000  civilized  Indians,  without  the  protection  of  law, 
and  not  infrequently  the  scene  of  violence  and  wrong."  ^    "  This 
large  population  becomes  more  and  more  helpless  under  the  in-  \ 
creasing  lawlessness  among  themselves  and  the  alarming  intrusion  ; 
of  outlawed  white  men." 

From  the  tenor  of  the  Keports  it  would  seem  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians  has  not  risen  to  even  a  second  rank  in  national  1 
purpose.  "  They  ought  not  to  be  left  the  prey  to  the  worst  influ-  1 
ences  which  can  be  brought  to  them,  in  the  life  and  example  of  ! 
the  meanest  white  men.  They  deserve  such  guardianship  and  ; 
care,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  will  secure  for  them  the  : 
powerful  aid  to  elevation  which  comes  from  the  presence  of  law."  i 

What  is  said  of  low  whites  who  enter  the  country  to  labor  for 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  has  like  bearing  on  the  tribe  whose  | 
second  experiment  we  are  tracing.  "  These  whites,  once  in  the  j 
country,  are  seldom  known  to  leave,  and  thus  their  numbers  are  ] 
rapidly  increasing.  The  result  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  ! 
white  blood  with  the  Indian,  thus  propagating,  instead  of  curing,  ' 
the  indolence  and  unthrift  with  which  they  are  already  cursed."  ^ 

No  one,  of  course,  can  be  surprised  that  the  Cherokees  are  \ 
haunted  and  paralyzed  with  the  fear  of  another  removal.    If  they  j 
were  in  the  way  of  the  whites  when  in  their  old  home,  much  more  i 
may  they  suppose  they  now  are,  and  if  old  treaties,  compacts,  and 
promises,  and  even  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  could  not  ! 
protect  them  in  their  homes  and  rights  on  the  east  of  the  Missis-  | 
sippi,  why  may  they  now  expect  it  ?    The  remark  of  the  agent  j 
cannot  be  unexpected  :  "  Their  only  fear  is  that  the  United  States 
will  forget  her  obligations,  and  in  some  way  deprive  them  of  their 
lands.    They  do  not  seem  to  care  for  the  loss  in  money  value,  so 
much  as  they  fear  the  trouble,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  a  great  j 
portion  of  their  people,  if  the  whites  are  permitted  to  homestead  in  | 
all  portions  of  their  country,  as  is  contemplated  by  so  many  of  the  j 
measures  before  Congress."  *  | 

1  Report  for  1880,  pp.  94,  95.  ^  Report,  1874,  pp.  11,  12.  ■ 

8  Report  for  1874,  p.  71.  *  Report  for  1880,  p.  94.  i 
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"  They  feel  the  pressure  of  the  white  man  on  every  side,  and, 
among  the  full-bloods  especially,  there  is  a  growing  apprehension 
that,  before  long,  the  barriers  will  give  way,  their  country  be  over- 
run, and  themselves  dispossessed."  ^  When  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  1880,  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
said  to  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  dissolution  of  the  nation 
and  its  absorption  in  the  United  States :  "  A  few  of  us  could 
stand  it,  but  the  mass  of  our  20,000  Cherokees  would  become 
vagabonds  and  criminals.  Yet  this  will  come,  and  we  are  discour- 
aged and  hopeless.  We  expect  to  become  extinct."  The  speaker 
had  the  venerable  look  and  bearing  of  a  patriarch. 

They  may  well  have  this  apprehension,  when  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner makes  a  point  to  show,  and  with  much  practical  sense 
and  force,  that  their  separateness  cannot  long  continue,  and  that 
"  no  Indian  country  can  exist  perpetually  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  Republic  without  becoming,  in  all  essential  particulars,  a  part 
of  the  United  States."  Many  of  those  fears  would  be  abated  if  the 
Cherokees  could  feel  assured,  not  only  that  their  land  titles  to  sin- 
gle farms  would  be  made  as  safe  in  title  as  a  white  man's,  but 
that  such  white  men  would  become  their  neighbors  as  would 
make  those  titles  worth  keeping,  and  be  themselves  such  men  as 
Indians  could  endure.  Cherokee  experience  had  been  the  reverse 
of  this. 

A  very  liberal  use  of  official  statement  has  now  been  made, 
that  a  fair  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Cherokees  might  be 
had.  As  government  and  paid  agents  are  reporting  their  own 
work,  we  may  presume  that  the  view  given  is  as  favorable  as  the 
facts  will  warrant.  The  state  of  the  case  is  too  painfully  similar 
to  the  Georgia  experiment  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  result  or  hopeful 
in  its  outlook.  Surrounded  by  States,  and  pressed  by  the  rising 
tide  of  immigration ;  infested  and  raided  by  miserable  or  un- 
scrupulous whites ;  railroads  clamorous  for  right  of  way,  and  our 
multitudinous  white  interests  and  energies  standing  on  tip-toe  to 
go  in,  pioneered  by  insatiable  land- speculators,  this  second  experi- 
ment with  our  leading  tribe  under  the  "  reservation  theory " 
seems  to  be  nearly  ended.  What  is  obvious  to  us  is  almost  experi- 
ence to  them,  so  fully  is  it  in  their  fears  and  expectations. 

The  official  reports  of  both  civil  and  benevolent  work  performed 
by  the  government  and  by  religious  bodies  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory make  one  more  satisfied  and  hopeful  than  a  visit  and  per- 
sonal observations.    Our  longest  and  most  expensive  experiment 

1  Report  for  1875,  p.  13. 
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on  the  reservation  theory,  under  the  joint  endeavors  of  states- 
men and  philanthropists,  seems  to  have  culminated  in  lifting  the 
Indian  to  the  saddle  as  a  first«class  stock-raiser.  Together  with 
this  elevation  he  has  obtained  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
citizen  and  Christian,  while  he  is  yet  restrained  by  circumstances 
unfavorable  to  their  development  and  practice.  In  1880  we 
heard  three  eminent  Indians  address  2,000  of  their  people  at 
their  National  Indian  Fair  at  Muskogee.  One  was  an  ex-chief 
of  the  Cherokees,  one  was  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  that  Na- 
tion, and  the  other  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  college,  and 
an  eminent  lawyer  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 
Their  interests  and  prospects  were  freely  and  ably  discussed  on 
the  stand.  Farming  was  not  a  popular  idea  with  the  speakers  or 
the  audience,  though  the  Cherokees  then  had  about  90,000  acres 
in  rough  agriculture.  They  declined  the  ownership  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty and  private  farms  in  fee -simple,  in  memory  of  their  ex- 
perience on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  were  called, 
with  some  propriety,  "  a  nation  of  farmers."  They  were  not  dis- 
posed to  prepare  more  farms  for  a  second  lottery.  Hence  their 
agricultural  show  at  the  Fair  was  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and 
their  mechanical  show  was  more  so.  This  was  sixty  years  after 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  presented  to  them  two 
ploughs,  six  hoes,  and  six  axes,  and  had  promised  a  loom,  six 
spinning-wheels,  and  as  many  pairs  of  hand  cards,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Board  had  commenced  Christianizing  work  among  them. 

Of  course  they  were  blinded  by  their  painful  memories  of  hard 
endeavors,  discouragements,  and  failures  for  the  white  man's  civil- 
ization ;  they  had  no  confidence  in  government  indorsements  and 
solemn  treaties,  where  a  white  man's  interests  should  overtake 
them.  Yet  there  was  evidently  a  despairing  and  growing  acqui- 
escence in  the  new  policy  offered,  of  land  in  severalty,  citizenship, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  "  Nation."  These  parties  were  so  evenly 
balanced  and  so  warm  on  the  new  policy  as  to  make  its  discussion 
perilous.  Good  sense,  indifference,  and  despair  have  since  given 
it  a  quiet  majority. 

Evidently  the  Dawes  Bill,  the  soul  of  which  is  the  new  policy, 
opens  up  to  the  brightest  outlook  into  their  ominous  future. 
Others,  however,  must  do  their  hoping  in  it,  and  its  success  or 
failure  will  depend  very  much  on  the  Indian's  white  neighbor. 

William  Barrows* 

Reading,  Mass. 
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EUROPEAN  COMPLICATIONS. 
The  political  barometer  of  Europe  has  not  been  so  low  since  the  dark 
and  threatening  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  French  and  German 
war.  "  The  better  informed  the  politician,"  says  "  The  Spectator,"  "  the 
more  seriously  does  he  expect  a  European  war  in  the  spring."  "  I  be- 
lieve that  a  declaration  of  war  by  Russia  is  among  the  absolute  certain- 
ties of  the  immediate  future,"  writes  in  the  same  journal  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster.  "  The  clouds  are  heavy  with  war,"  is  the  language  of  "  The 
Guardian,"  "  and  the  keenest  observers  are  evidently  fearing  that  the 
cloud  may  burst  suddenly."  The  "  Times"  speaks  in  the  same  strain: 
"  The  diplomatic  situation  in  Europe  is  shadowed  with  dark  omens.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Powers  which  are  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
treaty  rights  will  be  able  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and 
Germany  appears  to  be  paralyzed  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  natural  func- 
tion by  the  dread  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance."  Equally  gloomy  are 
the  utterances  of  the  "  Levant  Herald  "  :  "  In  face  of  the  deadlock,  Eu- 
rope seems  helpless.  A  cynic  might  say  '  The  war  has  come.  It  is  not 
convenient  that  it  should  break  out  prematurely,  but  the  questions  that 
are  to  lead  to  war  must  be  kept  open.'  Probably  the  fact  is  that  these 
questions  cannot  be  settled  without  war."  "  Without  wishing  at  all  to 
exaggerate,"  writes  Dr.  Pressense,  member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  "  Revue 
Chretienne,"  "it  is  certain  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  at  least  pre- 
carious." 

The  most  important  causes  of  this  anxiety  are  these  :  — 

1.  The  arming  of  the  Great  Powers.  —  Ostensibly  these  military  prepa- 
rations are  still  on  a  peace  basis,  and  are  the  development  of  an  estab- 
lished policy.  But  careful  observers  discern  an  extraordinary  efficiency 
infused  into  the  peace  establishments.  The  commissariat  is  unusually 
well  supplied.  The  guns  are  remarkably  well  provided  with  trained 
horses.  Troops  are  massing  at  suggestive  points.  The  natural  growth 
of  the  army  is  forced,  or  vigorous  attempts  are  made  to  accomplish  this 
result.  Beyond  all,  through  years  of  careful  preparation,  a  military 
efficiency  has  been  reached  which  cannot  be  greatly  exceeded  because  its 
burdens  are  becoming  intolerable.  There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  be- 
tween disarmament  and  war,  and  disarmament  requires  war,  for  no  party 
will  disarm  unless  conquered. 

A  few  specific  facts  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said. 

Immediately  after  the  humiliating  peace  with  Germany  France  began 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  its  army.  Successive  enactments  have  ex- 
tended the  liability  to  service  until  now  it  is  practically  universal.  The 
last  exemptions  swept  away  were  those  of  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  and  of  pupils  in  clerical  seminaries.  A  year  ago  "  The  States- 
man's Year  Book  "  was  able  to  say,  "  The  military  forces  of  France  are 
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in  a  state  of  nearly  complete  reorganization."  Since  then  the  work  of 
recruiting  and  equipment  has  been  vigorously  pressed.  Cabinets  change, 
but  General  Boulanger  retains  his  portfolio.  The  watchword  of  economy 
in  expenditure  defeats  a  ministry,  but  instead  of  reduction  in  expenses 
for  the  army  there  is  an  unusually  large  appropriation.  The  Minister  of 
War  is  popular  because  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  exponent  and  leader  of 
the  "  revenge."  At  last  the  French  army  considerably  outnumbers  the 
German,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  excels  it  in  preparation  for  imme- 
diate mobilization. 

The  progress  of  Russia  is  scarcely  less  marked.  In  1874,  two  years 
later  than  France,  it  began  the  work  of  thorough  military  reorganization. 
Previously  to  this  date  the  army  had  been  recruited  from  peasants  and 
artisans.  Since  then  all  classes  are  subject  to  military  duty.  "  In  1882," 
says  the  authority  already  quoted,  "  692,764  young  men  having  reached 
their  twenty-first  year  (1.8  per  cent,  of  population)  were  liable  to  mili- 
tary service.  Of  these,  181,341  men  were  taken  into  the  army."  The 
total  peace  footing  a  year  ago  is  given  as  about  770,000,  and  the  war  foot- 
ing as  2,200,000.  This  is  distinct  from  an  available  militia  of  a  million. 
"  A  census  of  horses  taken  in  1883  in  fifty-eight  provinces  of  Eastern 
Russia  gave  a  total  of  nearly  fifteen  mUlions  as  fit  for  service  in  case  of 
necessity." 

About  five  years  ago  a  plan  was  adopted  for  an  addition  of  ninety 
new  ships  to  the  Russian  navy.  Twenty  years  were  assigned  for  its  ex- 
ecution. By  next  summer,  it  is  stated,  twenty-seven  of  these  vessels  will 
have  been  completed.  Rumors,  and  even  definite  reports,  are  afloat  of 
"  masses  of  cavalry  "  moving  towards  the  southwestern  frontier,  of  orders 
to  concentrate  at  Kief  300,000  men,  of  an  increase  of  troops  in  Bessa- 
rabia. 

When  the  Reichstag  assembled  toward  the  close  of  last  November  it 
was  quietly  announced  by  a  subordinate  officer,  as  if  to  avert  suspicion, 
that  a  bill  would  be  presented,  anticipating  by  a  year  the  appointed  and 
natural  increase  of  the  army  and  instituting  a  new  military  septennate. 
The  reason  given  for  this  extraordinary  measure  was  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  armies  of  our  neighbors,"  that  is,  France  and  Russia.  Op- 
position arising  to  the  bill  General  Von  Schellendorf,  Minister  of  War, 
Marshal  Von  Moltke,  and  finally  Prince  Bismarck,  have  successively  ap- 
peared to  urge  and  demand  its  passage,  and  rather  than  permit  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  the  law  shall  operate,  the 
emperor  has  dissolved  the  Diet  and  ordered  a  new  election.  The  speeches 
of  the  highest  military  authorities  of  Germany,  as  will  again  be  noticed, 
have  greatly  increased  the  apprehensions  of  war. 

Still  other  indications  are  the  recent  Austrian  adoption  of  an  improved 
rifle  at  an  estimated  expense  of  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  dollars ; 
the  gathering  of  Turkish  forces  in  Macedonia  and  near  Eastern  Rou- 
melia ;  the  call  to  arms  in  Montenegro  of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
seventeen  and  fifty ;  the  significant  hint  given  by  the  Italian  Minister  of 
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War  that  the  "commissariat  arrangements  necessary  for  mobilization 
have  been  finally  completed." 

To  some  extent  the  perf ectness  of  preparation  for  war  in  every  quarter 
is  an  assurance  of  peace.  But  there  is  an  urgency  and  kind  of  prepara- 
tion that  more  naturally  suggests  another  issue. 

2.  Unsettled  questions  which  may  easily  give  occasion  for  war.  The 
Eastern  Question  causes  a  general  and  chronic  disturbance.  This  is  now 
specialized  and  acute  in  consequence  of  the  dethronement  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  About  the  middle  of  November  last  Count 
Eugene  Zichy,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  King  of  Servia,  and  a  Hungarian 
leader  of  note,  disclosed  a  secret  treaty,  which  he  affirmed  had  been  con- 
cluded, not  long  before  the  revolution  at  Philippopolis  (September,  1885), 
between  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  on  his  return  from  Russia,  and 
Prince  Peter  Karageorgevics,  the  Servian  pretender.  By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Nicholas  was  to  become  King  of 
Servia ;  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  which,  it  was  significantly  stated,  is 
"  about  to  become  vacant,"  was  to  reward  Prince  Karageorgevics  for 
his  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  that  of  Servia;  and  Montenegro  was 
"  to  avail  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  annexing  Herzegovina  and 
some  parts  of  Albania.'*  Whatever  truth,  or  want  of  truth,  there  may  be 
in  this  singular  story,  it  reveals  the  suspicion  with  which,  in  influential 
quarters,  the  movements  of  Russia,  and  of  parties  supposed  to  act  in  her 
interests,  are  regarded.  Ever  since  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
by  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  Russia  has  been  in  a 
state  of  irritating  restlessness.  The  Czar  quarreled  with  Prince  Alex- 
ander, for  the  revolution  at  Philippopolis,  constrained  the  Powers  to  sign 
a  protocol  which  approved  of  the  prince's  governorship  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia for  a  period  of  five  years  instead  of  permanently,  and,  finally,  if 
he  did  not  instigate  the  plot  for  overthrowing  his  cousin's  government 
and  kidnapping  his  person,  at  least  made  his  permanent  reinstatement  in 
office,  which  was  the  general  wish  of  the  Bulgarians,  utterly  impracticable. 
Without  war  Russia  drove  Prince  Alexander  from  his  throne,  and  from  a 
people  that  still  cHngs  to  him  with  affectionate  loyalty.  Since  then  she 
has  plotted  unceasingly  to  regain  her  previous  ascendency  in  Bulgaria, 
and  is  all  the  more  bent  on  disturbance  because  hitherto  she  has  been 
baffled.  Under  the  government  of  the  three  Regents  the  people  have 
shown  a  surprising  patience,  self-control,  and  firmness.  The  mission 
of  General  Kaulbars,  insolently  as  it  was  conducted,  provoked  no  out- 
break. Though  he  has  been  recalled,  Russia  persists  in  her  contention 
that  the  Sobranje  is  not  lawfully  elected,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
Regents  is  illegitimate.  She  presses  also  for  the  vacant  throne  a  vassal 
of  the  Czar's,  Prince  Nicholas  Dadiani  of  Mingrelia.  The  Bulgarians 
reject  this  nomination  resolutely  and  unconditionally.  The  prince  may 
be  personally  unexceptionable  ;  he  is  said  to  be  a  cultivated  man,  of 
liberal  tendencies.  But  his  father  surrendered  his  hereditary  rights  to 
Alexander  II.,  and  the  son,  as  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  could  not  divest  himself 
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of  the  suspicion  that  he  is  a  mere  creature  of  Alexander  III.  Meanwhile 
Russia  vetoes  every  other  candidate  who  is  proposed,  so  that  t^ere  is 
constant  uncertainty  and  apprehension.  The  immediate  danger  is,  that 
Russia,  irritated  at  the  defeat  of  General  Kaulbars's  mission,  and  alarmed 
lest  Bulgaria  may  slip  entirely  from  under  her  control,  may  end  the  per- 
plexity by  a  sudden  invasion  and  a  rapid  conquest  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula. 

The  opportunity  for  this  might  come  if  the  present  strained  relations 
between  Germany  and  France  were  to  end  in  a  rupture.  The  realization 
that  this  may  come  ere  long,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  produced 
the  present  anxiety.  The  issue  is  a  simple  one  in  principle.  Is  the 
forced  transference  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France  to  Germany  to 
be  permanently  accepted  ?  If  not,  the  question  of  war  is  merely  one  of 
opportunity,  and  the  strength  of  the  army  becomes  a  gauge  of  its  proba- 
bility. At  present,  though  the  Germans  hold  the  fortresses  and  the 
stronger  positions,  the  Chambers  are  more  liberal  than  the  Diet,  the 
French  army  is  the  larger,  and  its  forty  thousand  officers,  if  for  the  most 
part  comparatively  young  and  inexperienced,  are,  perhaps  for  this  reason, 
more  likely  to  yield  to  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  conflict. 

There  is  danger  also  in  the  German  coolness.  If  the  Gallic  fervor 
may  prompt  a  rush  into  Germany,  the  Teuton's  science  may  hurl  his 
legions  suddenly  upon  an  un expecting  foe.  No  nation  has  so  divested 
war  of  all  accessories,  so  completely  made  it  a  matter  of  calculation,  as 
the  German  of  to-day.  Peace-loving,  unaggressive  Germany  expects 
her  army,  if  need  arises,  to  do  its  appointed  work  with  the  promptitude 
and  directness  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon.  Once  let  it  become  clear 
that  France  means  war,  and  Germany  will  not  be  likely  to  await  its 
declaration  from  Paris.  Marshal  Von  Moltke's  recent  speech,  as  re- 
ported by  telegraph,  contains  a  sentence  as  weighty  as  terse.  "  All  Eu- 
rope is  now  stiff  with  armor,  which  even  a  rich  country  can  scarcely 
continue  to  bear."  He  added :  "  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore, 
that  must  soon  lead  to  a  decision  of  some  sort,  and  this  was  why  the 
government  asked  for  an  increase  of  the  army  before  the  natural  lapse  of 
the  septennate."  In  other  words,  if  France  is  to  keep  on  increasing  her 
armament,  Germany  will  do  well  to  settle  the  question  at  once.  Germany 
is  not  "  a  rich  country,"  and  it  is  better  to  fight  while  there  is  m.ore  than 
a  chance  to  win  than  to  be  first  impoverished  in  peace  and  then  beaten  in 
war.  War,  with  Germany,  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  the  end  of  argument. 
"  The  German  government,"  says  "  The  Spectator,"  "  as  regards  war,  is 
rigidly  '  scientific,'  that  is,  intellectually  cruel." 

3.  A  third  cause  of  alarm  is  found  in  the  utterances  of  political  and 
military  leaders. 

In  a  manifesto  to  the  Black  Sea  fleet  the  Czar  intimated  that  he  might 
be  compelled  "  to  the  armed  defense  of  the  dignity  of  the  empire,"  and 
Russian  societies  and  municipalities  were  permitted  to  present  to  him 
addresses  like  that  of  the  Mayor  of  Moscow,  who  affirmed  "  that  strength 
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had  been  imparted  to  their  belief  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  will  shine  upon 
St.  Sophia."  Precisely  what  General  Boulanger  said  to  the  officers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps  is  in  dispute,  but  the  public  was  led  to 
believe  that  his  congratulations  centred  upon  their  "  having  substituted, 
for  defensive  strategy,  offensive  strategy,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with 
our  national  character."  This  was  generally  understood  to  mean  that 
France  is  ready  for  a  war  of  aggression.  More  importance  was  attached 
to  the  declaration  of  the  German  Minister  of  War,  General  Bronsart 
Von  Schellendorf.  After  denying  that  the  government  regarded  war  as 
imminent,  he  added,  "  Nevertheless,  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  belief  that 
we  are  living  in  a  period  when  there  is  no  well-founded  prospect  of  peace 
being  preserved."  "  We  have  been  advised,"  said  Field-Marshal  Von 
Moltke,  "  to  come  to  terms  with  France.  Yes ;  that  would  be  a  very 
sensible  thing  to  do ;  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  both  nations,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  if  that  cannot  be  done,  a  qui  la  faute  ? 
As  long  as  public  opi^iion  in  Paris  continues  to  clamor  for  the  restitution 
of  two  essentially  German  provinces,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  firmly 
resolved  never  to  give  them  up,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  France."  The  more  recent  utterances  of  Prince 
Bismarck  are,  doubtless,  too  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers  to 
make  it  important  to  quote  them. 

4.  The  military  spirit  in  France  and  Russia,  and  the  hroad  fact 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  now  rests  so  largely  on  force. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  states  impressively  the  Russian  military  motive  to 
war :  — 

"  The  ordinary  motives  which  influence  mankind  operate  no  less  in 
Russia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  Continent,  in 
England,  and  in  America,  the  enormous  majority  of  the  population  are 
striving  for  success  in  their  several  professions  and  callings  ;  every  man, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  a  few  Trappist  monks,  is  trying  to  '  get 
on.'  A  soap-boiler  hopes  to  make  more  soap,  a  manufacturer  to  weave 
more  stuff,  a  clergyman  to  get  promotion,  a  doctor  to  get  more  practice. 
There  are  many  industries  and  many  occupations ;  but  in  every  one  of 
them  the  members  are  striving  for  success.  In  Russia  there  is  practically 
one  profession,  and  one  only,  —  that  of  arms.  Even  to  those  not  actually 
in  the  military  service,  promotion  comes  according  to  their  tschin,  or 
rank,  in  the  great  military  hierarchy.  From  General  Gourko  down  to 
the  smallest  railway  official  there  is  but  one  goal  to  aspire  to,  namely, 
military  distinction,  the  Cross  of  St.  George  and  what  it  confers.  To 
this  goal  there  is  a  royal  road,  and  that  is  a  successful  war.  It  is  the 
direct  and  positive  interest  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  Russians  to  force 
their  country  into  such  a  war.  This  is  a  great  fact,  and  it  is  an  indis- 
putable one." 

In  France,  in  consequence  of  its  higher  civilization,  the  army  is  far 
from  being  so  exclusively  the  outlet  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  yet  such 
a  military  establishment  as  is  now  fostered  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
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Europe.  Beyond  the  desire  inevitably  kindled  in  an  immense  number 
of  spirits  for  deeds  of  heroism  and  military  renown  is  the  fact  we  have 
stated,  that  Europe  is  divided  into  camps,  and  that  mutual  fear,  and  not 
good-will,  restrains  from  the  shock  of  arms.  Such  a  basis  of  peace  is 
essentially  untrustworthy  and  precarious.  We  need  not  argue  such  a 
point.  We  may  confirm,  however,  the  fact  we  have  asserted  by  two  or 
three  striking  testimonies  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation  since 
we  began  to  write.  The  last  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  contains  a  paper, 
from  an  unusually  well-informed  writer,  on  "  The  Present  Position  of 
European  Politics,"  —  the  first  of  a  series.  "  He  starts,"  says  the 
"  Times,"  "  with  the  proposition  which,  perhaps,  no  thoughtful  observer 
will  gainsay,  that  the  '  present  position  of  the  European  world  is  one  in 
which  sheer  force  holds  a  larger  place  than  it  has  held  in  modern  times 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.'  "  The  only  other  testimony  we  will  quote  is 
from  the  latest  number  received  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes." 
After  a  cool  critique  and  general  disparagement  of  the  alleged  causes  of 
alarm,  the  writer  sums  up  in  these  words  :  All  that  we  can  infer  is, 
that  the  situation  remains  certainly  difficult,  because  it  is  everywhere  at 
the  mercy  of  force,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  vague  fears  which 
revive  at  intervals,  and  which  run  across  Europe  like  a  shiver." 

To  these  reasons  for  the  alarm  which  exists  should,  perhaps,  be 
added  the  willful  disposition  of  the  Czar.  Many  of  the  current  stories 
of  his  personal  habits  are,  doubtless,  gross  exaggerations,  if  not  sheer 
fabrications,  yet  he  stands,  in  the  degree  of  confidence  reposed  in  his 
discretion,  in  unhappy  contrast  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  —  a  man 
who  reproduces,  more  than  any  military  leader  of  modern  times,  the  self- 
control  and  love  of  peace  which  distinguished  Washington. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  occasions  for  fear.  We  have  also 
endeavored  so  to  present  them  that  needed  counter-considerations  will  be 
suggested.  There  are  great  forces  working  against  a  resort  to  war.  The 
uncertainty  of  its  issues  is  a  powerful  restraint.  The  fact  that  arma- 
ment is  so  general  may  be  promotive  of  peace.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
attitude  towards  each  other  of  Germany  and  France  the  Russians  might 
well  jDrefer  to  trust  their  diplomacy  and  intrigues  in  the  Balkans  rather 
than  their  arms.  A  military  occupation  of  Bulgaria  might  be  counted 
on  to  unite  Austria,  Italy,  and  England  in  armed  resistance,  and  even 
Germany  could  not  afford  to  brook  it.  Probably  if  France  and  Germany 
had  each  other  by  the  throats  Russia  would  not  be  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  Austria,  whatever  allies  she  could  command,  from  marching  on  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  both  France  and  Germany  to  refrain  from  strife,  for  neither  can 
desire  that  the  Cossack  should  reign  from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden 
Horn. 

There  is  no  little  danger  that,  in  the  endeavor  of  Germany  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  Europe,  the  interests  of  Bulgaria  will  be  sacrificed. 
Never  before  has  the  conduct  of  her  leaders  and  people  merited  so  great 
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confidence  and  admiration.  We  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  left  a  prey  to  Russian  arms,  but  they  are  in  peril  of  being  subjected 
to  Russian  intrigue,  and  of  being  ruled  by  her  emissaries  and  agents. 
In  some  way  Russia  should  have  access  to  the  open  seas  without  having 
to  pass  all  her  vessels  under  the  guns  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  civilization  that  an  absolute 
monarch,  governing  a  still  semi-barbaric  empire,  should  now  gain  a 
sudden  and  immense  accession  of  power. 


THE  CALL  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

Without  doubt  the  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  educated  Christian 
young  men  respecting  their  life  work  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. The  question  of  the  bestowal  of  personal  service  rests  more 
and  more  upon  personal  decisions,  and  less  upon  training,  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  or  upon  any  general  circumstance  of  the  life.  The 
family,  for  example,  is  not  the  same  determinative  factor  in  the  relation 
of  young  men  to  the  ministry  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  dispo- 
sition of  much  of  the  better  family  life  of  that  time  has  been  character- 
istically set  forth  by  Mr.  Beecher,  in  his  reference  to  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  his  brothers.  "  Young  men  are  sometimes  brought  up  to  the 
ministry,  as  I  was.  I  never  had  any  choice  about  it.  My  father  had 
eight  sons.  Only  two  of  them  ever  tried  to  get  away  from  preaching, 
and  they  did  not  succeed.  The  other  six  went  right  into  the  ministry 
just  as  naturally  as  they  went  into  manhood."  Some  families  of  minis- 
ters and  missionaries  preserve  their  traditions,  maintaining  the  profes- 
sional no  less  than  the  Christian  incentives  toward  the  ministry.  And  in 
some  communities  the  general  influence  of  the  family  life  is  toward  the 
same  end  as  representing  the  highest  and  the  most  available  form  of  con- 
secration. But  for  the  most  part  the  condition  is  radically  changed.  And 
not  a  little  of  the  change  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  so  much  of  the  life  of 
the  church  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Consecration  has  taken  the 
range  of  opportunity.  The  young  man  of  Christian  parentage  in  the 
city  finds  himself  naturally  before  alternatives  of  consecrated  service 
which  do  not  stimulate  or  embarrass  the  young  man  of  like  religious  cir- 
cumstance in  the  country. 

And  what  has  become  manifestly  true  of  the  family,  in  the  decline  of 
its  tribute  to  the  ministry,  is  becoming  true  of  the  school.  For  a  time 
the  school  of  Christian  traditions  or  of  more  immediate  Christian  inten- 
tion furnished  as  its  natural  product  the  supply  for  the  ranks  of  the  min- 
istry. Certain  schools  are  still  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  But  here,  too, 
a  change  is  gradually  but  surely  going  on.  Educational  necessities  are 
coming  to  the  front  tending  to  make  our  colleges  very  much  alike  in  their 
technical  work.  The  religious  atmosphere  may  be  different  in  different 
colleges,  but  the  tendencies  in  all  are  toward  a  broader  culture  and  a 
more  diversified  professional  life.    A  young  man  is  no  longer  carried 
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along  upon  the  drift  of  the  family  or  the  school  into  the  ministry.  The 
influences  may  tend  that  way,  but  they  are  not  urgent.  If  he  enters  the 
ministry  it  must  be  by  his  own  choice  and  determination. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  how  this  change  has  affected  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  quality  of  the  ministry.  Doubtless  opinions  would 
vary  at  this  point.  Possibly  the  facts  would  vary  in  different  localities 
and  among  different  denominations.  We  can  only  say,  as  the  result  of  a 
somewhat  careful  observation,  that  comparing  present  candidates  for  the 
ministry  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  think  there  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable gain  in  independent  action,  moral  purpose,  and  depth  of  con- 
secration. The  young  men  who  are  to-day  entering  the  ministry  seem 
to  us  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons  of  their  choice,  to 
measure  more  completely  the  opportunities  which  the  ministry  affords, 
and  to  have  a  simpler  and  more  vital  apprehension  of  the  truth  which 
they  are  to  proclaim. 

But  the  greater  question  before  the  public  mind  has  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  change  upon  the  numbers  entering  the  ministry.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  there  is  a  decline  in  numbers.  Statements  are  from  time  to 
time  put  forth  showing  the  increasing  necessities  of  the  church  in^its 
various  fields  of  ministerial  labor.  And  it  is  argued  from  this  state  of 
affairs  that  the  present  call  to  the  ministry  lies  chiefly  in  this  present 
necessity.  We  have  no  accurate  means  of  verifying  or  denying  the  fact 
referred  to,  but,  allowing  it  to  be  true,  we  take  issue  with  the  use  which 
is  made  of  it.  The  necessities  of  the  church  do  not  constitute  the  chief 
call  to  the  ministry,  and  in  our  opinion  ought  not  so  to  be  urged.  This 
is  not  the  true  approach  to  young  men.  It  is  too  much  like  the  resort  of 
a  declining  cause.  It  is  the  appeal  of  discouragement  and  despair.  It 
does  not  strike  the  key-note  of  Christianity  in  its  call  for  men.  That  is 
always  a  note  of  courage,  enthusiasm,  triumph. 

Furthermore,  this  argument  overlooks  the  plain  fact  that  very  much 
of  consecrated  power  which  may  seem  to  have  been  lost  to  the  church 
through  the  ministry  has  been  regained  through  the  laity.  The  minis- 
try is  no  longer  the  only  claimant  upon  the  consecration  of  the  church. 
It  still  represents  the  greatest  but  not  the  only  opportunity  of  service. 
Account  must  be  made  of  the  vast  increase  of  varied  opportunity  within 
the  past  fifty  years.  The  church  is  in  every  way  the  stronger  and  richer 
for  the  multitudes  of  consecrated  men  who  are  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry,  some  of  whom  may  have  been  diverted  from  its  ranks  by  the 
call  of  other  opportunities.  They  are  of  incalculable  service  where  they 
are,  guiding  public  opinion,  holding  trusts,  accumulating  fortunes  by 
Christian  methods  for  Christian  uses.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
ignore  or  underestimate  the  fair  demands  of  the  laity  of  the  church  to 
its  proportion  of  consecrated  life,  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  ministry. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  this  method  of  gaining  recruits  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  not  primarily  through  an  outward, 
but  through  an  inward  necessity ;  the  inward  intensified  by  the  outward, 
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but  not  originating  in  it.  The  call  is  always  from  within.  Of  two  men 
before  whom  the  same  outward  necessity  is  presented,  the  one  responds 
rather  than  the  other,  because  he  has  insight,  sympathy,  love.  It  was 
said  of  our  Lord  that  when  "  he  saw  the  multitudes  he  had  compassion 
on  them."  His  sight  was  insight.  Others  looked  upon  the  same  men 
and  women :  they  did  not  see  them.  He  alone  saw  them,  and  in  his 
power  to  communicate  his  insight  and  spirit,  and  to  train  disciples  from 
within  in  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  their  minds,  we  have  the  ground 
of  his  call  to  discipleship. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  those  only  should  enter  the  ministry  who  have 
a  natural  disposition  towards  it.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  con- 
spicuously true  that  a  minister  is  "  made,"  not  "  born."  Many  a  man 
becomes  a  minister  through  great  contentions  and  struggles,  through  nat- 
ural hesitancies  and  shrinkings,  through  oppositions  of  ambitions,  through 
mental  and  spiritual  perplexities  and  doubts.  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
the  struggle  is  the  call.  It  is  seldom  that  one  under  such  an  experience 
can  afford  to  restrain  the  nobler  impulse,  or  attempt  to  satisfy  in  lower 
ways  the  disquieting  conviction.  Those,  for  example,  who  have  given 
over  preparation  for  other  professions,  or  who  have  abandoned  them  in 
early  life  for  the  ministry,  under  this  inward  necessity,  have  not  often 
made  a  mistake.  Whenever  a  life  rises  above  the  indifference  of  the 
commonplace  in  respect  to  its  work,  it  ought  to  thankfully  accept  the 
impulse  which  forces  it  up  through  struggles  and  contentions  into  the 
freedom  of  its  best  activity. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  so  mysterious 
and  complicated  a  matter  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be,  if  it  is 
viewed  in  the  clear  light  of  Christianity.  Assuming  the  fact  of  conse- 
cration, and  the  no  less  requisite  fact  of  common  sense,  why  should  a 
young  man  become  a  minister  rather  than  devote  himself  to  any  other 
form  of  Christian  service  ?  Certainly  it  should  be  because  of  the  posses- 
sion, and  usually  because  of  the  conscious  possession,  of  those  powers 
which  make  the  ministry  effective  in  the  service  of  Christ.  We  grant  the 
doubt  attending  one's  knowledge  of  himself,  we  gran,t  the  unexpected 
development  of  power  in  action,  we  grant  the  incoming  of  new  and  some- 
times determining  factors  into  the  life ;  still  we  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  entering  the  ministry  lie  in  the  possession  of  certain  necessary,  and 
within  reasonable  limits,  ascertainable  qualifications  for  the  ministry. 

What  are  the  prime  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  the  possession  of 
which  constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministry  ?  We  name  but  two.  All  others 
are  included  in  these,  or  are  of  secondary  importance. 

One  of  these  is  the  personal  holding  of  Christian  truth  under  some  ne- 
cessity and  power  of  communicating  it  to  others.  Truth  is  the  material 
in  which  the  preacher  does  his  work.  He  must  be  attracted  to  it.  He 
must  honor  and  love  it ;  he  must  fear  and  stand  in  awe  of  it.  And  it 
must  be  the  truth  as  held  in  trust,  a  gospel  to  be  preached.  One  may 
believe  in  and  love  the  truth  as  a  philosopher  or  as  a  theologian.  The 
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preacher  touches  truth  on  its  way  to  men.  He  sees  its  direction,  feels 
its  movement,  and  is  inspired  by  its  aim  and  motive.  The  preacher  is 
equally  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  men.  They  are  never  separate  in  his 
thought.  He  rejoices  in  the  gospel  as  revealing  God's  thought  of  men 
and  his  purpose  toward  them,  and  he  rejoices  in  men  as  he  sees  what  is 
possible  to  them  as  subjects  of  redemption.  The  successful  preacher, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  man  who  has  faith  in  Christianity,  who 
really  dares  to  believe  in  the  purposes  of  God  as  made  known  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  to  believe  in  men.  Now  all  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  in 
full  understanding  and  experience,  of  the  young  man  who  is  turning  his 
thoughts  toward  the  ministry.  But  something  of  it  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  beginning.  Here  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ministry,  here  is 
the  first  impulse  toward  it.  Of  course  there  will  be  growths  in  experience 
and  constant  developments  of  power.  But  they  will  be  along  the  line 
which  has  been  indicated.  Truth  as  it  is  held  more  according  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  will  react  upon  personal  character,  and  personal  character 
enlarged  and  purified  will  show  an  unsuspected  capacity  for  the  holding 
of  truth.  This  is  what  Mr.  Brooks  means  when  he  says,  "  The  world 
has  not  heard  its  best  preaching  yet.  If  there  is  more  of  God's  truth 
for  men  to  know,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  the  men  who  utter  it  to  become 
more  pure  and  godly,  then,  with  both  of  its  elements  more  complete  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  preaching  must  some  day  be  a  complete 
power."  We  may  reasonably  expect  a  like  progress  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  preacher,  provided  his  work  is  begun  under  the  right  incen- 
tives. 

The  other  qualification  for  the  ministry  is  in  the  possession,  to  some 
degree,  of  the  power  to  win  men.  The  ministry  necessitates  personal 
contact  with  life,  specially  through  the  pastorate.  The  preacher  masses 
men,  brings  them  under  a  common  experience  and  motive,  and  seeks  to 
secure  a  common  result.  The  pastor  individualizes.  He  works  from 
man  to  man,  and  in  this  work  personality  plays  as  large  a  part  as  in  the 
pulpit.  For  the  work  requires  insight  and  sympathy,  tact  and  courage, 
and  above  all  things  patience.  It  is  not  difficult  to  love  men  if  one  can 
chose  his  own  conditions.  It  is  very  much  easier  for  example  to  love  some 
sinners  with  the  love  of  pity  than  to  love  some  saints  with  the  love  of  re- 
spect. And  yet  how  much  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  lies  in  "  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints."  It  is  this  love  of  man  as  man,  regardless  of  condi- 
tions, patient  under  obstacles,  never  expecting  too  much  of  men,  but  al- 
ways reassuring  and  inspiring  them  to  do  their  best,  that  characterizes 
the  method  of  the  true  minister.  Enlarge  and  intensify  it,  and  you  have 
the  motive  and  method  of  the  missionary.  Whenever  a  man  casts  in  his 
lot  with  a  tribe  or  race,  remote  and  alien,  it  means  that  he  loves  man  as 
man,  and  that  he  has  faith  in  his  spiritual  capacity  under  the  gospel.  And 
this  love  and  faith  will  enable  any  one,  be  he  minister  or  missionary,  to 
win  men.  And  in  winning  men  he  will  also  be  able  to  use  them.  So  he 
builds  up  the  church  and  makes  it  aggressive.    The  natural  outcome  and 
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expression  of  this  power  is  leadership.  He  teaches  men  how  to  carry- 
out  their  personal  consecration,  and  then  how  to  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other in  the  service  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Here,  again,  we  are  not  to  expect  too  much  of  a  young  man  in  his 
thought  of  the  ministry.  He  may  not  be  sufficiently  conscious  of  his 
power  over  men  to  be  assured  of  success,  but  he  can  tell  whether  he  is 
sensitive  to  them  or  not,  whether  he  has  faith  in  their  spiritual  capacity 
or  not,  whether  he  loves  them  in  some  narrow  and  sentimental  way,  or 
whether  he  loves  them  with  the  breadth  and  patience  of  the  Christian 
heart. 

The  call  to  the  ministry,  as  we  have  insisted,  is  not  a  general  call  to 
consecrated  service.  That  has  gone  before  and  has  been  obeyed.  The 
laity  may  be  and  should  be  as  consecrated  as  the  ministry.  The  ministry 
represents  a  specialized  form  of  consecration.  As  a  calling  it  has  its 
own  requirements,  and  insists  upon  fit  qualifications  in  those  who  enter 
it.  These  demands  are  not  arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  or  difficult  to  be 
understood.  Assuming  all  those  elements  which  fill  up  the  really  conse- 
crated life,  and  acknowledging  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  asks  spe- 
cially for  responsiveness  to  truth,  and  for  sensitiveness  to  men,  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  it  would  employ. 

The  ministry  can  afford  to  carry  its  fair  share  of  men  of  moderate 
ability.  It  cannot  afford  to  carry  one  man  to  whom  it  cannot  teach 
Christ's  truth,  whom  it  cannot  inspire  with  his  spirit,  whom  it  cannot  kin- 
dle with  his  love  to  men.  And  because  we  believe  this,  we  believe  that 
those  tests  should  be  put  forward  which  will  secure  men  who  will  add  to 
the  power  of  the  ministry  rather  than  increase  its  numbers.  The  call  to 
the  ministry  is  not  a  mysterious  and  mystical  voice  which  calls  for  an  in- 
terpreter ;  neither  is  it  a  call  which  any  man  can  heed  without  regard  to 
his  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  the  consciousness  of  those  powers  which  it 
demands. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  AND  THEIR    FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 

The  title  is  adopted  advisedly.  Although  the  Congregational  churches 
do  not  elect  the  members  and  officers  of  the  American  Board,  they  do 
employ  it  as  their  agent  to  perform  a  certain  work,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  men  and  the  money  provided  by  the  churches  its  occupation  would 
be  gone.  Formerly  it  was  an  agent  employed  by  several  denominations. 
Now  its  work  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  administering  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Congregational  churches.  It  is  an  idle  boast,  therefore, 
that  the  Board  is  an  independent  corporation.  Should  its  nominal  be- 
come a  real  independence  it  would  be  an  idle  society. 

The  question  is  already  distinctly  asked  by  several  churches,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  by  some  members  of  nearly  all  the  churches, 
whether  their  attitude  towards  the  Board  shall  be  changed.    The  ques- 
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tion  takes  a  practical  form  as  the  time  comes  around  when  annual  con- 
tributions for  foreign  missions  are  usually  collected.  Every  one  must 
make  a  responsible  decision,  for  his  gift,  even  if  small,  is  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  agency  through  which  it  is  utilized.  When  the  last  con- 
tribution was  called  for  there  was  general,  almost  universal,  satisfaction 
with  the  methods  of  administration.  But  during  the  year  a  policy  has 
been  disclosed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Board  which  has  been  met  in 
many  quarters  by  decided  disapproval  and  opposition.  Such  statements 
as  have  been  made  by  the  officers  and  Committee,  and  such  measures  as 
they  have  adopted  in  support  of  their  policy,  have  served  to  augment 
rather  than  to  allay  dissatisfaction.  Not  all  supporters  of  the  Board  are 
disturbed,  for  some  strongly  indorse  the  policy,  but  a  large  proportion 
disapprove.  As  representing  those  who  seriously  and  honestly  object  to 
existing  methods  we  have  a  clear  judgment  as  to  the  course  which  should 
be  pursued  at  the  present  juncture  in  respect  to  contributions  of  money, 
and  we  trust  it  may  be  helpful  to  some  who  are  perplexed  if  we  indicate 
our  opinion. 

The  reasons  for  disapproval  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  They  are 
grave  and  cogent  reasons,  not  to  be  compared  with  objections  which  have 
been  made  at  other  times  to  the  use  of  annual  meetings  or  the  method  of 
keeping  accounts. 

The  first  and  principal  reason  for  dissatisfaction  is,  that  certain  young 
men,  well  qualified  for  Christian  service  in  foreign  lands,  have  failed  to 
receive  appointment,  and  that  one  devoted  and  successful  missionary  has 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  return  to  India.  The  only 
reason  given  for  this  singular  procedure  is  that  these  men  are  not  willing 
to  affirm  the  opinion  that  for  all  human  beings,  without  exception,  oppor- 
tunity of  salvation  through  Christ  is  limited  to  this  life.  Even  those  who 
have  no  opinion  as  to  God's  dealings  with  nations  which  are  ignorant  of 
the  gospel  find  that  their  cases  are  indefinitely  postponed. 

Another  reason  for  disapproval  is  that  certain  expectations  raised  by 
action  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Des  Moines  have  thus  far 
been  disappointed.  When  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Business 
Committee  was  unanimously  adopted  it  was  understood  that  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  would  use  their  utmost  endeavors  immediately  to  open 
the  way  for  Mr.  Hume's  return  to  his  waiting  mission.  The  resolution 
could  not  well  have  been  more  explicit  without  showing  disrespect  to  the 
Committee.  Yet,  on  one  pretext  and  another,  action  has  been  delayed, 
and  proffers  of  cooperation  from  an  important  church,  and  from  influ- 
ential pastors,  in  determining  the  theological  fitness  of  Mr.  Hume  have 
been  repulsed.  Indications  that  a  case  against  him  is  being  worked  up 
have  still  further  discouraged  those  who  advocate  his  return. 

Another  cause  of  disturbance  is  the  fact  that  the  Committee  in  refusing 
appointment  or  reinstatement  on  account  of  theological  opinions  virtually 
assumes  ecclesiastical  functions  which  properly  belong  only  to  the  churches 
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through  their  appointed  representatives.  All  Congregationalists  are  jeal- 
ous of  such  usurpation. 

Still  another  cause  for  disapproval  is  objectionable  methods  to  which 
the  Committee  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  have  resorted  to  strengthen 
their  position.  Part  of  the  time  they  have  attempted  to  ignore  the  real 
issue  by  asserting  that  final  decisions  have  not  been  made ;  that  more 
time  is  needed  to  weigh  all  the  facts  ;  that  no  application  has  been  re- 
jected ;  that  all  the  cases  are  still  under  consideration,  —  till  the  impres- 
sion has  been  made  that  a  dilatory  and  temporizing  course  has  been  de- 
liberately adopted.  The  sending  out  to  candidates  for  appointment,  and 
to  pastors,  private  creeds  has  seemed  to  some  highly  reprehensible.  The 
latest  instance,  which  is  so  obviously  unsuitable  that  several  papers  have 
sharply  criticised  it,  is  the  distribution  of  a  creed  which  contains  nearly 
all  the  clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  interpolates  at  various  points 
other  clauses.  The  historic  sense  is  offended,  and  reverence  is  affronted 
by  thrusting  clumsy  phrases  into  company  with  the  stately  diction  of  the 
ancient  formula.  It  seems  almost  dishonest  to  send  out  this  conglomera- 
tion without  a  word  of  explanation.-^    With  this  creed  there  is  distributed 

^  Various  explanations  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  this  creed  have  been 
offered.  The  Advance  says  :  "  It  seems  that  some  man  in  Boston,  quite  likely 
the  printer,  who  wishes  to  advertise  his  skill,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  neat 
job  in  the  way  of  tract  distribution,  has  sent  out,  along  with  official  docu- 
ments from  the  distributing  rooms  of  the  American  Board,  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  handiwork."  The  intimation  is  that  the  printer  revised  the  creed,  and  that 
the  officers  of  the  Board  were  ignorant  of  his  action  in  printing  and  inclosing 
it.  The  Congregationalist  says  :  "  Another  mountain  has  sunk  to  a  molehill. 
Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed,  in  a  well- 
amended  form,  has  been  sent  out  through  a  perversion  of  funds  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  a  few  copies  of  such  a  document, 
printed  at  private  expense,  were  —  perhaps  without  sufficient  thought  —  in- 
serted in  certain  parcels  of  matter  sent  out  from  the  Missionary  Rooms.  As  that 
sending  ceased  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  offense  was  taken  from  it,  no  great 
harm  surely  has  been  done."  The  intimation  here  is  that  some  person  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  well-amended  creed  that  he  made  a 
gift  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  circulating  it,  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  Board  consented  to  the  distribution  only  because  the  expense  was  to  be 
covered  in  this  exceptional  way.  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Board,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  correcting  an  imper- 
fect report  of  his  conference  with  Yale  divinity  students,  says  :  "  In  answering 
an  inquiry  about  the  so-called  new  Apostles'  Creed  I  am  represented  as  saying, 
'  No  member  of  the  Committee  nor  any  one  of  the  executive  officers  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.'  What  I  really  said  was,  '  No  member  of  the  Committee, 
nor  any  one  of  the  executive  officers,  except  its  author,  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.' "  The  italics  are  his  own.  The  intimation  here  is  unmistakable  that  one  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Board  made  all  the  revisions  and  put  the  changed 
creed  into  circulation,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  Advance  can  now  make  a  more  probable  guess  than  that  it  was 
"some  man  in  Boston,  quite  likely  the  printer."  The  two  religious  papers 
quoted  represent  it  as  an  act  of  the  slightest  consequence  that  the  most  ancient 
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in  the  envelopes  of  the  Anuerican  Board  a  leaflet  asking  that  special 
thank-offerings  be  made  on  account  of  signal  answers  to  prayer  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  !  There  are  some  to  whom  this  trifling,  not  to  say 
trading,  with  the  most  sacred  feelings,  and  this  assuming  that  the  passage 
of  a  certain  resolution  was  in  answer  to  prayer,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  painful.  There  have  been  other  acts,  trifling  in  themselves, 
which  have  both  annoyed  and  offended  earnest  supporters  of  missions. 

There  are  many  who  for  some  or  all  of  these  reasons  are  deeply 
grieved,  and  by  turns  indignant,  with  the  procedure  of  the  Committee. 
They  are  aware  in  part  of  the  justification  offered.  They  do  not  doubt 
that  some  of  the  Committee  are  honestly  opposed  to  any  opinion  different 
from  their  own  relative  to  God's  grace  to  the  heathen.  But  they  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that,  with  whatever  conscientiousness  there  may  be,  there 
has  also  been  on  the  part  of  some  who  are  most  responsible  quite  too  much 
diplomacy.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  real  issue  be  frankly  declared, 
that  no  attempts  be  made  to  obscure  or  change  it,  and  that  it  be  adjudi- 
cated in  some  suitable,  open,  and  decisive  manner.  The  actual  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  not  enough  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied to  prevent  cooperation,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  them  why  from  any 
point  of  view  it  should  create  division. 

What,  now,  shall  be  done  about  gifts  of  money  ?  Shall  one  continue 
to  give  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?  The  course  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston  commends  itself  as  eminently  wise, 
in  the  light  of  explanations  given  by  the  pastor,  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  an- 
nual sermon  on  foreign  missions.  That  church  has  continued  and  even 
increased  its  usual  contribution,  although  dissatisfaction  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  is  almost  universal,  and  an  honored  member  of  the 
church  has  retired  from  the  Prudential  Committee  on  account  of  the 
objectionable  policy  adopted. 

The  reasons  which  seem  to  us  decisive  for  contributing  the  usual 
amount  of  money  to  the  Board  this  year  may  be  reduced  to  three. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  foreign  work,  which  has  not  been  abridged, 
is  going  forward  as  usual.  Our  missionaries  in  the  field  should  not  be 
compelled  to  suffer  first  and  foremost  for  the  mistakes  of  others.  Many 
of  them  disapprove  the  policy  of  the  Committee.  Some  of  them  are  not 
fully  aware  of  that  policy.  No  hasty  action  should  be  taken  which 
would  seriously  cripple  the  work  abroad. 

and  most  generally  accepted  of  the  historic  creeds  should  he  tampered  with, 
and  that  the  sanction  of  the  American  Board  should  cover  such  presumption. 
The  Congregationalistf  however,  having  advertised  it  (January  6tli)  as  "  the 
Creed,"  and  having  pronounced  it  "well  amended,"  should,  instead  of  apologiz- 
ing for  him,  have  made  known  to  the  public  the  person  who,  at  this  late  day, 
all  of  himself,  has  successfully  amended  the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  the  original 
authors  are  unknown,  perhaps  the  latest  redactor  will  modestly  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, and  be  known  to  history  only  as  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
American  Board,  who  resided  in  or  near  Boston  in  the  year  of  grace  1887. 
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A  second  reason  is  the  remaining  possibility  of  securing  a  change  Ln 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Committee.  Final  action  has  not  been  taken. 
The  Committee  was  instructed  at  Des  Moines  to  make  a  report  on  this 
subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  churches  should  await  the  ac- 
tion of  that  meeting,  even  if  right  decisions  are  not  reached  in  the  mean 
time.  While  it  now  seems  as  if  further  postponements  beyond  that  date 
could  not  be  tolerated,  the  opportunity  should  be  awaited.  If  the 
churches  maintain  contributions  at  the  usual  point,  the  moral  right  of 
pastors  and  others  who  are  corporate  and  honorary  members  to  partici- 
pate in  debate  could  not  be  challenged.  So  long  as  it  is  intended  to  use 
the  constitutional  methods  of  discussion  and  voting  it  is  not  advisable  to 
resort  to  material  pressure  by  refusing  supplies. 

The  third  reason  is  the  serious  responsibility  of  weakening  a  great 
organization  suddenly,  and  of  adopting  measures  which  may  signify  the 
creation  of  a  new  society  without  deliberate  and  concerted  action.  Such 
a  course  should  not  be  entered  on  until  it  is  shown  beyond  a  perad venture 
that  tiie  difference  is  too  great  to  allow  further  cooperation.  In  the  heat 
of  controversy  differences  are  exaggerated.  Time  and  patience  may  re- 
duce the  importance  of  the  issue.  If  other  motives  than  zeal  for  the 
truth  have  intensified  feeling  they  may  be  distinguished  and  eliminated. 
The  unwilHngness  of  individuals  to  acknowledge  a  fault  or  to  change  a 
method  may  be  overcome.  It  would  be  lamentable  to  impair  the  efficacy 
of  an  established  society  for  no  better  reason  than  partisan  feeling  or  per- 
sonal animosities.  Time  enough  should  be  taken  to  make  it  clear  to  all 
concerned  what  the  real  issue  is,  to  separate  that  issue  from  all  that  is 
temporary,  incidental,  partisan,  and  personal,  so  that  it  may  be  intelli- 
gently decided  whether  a  true  catholicity  is  broad  enough  to  include 
actual  differences  of  opinion  on  a  given  subject. 

We  should  think  it  proper  for  pastors  whose  churches  are  disturbed  in  * 
this  matter  to  explain  publicly  the  reasons  for  taking  the  usual  contribu- 
tion. It  is  not  likely  that  the  Committee  will  draw  inferences  favorable 
to  their  policy  from  the  continuance  of  donations.  Whatever  constructions 
they  may  offer  to  the  public,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  in  very  many 
cases  it  is  the  patience  and  wisdom,  not  the  approval  of  givers,  which 
maintain  financial  support,  and  that  relations  which  are  already  strained 
cannot  endure  a  prolonged  tension. 

We  are  by  no  means  without  hope  that  the  two  wings  of  the  de- 
nomination will  continue  to  work  together  in  support  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. We  hope  that  wise  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
Board  expressing  the  will  of  the  churches  will  authorize  the  Committee 
to  change  its  policy.  Not  till  hope  is  destroyed  should  vital  relation  to 
the  Board  be  relinquished. 

The  immediate  course  seems  clear.    When  we  know  the  next  step  to 

be  taken  we  should  take  it,  and  1-eave  later  action  to  be  determined  by 

the  development  of  events. 

We  are  confident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Qur  mission- 
voL.  VII.  —  NO.  38.  14 
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ary  society,  the  future  of  missions  is  in  the  hands  of  the  more  catholic 
party  in  the  churches  and  in  the  denominations.  The  means  employed 
through  agencies  and  administrations  must  sooner  or  later  be  adapted  to 
the  largeness  of  the  end,  and  to  the  movements  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  all  the  world.  Any  society  must  learn  that  its  position  is  that 
of  a  servant  to  the  churches,  and  must  cease  to  lord  it  over  God's  herit- 
age. We  can  therefore  bide  our  time.  Only  a  losing  cause  needs  to  re- 
sort to  doubtful,  or  secret,  or  hasty  methods.  We  may  hope  and  toil  for 
a  happy  issue  out  of  present  contentions  and  for  a  firmer  union  in  the 
love  and  service  of  our  Master. 


In  striking  contrast  with  the  course  we  have  suggested  above,  and 
which  some  churches  have  adopted,  is  the  advice  given  by  an  influential 
journal  with  regard  to  a  Western  college.  Information  has  been  re- 
ceived that  four  out  of  eleven  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
one  of  the  professors  of  Yankton  College,  Dakota,  have  resigned  because 
the  other  trustees,  the  president  of  the  college,  and  another  professor  are 
in  sympathy  with  Andover  views.  The  excellent  reason  given  for  resign- 
ing is  that  the  college  will  be  more  likely  to  prosper  if  theological  con- 
troversies are  avoided.  The  "  CongregationaUst "  adds  two  brief  com- 
ments. One  is,  that  "  three  of  these  retiring  trustees  have  been  identified 
with  the  college  from  its  inception,  and  all  of  them  are  Christian  gen- 
tlemen, whose  judgment  is  deserving  of  profound  respect."  Is  it  to  be 
inferred  that  the  seven  remaining  trustees  are  not  Christian  gentlemen, 
and  that  their  judgment  is  not  equally  entitled  to  profound  respect  ?  The 
other  comment,  which  seems  to  be  uncalled  for,  at  least  till  the  other 
side  is  heard  from,  is  as  follows :  "  Benevolent  Congregationalists  who 
may  be  solicited  about  this  time  to  aid  Yankton  College  will  do  well  to 
look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of  these  facts."  The  meaning  is  that 
if  the  officers  or  trustees  of  a  Western  college  presume  to  sympathize 
with  Andover  their  institution  should  be  deprived  forthwith  of  pecuniary 
support.  This  is  proscription  or  coercion.  As  a  large  number  of  benevo- 
lent Congregationalists  in  this  vicinity  also  sympathize  with  Andover,  and 
especially  at  this  juncture,  the  advice  above  quoted  may  perhaps  lead  to 
giving  as  well  as  to  withholding. 

HOW  IT  LOOKS  IN  INDIA.— A  COMMUNICATION. 

"  When  come  back  Mr.  Hume,  you  tink  ?  "  asked  a  native  Christian 
of  me  last  night  as  he  escorted  me  to  my  home.  "  I  don't  know."  This 
is  the  only  reply  I  can  give  to  a  question  more  and  more  frequently  raised 
by  those  who  love  him  as  the  days  go  by  and  he  does  not  return. 

I  am  visiting  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  my  dear  friend  and  classmate, 
Robert  Hume.  Ther«  is  but  one  testimony  as  to  his  usefulness.  In  every 
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department  his  inspiring,  organizing,  or  assisting  hand  was  felt,  and  is 
now  missed. 

"  He  could  do  the  work  of  any  two  ordinary  men."  "  He  was  great 
for  getting  other  people  at  work."  "He  could  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing." "  His  students  were  thoroughly  trained  in  the  Bible."  "  You 
can't  manage  a  theological  class  unless  he  returns."  Such  expressions 
are  frequently  heard  from  his  colleagues  or  the  native  Christians.  The 
villages,  the  Sunday-schools,  the  weekly  paper,  the  theological  school, 
so  especially  his  care,  where  for  five  months  of  the  year  he  delivered 
ten  lectures  a  week,  —  all  these  and  many  other  things  testify  to  his  past 
labors  and  the  present  need  of  him ;  and  no  missionary  I  have  met  knew 
the  whole  of  India  so  well. 

I  find  myself  thinking  and  writing  about  him  much  as  if  he  were 
dead ;  and  in  truth  it  seems  as  if  death  alone  could  have  separated  him 
from  his  field  of  work,  and  from  the  harvest  which  he  alone  can  fully 
gather.  All  his  brethren  are  noble  men,  each  doing  his  own  important 
work,  reaping  his  own  harvest;  and  none  know  better  than  they  that 
there  is  no  one  who  can  make  good  his  loss. 

It  is  because  of  the  distressing  need  of  consecrated  men  who  can 
to-day  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue,  and  have 
their  words  reinforced  by  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their  hearers, 
that  I  am  led  to  add  my  word  to  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the 
bearing  upon  mission  work  of  the  belief  of  a  universal  gospel  probation. 

In  the  course  of  over  six  months  already  spent  in  the  study  of  this 
work  in  Japan,  Corea,  China,  Ceylon,  and  India,  I  have  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  between  400  and  500  missionaries,  of  different 
societies  and  countries.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  persons  of  marked  individ- 
uality, ripe  experience,  and  earnest  devotion,  little  given  to  either  specu- 
lation or  dogma,  engrossed  in  the  actual  work  of  the  day  and  the  spot,  — 
at  once  sympathetic  with  the  heathen  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  evils  of 
heathenism. 

In  their  labors  there  is  a  striking  diversity,  sometimes  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  conflict  of  methods ;  and  their  theology  is  of  every  form  and 
shade  which  can  be  called  evangelical.  From  time  to  time  discordant 
notes  may  be  heard,  arising  mainly  from  differences  of  policy  or  temper- 
ament ;  yet  the  oneness  of  their  spirit  and  aim,  and  the  deeper  harmony 
of  their  methods,  has  been  most  impressive. 

An  absorbing  interest  in  the  multitudinous  work  which  fills  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  these  men  has  left  me  little  time  or  thought  for  theological 
questions,  particularly  those  of  a  speculative  character ;  yet  the  anxious 
discussions  at  home  find  their  echo  abroad,  and  have  caused  frequent 
and  familiar  conversation  with  those  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in 
the  future  destiny  of  the  heathen.  Here,  as  in  every  department,  there 
is  great  variety  of  opinion.  The  true  missionary  has  very  little  to  do 
with  theories.  He  makes  use  of  simple  gospel  truths  and  living  gospel 
forces.    He  is  in  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  with  heathenism,  which 
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demands  all  his  energies.  Few,  probably,  have  any  comprehensive  theory 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  heathen,  or  would  be  so  ready  to  dogmatize  as  are 
many  at  home ;  yet  difficult  questions  as  to  destiny  sometimes  force  them- 
selves on  the  missionary. 

I  have  found  a  few,  although  I  think  there  are  but  few,  who  clearly 
and  dogmatically  hold  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  except  through  the 
gospel ;  that  this  gospel  is  offered  only  in  the  present  life,  and  that  con- 
sequently all  who  do  not  have  that  offer  here  are  utterly  lost. 

The  large  body  of  missionaries,  however,  would  doubtless  hold,  on  the 
one  side,  that  the  great  mass  of  responsible  beings  who  die  in  heathen- 
ism do  find  this  life  finally  and  fatally  decisive  of  their  future  destiny ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  that  there  may  be  certain  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
God,  certain  unrevealed  ranges  of  his  efficient  working,  which  include  a 
smaller  or  larger  number  of  those  who  have  never  had  even  prophetic 
intimations  of  Christ,  save  by  the  longings  of  their  own  hearts,  struggling 
in  the  dark  against  sin,  and  reaching  out  towards  an  unknown  God.  Be- 
yond this  point  most  would  not  venture  ;  and  they  would,  probably,  regard 
as  disastrous  the  announcement  to  the  heathen  of  any  other  possibility  of 
rescue  from  sin  and  its  consequences  than  through  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  offer,  here  and  now. 

A  certain  number,  however,  of  a  more  speculative  turn  of  mind  do 
endeavor  to  find  light  in  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Bible  that  will 
enable  them  to  define  to  themselves  somewhat  more  clearly  these  hoped- 
for,  if  unrevealed,  possibilities.  Such  thinkers  seem  to  be  of  two  classes. 
Some  confidently  affirm,  from  the  study  of  Romans  and  their  experience, 
that  there  are  those  among  the  heathen  who  do  live  up  to  the  light  they 
have,  and  that  any  such  dying  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ  are 
saved  without  faith  in  Him,  through  repentance  of  their  sins.  Besides 
these,  I  have  found  a  certain  number,  in  different  missions  and  coun- 
tries, both  younger  and  older  men,  who  believe  that  they  are,  at  least, 
not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  if  not  warranted  by  its  drift,  to  hold  that  the 
destiny  of  men  is  determined  only  by  the  attitude  they  assume  toward 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  that  in  order  to  take  any  such  attitude 
towards  Him  an  opportunity  will  be  given  every  man. 

I  have  also  found  a  few  who,  although  they  apprehend  this  latter  con- 
clusion to  be  correct,  yet  feel  that  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  therefore 
decline  to  think  upon  the  subject,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  embrace  this 
conclusion. 

There  are,  besides  these  classes,  some  who  prefer  to  leave  the  question 
on  open  one,  concerning  which  they  will  make  no  definite  affirmation, 
because  they  believe  it  is  not  settled  by  the  Scriptures. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
views  held  abroad  and  at  home.  I  do  not  know  that  any  real  light  is 
shed  upon  the  subject  by  contact  with  the  heathen,  or  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  any  wiser  in  this  respect  than  our  home  pastors.  There  is 
the  same  variety  here  as  there.    Only  I  think  that  whatever  opinion  a 
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missionary  may  hold  on  this  subject,  there  is  apt  to  be  more  reality  in 
his  conception,  and  perhaps  more  intensity,  because  just  beyond  those  he 
is  trying  to  save  from  their  doom  he  catches  a  clear  vision  of  unreached 
millions  upon  whose  destiny  he  can  only  ponder. 

But  apart  from  the  agitation  now  prevailing  at  home,  I  have  not  found 
a  single  instance  in  the  missionary  field  where  any  of  the  views  just 
named  have  proved  in  themselves  either  divisive  or  perversive. 

Other  causes  of  division  and  injury  are  not  infrequent.  Denomina- 
tional peculiarities  as  to  baptism  or  ritualism  have  proved  harmful.  Sec- 
tarian zeal  has  made  different  missions  parasitic  and  antagonistic  to  one 
another.  Premillenarianism,  in  its  emphatic  and  exaggerated  forms,  has 
occasionally  warped  both  the  work  and  the  worker.  Peculiar  theories  of 
faith  unbalanced  by  common  sense  have  exposed  some  to  suffering  and 
disaster.  Missions  have  been  rent  by  strife  as  to  methods  of  work. 
One  or  two  cases  have  appeared  where  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immor- 
tality has  been  held  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  hinder  the  usefulness  of 
its  advocates.  And  a  missionary  of  fine  talents  has  lately  retired  from 
his  position  on  account  of  his  departure  from  the  common  faith  in  the 
deity  of  Christ.  Then  there  are  men  who  make  a  hobby  of  their  ortho- 
doxy and  run  afoul  of  every  windmill  on  the  plain. 

But  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  case  where  the  belief  in  a  universal 
gospel  probation  has  chilled  the  ardor  of  a  missionary,  or  disturbed  the 
peace  of  a  mission.  It,  doubtless,  might  be  so  held  as  to  do  both.  I 
have  not  yet  found  such  an  instance. 

The  withholding  of  men  at  home  will  do  more  than  all  else  to  force  a 
division  if  not  a  perversion  into  the  field.  Out  here  all  dread  the  day 
when  the  native  Christians  come  to  understand  why  Mr.  Hume  is  de- 
tained from  his  work.  Whither  the  questioning  it  will  cause  among  them 
will  lead,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  recent  disturb- 
ances at  home  have  not  only  puzzled  and  perplexed  laborers  out  here, 
not  only  distressed  those  who  call  for  men  and  feel  themselves  almost 
abandoned  to  fight  out  their  desperate  battles  alone,  but  have  actually 
raised  questions  which  these  disturbances  have  sought  to  check,  and  may 
precipitate  upon  many  a  mission  discussions  that  by  every  consideration 
should  be  avoided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  which  might 
most  incline  an  unbeliever  in  the  doctrine  of  future  probation  for  the 
heathen  to  accept  that  doctrine  is  the  consideration  how  poorly  the 
church  of  to-day  improves  the  present  probation. 

Before  this  time,  we  have  encountered  closed  doors.  To-day,  every 
door  is  wide  open.  Now  is  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Millions  are  ready  to 
hear  the  gospel,  not,  indeed,  longing  for  it,  yet  accessible  to  it.  Every- 
where I  find  endless  opportunity ;  everywhere  fields  white  for  the  har- 
vest ;  everywhere  but  few  laborers.  These  few  workers,  men  and  wo- 
men, stand  heroically  in  the  breach  they  have  made  in  the  walls  of  hear 
thenism,  everywhere  doing  the  work  of  double  their  number,  many  just 
on  the  verge  of  exhaustion.    They  cry,  "  Send  us  men  for  the  gospel 
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fight!  Here  is  the  opportunity!  Where  is  the  church'^  You  pray, 
'  Thy  kingdom  come  I '  The  kingdom  and  the  King  are  coming.  But 
where  are  those  who  shall  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord?  Send  us 
MEN !  "  And  some  at  home  make  answer,  "  We  cannot  send  men,  not 
even  those  who  would  give  their  life  to  embrace  this  opportunity,  unless 
they  deny  that  there  will  ever  be  any  other  opportunity.  If  they  have 
doubts  on  this  point,  they  cannot  come." 

In  the  missions  of  most  other  societies  I  hear  men  affirming,  "  We 
cannot  have  more  men  because  our  Board  has  no  money."  But  I  must 
everywhere  admit,  "  We  have  the  money,  but  they  do  not  send  the 
men."  How  can  I  help  calling  not  only  for  my  friend,  Robert  Hume, 
but  for  the  young  men  of  Yale  and  Andover,  and  the  young  women  of 
Wellesley  and  Mount  Holyoke,  and  all  those  of  every  other  institution  in 
our  land  who  are  ready  to  come  to  this  great  and  whitening  field  ? 

None  are  wanted  here  but  those  who  can  pray  and  work  with  single 
heart  and  aim.  None  but  those  who  are  true  disciples  of  Christ  and  will 
proclaim  him  as  the  sole  Saviour  and  Lord  of  the  world.  No  mere  zeal 
for  work,  no  sympathetic  feelings  alone  will  carry  one  surely  through  the 
vicissitudes,  the  delays,  the  seemiiag  fruitlessness  and  failure  of  much 
missionary  labor.  Only  supreme  faith  in  the  world-wide  claims  and  the 
world-conquering  power  of  our  divine  Lord  will  give  unfailing  hope  and 
courage  to  the  missionary.  If  any  should  think  they  can  bring  out  a 
new  gospel  other  than  that  which,  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  has 
been  saving  sinners,  they  are  not  the  ones  to  come.  If  any  wish  to  try 
experiments  with  the  heathen,  and  test  their  theories  upon  them ;  if  they 
regard  the  missionaries  now  in  the  field  as  all  wrong,  insisting  on  wholly 
new  plans  and  methods  ;  if  any  are  disposed  to  cling  to  their  own  special 
"  doxy,"  when  they  should  be  clasping  and  wielding  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  they  are  not  wanted  here.  The  very  best  and  choicest  of  men 
and  women  are  needed ;  —  those  who  are  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  heart ; 
those  who  will  work  on  the  same  principles  and  methods  as  Mr.  Hume 
has  employed  during  his  twelve  years  of  missionary  labor.  Just  those 
are  wanted  whose  greatest  joy  it  is  to  serve  Christ  and  proclaim  his  king- 
dom, announcing  a  present  Christ,  and  insisting  on  immediate  repent- 
ance and  faith.  Wherever  such  men  and  women  are  to  be  found,  we 
call  to  them  most  earnestly  from  the  mission  field,  "  Come."  And  in  the 
name  of  these  dying  heathen,  whose  last  chance  some  of  you  believe  this 
to  be,  we  entreat  the  American  Board  and  the  churches,  —  Send  the 
men  without  delay. 

Edward  A.  Lawrence. 

Ahmednagar,  Marathi  Mission,  India. 
Dec.  12,  1886. 
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THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 
V.  EAST  INDIAIT  ARCHIPELAGO.  —  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

East  Indian  Archipelago.  —  Very  little,  beyond  the  most  general 
outline,  is  known  to  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  respecting  the  state  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  this  vast  archipelago,  although  the  most  of  it  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Protestant  Dutch.  Indeed,  even  the  general 
facts  are  hardly  known  to  us.  But  the  "  AUgemeine  Missionszeitschrift " 
for  1883  contains  very  specific  information  as  to  the  present  state  of 
things  here,  which  we  shall  lay  at  the  basis  of  our  present  report. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
fortunes  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  East  Indian  islands  rest  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  the  native  Protestant  churches  in  the  Dutch  islands 
have  a  much  longer  history  than  those  of  British  India  (except  in  Cey- 
lon, which  was  formerly  a  Dutch  island),  and  partly  that,  though  there 
are  many  missionary  societies  in  the  Netherlands,  most  of  the  native 
Christians  in  the  archipelago  are  not  now,  and  many  never  have  been, 
under  their  care,  but  are  served  by  clergymen  in  government  pay.  This 
course  of  things  will  be  best  understood  by  following  Dr.  Schreiber's 
article  in  the  Zeitschrift,"  which  considers  affairs  first,  as  they  stood 
previously  to  this  century,  and  secondly,  as  they  have  taken  shape  within 
this  century. 

1.  The  Times  of  the  East  India  Company.  —  Both  the  two  great 
Protestant  naval  powers,  England  and  Holland,  have  had  each  its  East 
India  Company,  on  whose  conquests  rest  the  present  vast  Dutch  and 
English  possessions  in  the  far  East.  Comparing  the  attitude  of  each  of 
the  two  great  trading  societies  towards  missions,  we  must  concede,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  a  vast  superiority  to  the  Dutch.  The  English  Company,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  not  only  did  not  favor  missions,  but  had 
been  steadily  hostile  to  them.  The  Holland  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  itself  carried  on  active  and,  after  their  fashion,  highly  successful 
missions  among  its  subject  populations. 

The  motive  of  this  activity,  however,  was  far  more  political  than  reli- 
gious. The  Dutch  were  much  less  concerned  to  make  Christians  out  of 
the  East  Indian  pagans  than  Protestants  out  of  the  East  Indian  Catho- 
lics. Having  conquered  the  islands  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  had 
been  exceedingly  zealous  in  spreading  Roman  Catholicism  upon  them, 
the  Dutch  did  not  feel  secure  of  the  loyalty  of  their  inhabitants  so  long 
as  these  were  united  with  their  former  masters  by  the  bonds  of  a  common 
creed.  If  they  could  Protestantize  them,  they  felt  sure  of  them.  For 
instance,  when  they  had  very  unexpectedly  gained  possession  of  Am- 
boyna,  in  1605,  they  contented  themselves  with  banishing  the  priests, 
and  taking  down  the  crosses,  and  estabhshing  in  the  church  of  which 
they  had  robbed  the  Catholics  a  Sunday  service  in  Dutch  !  There  was 
also  some  slight  provision  made  for  teaching  the  children  in  Dutch.  Not 
until  1615  did  a  clergyman  come,  and  in  1618,  a  second.  They  were 
both  very  godly  and  devoted  men,  and  naturally  finding  small  success  in 
teaching  the  people  Dutch  soon  resolved  to  learn  the  people's  language. 
But  here,  says  Dr.  Schreiber,  they  made  a  most  calamitous  misstep.  So 
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many  languages  prevail  in  the  East  Indies  —  sometimes  several  on  one 
island  —  that  the  clergymen  —  we  can  hardly  call  them  missionaries  — 
were  tempted  into  the  short  cut  of  giving  all  their  instruction  in  the 
Malay,  which  is  from  of  old  a  lingua  franca  throughout  the  archipelago. 
But  this  was  unhappily  a  language  instinct  with  the  genius  of  the  most  im- 
placable Mohammedanism.  And  moreover  it  is  nowhere  to  the  islanders 
the  speech  of  the  heart,  but  merely  the  speech  of  the  market.  It  was  to 
them  a  medium  of  no  other  thoughts  or  feelings  than  those  that  had  to  do 
with  sordid  chaffering.  To  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation, therefore,  was  very  much  as  if  we  should  try  to  Christianize  the 
Chinese  by  the  means  of  pigeon  English.  And  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  form  of  Malay  chosen,  being  of  course  a  thoroughly  adulterated  and 
mutilated  one,  soon  called  out  a  protest  from  a  part  of  the  clergy,  who 
insisted  on  preaching  and  teaching  in  classic  Malay,  and  so  fairly  showed 
themselves  to  the  bewildered  islanders  as  those  that  were  talking  into  the 
air.  This  perplexing  quarrel  over  the  High  and  the  Low  Malay  has  gone 
on  to  this  day,  affecting  alike  teaching,  preaching,  and  translation. 

Purely  political  as  were  the  motives  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
this  professed  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  their  possessions,  the 
Netherlands  churches  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  and 
through  their  constant  pressure  on  the  Company,  it  came  about  that 
many  genuinely  zealous  clergymen  were  sent  out.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Schreiber  remarks,  the  whole  method  and  princi- 
ple of  proceeding  was  unsound.  Not  persuasion  and  conviction,  but 
compulsion,  was  the  means  chiefly  relied  on.  Indeed  Kalkar,  in  his 
"History  of  Missions,"  represents  the  missionary  operations  of  Spain 
and  Holland  as  about  equally  odious,  and  opposite  to  true  Christianity. 
Dr.  Schreiber  is  more  reserved,  but  remarks  that  in  their  haste  to  antici- 
pate or  reverse  Roman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan  successes,  the  Dutch 
contented  themselves  with  a  merely  external  acceptance  of  Christianity. 
And  what  instruction  they  gave  was  so  thoroughly  colored  and .  shaped 
by  reference  to  the  ideas  and  circumstances  of  the  Netherlands,  that 
much  of  it  was  meaningless  to  the  natives,  even  had  it  not  been  conveyed 
in  a  half -meaningless  language.  However,  under  this  method  the  number 
of  professed  Christians  grew  so  fast,  that  a  ^ifficiency  of  European 
instructors  could  not  possibly  be  provided  for  them.  Accordingly  en- 
deavors were  made  to  train  up  native  helpers.  But  whether  these  were 
sent  to  Holland,  or  trained  at  home,  the  whole  course  of  preparation  was 
so  thoroughly  clumsy,  and  so  utterly  unaccommodated  either  to  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  helpers  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  people,  that  it 
was  of  little  value.  And  as  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands  had  no  con- 
trol in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  church  courts  there  were  always  uncer- 
tain of  their  rights  as  against  the  government  and  one  another,  the 
purely  worldly  policy  of  the  Company,  which  hardly  concerned  itself 
even  about  the  morals  of  the  clergy  themselves,  was  here  and  there 
favorably  affected  by  Christian  pressure,  but  vitiated  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

2.  The  Nineteenth  Century. — The  conquest  of  Holland  by  Napoleon 
put  an  end,  for  good  and  all,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  And  when  the  Netherlands  in  1814  reemerged  as  a  kingdom, 
the  control  of  the  archipelago  lay  thenceforth  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  fact  involves  also  a  new  era  for  the  native  Christianity  of 
the  East  Indies.    Let  us  first  consider  in  what  state  this  was  found. 
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The  number  of  nominal  Christians  in  1800  has  been  reckoned  at  200,000.  ! 
Dr.  Sclireiber  regards  this  as  decidedly  too  high  an  estimate.  Taking 
the  various  insular  groups,  he  adduces  facts  which  reduce  the  probable  1 
number  by  more  than  half.  Their  condition  was  more  discouraging  than  j 
their  fewness.  The  most  of  them  had  never  known  much  more  of  I 
Christianity  than  the  name.  It  was  even  said  that  masters  who  were  i 
detained  from  the  communion  would  send  their  slaves  as  proxies,  and 
that  many  of  the  natives,  instead  of  consuming  the  bread,  would  slip  it  i 
aside  to  carry  home  as  an  amulet.  Multitudes  who  had  been  com-  I 
pelled  into  an  outward  acceptance  of  Christianity  not  only  remained 
heathen  or  Moslem  in  fact,  but  sometimes  relapsed  into  apostasy,  accom-  | 
panied  with  blasphemous  ravings  against  the  Saviour,  who  had  been  j 
so  unworthily  misrepresented  to  them.  For  such  an  offense  one  man  i 
was  actually  burned  alive  by  a  governor!  And  to  this  day,  in  many  j 
islands,  all  manner  of  heathen  superstitions  and  vices  prevail  among  | 
these  professed  Calvinistic  Protestants. 

Yet  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was  pretty  general  among  ' 
them,  and  in  many  quarters  a  longing  was  expressed,  to  be  more  deeply  1 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.    Christian  life,  therefore,  though  | 
oppressed  by  vu'tual  heathenism,  had  a  hold.     Large  numbers,  how-  ■ 
ever,  on  various  islands,  had  relapsed  into  open  heathenism,  or,  more  j 
commonly,  had  gone  over  to  Islam.    But  before  the  Christian  name  had 
disappeared  from  the  archipelago,  a  happy  revival  of  spiritual  life  and 
missionary  zeal  at  home  checked  the  decline.    Voices  have  been  heard  ! 
also  from  officers  of  the  government,  pointing  out  the  mischievous  re- 
sults, even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  past  favor  shown  to  the  spread 
of  Islam.     Thus  Comptroller  Stormer,  in  a  report  rendered  in  1879, 
says:  "In  this  way,  namely,  by  sending  out  more  preachers,  and 
founding  more  schools,  it  would  not  only  be  possible  to  keep  alive  the 
last  remains  of  Christianity,  which  on  many  of  these  islands  is  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  new  Christian  congregations  would  everywhere  arise,  I 
and  culture  be  advanced.    For  the  one  and  only  way  to  civilize  the  na-  I 
tives  consists  in  first  making  them  Christians.    Heathen,  at  least  in  these 
regions,  have  in  general  little  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity, 
but  let  them  once  become  Mohammedans,  and  the  hope  of  their  conver- 
sion is  gone.    Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Kei  islanders  might  yet  have 
very  easily  been  gained  for  Christianity,  but  the  opportunity  was  neg- 
lected, and  now  they  have  become  a  prey  to  the  paralyzing  doctrine  of 
Mohammed.  .  .  .  Yet  there  is  still  time  to  Christianize  the  Southwest 
and  Southeast  Islands ;  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  too  late." 

For  a  number  of  years  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  had  even 
some  English  and  American  missionaries  at  work  upon  them.    But  in  « 
1842  all  foreign  societies  were  interdicted  from  further  labors  in  the  \ 
Dutch  East  Indies.    The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  appear  to  have  gath- 
ered no  churches.    The  one  exception  to  the  general  prohibition  of 
foreign  labor  is  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.    This,  too,  was  at  first 
handled  very  suspiciously  by  the  authorities,  but  is  now  in  their  cordial  ' 
confidence,  and  is  actively  helped  by  them.    Since  1862  its  work  has 
developed  so  rapidly  and  happily  that  it  is  now  in  every  respect  the  first 
of  the  societies  laboring  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  leading  Netherlands  I 
society  having  surrendered  a  great  part  of  its  activity  into  the  hands  of  | 
the  government.     The  German  society  has  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  ; 
Nias,  30  missionaries,  26  stations,  about  60  churches,  and  about  9,000  ) 
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native  Christians,  of  whom  700  are  in  Borneo,  400  on  Nias,  and  the  rest 
in  Sumatra.  Of  Dutch  societies  there  are  9  laboring  in  the  archipelago. 
When  missionary  zeal  awoke  in  Holland  with  the  century,  it  was  directed 
first  to  South  Africa,  then  to  the  mainland  of  India.  But  since  1820 
the  Dutch  societies  have  concentrated  their  attention  almost  entirely  on 
their  own  colonial  possessions,  which  are  certainly  of  vast  extent  com- 
pared with  the  home  resources. 

Of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  some  are  larger  than  Java,  but  the  popu- 
lation of  that  island,  20  millions,  is  twice  that  of  all  the  others  put 
together.  They  are  therefore  regarded  as  mere  dependencies  of  Java. 
Yet  the  outlying  islands  first  drew  missionaries  to  them,  who  found  relics 
of  Christianity  here,  while  Java  as  yet  had  hardly  any.  Besides,  the 
Dutch  government,  in  its  cold-blooded  secularism,  for  a  long  while  ad- 
mitted no  Christian  missionaries  into  Java,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Batavia,  out  of  fear  of  displeasing  the  Mohammedans. 
It  has  gradually  been  brought  to  a  better  mind  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  Islam  is  the  absolutely  implacable  foe  of  every  government 
that  is  not  Moslem,  and  that  to  foster  it  is  like  endeavoring  to  tame  a 
tiger.  The  colonial  history  of  Spain  may  contain  more  shocking  pas- 
sages, but  for  passionless,  relentless  selfishness,  that  of  Holland  appears 
to  bear  away  the  palm.  Here,  at  least,  a  political  economy  appears  to 
have  been  enjoyed  untainted  by  any  defilement  of  ethics.  But  policy 
has  at  last  found  out  that  piety  had  been  wiser  than  itself,  and  this 
Christian  power  no  longer  endeavors  to  keep  Christianity  out  of  its 
greatest  province.  The  various  missions  in  Java,  however,  are  so  at 
cross-purposes  with  each  other,  and  reflect  with  so  unhappy  a  fidelity 
the  schisms  of  the  mother-country,  which  appear  to  be  peculiarly  embit- 
tered, that  there  is  a  sad  waste  of  force.  There  are  in  all  in  Java, 
under  8  societies,  about  7,000  native  Christians.  Some  large  native 
churches  are  under  the  care  of  the  government.  A  society  for  common 
consultation  among  the  missionaries  has  lately  been  formed. 

The  Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap  (Netherlands  Missionary . 
Society)  has,  since  1820,  been  sending  out  missionaries,  both  Dutch  and 
German,  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago,  many  of  whom  have  been 
especially  blessed  to  the  revival  of  the  languishing  remains  of  the  elder 
Christian  congregations.  In  this  century  the  great  work  has  been 
done  in  North  Celebes,  in  the  region  known  as  the  Minahassa.  This 
deserves  peculiar  attention,  for  it  has  become  "the  flower  and  crown 
of  the  evangelical  mission-work  of  our  century  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago." 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Minahassa  is  about  100,000. 
The  Spaniards  had  gathered  some  small  Christian  congregations  along 
its  coasts,  which  the  Dutch,  as  elsewhere,  compelled  into  Protestantism. 
They,  however,  amounted  to  nothing  under  either  form  of  Christianity. 
But  in  1828,  P.  Merkus,  then  governor  of  the  Moluccas,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Zendelinggenootschap,  entreating  it  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
Minahassa,  expressing  his  confident  belief  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  found  ready  to  accept  the  gospel.  This  expectation  has  been  richly 
fulfilled.  Of  the  100,000  inhabitants,  80,000  are  now  Christians.  In 
some  districts  of  the  province  the  last  remaining  heathen  have  been 
baptized.  10,000  children  are  gathered  into  schools,  of  whom,  however, 
only  half  are  regular  attendants.  The  government  has  now,  with  the 
consent  of  the  society,  assumed  control  of  both  churches  and  schools, 
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and  cares  for  them  on  a  well-considered  and  conscientiously  executed 
plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  main  control  is  in  the  hands  of 
white  clergymen,  but  these  are  supported  by  a  very  numerous  and  skill- 
fully graded  staff  of  native  helpers,  both  for  church  and  school,  corre- 
lated in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  an  excellent  guarantee  that  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  churches  shall  be  efficiently  developed  and  eco- 
nomically ordered,  the  basis  of  organization  being,  of  course,  the  stable 
Presbyterianism  of  Holland.  The  churches  appear  to  be  in  just  that 
stage  of  advancement  in  which  the  admixture  of  religious  zeal  with  the 
strong  sense  of  a  good  civil  administration  may  be  peculiarly  helpful. 

Heathen  superstition  and  vice  are  by  no  means  cleansed  away,  even 
from  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  Minahassa.  Nevertheless,  in 
whole  districts  of  the  province  we  come  in  contact  with  the  holy  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  spirit  in  every  sphere  of  domestic  and  con- 
gregational Hfe.  The  observance  of  Sunday  leaves  scarcely  anything 
to  be  desired.  Besides  the  usual  worship  of  the  morning,  the  Sunday 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  all  manner  of  conferences  or  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  There  is  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of 
associations,  of  men,  women,  and  youths,  for  various  worthy  ends.  The 
women's  societies,  especially,  are  a  powerful  help  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  genuinely  Christian  family  life  and  discipline,  and  for  the  refine- 
ment of  domestic  habits  and  manners.  ..."  Domestic  life  is  far  enough 
from  having  reached  its  ideal  ;  the  mutual  relation  of  parents  and 
children  is  often  far  from  the  true  standard;  adultery  and  divorce 
still  exist :  yet  there  are  also  many  communities  in  which  such  things 
are  no  longer  known." 

Next  to  the  Minahassa,  the  region  of  the  archipelago  having  the 
largest  congregations  is  the  group  of  islands  of  which  Amboyna  is  the 
capital.  This  group  shows  73  churches,  with  37,744  parishioners,  and 
14,976  communicants. 

As  the  missionary  work  swells  beyond  the  possibility  of  easily  com- 
passing it,  even  in  the  measure  originally  contemplated,  we  shall  now 
leave  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  contenting  ourselves  with  these  no- 
tices of  the  central  and  most  perfectly  organized  work  carried  on  here, 
but  reserving  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  gathering  up  at  the  end, 
here  as  elsewhere,  such  isolated  facts  as  may  appear  worthy  of  note. 
We  now  turn  to  the  great  empire  on  the  north. 

Chinese  Empire.  —  Missions  of  the  American  Board.  —  Mr.  F.  M. 
Chapin,  of  Kalgan,  in  the  North  China  Mission,  writing  under  date  of 
November  15,  1884,  of  the  effects  on  public  feehng  of  the  war  with 
France,  says  :  "  We  were  thoroughly  reviled,"  not  at  home,  but  in 
traveling,  "  in  a  way  which  showed  their  hearts,  if  nothing  more.  But 
the  Chinese  learn  from  experience  ;  and  all  previous  instances  of  mob 
violence  have  been  so  severely  dealt  with  that  no  one  cared  enough  for 

martyrdom  to  throw  a  stone."  Mr.  Stimson,  of  the  inland  Shanse 

Mission  in  the  North,  to  which  we  believe  that  Oberlin  contemplates 
sending  out  most  of  her  missionaries  that  go  to  China,  writes,  remark- 
ing on  the  very  different  temper  shown  towards  the  gospel  in  neighbor- 
ing villages  so  much  alike  otherwise  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
they  should  differ  in  this  respect.  The  Saviour  seems  to  have  noted 
the  same  phenomenon  among  the  towns  and  villages  of  crowded  Gali- 
lee. After  noticing  the  chilling  reception  given  him  and  his  family  in 
one  village,  where  a  marriage-feast  was  going  on,  Mr.  Stimson  says  : 
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"  In  another  town  in  the  same  region,  nestled  in  a  corner  between  two 
high  hills,  there  was  another  marriage-feast.  But  there  we  had  a  crowd 
to  listen  to  our  discourse,  several  asking  questions,  showing  that  they 
listened  as  well  as  gaped.  We  sold  a  large  number  of  books.  One 
buyer  was  an  old  merchant,  now  very  deaf.  He  may  have  heard  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  Tientsin  or  elsewhere  in  his  younger  days.  He 
seemed  glad  to  see  us,  and  examined  the  titles  to  our  books  carefully, 
insisting  upon  seeing  all.  He  bought  most  of  them.  He  appeared  over- 
joyed when  at  the  last  I  showed  him  an  'Evidences.'  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing  with  the  crowd,  as,  bowed  over  and  rheumatic,  he 
hurried  for  the  second  time  to  replenish  his  cash.  At  Tung  Tuan  a 
merchant  invited  me  at  once  into  his  store,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
chat  there.  Meanwhile  the  villagers  crowded  in  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  customers  to  the  counter.  Excusing  myself  to  the  host, 
who  purchased  a  couple  of  books,  I  went  into  the  street  and  sold 
rapidly.  Several  borrowed  cash  in  the  store  to  pay  for  their  books. 
At  dark  we  left,  but  the  next  week  my  route  took  me  through  the 
place  at  noon.  It  was  a  Chinese  festival  day.  About  a  hundred 
young  men  and  boys  were  in  the  street  in  front  of  a  temple.  They 
quickly  set  up  a  shout :  '  The  foreigner  has  come  ! '  We  were  very 
soon  taken  in  charge,  there  being  no  inn  there,  and  led  to  a  private 
residence,  where  our  horses  were  fed  and  tea  and  cakes  set  before  us. 
For  this  no  money  would  be  accepted,  and  I  presented  them  with 
books.  We  had  a  nice  time  there  preaching  and  selling  tracts  and 
books.  Another  place  deserves  mention.  Hsing  Ti  was  represented  to 
me  as  a  fine  town  of  more  than  a  thousand  families.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city,  over  rough,  hilly  roads.  .  .  .  Imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  an  insignificant,  wide-spread  village,  of  about  three 
hundred  families,  under  the  Mien  mountains,  with  a  celebrated  Buddhist 
monastery  perched  high  up  the  overhanging  cliffs.  These  rude  moun- 
tain-people, however,  treated  us  most  civilly.  The  horses  were  fed  in 
good  style  and  remuneration  refused.  I  was  taken  to  a  shop,  and  a 
number  of  men  gathered  there,  including  a  priest,  all  of  whom  listened 
attentively  to  what  we  had  to  say  about  false  gods  and  duty  to  the 
one  God.  They  did  not  care  about  the  idol  up  the  mountain.  They 
lived  too  near  it  and  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  priests  and 
their  character  to  be  duped."  This  reminds  us  of  the  contrast,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  between  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  simple  pilgrims 
from  a  distance.  But  here,  as  there,  they  pleaded  the  profitableness 
of  the  pilgrims  to  themselves.  Still,  the  modern  apostle,  like  the  ancient, 
has  often  occasion,  at  least  approximately,  to  contrast  the  house  or  city 
in  which  he  finds  "  a  son  of  peace  "  with  one  in  which  he  does  not. 

—  At  Kalgan,  in  the  North  China  Mission,  the  Week  of  Prayer  was 
followed  by  a  decided  spiritual  awakening,  more  immediately,  how- 
ever, affecting  the  Christians  than  the  heathen.    Its  real  depth  will,  of 

course,  in  the  end,  be  measured  by  its  results  among  the  latter.  The 

missionaries  at  Kalgan  have  been  surprised  by  a  request  for  baptism 
from  a  young  Mongol.  He  has  been  received,  and  is,  as  Mr.  Chapin 
remarks,  probably  the  only  living  Mongol  Protestant  church-member  in 
the  world,  "  the  fruit  of  years  of  Christian  toil  and  patience."  He  is  a 
small  official,  governor  of  his  township,  and  strongly  urges  the  mission- 
aries to  come  onward  into  Mongolia.  He  assures  them  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Mongols  in  Buddhism  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  The 
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uncertainty  whether  Mr.  Gilmour,  of  the  London  Society,  stationed  at  •! 
Peking,  the  only  Protestant  missionary  who  can  speak  Mongolian  fluently, 
can  long  continue  his  summer  labors  among  the  Mongols,  inclines  the  j 
missionaries  of  the  Board  to  think  favorably  of  the  invitation.    Of  course,  j 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  Mongols  proper  and  that  whole  vast 
division  of  mankind  of  which  they  have  been  selected  as  the  type. 

—  Mr.  Ament,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  having  visited  the  new 
Shanse  Mission,  gives  from  Peking  his  impressions  respecting  it.  The 
people  of  Shanse  were  once  great  fighters,  but  are  now  as  peaceable 
as  any  other  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  region  is  fast  recovering  from 
the  terrible  famine,  but  the  spread  of  the  opium-habit  balances  terribly 
on  the  other  side,  both  spiritually,  mentally,  and  materially.  It  is  fearful 
to  see  how  this  habit  is  spreading  in  every  direction  throughout  China, 

but  especially,  it  should  seem,  in  the  North.    Shamefully  culpable  as  Eng-  I 
land  is  in  this  regard,  she  only  offers  what  a  deepening  appetite  begins 
more  and  more  to  crave.    The  able  German  missionary,  Ernest  Faber,  \ 
whose  articles  in  the  "  AUgemeine  Zeitschrift"  show  him  to  have  turned 
over  in  his  mind  very  thoroughly  all  the  features  of  Chinese  life, 
expresses  himself  as  convinced  that  this  spreading  appetite  for  opium 
shows  that  the  profound  corruption  of  Chinese  habits  has  at  last  issued  in  , 
a  general  depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  has  undermined  the  stamina  | 
of  the  race.    If  this  view  is  just,  it  is  possible  that,  numerous  and  ; 
numerously  increasing  as  the  nation  is,  it  might  suddenly  decrease  and 
disappear.  At  present,  however,  there  are  no  signs  of  tliis.    As  a  French 
writer  says,  while  a  white  flood  rolls  out  from  Europe  over  the  world,  j 
the  bearer  of  a  Christian  civilization,  a  yellow  flood  is  beginning  to  roll  j 
out  from  China  over  the  world,  the  bearer  of  a  civilization  hostile  to 
Christianity.    The  issues  are  beyond  our  sight,  but  not  beyond  the  sight 
of  Him  to  whom  all  power  is  committed  in  heaven  and  earth.    Mean-  \ 
while,  through  missionary  effort,  a  Christian  flavor  is  already  beginning  j 
to  mingle  with  the  heathen  flood,  a  flavor  which  will  gradually  inten-  \ 
sify.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ament  says  of  Tai-ku,  which  is  in  Shanse,  and  which  is  j 
the  main  seat  of  the  mission ;  "  Tai-ku  is  a  remarkably  fine  city  for  one 
of  the  third  rank.    The  province  of  Chihli  can  show  nothing  like  it. 
Fine  residences,  with  buildings  two  and  three  stories  high,  adorn  the  city. 
Many  of  these  residences  of  the  men  formerly  wealthy  are  now  in 
decay  because  of  the  ruin  of  the  families  through  opium.    Hence  the 
missionaries  have  been  able  to  secure  good  commodious  homes  at  com- 
paratively cheap  rates  of  rent.    On  all  the  premises  there  are  buildings  \ 
well  adapted  for  use  as  chapels.    On  Mr.  Stimson's  premises  there  is  a  ; 
large  room,  easily  turned  into  a  street  chapel.    This  room  we  opened  for  , 
several  days  in  succession,  and  seldom  failed  of  attentive  listeners.     But  \ 
the  sad,  sallow  faces  of  the  opium-smokers  haunted  us  everywhere  and  ' 
dampened  every  enterprise.     Men,  women,   children,  and  even  the 
domestic  animals  are  under  the  curse.  ...  In  Shanse  the  people's 
impressions  of  foreigners  have  all  been  good  from  the  start.    They  first 
met  them  in  the  famine-relief  work  seven  years  ago.    No  merchants,  or 
merely  secular  men,  have  displayed  before  them  Western  vices.  The 
influence  of  putting  on  the  native  garb  has  been  beneficial  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  little  of  that  prurient  curiosity  which  so  annoys  the  foreigners, 
and  which  is  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble.    Surely  the  door  is  opened 
in  Shanse  in  a  wonderful  manner."  , 

—  We  copy  from  the  "Missionary  Herald"  for  May,  1885,  the  par^ 
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graph  entitled  "  Reinforcements  for  China."  The  intelligence  it  gives  has 
been  widely  published,  but  deserves  to  be  embodied  here  in  this  compact 
summary :  "  We  omitted  to  notice  last  month  an  item  of  great  interest  in 
connection  with  the  departure  from  England  of  several  young  men,  grad- 
uates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities,  who  were  going  to  China 
under  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Several  of  the  men  are  specially  well 
known  at  the  universities,  and  for  reasons  not  suggestive  of  mission- 
ary consecration.  One  was  the  stroke  oar  of  a  '  university  eight  ; ' 
another  captain  of  a  '  university  eleven  ' ;  one  was  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  another  in  the  Dragoon  Guards.  As  athletes  they 
had  won  much  renown  among  the  students.  These  young  men  left  bril- 
liant prospects  for  themselves  in  England,  and  in  addresses  that  indicated 
sound  thought  and  consecration  of  soul  bade  farewell  to  their  associates, 
calling  on  others  to  follow  them  to  the  fields  of  missionary  service.  The 
impression  produced  at  the  universities  has  been  very  profound,  and 
young  men  of  promise,  some  of  them  of  wealth,  have  been  consecrating 
themselves  to  service  in  the  missionary  field.  The  '  Record '  newspaper 
speaks  of  the  meeting  held  in  Cambridge  as  the  most  remarkable  held 
within  the  memory  of  those  living.  At  Oxford,  the  vast  area  of  the 
Corn  Exchange,  the  largest  building  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  Exeter  Hall  was  so  densely  packed  that  the  news- 
papers say  it  appeared  to  be  a  living  mass  of  human  beings.  The 
departure  of  these  promising  young  men  is  an  event  big  with  promise, 
not  merely  for  China,  but  for  England."  We  are  aware  how  much  the 
labors  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  in  the  university  towns  have  had 
to  do  with  this  birth  of  missionary  ardor,  so  that  America  may  claim  an 
undivided  moiety  in  the  results. 

—  Miss  J^ewton,  of  the  Foochow  Mission,  says  that  a  "  mountain 
village,  where  we  spent  a  Sabbath,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  real  work  of 
grace  within  the  year.  Eight  have  been  baptized  already.  .  .  .  The 
Sabbath  services  are  held  in  a  poor  old  house,  with  only  an  earth  floor, 
and  everything  is  very  rude  ;  but  warm  hearts  beat  under  rough  exteriors, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  teach  these  humble  people  of  Jesus  than  to  reach 
the  proud,  educated  classes  in  Foochow  and  other  cities."  Here  as 
elsewhere,  while  culture  is  no  enemy  to  Christ,  the  conceit  of  culture  is 

almost  his  deadliest  enemy.  Mr.  Sheffield,  writing  of  the  meditated 

work  among  the  Mongols,  —  an  intensely  religious  people,  entirely 
devoted  to  Buddhism,  —  remarks  that  while  this  fact  is  a  very  great 
obstacle,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  favorable  that  their  language 
is  full  of  religious  ideas,  needing  to  be  redirected,  but  not  needing,  as  in 
so  many  languages,  to  be  created.  Speaking  of  the  friendliness  of  the 
imperial  government  towards  Protestant  missionaries,  he  remarks  that 
the  life  of  an  American  missionary,  even  in  the  rude  Mongol  territory,  is 
safer  than  that  of  a  Chinaman  in  America.  He  sums  up  the  Mongol 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  Chinese,  as  "  simple,  open-hearted,  hospi- 
table," and  says  that  while  their  religious  nature  is  not  over-easily  per- 
suaded, it  is,  once  persuaded,  the  more  constant.  They  contrast  strongly, 
he  says,  with  the  Chinese,  "  who  are  atheistic  Epicureans,  indifferent  to 
all  deities  but  the  god  of  wealth."  Mr.  Sprague,  writing  subse- 
quently, describes  a  visit  to  the  Mongol  convert :  "On  arriving  at  our 
baptized  brother's  tents,  he  soon  had  us  thawing  out  by  his  huge,  glowing 
argol  (buffalo  chips)  fire  ;  drinking  tea,  and  telling  our  experiences, 
which  are  better  enjoyed  around  an  open,  blazing  fire  than  on  a  frozen, 
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trackless  plain.  ...  It  was  good  to  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  in  a  Mon- 
gol tent,  and  by  a  Mongol  surrounded  with  his  family  and  friends." 
Visiting  another  Christian  home,  he  says  :  "  After  the  hot  supper  of 
millet  and  cheese  and  salted  tea,  which  our  host  provided,  we  again  for 
an  hour  or  two  read  the  Word  and  had  prayer.  It  seems  strange,  and 
yet  most  delightful,  to  hear  Mongols  speaking  the  language  of  faith  and 

love  to  God."  At  Kalgan,  March  9,  1885,  twelve  were  received  to 

communion  on  profession  of  faith,  and  at  Peking,  March  1st,  ten.  Dr. 

Porter,  writing  from  Pang-chia-chuang,  says  that  within  the  year  they 
have  received  seven  who  have  spent  years  in  study,  and  remarks :  "  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  humiliating  to  men  who  can  quote  the  whole  range  of 
the  Confucian  classics  to  find  themselves  absolutely  puzzled  by  the  simple 
questions  which  a  study  of  the  Bible  brings  to  them."  The  shock  of 
discovery  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  truth,  divine  and  human,  of  which 

China  knows  nothing,  seems  to  have  acted  very  salutarily  upon  them.  

The  ladies  of  the  North  China  Mission  hold  meetings  with  the  women, 

visiting,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  more  than  twenty  villages.  A 

magistrate  of  this  region,  being  solicited  from  the  village  of  Ho-chia-tun 
to  suppress  "  the  Jesus-doctrine,  which  was  misleading  many,"  excitedly 
exclaimed :  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Am  I  to  lose  my  place,  like 
others  ?  Do  you  not  know  how  tremendous  these  foreigners  are  ?  " 
Thereupon  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  all  opposition.  In  all  thirty- 
eight  persons  had  been  baptized  in  the  village  up  to  the  beginning  of 

1885.  A  little  matter  coming  up  at  a  Christian  wedding  in  the  Foo- 

chow  Mission  deserves  noting,  because  it  involves  a  much  wider,  and  a 
profoundly  important  question.  Mr.  Walker  says :  "  The  more  impor- 
tant guests,  including  Mr.  Woodin  and  myself,  saluted  the  couple,  who 
returned  the  salutations  by  kneeling  and  knocking  their  heads.  This 
part  of  the  ceremony  we  hope  to  see  done  away  with  in  time.  The  idea 
of  thus  kneeling  is  not  bad,  but  the  form  used  is  excessive."  The  wider 
question  involved  is.  How  far  can  the  national  usages  of  China  be  regen- 
erated, and  how  far  are  they  incapable  of  regeneration  ?  The  two  ways 
of  regarding  this  question,  as  Herr  Faber  shows,  were  long  ago  repre- 
sented in  the  Roman  Catholic  missions,  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Domini- 
cans respectively.  The  former,  with  that  sound  practical  sense  which 
distinguished  them,  contended  that  in  order  to  Christianize  China  it  is 
not  necessary  to  Occidentalize  her  ;  while  the  latter,  in  their  narrow  rigor- 
ism, were  for  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  fabric  of  national  usage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  with  that  spirit  of  astute  accommodation 
which  they  have  sometimes  carried  to  so  scandalous  an  excess,  defended 
many  things  which  only  a  "  non-natural "  explanation  could  make  out  to 
be  Christianizable ;  while  the  Dominicans,  in  their  very  narrowness,  were 
intrepidly  faithful  in  their  protest  against  all  such  baptized  Paganism. 
The  final  decision  of  Rome,  peremptorily  condemning  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ary system  in  China  from  first  to  last,  and  taking  no  note  of  the  explicit 
and  often  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  emperor  in  their  behalf,  exas- 
perated the  Chinese  nation  to  the  last  degree.  Thenceforth,  says  Faber, 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  be  Christians  without  ceasing  to  be  Chinese. 
This  lordly  contemptuousness  of  Rome  towards  the  claims  of  nationality, 
which  she  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  even  in  vindicating  the  truth, 
explains,  while  not  excusing,  many  of  the  subsequent  persecutions.  And 
Herr  Faber  remarks  that  when  the  Protestants  came,  instead  of  atten- 
tively studying  the  two  centuries  of  Christian  missions  before  them,  they 
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behaved  as  if  Christ  had  never  been  preached  in  China  before.  This 
neglect  of  former  experience  —  which  was  partly  bigotry,  and  partly 
timidity  —  has  been  punished  by  their  staggering  from  side  to  side  under 
the  two  opposing  influences,  until  now,  as  Protestant  missions  grow  wider, 
there  is  danger  of  an  almost  inextricable  confusion,  a  genuine  Epicurean 
chaos  of  "push  and  pull,"  as  to  the  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  Chi- 
nese nationality.  Herr  Faber  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Americans  have 
not  been  the  least  conspicuous  for  this  heady  impetuousness  in  deciding 
such  questions  according  to  their  alien  habits  of  thought,  as,  indeed,  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  mingled  acuteness  and  self-conceit  of  our 
national,  and  above  all  our  New  England,  character.  Lengthening  expe- 
rience, however,  gives  mellower  wisdom.  But  Faber  thinks  the  chaos 
will  never  be  resolved  into  order  until  there  is  a  native  church  strong 
enough  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  for  itself. 

—  Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  has  an  attendant,  whom 
he  had  baptized.  "  When  we  reached  his  home,  Chingke  Ta,  he  brought 
his  old  father,  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  to  hear  more  of  the  doctrine.  The 
result  was,  he  took  down  his  idols,  destroyed  them  before  us,  and  was 
baptized  at  once,  as  he  understood  the  truth,  and  was  thoroughly  decided 
hereafter  to  serve  God."  At  Hangchow  all  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries, with  their  native  helpers,  have  united  in  a  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  preaching  outside  of  the  chapels.    Such  a  growth  of 

unity  will  be  most  effective  for  the  gospel.  From  Yeung  Kong,  an 

inland  city  of  Southern  China,  Mr.  Hager  writes  :  "  We  are  pleased 
with  the  people,  and  though  some  rude  language  is  indulged  in,  they  are 
quite  civil.  The  women  interest  us  very  much,  for  few  of  them  bind  their 
feet.  I  did  not  see  one  with  bound  feet.  I  ascended  a  neighboring  hill 
and  looked  at  this  walled  city  of  Southern  China.  To  the  south  flows  a 
large  stream  into  the  Pacific,  upon  the  banks  of  which  are  numerous 
villages ;  to  the  east  the  mountains  rise  in  their  grandeur,  clothed  with 
the  verdure  of  a  Chinese  spring."  The  beauty  of  hills  and  mountains 
appears  to  be  interfused  with  the  monotony  of  plains  in  China  in  a  de- 
gree which  must  afford  considerable  relief  from  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  deadly  sameness  of  the  national  character,  which,  however,  perhaps 
familiarity  shows  to  have  as  much  variety  as  any  other.  The  "Mis- 
sionary Herald  "  for  October,  1885,  gives  the  number  of  Protestant  so- 
cieties working  in  China  as  33 ;  male  and  female  laborers  (including 
wives  of  missionaries)  857  ;  native  helpers,  of  all  classes,  1,450 ;  com- 
municants, 26,287. 

—  The  notion  that  atheism  exempts  from  superstition  is  conclusively 
refuted  by  China,  which  is  substantially  atheistic,  and  yet  is  thoroughly 
idolatrous,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  in  superstition.  In  the  Foochow 
Mission  land  had  been  bought  on  a  hill  near  Shao-wu,  for  missionary  pur- 
poses. But,  as  Mr.  Walker  writes,  "  There  were  two  or  three  of  the  gen- 
try, or  literati,  members  of  whose  families  had  been  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  where  we  had  purchased,  and  these  men  came  forward  and  con- 
tended that  if  we  built  on  this  hill  it  would  spoil  the  '  Fung  shui,'  or  good 
luck,  of  their  ancestral  graves.  The  land  we  had  purchased  was  on  the 
crest  of  a  spur.  .  .  .  They  said  that  the  '  dragon's  pulse '  extended  .  .  . 
through  this  spur  to  the  graves  below,  and  if  we  built  there  the  pulse 
would  be  cut  off  and  the  dead  robbed  of  their  peaceful  rest."  The  mis- 
sionaries, not  wishing  to  be  uncharitable  either  to  the  dragon  or  the  dead, 
finally  effected  a  compromise.    Throughout  China  improvement  is  held 
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in  check  by  this  dread  of  "  the  forces  of  nature,"  to  which  no  restful 

trust  in  a  controlling  Providence  brings  a  counterpoise.  A  letter 

from  Miss  Porter,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  is  instinct  with  good 
sense  in  judging  of  Chinese  character  and  circumstances.  She  says  : 
"  The  main  features  of  Chinese  domestic  and  social  life  are  quite  the  best 
for  them  in  their  present  condition.  Not  only  not  opposed  to  the  gospel, 
their  theories  and  standards  are  such  as,  if  tempered  by  its  spirit  of  love, 
would  be  truly  admirable.  The  Shantung  women  are  self-reliant,  self- 
helpful,  faithful  wives  and  affectionate  mothers.  The  young  women  are, 
as  a  rule,  modest,  and,  accepting  the  position  of  subordination  to  mother- 
in-law  and  husband  cheerfully,  they  rise  out  of  it  as  the  years  go  on  to  a 
place  in  the  family  counsels.  One  would  hardly  desire  for  them  a  larger 
freedom  until  a  gradual  change  has  come  in  all  the  conditions  of  society. 
Nor  would  one  desire  to  see  that  change  other  than  gradual.  I  imagine 
that  their  morals  are  far  higher  than  those  of  a  majority  of  the  peasantry 
of  Europe,  and  their  manners  are  incomparably  superior.  Yet  they  are 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  give  way  to  fits  of  passion,  in  which  they  use 
the  vilest  of  language  and  seem  utterly  to  forget  that  regard  for  appear- 
ances which  is  generally  such  a  controlling  motive." 

—  Dr.  Blodget  writes  from  Peking  of  a  young  native  helper.  Hung 
Shan  Chung,  the  son  of  a  native  helper.  Hung,  who  goes  into  a  country 
district  eighty  miles  south  of  Peking,  where  there  are  about  forty  bap- 
tized persons  of  all  ages.  He  has  an  outfit  from  Peking,  but  beyond 
that  is  commended  to  the  working  of  the  principle  that  "  the  laborer  is 

worthy  of  his  hire."  Dr.  Blodget,  under  date  of  Jan.  11,  1886, 

writes :  "  The  back  door  has  recently  been  opened  into  China.  Steamers 
now  go  to  Bahmo,  only  a  few  days'  journey  distant  from  Yunnan. 
Yunnan,  Sz-Chuen,  Kwei  Chow,  and  Thibet  will  be  easily  reached  by 
this  route.  Now  that  Burma  is  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  this  route 
will  doubtless  soon  be  opened  by  placing  military  posts  among  the  Ka- 
chins,  in  the  mountains  between  Burma  and  China,  so  that  travelers  can 
pass  safely  this  way  instead  of  taking  a  long  journey  by  way  of  Shanghai 
and  the  Yang-tze  River.  There  is  work  for  our  Baptist  brethren  in  ful- 
filling the  long-cherished  desire  of  Judson  to  enter  China  by  the  south- 
west ;  work,  also,  for  the  Inland  Mission,  which  already  has  its  missions 
in  Yunnan,  Kwei  Chow,  and  Sz-Chuen.  I  trust  the  men  will  not  be 
lacking." 

—  The  Peking  College  has  recently  received  an  impulse  in  its  forward 
movement.  Above  500  candidates  presented  themselves  for  its  exami- 
nations for  entrance,  of  whom  100  or  more  will  probably  be  received. 
These  are  lads  and  young  men  of  the  better  classes,  and  of  more  learning 
and  abiUty  than  those  admitted  in  previous  years.  The  president  of  the 
college  and  two  of  the  older  professors  have  recently  been  decorated 
with  the  rank  of  Chinese  magistrates  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  re- 
spectively, which  fact  will  have  its  influence  in  elevating  the  institution 
in  the  estimate  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Chapin  writes  respecting  Shan- 
tung, whose  women  Miss  Porter  has  described  so  favorably :  "  There  is 
also  a  better  preparation  for  the  gospel,  as  is  shown  by  the  unrest  of 
many  who  have  forsaken  the  '  three  religions '  of  their  fathers,  and  are 
seeking  in  secret  religious  societies  some  patent  key  which  will  solve 
their  doubts  and  unlock  the  great  mysteries."  The  "three  religions,"  (^E 
course,  are  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  two  indigenous,  the 
third  Hindoo,  which,  remaining  always  distinct  in  themselves,  are  so 
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curiously  compounded  in  the  personal  syncretism  of  the  Chinese.  Of  the 
three,  Taoism  is  the  most  impalpable,  and  the  most  degenerate.  The 
cause  of  this  lies  in  its  essential  doctrine,  which,  according  to  Faber,  is 
"  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  a  blessed  immortality  without  passing 

through  death."  Mr.  Atwood,  of  the  Shanse  Mission,  says  that  in  the 

cities  of  that  plain  all  the  women,  probably,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  men, 
and  in  the  villages  more  than  half  the  people,  are  slaves  to  opium.  And 
even  so  the  habit  is  increasing.  Another  famine  would  almost  serve  to 
depopulate  the  plain.    And  it  is,  he  says,  a  thoroughly  willing  slavery. 

 Mr.  Perkins,  of  Tien-tsin,  describes  a  strange  case  of  prostration 

from  passion,  such  cases  being  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  causing 
the  loss  of  speech  for  weeks.  "  A  Chinaman  is  a  strange  compound  of 
stoicism  and  passion.  Sometimes  this  latter  amounts  practically  to  mad- 
ness or  insanity.  The  question  as  to  its  being  a  demoniacal  possession  is 
of  no  practical  interest.  It  must  come  from  infernal  sources :  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  makes  but  little  difference."  The  case  in  question 
resulted  from  receiving  a  paternal  objurgation  to  which  the  son  felt  bound 

to  listen  in  absolute  silence.  Mr.  Perkins  says :  *'  The  Chinese  are 

not  without  religion,  —  far  from  it.  The  man  who  would  not  reply  to 
his  father's  berating  is  an  example  of  one  kind.  If  he  had  chosen  to  do 
so,  he  could  have  found  '  doctrine '  for  so  doing.  There  is  almost  every 
kind  of  doctrine  in  China.  But  there  is  one  kind  which  they  are  with- 
out. They  are  without  God  and  without  hope.  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts,  and  as  for  hoi3e,  I  can  find  nothing  but  a  vague  feeling  that  if 
their  sins  are  not  too  many  their  future  evil  will  not  be  very  great. 
Confucianism  knows  nothing  of  mercy,  and  Buddhism  knows  no  more. 
Requisition  to  the  very  last  jot  and  tittle  —  this  is  Buddhism ;  and  it  is 

this  which  supplies  the  masses  with  their  morality."  Mr.  Perkins 

speaks  of  his  teacher,  who  is  also  a  daily  preacher  in  their  street  chapel. 
He  receives  $6  a  month,  but  lately  refused  an  offer  of  a  sinecure  which 
would  have  brought  him  $10,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  fraud  upon  the 
government.  He  is  a  family  man,  and  "  to  such  a  man  money  is  not  a 
convenience ;  it  is  life :  and  yet  he  is  generous  to  a  fault,  and  I  have  to 
show  him  the  wrong  of  giving  too  much  to  beggars  and  to  others  who 
*  borrow '  of  him.  He  is  a  most  lovable  man,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  watch 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love  in  which  he  preaches.  When  we  have 
native  churches  supporting  such  pastors  we  missionaries  can  go  home." 

—  The  American  Board  has  in  China  four  missions  :  Hong  Kong ; 
Foo-chow  ;  North  China  ;  and  Shanse.  The  whole  number  of  stations  is 
11 ;  ordained  missionaries,  26  ;  total  of  Americans,  71 ;  native  helpers, 
61;  communicants,  1,175. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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History  of  Interpretation  :  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  the  Year  MDCCCLXXXV.  on  the  foundation  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bampton.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster  ; 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  8vo,  pp.  xlviii.,  553.  New  York  :  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.    1886.  $3.50. 

This  book  contains  good  work  in  a  much  neglected  field.   After  an  in- 
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troductory  lecture  on  The  Success  and  Failure  of  Exegesis  (43  pages), 
the  subject  is  divided  naturally  into  Rabbinic  (61  pages),  Alexandrian 
(49  pages),  Patristic  (82  pages),  Scholastic  (59  pages).  Reformers'  (48 
pages),  Post-Reformation  (38  pages)  and  Modern  (40  pages)  Exegesis. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface  (xxix.  pages),  a 
chronological  list  of  noted  interpreters,  and  a  minute  table  of  contents.  It 
is  followed  by  valuable  notes  (36  pages),  a  partial  bibliography  (13 
pages),  and  full  indices. 

We  have  here  much  valuable  information  in  a  small  compass.  Yet  the 
book  is  anything  but  dry  reading,  for  the  style,  though  often  surcharged 
with  rhetoric,  is  forcible  and  clear,  the  statements  made  are  illumined 
with  illustrations,  and  the  perspective  of  the  subject  is  well  drawn,  the 
subordination  of  parts  to  the  whole  well  maintained.  This  is  high  praise 
for  a  book  which  deals  with  so  large  a  theme,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
immense  range  of  reading  which  has  ministered  to  the  result,  and  the 
corresponding  wealth  of  materials  from  which  the  author  has  had  to 
select  the  best.  His  references  cover  almost  the  whole  literature  of  the 
subject,  especially  those  books  which  gather  and  summarize  the  materials 
from  the  original  sources.  The  archdeacon's  scrupulous  care  in  giving 
the  authorities  for  his  statements  merits  not  only  the  confidence  of  the 
reader,  but  also  the  gratitude  of  the  student  who  may  wish  to  be  more 
fully  informed  on  any  of  the  points  discussed.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  author's  fresh  and  striking  way  of  putting  things,  and  of 
his  lucid  explanations  of  tortuous  themes  like  the  Qabbala  (page  96  seq.). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  book  is  largely  a  pioneer,  what  the 
Germans  call  "  road-breaking,"  in  its  sphere.  There  exists  no  History  of 
Biblical  Interpretation  ;  hence  we  should  the  more  welcome  this  essay. 
In  all  the  range  of  materials  no  one  book,  no  dozen  books,  could  keep 
company  with  the  author  for  more  than  a  short  stage.  With  so  much  to 
praise,  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  find  blemishes,  especially  as  the  per- 
spective of  a  subject  and  the  relative  importance  of  its  parts  rarely  look 
alike  to  different  observers.  It  is  unfair  to  judge  the  book  by  ordinary 
canons,  since  it  has  to  fit  the  frame  of  the  eight  lectures  prescribed  by 
John  Bampton.  Yet  our  author  has  allowed  his  lectures  to  range  from 
38  to  82  pages  in  length,  so  that  we  need  accept  only  the  necessary  lim- 
itation of  number  in  describing  some  seeming  errors  of  omission  and 
commission. 

Almost  the  whole  first  lecture  is  either  superfluous  or  misplaced  as 
weU  as  lacking  in  purpose  and  plan.  This  will  be  clear  from  a  brief 
enumeration  of  its  topics  in  their  order. 

A.  Necessity  of  exegesis,  qualifications  of  the  exegete,  object  of  the  lectures, 
manifoldness  of  the  Scriptures  (pages  3-8). 

B.  The  history  of  uiterpretation  is  a  history  of  errors.  Illustrations  of  and 
reasons  for  this  fact  (pages  8-12). 

C.  Seven  periods  of  interpretation.  False  methods  prevalent,  yet  some  good 
results  (pages  12-17). 

D.  Perils  of  misinterpretation.  Principles  of  interpretation  in  different 
periods  (pages  17-27). 

E.  Task  and  qualificatious  of  the  exegete.  False  views  of  inspiration  (pages 
27-30). 

F.  Misinterpretation  and  its  results.  Contrary  aim  of  lectures  (pages  30- 
The  opening  lecture  might  well  have  begun  with  a  few  pages  on 
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Necessity  of  Exegesis,  Its  History  a  History  of  Errors,  Divided  into 
Periods,  Aim  of  the  Lectvres.  The  several  schedules  of  principles  of  in- 
terpretation should  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  periods  to  which  they 
belong,  while  some  of  the  other  topics  might  have  been  appropriate  to  the 
concluding  lecture.  But  no  history  of  Biblical  interpretation  can  be, 
even  as  a  sketch,  complete  which  ignores  the  use  of  Scripture  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  first  lecture  ought,  I  think,  to  have  treated  the  self-interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Christ  and 
the  speakers  and  writers  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, with  the  bearing  of  the  principles  there  involved  on  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  and  the  rules  of  hermeneutics.  Much  of  this  work  has 
never  been  systematically  done,  yet  materials  are  not  wanting.'^ 

This  would  not  only  have  been  a  grand  field  for  one  so  experienced  in 
New  Testament  exegesis  as  Archdeacon  Farrar,  but  its  cultivation  might 
have  made  sundry  of  his  utterances  respecting  the  inspiration  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  less  sweeping  and  negative. 

Next  to  the  first  we  find  the  last  lecture  the  most  defective.  Exegesis 
in  the  modern  period  receives  very  scanty  treatment,  and  therefore  little 
justice  is  done  to  it.  Having  given  such  a  continuous  history  of  misin- 
terpretation as  leads  us  to  look  exclusively  to  modern  times  for  true 
exegesis,  our  author  devotes  to  that  period  only  forty  pages,  of  which  the 
larger  part  is  devoted  either  to  a  sketch  of  philosophy  from  Leibnitz  to 
Hegel,  or  to  rhetorical  rhapsodies  on  various  subjects.  The  story  of 
modern  exegesis  is  little  more  than  a  Ust  of  great  names,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  Coleridge  to 
Stanley  in  its  attitude  towards  science  and  Scripture.  We  could  not 
expect  as  much  detail  in  the  treatment  of  this  period  as  in  the  case  of 
those  which  preceded,  but  three  elements  of  a  just  review  might  have 
been  supplied  :  — 

(1.)  A  description  of  the  modern  schools  and  currents  of  exegesis  and 
criticism,  with  their  points  of  view. 

(2.)  A  survey  of  the  field  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  showing  the  various 
views  gradually  converging  to  a  consensus  on  many  of  the  main  prob- 
lems, and  the  issues  which  are  still  pending,  also  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Biblical  Theology,  —  all  in  bold  outline,  of  course. 

(3.)  A  brief  analysis  of  the  methods  of  current  exegesis,  which  would 
go  far  towards  vindicating  the  author's  position  that  the  modern  period 
has  first  understood  the  Scriptures  aright.^ 

Few  are  better  qualified  than  our  author  to  give  such  a  summary  view 
of  modern  exegesis. 

Minor  errors  are  rare.  In  view  of  Dr.  Briggs's  brilliant  essay,*  is  it 
not  rash  to  assert  (page  67),  "Hillel  developed  the  Halakha  and  the 
Haggada  ;  Christ  never  alluded  to  the  one  nor  uttered  a  single  specimen 
of  the  other  "  ? 

And  it  is  strange  to  read  (page  48),  "  Moses  is  only  mentioned  three 

1  E.  g.,  in  the  best  N.  T.  Commentaries  passim,  in  the  elaborate  works  on 
O.  T.  quotations  in  N.  T,  (Turpie,  Tholuck,  Toy,  Boehl,  etc.),  in  the  books  on 
Biblical  Theology,  and  in  special  essays  hke  Franke's  Das  Alte  Testament  hei 
Johanness,  Briggs's  Biblical  Study,  and  the  brief  hints  from  Franz  Delitzsch  in 
the  O.  T.  Student  for  November,  1886. 

2  Some  hints  of  these  things  may  be  found,  e.  g.,  p.  430,  and  the  note  p.  473 
seq.,  which  gives  12  rules  of  Hermeneutics. 

»  Biblical  Study,  p.  309  seq. 
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times  in  all  the  Prophets.  The  word  Sinai  does  not  once  occur  in  them, 
nor  the  word  High  Priest."  Any  concordance  would  have  shown  that 
Moses  and  High  Priest  occur  each  eight  times  in  the  Prophets. 

The  only  bad  misprint  which  I  have  noticed  is  page  442,  middle,  where 
for  Heb.  viii.  8  read  Neh.  viii.  8. 

In  conclusion  :  We  have  styled  the  book  a  history  of  misinterpretation. 
It  is  this  far  too  exclusively,  conveying,  on  the  whole,  a  view  of  the  past 
much  too  negative  and  discouraging.  True,  all  these  errors  were  commit- 
ted, but  it  is  not  true  that  these  erroneous  interpretations  alone  adequately 
represent  the  exegesis  of  the  Christian  Church.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Fathers,  and  among  them  Irenseus.  A  false  idea  of  this  Father  as  an 
exegete  is  given  by  the  exhibition  of  a  few  vagaries  of  interpretation  over 
against  his  hundreds  of  texts  correctly  explained  in  the  most  straight- 
forward and  common-sense  manner.  Irenaeus  was,  for  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, a  remarkably  able  and  sober  exegete,  but  he  figures  very  differ- 
ently in  the  archdeacon's  pages.  Indeed,  as  if  to  discredit  him  completely, 
that  old  baseless  slander  is  raked  up  that  he  "  first  suggests  the  disastrous 
view  that  Christ's  ransom  of  our  race  was  paid  to  Satan"  (page  176). 
The  whole  book  leans  too  far  towards  that  condemnation  of  the  ancients 
which  its  motto  disclaims,  —  quoted,  indeed,  from  Jerome,  who  needed  to 
disclaim  it  even  more  than  our  author. 

All  the  Christian  centuries  have  understood  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  we  may  well  rejoice  that  our  own  has  shed  a  new  and 
clearer  light  on  the  sacred  page.  Brave  words  and  true  our  author 
speaks  in  many  places  against  Bibliolatry  and  verbal  inspiration  and 
slavery  of  all  kinds  under  "  the  letter  that  killeth."  His  book  is  a  vivid 
object-lesson  in  "  the  right  and  wrong  uses  of  the  Bible." 

C.  J.  H.  Ropes. 

Bangor,  Maine. 

Das  apostolische  Zeitalter  der  Christlichen  Kirche.  Von  Carl 
Weizsacker,  Professor  in  Tiibingen.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  698.  Freiburg  i. 
B. :  Mohr.    1886.    14  Marks. 

This  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the  historiography  of  the  apostolic  age. 
By  this  is  meant,  not  that  it  introduces  a  new  method,  but  that  it  is  an 
index  —  and  the  first  great  index  —  of  a  method  already  introduced  and 
beginning  to  prevail  among  the  critical  historians  of  that  age.  Two 
radically  distinct  methods  have  held  the  field  in  the  past,  —  the  con- 
structive method  of  Baur,  in  which  a  general  conception,  evolved  osten- 
sibly as  an  explanation  of  the  facts,  is  everything,  the  facts  themselves 
nothing ;  and  the  so-called  archaeological  method  of  Renan,  in  which  a 
comprehensive  view  of  history  is  sacrificed  to  a  mass  of  detailed  pic- 
tures drawn  from  archaeology,  geography,  and  every  possible  source  of  a 
like  kind ;  in  which  unimportant  details  are  dressed  up  with  the  aid  of 
a  glowing  fantasy,  and  made  to  play  the  part  of  weighty  historical  fac- 
tors. The  method  of  Weizsacker  is  infinitely  superior  to  both,  and  bears 
the  promise  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  history  in  the  future  when 
subjectivity  shall  still  more  have  given  place  to  realism,  —  not  a  petty  and 
servile  realism  in  details,  but  a  realism  in  which  are  seen  and  brought 
out  the  vital  facts  which  have  made  history  what  it  is.  Weizsacker 
comes  to  the  sources  without  a  preconceived  notion  of  what  the  history 
ought  to  be  (based  upon  a  superficial  study  of  a  few  facts),  and  endea- 
vors to  get  from  them  all  that  they  contain,  paying  attention  to  the  de- 
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tails  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
history  as  a  whole.  His  method  is  thus  at  bottom  the  true  one,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  always  carried  out,  for  in  many  places  it  is  perverted 
through  the  influence  of  the  older  subjective  method  from  which  the 
author  has  been  unable  to  free  himself  entirely. 

With  Baur,  though  by  no  means  as  strongly  as  Baur,  he  emphasizes 
the  conflict  between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity.  That  during  his 
later  years  Paul  was  in  constant  conflict  with  Judaizing  teachers  is  true 
enough,  but  to  make  this  conflict  the  ruling  idea  of  the  history,  in  fact  to 
divide  primitive  Christianity  (as  is  done  so  generally  not  only  by  Baur's 
followers,  but  even  by  his  opponents)  into  two  and  only  two  parties  — 
Gentile  Christians  (so-called  Paulinists)  on  the  one  hand  and  Jewish 
Christians  on  the  other  —  renders  a  correct  view  of  the  apostolic  age  and 
of  the  subsequent  history  impossible.  Paulinism  cannot  be  identified 
with  Gentile  Christianity  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  it  is  known  to  us  from 
the  post-apostolic  age.  Such  a  classification  as  is  given  by  Harnack  in 
his  "  Dogmengeschichte,"  vol.  i.,  page  64  seq.,  is  much  more  in  accord 
with  the  facts. 

Weizsacker  is,  however,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  old  Tubingen  School 
in  denying  the  "  tendency  "  character  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
and  he  thus  cuts  away  the  very  foundation  of  their  reconstruction  of  the 
apostolic  age.  In  agreement  with  them  (though  it  can  no  longer  be 
called  a  distinctively  Tubingen  position,  as  it  is  held  now  by  the  majority 
of  the  critical  scholars  of  Germany)  he  makes  the  Acts  a  source  of  the 
second  rank ;  regarding  Paul's  authentic  Epistles  as  the  only  absolutely 
trustworthy  source,  and  drawing  the  history  chiefly  from  them.  Of  these 
Epistles  he  accepts  as  genuine  all  but  the  pastoral  Epistles,  Ephesians,  and 
2  Thessalonians,  expressing  doubts  as  to  Colossians  (certainly  a  healthy 
advance  upon  the  old  critical  position).  In  many  cases  hardly  a  reason 
is  given  for  his  summary  treatment  of  the  extant  sources,  and  the  results 
reached  are  often  extremely  arbitrary,  —  the  silence  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles being  frequently  considered  sufficient  to  discredit  a  statement  of  the 
Acts. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  five  general  divisions  :  Die  alteste  jiidische 
Gemeinde  ;  Der  Apostel  Paulus  ;  Die  paulinische  Kirche  ;  Die  weitere 
Entwickelung ;  Die  Gemeinde  :  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided ;  but 
the  avoidance  of  the  ordinary  division  into  chapters  and  paragraphs  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  work,  emphasizing  the  historical 
unity,  and  aiding  the  reader  in  gaining  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  his- 
tory as  a  whole. 

The  interest  of  the  work  centres  in  the  Jerusalem  council,  handled  as 
a  part  of  the  second  division,  which  should  furnish  the  touchstone  by 
which  to  judge  of  Weizsacker's  position.  His  account  of  the  whole  affair, 
to  which  he  devotes  some  forty  pages,  is  a  model  of  lucid  statement  and 
of  historic  grouping.  As  might  be  expected  from  his  general  attitude,  he 
considers  the  accounts  of  Acts  xv.  and  of  Galatians  ii.  irreconcilable ;  but  the 
degree  to  which  he  has  whittled  down  the  points  of  conflict  is  refreshing. 
Exactly  at  this  most  critical  point,  however,  he  unfortunately  shows  more 
than  anywhere  else  the  influence  of  Baur.  He  commits  a  vital  error  in 
supposing  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (an  acquaintance  which  his  arguments  by  no 
means  prove).  This  assumption  with  his  premises  drives  him  to  the 
vicious  conclusion  that  the  account  of  the  Acts  at  this  point  is  an  inten- 
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tional  perversion  of  history.  This  is  contrary  to  his  conduct  elsewhere 
throughout  his  work,  as  he  in  general  attributes  the  supposed  untrustwor- 
thiness  of  the  Acts  solely  to  the  author's  lack  of  information  or  misinfor- 
mation. But  he  has  not  been  able  to  shake  off  here  the  influence  of  the 
old  school,  and  the  consistency  of  his  outline  is  greatly  marred  thereby. 

His  treatment  of  the  decree  of  the  council  is  quite  interesting.  He 
considers  it  an  authentic  historical  document,  but  wrongly  supposed  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  to  be  the  decree  of  the  Jerusalem  council,  which 
would  make  it  inexplicable.  He  supposes  that  it  was  drawn  up  some- 
what later  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  basis  of  fellowship  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians,  the  necessity  for  such  action  having  arisen 
possibly  very  soon  after  the  Jerusalem  council  and  probably  at  Antioch. 
This  hypothesis,  it  is  claimed,  explains  Paul's  disregard  and  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  decree,  while  it  recognizes  the  claims  to  genuineness 
which  the  character  of  the  document  itself  presents.  The  theory  is  in- 
genious, and  is  at  least  more  probable  than  the  forgery  of  the  document 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  to  which  violent  and  arbitrary  assumption  the 
old  school  felt  itself  driven.  Weizsacker's  concessions  in  this  and  other 
points  are  significant. 

The  discussion  of  Christianity  in  Rome  and  of  Paul's  relation  to  the 
church  there,  which  occupies  almost  eighty  pages,  is  also  interesting. 
The  author,  in  1876  (in  the  "  Jahrbucher  fur  protestantische  Theologie  "), 
just  after  Holtzmann  had  proclaimed  the  final  triumph  of  Baur's  opinion, 
made  the  very  important  concession  that  the  Roman  congregation  was 
essentially  Gentile  Christian,  and  this  position  he  still  maintains.  He 
argues,  however,  as  he  did  then,  and  that  with  great  convincingness, 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  with  an  anti-Judaizing  purpose  to  combat 
Judaizing  teachers  who  were  making  themselves  felt  in  Rome  as  they  had 
elsewhere  throughout  Paul's  mission  field.  He  takes  his  stand  therefore, 
and  that  justly,  against  the  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  with  a 
purely  didactic  aim. 

Lack  of  space  compels  me  to  pass  over  many  other  important  points, 
but  I  may  simply  mention  the  position  of  the  author  in  relation  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  dates  the  Acts  and  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  from  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  the  synoptics  from  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Johannine  literature 
he  ascribes  to  the  school  of  John.  "  The  Apocalypse  and  the  fourth 
Gospel  are  too  unlike  to  have  come  from  the  same  hand,  but  enough  alike 
to  point  to  the  same  place."  The  Apocalypse  was  begun  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  cannot  have  been  completed  until  after  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  The  place  and  date  of  composition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  are  uncertain,  but  it  was  well  known  and  wddely  used 
in  Rome  at  the  time  when  Clement  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  It  was 
probably  not  an  Epistle  originally,  the  epistolary  form  having  been  given 
it  by  a  later  hand.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  a  witness  of  the  Ebionism 
of  the  congregation  at  Pella  after  its  severance  from  the  church  catholic. 
1  Peter  was  written  under  Trajan,  and  2  Peter  still  later. 

Romans  xvi.  was  addressed  originally  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  even  Weiss  in  his  New  Testament  introduction  con- 
cedes this,  but  the  point  is  still  sharply  disputed.  At  this  point,  as  at 
many  others,  Weizsacker's  arguments  are  far  from  convincing.  He 
conveys  the  impression  in  many  cases  that  the  position  which  he  holds  is 
already  universally  accepted  and  needs  little  support,  when,  in  fact,  some 
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of  those  positions  are  sharply  and  widely  contested.  One  of  his  charac- 
teristics (by  no  means  peculiar  to  him  however)  is  to  treat  whatever  he 
accepts  as  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  impression  of  this 
in  the  present  work  is  heightened  by  the  total  lack  of  references  to  author- 
ities, as  if  no  further  investigation  of  the  subject  were  necessary  upon  the 
part  of  the  reader.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that  the  book,  when 
compared  with  many  histories  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  worthy  of  distinc- 
tion for  its  candor  and  fairness.  The  work  is  written  in  a  fascinating 
style, .  and  is  throughout  a  model  of  clearness  and  comprehensiveness. 
The  author's  seeming  audacity  in  issuing  the  work  without  a  word  of 
preface  or  introduction,  with  no  notes  and  no  references  to  the  works  of 
others,  is  somewhat  startling.  The  interest  and  beauty  of  his  presenta- 
tion are  thus  enhanced,  but  the  work  is  rendered  much  less  useful  as  a  text- 
book. 

Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  critical  school,  it  is  a 
model  composition,  and  it  cannot  but  be  welcomed  as  in  the  main  vastly 
superior  to  the  unhistorical,  subjective,  pseudo-philosophical  work  of  the 
old  critical  school,  —  which  unfortunately  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 

The  Ignatian  Epistles  entirely  Spurious.  A  Reply  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Faculty, 
Ireland.  16mo,  pp.  vi.,  90.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York  : 
Scribner  &  Welf ord.    1886.  ^1.00. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  In  ninety  pages  the  author  undertakes 
to  demolish  the  genuineness  of  the  seven  Vossian  Epistles  of  Ignatius  as 
defended  in  Bishop  Lightfoot's  "  Ignatius  and  Polycarp."  Let  us  see 
how.  He  first  impugns  the  accuracy  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  list  of  au- 
thorities for  his  own  side  of  the  question  (page  6  seq. :  — 

"  He  [Bishop  Lightfoot]  mentions  Ussher  and  Bentley  among  those  who 
espouse  Ids  sentiments.  According  to  our  author  there  cannot  be  a  '  shadow  of 
doubt'  that  the  seven  Vossian  Epistles  'represent  the  genuine  Ignatius.'  *  No 
Christian  writings  of  the  second  century,'  says  he,  '  and  very  few  writings 
of  antiquity,  whether  Christian  or  pagan,  are  so  well  authenticated.'  He 
surely  cannot  imagine  that  Ussher  would  have  endorsed  such  statements ;  for  he 
knows  well  that  the  Primate  of  Armagh  condemned  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  as 
a  forgery.  He  has  still  less  reason  to  claim  Bentley  on  his  side."  [The  itaUcs 
are  mine.] 

From  the  above  one  would  gather :  (1.)  That  Ussher  was  adduced  as 
sharing  the  subjoined  "  sentiments  "  and  "  statements  "  of  the  bishop. 
(2.)  That  Ussher's  rejection  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  was  the  salient  fact 
in  his  attitude  towards  Ignatius,  putting  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
controversy  from  the  bishop.  (3.)  That  so  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  little 
reason  to  claim  Ussher,  and  therefore  less  to  claim  Bentley.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  !  Who  would  infer  that  Ussher  was  the 
first  great  champion  of  the  Vossian  Epistles,  and  that  his  rejection  of  the 
Epistle  to  Polycarp  alone  (misled  by  Jerome)  was  an  inconsistency  and 
a  mistake  from  every  point  of  view  ?  The  "  sentiments,"  etc.,  are  found 
i.  vii.,  407,^  in  no  connection  with  Ussher.  It  is  not  Bishop  Lightfoot 
who  misrepresents  Ussher's  attitude. 

^  References  to  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  being  frequent, 
will  be  given  only  by  volume  and  page. 
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The  like  is  true  of  Bentley.  Dr.  Killen  brings  up  a  story  of  Bentley's 
having  "  on  occasion  of  a  Divinity  act "  "  made  a  speech  condemning 
the  Epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,"  and  "  refused  to  hear  the  Respondent  who 
attempted  to  reply,"  —  and  then  asks  :  — 

"  Does  Dr.  Lightf oot  bring  forward  any  evidence  to  contradict  this  piece  of 
collegiate  history  ?  None  whatever.  He  merely  treats  us  to  a  few  of  his  own 
conjectures,  which  simply  prove  his  anxiety  to  depreciate  its  significance.  And 
yet  he  ventures  to  parade  the  name  of  Bentley  among  those  who  contend  for 
the  genuineness  of  these  letters." 

The  truth,  which  Dr.  Killen  omits,  is  that  Bishop  Lightfoot  quotes  (i. 
317)  from  Bentley's  works  (ii.  29)  a  passage  which  plainly  implies  his 
acceptance  of  the  Vossian  Epistles.  Confronting  this  with  the  University 
story  Bishop  Lightfoot  naturally  conjectures  that,  to  reconcile  them,  we 
may  suppose  the  speech  of  Bentley  was  against  the  longer  Recension,  — 
just  as  (he  adds)  when  Ussher  championed  the  Vossian  Epistles,  but  re- 
jected the  longer  Recension  :  "  I  could  not  but  smile,"  writes  Hammond 
to  Ussher,  "  when  I  was  of  late  required  by  the  London  ministers  to  an- 
swer the  objections  you  had  made  to  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius." 

I  really  almost  wonder  that  Dr.  Killen,  who  takes  nearly  all  his  ma- 
terials for  criticising  Bishop  Lightfoot  out  of  the  bishop's  own  pages,  did 
not  quote  this  letter  (from  "  I  was  of  late  ")  to  show  that  Ussher  rejected 
Ignatius ! 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Porson  Dr.  Killen  garbles  the  full  and  conclusive 
statement  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  misrepresents  the  whole.  These  are 
matters  of  small  moment,  except  as  showing  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
Dr.  Killen  as  a  critic. 

Dr.  Killen  next  proceeds  to  caricature  Bishop  Lightfoot's  parallel  be- 
tween Ignatius  and  Lucian's  "  Peregrinus."  He  entirely  misrepresents 
the  points  in  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  finds  the  parallel,  and  adduces  in 
their  stead  those  in  which  Ignatius  and  Peregrinus  lie  furthest  apart, 
ridiculing  the  whole  thing.  This  is  not  criticism.  And  then  he  assumes 
that  the  bishop  feels  obliged  to  rely  on  Lucian,  thus  travestied,  for  want 
of  better  witnesses,  because  "  any  port  in  a  storm,"  —  to  save  the  Igna- 
tian  Epistles  from  shipwreck,  forsooth  ! 

In  chapter  second.  Dr.  Killen  accepts  Polycarp's  Epistle,  but  rejects 
its  testimony  to  those  of  Ignatius,  affirming  that  it  was  written  A.  d.  161, 
because 

(1)  Polycarp  was  martyred  169,  and  therefore  was  only  24,  when 
Ignatius  was  martyred  (107),  while  the  Epistle  was  evidently  written  by 
an  older  man ; 

(2)  Polycarp  bids  men  pray  for  kings  (or  the  kings).  In  107  there 
was  only  one  emperor,  Trajan  ; 

(3)  Polycarp's  letter  was  written  when  persecution  was  rife,  which  it 
was  not  in  107,  but  was  in  161,  and  "  the  whole  strain  of  this  letter  points 
to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  " 

(4)  Ignatius's  letters  were  written  from  Smyrna  and  Troas.  Those 
Polycarp  refers  to  from  Philippi ; 

(5)  Ignatius's  letters  describe  him  as  solitary,  Polycarp's  as  "  one 
among  a  crowd  of  victims ;  " 

(6)  Polycarp  shows  no  sign  of  having  received  the  directions  given  in 
the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp. 

(1.)  Will  be  noticed  later. 

(2.)  It  is  not  flattering  to  the  knowledge  of  his  readers  for  Dr.  Killen 
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to  revamp  this  old  objection.  "  For  kings  "  is  a  general  expression  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Tertullian  and  Origen,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  emperors.  (Cf.  i.  576,  Zahn,  Pat.  Apost.  0pp., 
ed.  iii.,  Fasc.  ii.,  p.  130.) 

(3.)  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  shown  the  utter  weakness  of  this  objection 
(i.  1-22).    We  know  of  at  least  three  persecutions  under  Trajan. 

(4.)  This  is  riot  true.  Polycarp  does  mention  (c.  13)  a  \eiiev  from  the 
Philippians  to  be  forwarded  to  Syria  at  their  and  Ignatius's  request,  but 
this  is  not  a  letter  by  Ignatius,  of  which  Polycarp  mentions  that  he  is 
sending  several  to  Philippi,  without  indicating  where  they  were  written. 

(5.)  It  is  very  probable  that  when  Ignatius  reached  Philippi,  other 
Christian  prisoners  might  join  him  there.  Polycarp  mentions  two,  beside 
Ignatius,  by  name,  and  others  besides  who  were  of  Philippi,  but  he  does 
not  imply  that  these  were  all  together,  for  he  includes  with  them  also  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  as  examples  of  endurance.  There  is  no  "  crowd  " 
whatever. 

(6.)  In  several  of  the  epistles  Ignatius  asks  that  messengers  be  sent 
to  Antioch.  Polycarp  plainly  refers  to  this  request  as  preferred  in  Ig- 
natius's letters  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  and  to  Polycarp,  and  in  the  letter  of  the 
Philippians.  Now  as  he  was  writing  to  the  Philippians  after  Ignatius  had 
left  them,  and  was  referring  to  these  three  requests  for  the  same  thing,  it 
would  be  improbable  that  he  should  specially  advert  to  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  request  in  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  which  he  was  not  then  directly 
replying.^ 

All  these  five  objections  are  nugatory.  But  then  comes  Dr.  Killen's 
harder  task:  if  Polycarp's  letter  was  written  A.  d.  161,  how  are  its 
allusions  to  be  explained  ?  Dr.  Killen  goes  to  work  heroically.  He  in- 
vents a  new  Ignatius  of  Philippi  —  (as,  later,  a  third,  of  Lyons)  —  and  a 
new  Syria  to  which  letters  were  to  be  sent,  and  hangs  his  whole  proof  on 
a  mistranslation  of  one  passage  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  and  a  worthless 
reading  in  another ! 

Ignatius  of  Philippi  (page  21  seq,).    Dr.  Killen  says  :  — 

"  Ignatius  or  Egnatius  was  not  a  very  rare  designation  ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philippi  it  seems  to  have  been  common.  The  famous  Egnatian  road 
which  passed  through  the  place  probably  derived  its  title  originally  from  some 
distinguished  member  of  the  family.  We  learn  from  the  letter  of  Polycarp 
that  Ms  Ignatius  was  a  man  of  Philippi :  *  In  the  blessed  Ignatius,  and  Zosi- 
mus,  and  Rufus,  and  in  others  also  among  yourselves.'  These  words 
surely  mean  that  the  individuals  here  named  were  men  of  Philippi.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  two  of  them,  namely,  Zosimus  and  Rufus,  answered  to  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  in  the  Latin  martyrologies,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  himself  acknowledges, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  the  town.  It  will  require  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  novel  canon  of  criticism  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Ignatius,  their  companion,  is  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category." 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  Ignatius  was  a  common  name  in 
or  near  Philippi.  The  Egnatian  road,  as  Dr.  Killen  ought  to  know,  dfe- 
rived  its  name  from  Egnatia  in  Apulia,  which  is  probably  connected  with 
the  old  Samnite  family-name.  Dr.  Lightfoot  quotes  the  martyrologies, 
but  says  that  they  evidently  know  of  Zosimus  and  Rufus  only  through 
Polycarp,  and  implies  that  making  them  Philippians  was  probably  an 
error  (ii.  921).  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  context  that  either  Zosi- 
mus, or  Rufus,  or  Ignatius  was  a  Philippian ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 

1  Cf.  ii.  931. 
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expressly  distinguished  from  some  others,  not  named,  who  were  Philip- 
pians :  ev  tol<s  fxaKapLots  'lyi/ario)  Kal  Zwcrt/xo)  Kal  'Fov(f><j^,  aXXa  Kal  cV 
aXAots  Tois  e$  vfjuov,  —  which  is  correctly  translated  by  Bishop  Lightfoot 
(ii.  1054)  ..."  yea  and  in  others  also,  who  came  from  among  your- 
selves." This  implies  that  Ignatius,  Zosimus,  and  Rufus  are  not  Phillp- 
pians,  or  at  least  are  explicitly  separated  from  those  who  are  of  Philippi, 
Dr.  Killen  has  simply  mistranslated  the  Greek.  Dr.  Killen  proceeds  to 
describe  the  captivity  and  tortures  of  Zosimus  and  Rufus  from  his  imag- 
ination, so  as  to  locate  them  under  M.  Aurelius  !  On  page  36  seq.  Dr. 
Killen  reads  Bishop  Lightfoot  a  lecture  on  the  "  accuracy  "  of  Eusebius 
as  "  a  recorder  of  facts,"  etc.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  here  Eusebius 
quotes  in  full  this  passage  from  Polycarp,  as  referring  to  Ignatius  of  An- 
tioch,  who  suffered  under  Trajan,  not  to  "  Ignatius  of  Philippi,  who  was 
martyred  under  M.  Aurelius !  "  The  same  is  true  of  the  Ignatius  of 
Lyons,  to  be  noticed  later.  It  remained  for  Dr.  Killen  thus  to  show  how 
curious  a  collection  of  mistakes  and  anachronisms  is  gathered  in  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  iii.  36  !  Dr.  Killen  then  quotes  from  Polycarp  (c.  13)  a  passage 
which  should  read :  "  Ye  wrote  to  me,  both  ye  yourselves  and  Ignatius, 
asking  that  if  any  one  should  go  to  Syria  he  might  carry  thither  the  let- 
ter from  you  likewise."  Here  Bishop  Lightfoot's  translation  is  slightly 
faulty,  as  compared  with  his  own  notes  ^  and  translation  elsewhere,  omit- 
ting likewise  and  writing  letters  for  letter.  It  refers  (as  he  explains)  to 
"  the  letter  from  you  Philippians  as  well  as  that  from  us  SmyrnEeans." 
The  old  Latin  version  here  reads:  My  letters  to  you.''  Of  course  this 
is  excluded  by  the  better  manuscript  evidence  of  the  Greek  in  Eusebius, 
and  "required  by  the  presence  of  the  /cat"  (ii.  932).  But  for  Dr.  Killen 
the  Latin  alone  has  the  true  reading.  He  says  that  the  sentence  as  gen- 
erally read  "  wears  a  strange  and  suspicious  aspect; "  because,  forsooth, "  if 
the  Philippians  wished  tjieir  letters  to  be  carried  to  Antioch,  why  did 
they  not  say  so  ?  "  The  answer,  I  take  it,  is  that  the  phrase  implies  any 
messenger  who  might  be  going  that  way.  If  so,  they  would  not  wait 
necessarily  for  one  who  was  going  to  Antioch,  but  take  the  first  chance  of 
getting  the  letters  to  the  province,  Syria,  in  which  many  messengers  to 
its  capital  would  readily  be  found.  But  of  course  with  the  old  Latin 
reading,  "  Syria "  is  simply  impossible.  No  one  in  PolycarjD's  location 
(Smyrna)  would  send  letters  to  Syria  via  Philippi.  So  Dr.  Killen  adds 
"  a  very  simple  explanation  "  to  "  remove  this  difficulty."  Syria  means 
not  the  province,  but  one  of  two  islands,  Psyria  (Psyra)  or  Syra  (Syros). 
But  I  find  no  evidence  that  the  former  ever  was  written  without  the  P, 
or  that  either  of  them  ends  in  ia,  except  in  Homer,  and  there  it  is  prob- 
ably adjectival.  Such  identifications  are  not  even  plausible,  and  any 
reason  for  Polycarp's  being  asked  to  intrust  one  going  to  Psyra  or  Syros 
with  letters  for  Philippi  must  be  far  less  cogent  than  the  probability  of 
his  sending  letters  to  Antioch  by  one  going  to  Syria.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  Polycarp's  going  to  Antioch,  as  Dr.  Killen  avers,  since  he 
was  under  forty.  If  he  was  seventy-eight,  as  Dr.  Killen  believes,  why 
should  he  go  to  one  of  these  little  islands,  to  take  in  person  thither  letters 
intended  for  Philippi  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  show  other  absurdities  in  this 
theory,  but  these  are  surely  enough. 

In  chapter  third  Dr.  Killen  attacks  Bishop  Lightfoot's  date  (155)  for 
Polycarp's  martyrdom,  and  would  substitute  his  own  (169). 

The  bishop  shows  easily  that  the  arrangement  of  the  persecutions  in 
1  Cf.  ii.  1056,  931  seq.  ;  i.  574. 
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Euseblus's  Chronicon  was  not  strictly  chronological  (i.  629562'.).  Dr.  Kil- 
len  by  conveniently  garbled  extracts  makes  the  argument  appear  absurd. 

But  it  is  on  the  bishop's  elaborate  discussion,  favoring  155  as  the  date 
of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  that  Dr.  Killen's  full  talent  for  caricature 
comes  into  play.  The  date  rests  on  a  number  of  convergent  testimonies 
and  highly  probable  combinations,  impossible  if  the  result  be  twenty  years 
out  of  the  way.  Such  are  :  the  mention  of  Statins  Quadratus  the  procon- 
sul, and  Philip  of  Tralles  the  Asiarch  in  the  old  documents  ;  the  Ephesian 
inscription  and  medal  fixing  the  date  of  Julianus's  proconsulate  ;  the 
very  probable  evidence  of  Aristides  (pace  Killen)  for  155  as  the  procon- 
sulate of  Statius  Quadratus,  fortified  by  the  naturalness  of  the  interval 
after  his  known  consulate  in  142 ;  finally,  the  evidence  that  Philip  was 
asiarch  in  155.  Dr.  Killen's  date,  169,  is  well-nigh  impossible.  He 
quotes  from  the  bishop  that  TJmmidius  Quadratus  was  consul  in  167,  add- 
ing, "  and  it  would  appear  that  about  169,  on  the  ground  of  exceptional 
ability  and  influence,  he  was  appointed  to  the  proconsulship."  "  It  would 
appear  "  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  law  forbade  consuls  being  pro- 
consuls till  after  five  years'  interval,  which  seniority  often  increased  to 
fifteen.  While  seniority  was  sometimes  disregarded  for  merit  or  influ- 
ence, there  is  no  proof,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  law  ever  was.  S.  Quad- 
ratus was  consul  in  142 ;  Dr.  Killen  shrinks  from  postponing  his  procon- 
sulate to  169,  but  it  is  less  probable  that  U.  Quadratus,  consul  in  167,  was 
made  proconsul  in  169. 

The  chronology  of  Eusebius  is  next  adduced  as  showing  in  the  Church 
History  that  Anicetus,  whom  Polycarp  visited  at  Rome,  did  not  become 
bishop  till  157  or  158*  Here  the  investigations  of  Lipsius  ^  show  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  dates.  If  we  depend  on  Eusebius,  his 
Chronicon  (Armenian  version)  puts  the  accession  of  Anicetus  A.  d.  152. 
In  his  Church  History,  Eusebius  starts  with  66  as  the  date  of  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution,  while  Eusebius's  Chronicon  makes  it  67.  Thus  all  the 
subsequent  dates  are  two  or  three  years  too  late,  which  would  make  Ani- 
cetus bishop  in  155  or  154.  But  Eusebius  is  only  one  among  many  wit- 
nesses for  the  chronology  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  his  chronology  is 
his  weak  point.^  On  the  whole,  the  probability  is  that  Anicetus  succeeded 
Pius  not  later  than  154.  Dr.  Killen  says  incidentally  that  Zahn  does  not 
support  155  as  the  date  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  This  is  an  error  [see 
Patr.  Apost.  0pp.  ed.  iii.  Fasc.  2,  page  165  (1876)],  which  is  doubly  culpa- 
ble, as  Bishop  Lightfoot  gives  the  reference. 

Finally  Dr.  Killen  adduces  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been  only 
one  emperor  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  (cf.  i.  650).  This  applies  to 
169.  But  so  it  does  to  155,  only  not  to  many  of  the  years  in  between. 
It  is  no  argument  against  155,  but  only  against  161-169. 

Chapter  IV.  discusses  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  (Adv.  Hser.  v.  28.  4) : 
"  One  of  our  people  said,  when  condemned  to  the  beasts  on  account  of 
his  testimony  towards  God,  —  '  As  I  am  the  wheat  of  God,  I  am  also 
ground  by  the  teeth  of  beasts  that  I  may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of 
God.' " 

Dr.  Killen  first  argues  that  Irenseus  cannot  have  known  Ignatius  be- 
cause he  does  not  quote  him  copiously  and  by  name.  This  is  a  rehash 
of  Daille's  argument  often  refuted,  and  most  thoroughly  by  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  i.  324  seq.   But  Dr.  Killen  adds  to  Daille,  and  his  additions  are 

1  Chronologie  der  Rom.  Bischofe,  Kiel,  1869.    Cf .  pp.  6-8,  13,  263. 

2  Cf.  i.  620  seq.,  624:  seq.,  629  seq.,  631,  696,  702. 
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weaker  yet.  He  says :  "  The  expression  *  one  of  our  people  '  cannot 
refer  to  Ignatius  because  it  is  not  respectful,"  etc.  The  phrase  is  tIs  tw»/ 
rifjL€T€po)v.  Does  not  Dr.  Eallen  know  that  ol  rjixerepoL  is  an  early  Chris- 
tian designation  of  "  the  brethren,"  first  found  in  Tit.  iii.  14,  and  used,  for 
example,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  2  ? 

Dr.  Killen  attributes  the  quotation  to  some  fellow-citizen  and  contem- 
porary of  Irenaeus !  It  is  then  singular  that  in  the  immediate  context 
Iren£eus  uses  language  directly  borrowed  from  this  same  Epistle  of  Igna- 
tius to  the  Romans,  and  that  in  a  number  of  places  he  uses  language 
closely  parallel  to  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (i.  135, 326  f.).  But  it  is  doubly 
strange  that  the  "  careful  and  accurate  "  Eusebius  should  attribute  this 
passage  in  Irenaeus,  as  well  as  the  references  in  Polycarp's  Epistle,  above, 
quoting  them  exactly,  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  never  once  referring  to  his 
namesakes  of  Lyons  and  Philippi,  and  that  he  evidently  did  not  feel  the 
incongruity  and  impropriety  of  Irenaeus  calling  Ignatius  "  one  of  our 
people."  Dr.  Killen  gives  lessons  in  patristic  Greek  not  only  to  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  but  also  to  Eusebius  ! 

The  rest  of  Dr.  Killen's  book  treats  of  "  the  rise  of  Prelacy,"  and  of 
the  forgery  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  by  CaUistus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  from 
219  A.  D  !  Dr.  Killen  does  not  explain  the  numerous  parallels  to  passages 
of  Ignatius  in  writers  before  Callistus  ;  but  the  direct  quotations  were  of 
course  craftily  adopted  by  Callistus  !  It  would  be  wasting  time  to  tear  to 
pieces  such  a  manifest  absurdity.  We  have  touched  on  all  the  criticisms 
speciously  controverting  Bishop  Lightf oot's  great  work,  whose  great  value 
is  our  apology  for  taxing  the  reader's  patience  with  this  vindication. 

C.  J.  H.  Ropes. 

Theological  Semenary,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Speculations.    Solar  Heat,  Gravitation,  and  Sun  Spots.    By  J.  H. 
Kedzie.   12mo,  pp.  xii.,  304.    Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    1886.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  solve  three  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
Astronomical  Physics.  The  Conservation  of  Energy  is  the  principle,  and 
the  Universal  Ether  is  the  instrument,  employed.  "  The  universal  ether 
is  still  the  abode  of  the  whole  sum  total  of  all  the  energy  with  which  it 
was  replete  in  the  nebular  state."  This  energy  exists  as  "  ethereal  vibra- 
tions," which  pulsate  against  the  heavenly  bodies  in  all  directions,  except 
as  intercepted  by  intervening  bodies  ;  but  when  thus  intercepted,  the  im- 
pacts tend  to  drive  the  bodies  together  according  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. These  waves  "  change  suddenly  to  heat  at  the  sun,"  but  "  during 
long  progresses  through  space  turn  to  mechanical  force,  etc.,  only  to  reap- 
pear as  heat  in  the  solar  orbs  ad  eternum.'' 

"  The  planets,  satellites,  and  planetoids  .  .  .  must,  and  do,  intercept 
from  the  sun's  equatorial  regions  a  portion  "  of  the  ethereal  vibrations. 
"  These  interceptions  must  lower  the  temperature  of  the  equatorial  regions 
of  the  sun,  and  hence  condensation  and  precipitation  of  the  photospheric 
clouds,  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  sun  spots."  This  theory  claims  to 
prove  the  suspected  influence  of  Jupiter  on  the  periodicity  of  sun  spots. 

Mr.  Kedzie's  conception  of  the  physical  universe  is  a  grand  one,  and  his 
theory  of  its  laws  very  suggestive.  There  is  often  a  happy  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  grouping  the  results  of  modern  research  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion. Still,  as  we  examine  the  theory  in  detail,  it  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory :  the  explanation  given  to  the  so-called  second  law  of  gravitation 
being  especially  inadequate.     Such  a  book  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that 
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scientists,  as  well  as  theologians,  are  continually  pushing  out  by  inference 
and  hypothesis  into  the  inviting  but  unexplored  regions  of  knowledge, 
which  the  universe,  physical  and  spiritual,  constantly  presents  to  us. 

D.  Butler  Fratt. 

Andover. 
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Christliche  Eschatologie,  von  Th.  Kliefoth.  8vo,  pp.  iv.,  351.  Leipzig : 
Dorffling  und  Franke.  1886.  Price  11  Mks.  A  systematic  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  eschatology,  by  the  author  of  the 
well-known  commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse.  The  work  is  written  from 
the  strictly  conservative  stand-point,  and  rejects  all  conclusions  which  are 
not  in  keeping  with  traditional  orthodoxy.  There  is,  however,  much  that 
is  new  and  fresh  in  the  method  of  discussion  at  various  points,  and  con- 
siderable originality  in  minor  matters,  though  in  all  important  points  the 
traditional  positions  are  firmly  held.  The  book  furnishes  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  upon  this  subject.  [Fuller 

notice  hereafter.]  Judenthum  und  Judenchristenthum  :  eine  Nach- 

lese  zu  der  "  Ketzergeschichte  des  Urchristenthums,"  von  Adolf  Hilgenfeld. 
8vo,  pp.  122.  Leipzig :  Fues.  1886.  Price  2.40  Mks.  An  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  Jewish  Christianity,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Jewish-Christian  heresies.  The  work  is  undertaken  in  opposition 
to  the  conception  of  Jewish  Christianity  presented  in  Harnack's  "  Dog- 
mengeschichte."  Hilgenfeld's  conception  is  not  identical  with  Baur's, 
but  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  it,  and  it  is  over  against  this  old  and 
common  conception  that  Harnack  has  argued  with  great  force.  Hilgen- 
feld's book  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  learned,  and  furnishes  a  great 
deal  of  useful  material  in  regard  to  details,  but  contributes  little  of  im- 
portance toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  L.  Annaeus 

Seneca  und  seine  Beziehungen  zum  Urchristenthum,  von  Johannes 
Kreyher.  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  198.  Berlin  :  Gaertner.  1887.  Price  5  Mks. 
A  very  interesting  study  of  Seneca's  character  and  of  his  relation  to 
Christianity.  The  author  concludes  that  Seneca  was  hj  no  means  a 
morally  perfect  man,  but  still,  in  consideration  of  his  surroundings,  a  re- 
spectable man  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses.  He  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Christianity  even  before  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome,  and  especially  after- 
ward, when  his  relations  to  it  were  undoubtedly  of  a  friendly  character, 
and  he  must  have  interceded  in  Paul's  favor  with  Nero.  The  tradition 
of  a  correspondence  between  Paul  and  Seneca  may  well  be  true,  though 
the  extant  epistles  attributed  to  them  date  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
author  takes  occasion  also  to  discuss  the  Simon  Magus  tradition  and  the 
tradition  of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  maintaining,  over  against  Lipsius, 

a  genuine  historical  basis  in  both  cases.  Beitrdge  zum.  Ausgleich 

zwischen  Alt-testamentlicher  Geschichtserzdhlung,  Zeitrechung  und 
Prophetie  einerseits,  und  assyrischen  nehst  babylonischen  Keilinschriften 
andrerseits,  von  Nikolas  Howard.  8vo,  pp.  xxix.,  290.  Gotha :  Perthes. 
1887.  Price  5  Mks.  This  book,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  is  intended  as  a  defense  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  be- 
longs, therefore,  to  the  department  of  apologetics.  The  author  thinks 
the  point  which  at  present  most  needs  defending  against  the  enemies 
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of  Christianity  is  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  over  against 
the  recent  chronological  results  gathered  from  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
With  such  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  subject  he  of  course  enters 
upon  its  discussion  with  great  earnestness.  He  is  sanguine  enough  to 
think  that  this  may  be  the  last  attack  which  the  Word  of  God  will  have 
to  suffer ;  for  "  deutet  nicht,  alles  darauf,  dass  in  sehr  naher  Zukunft  das 
personliche  Wort  Gottes  erscheinen  wird  zum  andern  Mai  ? "  The  au- 
thor's method  consists  in  impeaching,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  chronology  of  the  inscriptions  and  that  of  the  Bible, 
the  accuracy  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  and  hence  the  reliability  of 
the  chronology  drawn  from  them.  In  addition  to  the  defense  of  Biblical 
chronology  the  book  includes  an  independent  study  in  the  chronology  of  the 

Kings.  Bihlische  Chronologie  und  Zeitrechnung  der  Hehrder^  von 

Dr.  Eduard  Maliler.  Svo,  pp.  xiv.,  204.  Wien  :  Konegen.  1887.  Price 
7  Mks.  This  book,  which  has  no  reference  to  apologetics,  is  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  chief  dates  of  Old  Testament  history  by  means  of  eclipses,  of 
which  an  astonishing  number  are  brought  into  play  and  made  to  prove  a 
great  deal,  certainly  with  ingenuity,  often  by  means  of  a  most  amazing 
exegesis,  chiefly  rabbinical.  The  author  accepts,  in  addition  to  the  chron- 
ological statements  of  the  Bible,  and  with  apparently  as  complete  confi- 
dence, those  of  ancient  Hebrew  traditions,  and,  building  upon  these  with 
the  help  of  his  astronomy,  informs  us  of  the  exact  date,  to  a  day,  of  the 
Exodus,  then  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  etc., 
continuing  his  investigations  through  the  period  of  the  kings.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "  Zeitrechnung  der  Hebraer,"  and 
includes  numerous  chronological  tables,  among  them  one  for  determining 

the  dates  of  the  Jewish  feasts  for  a  number  of  centuries.  Kritische 

Untersuchungen  uber  den  Inhalt  der  beiden  Briefe  des  Apostels  Paulus 
an  die  korintkische  Gemeinde  mit  Rucksicht  auf  die  in  ihr  herrschenden 
Streitigkeiten,  von  J.  F.  Rabiger,  Prof,  in  Breslau.  Zweite,  nach  den  neu- 
esten  Forschungen  vervoUstandigte,  Ausgabe.  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  319.  Bres- 
lau :  Morgenstern.  1886.  Price  5  Mks.  This  monograph,  which  appeared 
in  its  first  edition  nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  treatment  of  the  so-called  "  Christus-Partei "  in  Corinth,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  it  denies  altogether,  recognizing  only  the  Paul,  ApoUos,  and 
Cephas  parties.  Although  the  author  has  been  followed  in  this  opinion 
by  few  scholars  he  yet  defends  it  in  this  edition  as  strongly  as  in  the  first. 
Indeed,  the  second  edition  is  throughout  essentially  a  reproduction  of  the 
first,  with  the  addition  of  a  discussion  of  modern  literature  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  this  discussion  which  gives  the  second  edition  its  chief 

value  and  justifies  the  mention  of  it.  Die  Offenharung  Johannis 

keine  ursprunglich  judische  Apokalypse :  Eine  Streitschrift  gegen  die 
Herren  Harnack  und  Vischer,  von  Daniel  Volter,  Prof,  in  Amsterdam. 
Pp.  49.  Tubingen  :  Heckenhauer.  1886.  Price  1  Mk.  Volter  is  the 
author  of  the  theory,  published  about  four  years  ago,  that  the  Apocalypse 
is  a  compilation  produced  by  a  series  of  writers  between  65  and  170  a.  d. 
His  work  was  in  one  sense  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  Vischer,  but  he 
now  attacks  the  new  theory  with  great  fierceness  though  with  little  force. 
His  pamphlet  is  the  first  extended  notice  which  Vischer's  theory  has  re- 
ceived, and  it  exposes  justly  some  of  the  weak  points  of  Vischer's  pres- 
entation, but  as  an  answer  to  the  theory  as  a  whole  it  is  a  failure.  It  is 
in  the  main  simply  a  pressing  of  his  theory  (universally  rejected  by 
scholars)  over  against  Vischer's,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  remains  by  far 
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the  sounder.  Volter's  pamphlet  is  unfortunately  greatly  injured  by  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

PERIODICALS. 

In  connection  with  Volter's  pamphlet  we  may  call  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle which,  although  by  a  Netherlander,  not  by  a  German,  yet  deserves  re- 
mark in  this  connection.  The  article  is  by  G.  J.  Weyland,  and  is  entitled 
Compilatie-  en  Overv eking s-Hypothesen  toegepast  op  de  Apokalypse  van 
Johannes:  in  the  "  Theologische  Studien  "  (Utrecht),  1886,  no.  6,  pp. 
454-470.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  article  broaches  a  theory  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Vischer  and  in  entire  independence  of  the  latter, 
which  was  not  known  to  Weyland  until  after  the  completion  of  his  arti- 
cle. Weyland  differs  with  Vischer  in  assuming  two  Jewish  Apocalypses 
as  the  base,  but  into  the  question  as  to  the  unity  of  the  original  Vischer 
did  not  enter.  The  article  is  much  briefer  than  Vischer's  pamphlet,  and 
consists  of  statements  rather  than  arguments,  but  is  very  significant  as 
an  independent  support  for  the  theory.  The  Christian  additions  assumed 
by  Weyland,  although  they  naturally  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by 

Vischer,  are  yet  in  the  main  in  remarkable  agreement  with  them.  Der 

Epheser  Brief,  von  H.  von  Soden  :  "  Jahrbucher  fur  protestantische  Theo- 
logie,"  Jahrgang  xiii..  Heft  I.,  pp.  103-135.  The  same  writer  (whose 
studies  upon  various  Epistles  are  justly  famous)  discussed  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  in  the  same  journal  in  1885,  concluding  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  interpolations,  it  was  written  by  Paul.  He  denies 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  can  be  divided  in  the  same  way.  He 
intends  to  discuss  the  Epistle  under  three  heads :  its  Composition,  Doc- 
trinal Contents,  Origin ;  but  he  treats  only  the  first  head  in  the  present 
article,  maintaining  that  the  author,  while  drawing  largely  from  many  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  uses  no  particular  one  in  preference  to  the  others  except  in 
the  second  practical  part,  where  Colossians  is  closely  followed.  He  re- 
jects the  hypothesis  that  Paul  wrote  Colossians  and  Ephesians  at  the 
same  time,  claiming  that  they  exhibit  an  entirely  different  circle  of 

thought.  We  may  simply  mention  an  interesting  study  in  the  history 

of  the  Reformation  by  Lie.  Voight :  Melancthon' s  und  Bug enhag en's 
Stellung  zum  Interim,  und  die  Rechtfertigung  des  letzteren  in  seinem 
Johannes  Commentar :  "  Jahrbucher  fur  protestantische  Theologie," 
Jahrgang  xiii.,  Heft  I.,  pp.  1-38. 

Arthur  G.  McGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  EMERSON. 

We  may  find  an  illustration  of  the  greatness  of  Emerson  in  the 
fact  that  his  admirers  differ  so  widely  among  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  his  genius.  Matthew  Arnold  would  seem  to 
have  praised  Emerson  sufficiently  when  he  said :  "As  Words- 
worth's poetry  is  the  most  important  work  done  in  verse  in  our 
language,  during  the  present  century,  so  Emerson's  *  Essays '  are, 
I  think,  the  most  important  work  done  in  prose  ;  "  yet  the  lecture 
in  which  this  judgment  was  announced  was  received  by  many 
with  an  indignant  protest,  not  so  much  because  they  would 
praise  Emerson  more  highly,  as  because  they  would  praise  him 
differently.  To  some  he  is,  first  of  all,  a  philosopher,  dealing 
with  the  most  profound  problems  of  thought.  To  others  he  is 
chiefly  a  preacher  or  moralist.  While  to  some  he  is  a  poet  ev- 
erywhere but  in  his  poems,  others  draw  from  his  poetry  a  delight 
which  the  verses  of  few  other  poets  can  afford.  To  these  the 
genius  of  Emerson  appears  to  find  in  his  poems  its  most  complete 
and  worthy  expression.  When  I  think  of  the  essays  on  Spiritual 
Laws,  The  Over-Soul,  Compensation,  and  the  rest,  this  last  judg- 
ment seems  a  bold  one  ;  but  when  I  think  of  The  Problem,  the 
Each  and  All,  the  Ode  to  Beauty,  the  Threnody,  and  others, 
I  feel  that  it  is  just.  Before  directly  considering  the  poems  of 
Emerson  it  may  be  well  to  cast  such  a  hasty  glance  as  our  space 
may  permit  at  his  philosophy  and  his  ethics.  In  this  way  we  shall 
learn  something  of  the  habit  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  attitude 
towards  the  world.  We  shall  know,  for  instance,  whether  his 
poetry  is  the  poetry  of  a  philosopher,  or  whether  his  philosophy 
is  the  philosophy  of  a  poet. 

The  most  formal  statement  which  Emerson  has  made  of  his  phi- 
losophy is  found  in  his  early  work  entitled  "  Nature."    In  this  he 
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enumerates  the  various  relations  in  which  nature  stands  to  us.  The 
great  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  enthusiasm  for  nature.  We 
shall  hardly  find  anywhere  a  more  rapturous  hymn  utterfed  in  her 
praise.  The  catalogue  of  special  relations  which  nature  bears  to 
us  is  but  an  expansion  and  justification  of  this  enthusiasm.  We 
are  at  present  concerned  only  with  whatever  in  this  treatise  throws 
light  upon  Emerson's  philosophy.  We  find  him  taking  distinctly 
the  idealistic  view  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  work  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  thought  of  Fichte,  but  the  position  taken  bears  a  very  marked 
resemblance  to  that  of  this  philosopher.  The  world,  we  are  told, 
has  no  existence  except  for  and  in  ourselves.  It  is  "  the  apoca- 
lypse of  the  mind."  Yet  it  is  not  the  product  of  our  own  mental 
activity.  "  The  Supreme  Being  does  not  build  up  nature  around 
us  but  puts  it  forth  through  us."  Of  such  theorizing,  we  find 
little  trace  in  Emerson's  later  writings.  Two  ideas,  however,  are 
insisted  upon  in  this  essay  which  form  the  basis  or  inspiration  of 
all  his  works.  One  is  that  the  mind  of  man  is  open  to  the  Infinite 
Mind.  "  Man,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  access  to  the  entire  mind  of  the 
Creator."  The  other  is  that  nature  in  its  completeness  and  its 
detail  is  symbolic.  "  Every  natural  fact,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a  sym- 
bol of  some  spiritual  fact."  These  two  thoughts,  one  in  regard  to 
the  mind  of  man,  and  the  other  in  regard  to  nature,  form  the  most 
important  elements  of  his  philosophy.  From  the  first  comes  that 
boldness  and  that  humility  which  in  beautiful  union  mark  his 
mental  attitude.  He  is  bold  to  trust  his  thought  because  it  springs 
from  this  infinite  source ;  he  is  humble  because  it  is  God  himself 
that  sends  the  thought.  His  appeal  to  self-reliance  is  really  an 
appeal  to  return  to  the  source  of  the  life  that  is  manifested  in 
every  one,  so  far  as  each  will  suffer  it  to  reveal  itself.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  thoughts  explains  the  loftiness  of  his  speech  towards 
nature  as  a  whole  and  the  minute  carefulness  of  his  observation 
of  each  slightest  phase  of  the  life  of  nature.  One  would  some- 
times be  tempted  to  think  him  a  mere  dreamer ;  but  no  student 
of  science  could  have  more  regard  for  the  delicate  and  accurate 
study  of  nature  than  he.  If  nature  is  a  symbol,  we  must,  if  we 
would  catch  its  meaning,  take  it  as  it  really  is.  Two  subordinate 
thoughts  are  connected  with  this  general  one  of  the  symbolism  of 
nature.  One  is  that  the  poetic  imagination  is  the  power  by  which 
the  world's  riddle  is  to  be  guessed.  We  may  quote  as  a  single 
illustration  of  this  position  the  following  passage  from  the  essay  on 
The  Poet.    Emerson  here  says :  "  We  are  symbols  and  inhabit 
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symbols.  Workmen,  work  and  tools,  words  and  thingi:,  birth  and 
death,  all  are  emblems  ;  but  we  sympathize  with  the  symbols,  and 
being  infatuated  with  the  economical  uses  of  things,  we  do  not 
know  that  they  are  thoughts.  The  poet,  by  an  ulterior  intellec- 
tual perception,  gives  them  a  power  which  makes  their  old  use  for- 
gotten, and  puts  eyes  and  a  tongue  into  every  dumb  and  inanimate 
object.  ...  As  the  eyes  of  Lynceus  were  said  to  see  through  the 
earth,  so  the  poet  turns  the  world  to  glass,  and  shows  us  all  things 
in  their  right  series  and  procession." 

The  other  of  these  subordinate  thoughts  is  that  in  fact  the  rid- 
dle never  has  been  guessed.  Hints  and  glimpses  we  have,  it  is 
true.  When  some  outward  beauty  suggests  a  lofty  image  to  the 
soul,  so  far  it  has  fulfilled  its  end.  But  hints  and  glimpses  are 
all  that  we  have  reached :  — 

"  Our  brothers  have  not  read  it, 
Not  one  has  found  the  key  ; 
And  henceforth  we  are  comforted, — 
We  are  but  such  as  they." 

In  the  poem  on  Monadnoc  it  is  even  implied  that  when  her 
secret  is  guessed  nature  herself  will  disappear.  The  mountain  is 
represented  as  saying,  — 

"  And  when  the  greater  comes  again 
With  my  secret  in  his  brain, 
I  shall  pass,  as  glides  my  shadow, 
Daily  over  hill  and  meadow." 

Thus  nature  stands  before  us  as  a  great  mystery,  of  which  its 
beauty  is  the  truest  revelation  and  the  poet  is  the  truest  seer.  We 
watch  and  listen  and  wait,  seeing  just  enough  of  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  to  inspire  us  to  a  larger  hope.  Obviously  this,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  called  a  philosophy,  is  the  philosophy  of  a  poet. 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  the  ethics  of  Emerson,  we  shall  reach 
a  somewhat  similar  result.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Em- 
erson was  a  preacher  of  the  most  exalted  type.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  taught  a  pure  and  lofty  morality.  At  the  same 
time,  an  examination  of  his  writings  shows  that  he  was  not  pri- 
marily a  preacher  or  a  moralist,  unless  we  give  to  these  words 
a  sense  quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  ordinarily 
used.  We  can,  indeed,  only  admire  the  pure  moral  purpose  that 
controlled  the  life  of  Emerson.  He  gave  up  his  profession  on 
account  of  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  administration  of 
the  communion  service ;  and  we  may  find  an  illustration  of  the 
sanity  and  serenity  of  his  mind  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  now 
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remember,  no  allusion  to  this  matter,  which  cost  him  so  dear,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  writings.  In  the  days  of  slavery  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  most  active  reformers.  I 
am  told  that  when  he  spoke  upon  this  theme  he  stood  upon  the 
platform  in  the  face  of  the  infuriated  mob  as  serene,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  if  he  had  been  standing  at  the  desk  of  the  Freeman 
Place  Chapel.  When  the  yells  of  the  crowd  interrupted  him  he 
would  wait  in  perfect  quiet  until  silence  was  restored,  and  then 
would  take  up  his  sentence  at  the  precise  point  where  it  was 
broken  off,  and  proceed  as  calmly  as  if  no  interruption  had  oc- 
curred. This  he  could  do  ;  but  I  am  told  that  he  did  not  like  it. 
He  felt  that  somehow  his  higher  life  had  been  invaded.  Perhaps 
his  spirit  was  more  disturbed  than  it  appeared.  He  himself  says 
of  nature :  "  When  we  come  out  of  the  caucus,  or  the  bank,  or 
the  abolition  convention,  or  the  temperance  meeting,  or  the  Tran- 
scendental Club,  into  the  fields  and  woods,  she  says  to  us,  '  So  hot, 
my  little  sir.'  " 

In  his  teaching  he  would  summon  us  to  beauty  of  living  rather 
than  to  rightness  of  living.  This  was  not  that  he  underrated  the 
moralities,  but  he  wanted  to  take  some  things  for  granted.  What 
he  taught  was  a  strong,  self-reliant  life  that  can  afford  to  be  self- 
forgetful  because  it  is  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  highest  ideal.  Not  so  much  virtue  as  virtus  was 
the  object  of  his  teaching.  Expressions  continually  escape  from 
him  to  show  how  irksome  he  found  moralizing  of  the  common  sort. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  our  moral  nature  is  vitiated  by  any  interfer- 
ence of  our  will.  He  has  no  patience  with  the  idea  that  the  man 
who  strives  with  temptation  is  better  than  one  who  is  above 
temptation.  "  Either  God  is  there,  or  He  is  not  there."  "  When 
we  see  a  soul  whose  acts  are  all  regal,  graceful,  and  pleasant  as 
roses,  we  must  thank  God  that  such  things  can  be,  and  are,  and 
not  turn  sourly  on  the  angel,  and  say, '  Crump  is  a  better  man,  with 
his  grunting  resistance  to  all  his  native  devils.'  " 

Emerson  has  been  called  a  Franklin  and  a  Hafiz,  but  he  was  a 
Greek  no  less  truly  than  an  American  and  an  Oriental.  He  was 
a  Greek  in  his  love  of  beauty,  of  health,  of  elegance,  of  good 
manners.  "  I  could  better  eat,"  he  tells  us,  "  with  one  who  did  not 
respect  the  truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a  sloven  and  unpresentable 
person."  "  If  you  have  not  slept,"  he  says,  "  or  if  you  have  slept, 
or  if  you  have  headache,  or  sciatica,  or  leprosy,  or  thunder  stroke, 
I  beseech  you  by  all  good  angels  to  hold  your  peace  and  not  pol- 
lute the  morning  to  which  all  the  housemates  bring  serene  and 
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pleasant  thoughts,  by  corruption  and  groans."  This  whole  aspect 
of  Emerson's  nature  is  well  expressed  in  the  short  poem  called 
The  Park,  which  begins,  — 

"  The  prosperous  and  beautiful 
To  me  seem  not  to  wear 
The  yoke  of  conscience  masterfitl 
Which  galls  me  everywhere." 

Perhaps  the  following  lines  express  most  consciously  the  trait 
that  we  are  considering :  — 

"  *  A  new  commandment,'  said  the  smiling  muse, 
*I  give  my  darling  son  ;  Thou  shalt  not  preach.' 
Luther,  Fox,  Behmen,  Swedenborg,  grew  pale, 
And,  on  the  instant,  rosier  clouds  upbore 
Hafiz  and  Shakespeare  with  their  shining  choirs." 

These  passages,  and  many  others  that  might  be  quoted,  show 
that,  however  lofty  was  his  moral  ideal,  and  however  inspiring  his 
moral  teaching,  primarily  Emerson  was  a  lover  of  the  beautiful. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  he  would  sacrifice  morality  to  beauty,  but 
that  morality  was  with  him  rather  a  means  than  an  end ;  that  as 
his  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  a  poet,  so  his  ethics  is  the 
ethics  of  a  poet. 

Emerson  seems  himself  to  have  felt  that  poetry  was  his  voca- 
tion. He  modestly  said,  "  I  am  not  a  great  poet,"  but  he  added, 
"  Whatever  is  of  me  is  a  poet."  He  wrote  indeed  to  Carlyle,  "  I 
do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  but  only  to  a  low  department  of  litera- 
ture, the  reporters,  suburban  men."  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
statement  is  in  any  sense  a  contradiction  of  the  other.  The  very 
self -depreciation  of  the  phrase  "I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets " 
shows  in  what  direction  his  aspiration  pointed.  It  implies  that 
he  felt  his  place  to  be  among  them,  even  though  he  did  not  seem 
to  himself  strong  enough  to  reach  their  height. 

His  mental  structure  thus  indicates  that  he  ought  to  be  a  poet. 
His  ambition  and  the  impulse  of  his  genius  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  question  now  meets  us,  Was  he  a  poet  ?  To  reach 
such  answer  as  we  may  to  this  question,  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
poems  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  charm  of  a  poet's  verse.  The 
crowning  grace,  which  is  the  gift  of  genius,  like  all  life,  defies  our 
analysis.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
certain  elements  which  contribute  to  the  general  result.  In  briefly 
indicating,  in  advance,  such  elements  in  the  poetry  of  Emerson, 
the  first  that  I  will  name  is  strength.  It  is  to  put  this  same  quality 
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in  another  form  if  we  say  that  there  is  something  in  the  poems  of 
Emerson,  in  the  mingled  grace  and  force,  in  the  simplicity,  in  the 
movement  of  the  lines,  and  in  the  choice  of  words,  that  reminds 
us  of  what  is  best  in  the  older  English  poetry.  Few  modern  poems 
would  be  found  so  much  in  place  in  a  choice  selection  from  the 
earlier  English  verse.  An  extreme  example  of  this  relationship 
is  found  in  his  habit  of  making  of  the  terminations  ion^  iar  and 
the  like,  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  line,  two  syllables  in- 
stead of  one,  as  in  the  following  example  :  — 
"  I  see  thee  in  the  crowd  alone, 
I  will  be  thy  companion." 

This  habit  is  not  to  be  commended ;  yet  in  the  case  of  Emerson 
it  is  so  in  keeping  with  his  style  that  it  does  not  seem  like  affec- 
tation. It  seems  as  if  the  poets  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar 
were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  that  way,  and  he  knew  no  other 
form  of  speech  that  a  poet  should  use. 

I  name  as  a  second  characteristic  of  the  poems  of  Emerson  the 
fact  that  in  conjunction  with  this  kinship  with  what  most  charms 
us  in  the  older  English  verse  we  find  the  best  results  of  our  mod- 
ern life.  These  passing  years  have  not  been  in  vain.  They  have 
been  years  of  scientific  investigation  and  theory,  years  in  which 
philosophy  has  striven  to  sound  the  abyss  of  being,  and  in  which 
spiritual  insight,  if  not  more  clear  and  far  reaching,  is  yet,  in  its 
sweep,  more  broad  than  it  has,  in  general,  been  before.  What 
may  be  called  the  subjective  world  has  been  developed  more  fully, 
and  yet  the  world  of  nature,  in  and  for  itself,  has  come  to  have  a 
peculiar  charm. 

So  far  as  this  spirit  of  our  modern  life  is  concerned  Emerson 
stood  in  the  forefront.  If  not,  in  any  systematic  sense,  a  student 
of  science  or  philosophy,  he  yet,  so  far  as  the  mental  attitude  is 
concerned,  succeeded  in  somehow  appropriating  the  largest  results 
of  both.  The  most  delicate  shadings  of  the  inner  life,  and  tho 
most  fleeting  beauties  of  the  external  world,  are  given  by  him  with 
equal  truth  ;  and  his  spiritual  life  was  so  lofty  and  pure,  that  those 
who  knew  not  what  else  to  call  him  have  spoken  of  him  as  in 
some  special  and  high  sense  a  seer. 

To  the  two  elements  that  have  been  named,  one  being  the 
strength  of  the  old,  and  the  other  the  fullness  of  the  new,  must 
be  added  a  third,  that,  indeed,  which  can  alone  give  to  any  poems 
the  right  to  be  so-called,  —  I  mean  the  power  of  the  imagination. 
The  intellectual  suggestions  of  the  time  do  not  exist  as  such  in 
these  poems.    Everything  is  fused  and  shaped  by  the  imagination. 
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We  do  not  have  a  kernel  of  thought  which  the  imagination  has 
wrapt  in  a  tissue  of  its  own  devising.  The  form  and  the  content 
are  one.  The  imagination  has  re-created  the  whole,  and  made  it 
into  something  of  its  own  substance,  just  as  the  imagination  of 
Shakespeare  re-created  the  historical  personages  of  his  drama,  and 
made  them  as  truly  its  own  products  as  are  the  characters  with 
which  history  has  nothing  to  do. 

If  after  this  general  view  of  the  characteristics  of  Emerson's 
poems  we  look  at  them  in  more  detail,  we  must  confess  that  the 
strength  of  his  verse  sometimes  becomes  rudeness.  There  is  some- 
times a  lack  of  finish  that  jars  upon  the  sensitive  ear.  No  reader 
of  Emerson  can  fail  to  regret  that  his  lines  are  so  often  marred  by 
imperfections.  It  seems  a  pity  that  some  one  could  not  have  done 
for  him  what  he  is  said  to  have  done  for  Jones  Very,  even  to  the 
reminding  him  that  the  Holy  Ghost  surely  writes  good  grammar. 
Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  briUiant  and  sympathetic  chapter  on  Emerson's 
poems,  gives  a  single  example  of  what  might  have  been  effected  in 
this  way :  — 

"  At  mom  or  noon  the  guide  rows  bare-headed." 
"  It  surely  was  not  difficult  to  say,"  suggests  Dr.  Holmes, 
"  At  morn  or  noon,  bare-headed  rows  the  guide.'* 

Some  of  Emerson's  work,  however,  is  not  appreciably  affected 
by  such  faults.  The  Threnody,  for  instance,  is  not  without  imper- 
fections, but  it  overpowers  these  by  its  great  beauty.  The  Problem 
utters  lofty  thought  and  sublime  imagery  in  a  music  that  is  worthy 
of  them.i  Had  Emerson  written  nothing  else,  his  fame  as  a  poet 
should  rest  securely  on  this.  Like  aU  great  poets  he  should  be 
judged  by  his  best  work.  Upon  how  few  of  his  poems  does  the 
fame  of  Wordsworth  rest !  We  read  the  others  largely  in  the  light 
of  these.  The  difference  between  the  poorer  work  of  Words- 
worth and  that  of  Emerson  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  Words- 
worth falls  below  his  highest  level,  his  poems,  however  perfect  in 

1  Among  other  poems  in  which  form  and  content  alike  charm  us  may  be 
named,  Each  and  All,  Uriel,  Good-Bye,  The  Rhodora,  The  Humble-Bee,  The 
Snow  Storm,  Monadnoc,  Merlin  I.,  Etienne  de  La  Bodce,  Forbearance,  Fore- 
runners, The  Ode  to  Beauty,  To  Eva,  The  Amulet,  The  Day's  Ration,  Blight, 
Dirge,  Concord  Hymn,  and  some  of  the  introductions  to  the  essays.  There  are 
others,  more  open  in  parts  to  criticism,  in  which  great  poetic  beauty  and  music 
of  rhythm  are  shown,  for  the  sake  of  which  imperfections  may  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  Among  these  may  be  named,  The  World-Soul,  Woodnotes,  The 
Initial,  the  Daemonic  and  the  Celestial  Love,  Hermione,  and  The  Sphinx.  In 
the  Earth  Song  and  Terminus  the  very  irregularity  adds  a  charm.  The  May- 
Day  has  passages  of  great  beauty.    These  may  serve  merely  as  examples. 
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form,  become  prosaic.  With  Emerson,  however  imperfect  the  form, 
the  content  is  almost  always  poetical. 

But  though  the  best  work  of  Emerson  is  not  seriously  marred 
by  metrical  faults,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  his  poems 
any  elaboration  of  form  for  the  form's  sake.  If  there  are  those 
who  demand  that  a  poet  must  have  a  mastery  of  various  metres, 
that  in  his  poems  rhyme  and  rhythm  shall  turn  and  return  upon 
themselves,  as  if  in  the  mazes  of  an  intricate  but  harmonious  dance, 
—  these  must  deny  to  Emerson  the  name  of  poet.  Such  mastery 
nearly  all  the  great  poets  possess,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Emerson  has  little  of  it.  Now  and  then  we  have  a  bit  of  allitera- 
tion, as  in  these  lines  :  — 

"  Star  adoring  occupied, 
Virtue  cannot  bend  her, 
Just  to  please  a  poet's  pride, 
To  parade  her  splendor." 

Such  examples  are  probably  the  result  of  chance  rather  than  of 
purpose,  and  of  other  arts  of  metrical  composition  there  is  little 
trace.  We  find,  further,  little  of  that  sweet  and  liquid  melody 
that  gives  such  a  charm  to  much  of  the  poetry  of  our  time,  and 
which  the  simple  measures  of  Emerson's  verse  would  admit.  Now 
and  then  we  have  a  strain  or  two  of  such  music,  as  when  he 
sings :  — 

"  Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there. 

And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake.*' 

Such  examples  are,  however,  rare. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  charm  of  an  elaborate  metrical  struc- 
ture, when  it  is  the  work  of  a  master.  Perhaps  Emerson  cared 
too  little  for  mere  form.    He  says  of  the  bard  :  — 

"  He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 
With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  number." 

But  Shakespeare  and  Milton  did  not  disdain  to  encumber  their 
brains  with  the  coils  of  the  sonnet,  an  encumbrance  vastly  less, 
probably,  in  their  case  than  it  would  have  been  in  that  of  Emer- 
son. Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  however  beautiful  are  the 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  and  however  grand  those  of  Milton,  each 
of  these  poets  achieved  equal  if  not  greater  triumphs  in  simpler 
measures.  If  there  is  a  charm  in  elaborateness  of  metre  when  it 
is  the  work  of  a  master,  there  is  also  a  charm  in  simplicity  when 
it  is  a  poet  who  sings.    In  the  simpler  structure  the  beauty  of 
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spontaneity  may  replace  the  beauty  of  art.  It  may  have  the  free- 
dom of  nature,  and  compare  with  more  artistically  constructed 
works  somewhat  as  wild  flowers  compare  with  the  products  of  the 
conservatory.  We  may  admire  the  one  without  thereby  condemn- 
ing the  other.  This  comparison,  obviously,  applies  only  to  the 
form.  The  simpler  poems  may  represent  a  mental  and  spiritual 
training  that  is  careful  and  complete.  One  of  the  things  that 
charms  us  in  the  poems  of  Emerson  is  to  find  one  who  is  the  prod- 
uct in  a  special  sense  of  the  best  culture  of  our  civilization  sing- 
ing with  a  free  spontaneity,  as  if  the  elaboration  of  metres  had  not 
yet  been  invented. 

I  would  not  speak  slightingly  of  the  wonderful  charm  of  that 
melodious  flow  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  poems  of  Emerson 
can  rarely  lay  claim.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  music  of  strength  as  well  as  of  sweetness,  and 
to  this  Emerson  aspired.    Thus  he  sings  :  — 

"  No  jingling  serenader's  art 
Nor  tinkle  of  piano  strings 
Can  make  the  wild  blood  start 

In  its  mystic  springs. 
The  kingly  bard 

Must  smite  the  chords  rudely  and  hard, 
As  with  hammer  or  with  mace." 

The  element  of  strength  in  Emerson's  poetry  is  displayed  in  the 
movement  of  the  lines,  in  simplicity  of  speech,  in  the  preference 
for  homely  words,  though  the  more  ornate  have  their  proper  place, 
in  the  fact  that,  in  general,  every  word  tells,  and  that  every  word 
is  so  chosen  as  to  express  just  the  shade  of  meaning  required. 
With  this  mastery  of  words  goes  the  insight,  without  which  no 
great  result  can  be  accomplished  ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  archer, 
accuracy  of  sight  is  no  less  essential  than  obedience  of  hand. 

As  a  single  example  in  which  these  qualities  are  united,  take  the 
following  lines  from  the  Each  and  All :  — 

"  Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky. 
Full  of  light  and  of  Deity." 

What  words  could  so  well  express  the  sky's  retreating  height,  its 
solemnity,  and  its  glory !  The  depth  of  the  insight  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that,  as  a  friend  ^  once  suggested  to  me,  in  bring- 
ing together  light  and  the  Deity,  as  having  a  common  mani- 
festation in  the  heavens,  the  poem  expresses  precisely  the  sense 

^  Prof.  William  G.  Hale,  of  Cornell,  who  has  since,  I  believe,  expressed  the 
thought  more  publicly. 
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out  from  wliich  sprang  what  was  highest  and  most  essential  in 
the  early  Aryan  religion.  This  characteristic  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  condensed  and  almost  epigrammatic  strength 
of  many  expressions.  There  are  not  a  few  lines  or  couplets  that, 
were  Emerson  a  more  popular  poet,  would  have  passed  into  the 
common  speech  as  proverbs.    A  few  such  expressions  are  :  — 

"  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 

"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew." 

"  Things  are  in  the  saddle 
And  ride  mankind." 

"  The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  Master's  requiem." 

**  When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive." 

"  The  traveler  and  the  road  seem  one 
With  the  journey  to  be  done." 

Not  a  few  such  lines  have  become  proverbs  on  the  lips  of  the 
lovers  of  Emerson ;  while  one  or  two,  at  least,  are  not  strangers 
to  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 

If  we  take  passages  that  are  a  little  longer  we  find  many  perfect 
pictures  painted  with  a  few  strong  touches.  The  poem  called 
Each  and  All  is  a  series  of  such  pictures.  Without  multipl3dng 
examples,  the  following  from  The  World-Soul  may  be  quoted  for 
its  beauty  and  its  large  suggestion  :  — 

"  Yon  ridge  of  purple  landscape, 
Yon  sky  between  the  walls, 
Hold  all  the  hiddeji  wonders 
In  scanty  intervals." 

It  will  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  in  any  poet  a  condensed  descrip- 
tion so  large  and  picturesque  as  that  in  the  first  of  these  lines. 
Form  and  color  and  stretch  are  all  there,  while  the  whole  passage 
is  profound  in  its  suggestions.  It  is  this  quality  in  the  poems  of 
Emerson  that  makes  him  one  of  the  most  quotable  of  poets.  His 
words  spring  to  our  lips,  taking  us  almost  unawares. 

When  I  said  that  many  of  the  pithy  lines  and  couplets  of  Emer- 
son's poems  would  become  proverbs  if  the  poems  were  only  popu- 
lar, it  may  have  appeared  to  some  that  in  the  admission  that  the 
poems  are  not  popular  their  final  condemnation  had  been  uttered. 
The  truest  poetry,  it  is  sometimes  assumed,  must  possess  that  large 
human  element  which  permits  men  of  all  grades  of  culture  to 
find  something  in  it  for  themselves.  This  assumption  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  but  a  truth  that  has  very  narrow  limits. 
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One  must  have  a  certain  grade  of  culture,  or  must  be  bom  with 
an  insight  that  is  the  equivalent  of  this,  to  enjoy  even  Shakespeare. 
A  work  may  be  thoroughly  human  and  of  the  highest  genius,  and 
at  the  same  require  some  special  fitness  or  discipline  for  its  com- 
prehension. 

Many  find  the  poems  of  Emerson  obscure.  This  obscurity  re- 
sults very  largely  from  the  fact  of  their  strength.  So  far  as  the 
content  of  the  poems  is  concerned,  this  consists  of  the  thoughts 
and  images  that  would  present  themselves  to  a  poetic  nature  that 
had  caught  the  fullest  intellectual  and  spiritual  impulse  of  his 
time.  To  the  comprehension  of  these  the  poet,  if  he  be  indeed 
such,  can  furnish  little  help.  If  he  utters  a  thought  it  is  not  sim- 
ply as  a  thought  that  he  utters  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ideas  in 
the  poetry  of  Emerson  rarely  present  themselves  except  as  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination.  In  other  words,  the  poet  deals  with 
pictures.  If  one  recognizes  what  is  placed  before  him,  well  and 
good  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  must  study  it  out  for  himself.  Emerson 
speaks  in  one  case  of  "  leopard-colored  rills."  When  I  first  read 
these  poems  in  my  youth,  I  remember  that  I  was  troubled  with 
this  phrase.  I  had  never  seen  enough,  or  had  never  observed 
enough,  to  recognize  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  epithet.  I  could 
only  wait  till  the  thing  recalled  the  words.  If  Emerson  had  sup- 
posed that  any  reader  would  not  recognize  the  meaning  he  could 
have  explained  it  and  told  how  the  effect  was  produced.  He  could 
have  said  that,  given  a  bottom  of  reddish  sand  with  shadows  or 
ripples  playing  over  it,  we  should  have  something  that  might  sug- 
gest the  skin  of  a  leopard ;  but  in  this  case  we  should  have  an 
approach  to  prose.  So  if  Emerson  had  explained  the  spiritual 
imagery  of  his  poems,  he  might  have  made  them  more  clear,  but 
with  a  like  defect.  It  is  the  province  of  the  imagination  to  gather 
up  into  single  living  forms  whatever  is  offered  to  its  view.  The 
horizon  will  vary  according  to  the  position  or  the  insight  of  the 
poet.  If  what  it  presents  be  familiar,  all  will  recognize  and  com- 
prehend ;  so  far  as  it  is  less  familiar,  will  there  be  obscurity.  The 
question  to  ask  in  this  latter  case  is,  whether  the  thought  of  the 
poet  be  fantastic  or  fanciful ;  that  is,  whether  it  be  his  private 
thought ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  lie  in  the  pathway  of 
the  race.  If  when  we  reach  it  we  find  it  human  and  normal, 
then  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poet,  but  to  his  praise,  that  we  have 
found  it  at  first  obscure.  It  is,  I  repeat,  because  he  is  a  poet  that 
he  appeals  not  directly  to  the  understanding  but  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  which  he  assumes  to  be  in  harmony  with  his 
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own.  Even  the  essays  of  Emerson  were  at  first  found  obscure. 
One  writer  compared  the  reading  of  them  to  the  making  one's 
way  through  a  swamp.  You  put  your  foot  upon  some  little  hum- 
mock that  bears  its  weight,  and  then  look  about  you  to  find  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  next  step.  Rarely  now  are  his  essays  found 
obscure.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  understand  to-day  the  difficulty 
that  beset  their  first  reading.  The  difference  is  that  at  the  time 
the  style  and  the  range  of  the  thought  were  new ;  now,  thanks 
largely  to  Emerson  himself,  they  have  become  familiar.  In  the 
poetry  the  difficulty  is  greater,  partly  because  the  thought  is 
higher  and  subtler  ;  partly  because,  as  has  just  been  shown,  poetry 
appeals  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the  understanding.  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  because  the  style  of  Emerson  is  so 
strong  and  epigrammatic  the  thought  is  doubly  barred.  So  far  as 
the  expression  is  concerned,  we  must  pronounce  our  judgment  not 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  difficulty  in  comprehending,  but 
according  to  the  fitness  of  the  expression  as  felt  when  comprehen- 
sion has  been  reached.  It  will  often  be  found,  when  the  meaning 
flashes  upon  the  mind,  that  the  very  difficulty  is  the  beauty  of  the 
phrase. 

It  may  be  said  that  without  formal  explanation  a  truer  artist 
might  so  have  arranged  his  materials  that  the  way  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  thought  would  have  been  prepared.  If  we  apply 
the  test  just  suggested,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case 
we  should  have  more  diffuseness  and  less  strength.  Comprehen- 
sion would  be  easier ;  but  the  effect,  when  comprehension  was 
reached,  would  be  less  marked.  In  some  cases  this  effect  may  be 
purchased  at  too  great  a  cost,  but  it  still  remains  true,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  the  greater  the  reward. 

So  far  as  obscurity  may  be  due  to  carelessness  of  structure,  so 
far  it  is  a  fault.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case  with  Emerson, 
but,  in  general,  the  difficulty,  I  conceive,  arises  from  the  elements 
indicated  above;  and  ii  there  be  a  fault  it  is  the  excess  of 
strength.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  speak  of  these 
difficulties  rather  from  hearsay  than  from  very  much  personal 
experience. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  something  of  the 
abstractness  that  is  found  by  some  in  the  poems  of  Emerson  may 
result  from  the  characteristics  that  have  just  been  referred  to. 
If  one  translates  from  the  language  of  imagination  into  that  of 
the  understanding,  what  was  originally  the  soul  of  a  form  be- 
comes an  abstract  thought ;  just  as  the  motif  may  be  extracted 
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from  a  drama  and  considered  by  itself  as  a  proposition  of  the 
understanding.  If  the  reader  does  not  reconstruct  the  poem  with 
a  power  akin  to  that  by  which  the  poet  at  first  constructed  it, 
the  two  elements  remain  over  against  one  another  in  the  thought, 
and  the  poetry  has  become  prose. 

This  whole  matter  can  be  best  made  clear  by  an  example.  In 
the  Ode  to  Beauty  we  read  — 

"  Guest  of  million  painted  forms, 
Which  in  turn  thy  glory  warms  ! 
The  frailest  leaf,  the  mossy  bark, 
The  acorn's  cup,  the  raindrop's  arc, 
The  swinging  spider's  silver  line, 
The  ruby  of  the  drop  of  wine, 
The  shining  pebble  of  the  pond, 
Thou  inscribest  with  a  bond, 
In  thy  momentary  play, 
Would  bankrupt  nature  to  repay." 

These  lines  may,  by  some,  be  considered  obscure.  To  find  the 
source  of  the  obscurity,  if  it  exists,  let  us  compare  them  with  a 
short  poem  by  Tennyson,  that  deals  with  a  somewhat  similar 
theme.  No  one,  I  trust,  will  suppose  that  I  am  here  comparing 
Emerson  and  Tennyson  as  poets.  I  wish  merely  to  show  by  these 
two  bits  of  composition  that  the  obscurity  in  Emerson's  poems 
sometimes  results  from  the  strength  of  his  imagination ;  that  is, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  truly  and  wholly  poems. 

The  poem  of  Tennyson  is  as  f oUows :  — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

The  lines  of  Tennyson  form  a  charming  little  poem.  The 
"  flower  in  the  crannied  wall "  is  in  itself  a  pretty  picture,  while 
the  slightly  dramatic  form,  the  hint  of  a  personification  in  the 
fact  that  the  poem  is  not  merely  about  the  flower  but  is  addressed 
to  it,  adds  to  the  charm.  The  personification  is  all  the  sweeter 
because  it  is  that  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  alone,  without 
the  distinct  recognition  of  the  intellect,  so  that  it  affects  our  atti- 
tude towards  the  flower  rather  than  the  flower  itself.  But  when 
the  poem  comes  to  utter  the  thought  that  is  in  it,  then  it  is  pure 
prose.  If  I  could  understand,  says  the  poet  to  the  flower,  what 
you  are  I  should  know  what  God  and  man  are.    It  is  all  obvi- 
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ously  a  pure  matter  of  the  understanding  and  it  is  therefore  clear. 
Any  one  that  is  familiar  with  the  great  thought  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  things,  sees  in  a  moment  what  is  in  the  poet's 
mind.  One  who  has  not  this  thought  is  put  in  the  way  of  acquir- 
ing it. 

If  the  lines  of  Emerson  are  obscure  to  some  to  whom  those  of 
Tennyson  are  clear,  the  reason  is  that  they  appeal  directly  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  not  merely  that  Emerson  uses  a  metaphor, 
which  the  lines  of  Tennyson  lack.  Behind  and  in  the  metaphor 
is  felt  the  presence  of  the  thing  itself,  while  the  other  poem  deals 
merely  with  the  knowing  about  the  thing.  The  poem  of  Tenny- 
son might  serve  in  some  respects  as  an  introduction  to  the  lines 
of  Emerson's,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  through  understanding 
the  flower,  one  could  understand  all  nature,  then  all  nature  would 
be  implied  by  the  flower,  and  if  all  that  is  implied  by  the  flower 
were  demanded  of  nature,  all  that  she  has  would  be  taken. 

But  Tennyson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  we  understood  the 
flower,  we  should  know  what  God  is.  God  then  is  in  the  bond 
that  is  inscribed  in  the  flower.  God  is  beyond  the  realm  of  na- 
ture. Nature  then  would  not  only  be  exhausted,  she  would  be 
bankrupt. 

Perhaps,  having  reached  the  meaning  of  the  lines  in  this  round- 
about way,  the  reader  might  call  them  abstract,  whereas  if  he 
would  let  them  flash  upon  him  in  their  simple  unity  he  would  see 
that  what  had  troubled  bim  was  not  their  abstractness  but  their 
concreteness.  It  is  the  statement  of  Tennyson  that  is  abstract; 
that  of  Emerson  is  concrete  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  meaning  of  the  lines  of  Emer- 
son. They  have  a  further  claim  to  a  preeminence,  so  far  as  the 
imagination  is  concerned,  in  that  they  emphasize  the  element  of 
beauty.  It  is  this  that  has  written  the  bond  upon,  let  us  say,  the 
flower.  This  element  would  of  course  be  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  Tennyson,  but  the  reader  is  left  to  supply  it  for  himself. 
Let  us  now  compare  the  lines  of  Emerson  with  a  passage  from  his 
prose,  which  touches  upon  the  same  theme.  In  this,  because  it  is 
prose,  Emerson  attempts  to  make  the  matter  clear.  Even  in  his 
prose,  however,  he  can  rarely  address  himself  directly  to  the  under- 
standing ;  so  possibly  his  prose  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  as  Ten- 
nyson's verse.  The  extract  is  as  follows  :  "  The  new  virtue  which 
constitutes  a  thing  beautiful  is  a  certain  cosmical  quality,  or  a 
power  to  suggest  relation  to  the  whole  world,  and  so  lift  the  object 
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out  of  a  pitiful  individuality.  Every  natural  feature  —  sea,  sky, 
rainbow,  flowers,  musical  tone  —  has  in  it  somewhat  which  is  not 
private  but  universal,  speaks  of  that  central  benefit  which  is  in  the 
soul  of  nature,  and  thereby  is  beautiful."  In  this  extract  he  speaks 
of  a  certain  universal  element  in  beauty,  and  this  throws  light 
upon  the  poem.  This  hint  the  poem  could  not  give,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  poem. 

There  is  another  element  hinted  at  in  the  prose  extract,  that 
might  furnish  a  more  profound  explanation.    The  reference  to 

that  central  benefit  that  is  in  the  soul  of  nature  "  might  suggest 
what  seems  to  me  the  truth,  that  beauty  represents  in  a  special 
manner  that  supernatural  element  which  is  behind  and  through  all 
nature,  and  which  nature  does  not  hold,  so  that  as  we  have  already 
seen,  she  would  become  bankrupt  if  it  were  required  of  her. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  far  fetched  or  fan- 
tastic. In  the  expression,  also,  there  is  no  obscurity  or  indirect- 
ness. The  whole  is  a  product  of  the  imagination,  as  natural  and 
real  as  those  creations  which  move  upon  some  lower  plane. 

We  may  compare  also  with  the  poem  of  Tennyson,  as  dealing 
with  the  same  theme,  the  flash  of  poetry  in  Emerson's  lines  :  — 
**  Who  telleth  one  of  my  meanings 
Is  master  of  all  I  am." 

We  must  not  forget  that  if  the  concreteness  of  the  imagination 
is  an  element  of  obscurity  in  unfamiliar  regions  of  thought,  it  be- 
comes luminous  in  regions  that  lie  to  a  larger  extent  within  the 
ordinary  reach  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  affected.  What  light 
does  a  happy  metaphor  throw  upon  some  confused  maze  of  specu- 
lation !  The  poet  may,  further,  have  a  certain  freedom  and  direct- 
ness that  come  to  him  because  he  appeals  to  the  insight  and  not 
to  the  understanding  of  men.  This  fact  the  poems  of  Emerson 
also  illustrate.  One  may  read  his  essays  and  lectures  and  be  un- 
certain as  to  his  position  in  regard  to  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
man life  and  destiny.  How  often  has  it  been  asked  whether  he 
was  a  theist  or  a  pantheist,  and  whether  he  believed  in  immor- 
tality. In  his  prose  writings  he  speaks  cautiously,  for,  in  his 
aphoristic  manner,  he  is  on  the  whole  not  free  from  a  certain  sense 
of  duty  to  the  understanding,  and  he  perhaps  shrinks  somewhat 
from  making  statements  which  might  need  qualification  and  justi- 
fication. In  his  poetry,  at  least,  he  is  free  from  even  a  hint  of 
this  bondage.  Thus  we  find  clear  and  ringing  affirmations  which 
are  the  utterances  of  his  inner  life.  In  a  grand  passage  in  the 
Woodnotes  he  cries  :  — 

"And  conscious  Law  is  King  of  kings." 
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If  one  demands  his  creed,  here  it  is.  In  the  loftiest  of  all  his 
poems,  the  Threnody,  he  utters  himself  yet  more  freely.  His  heart 
was  wrung  by  sorrow,  and  yet  was  inspired  by  the  fire  at  once  of 
faith  and  genius.  I  used  the  word  "  faith  "  as  suggested  by  our 
common  speech ;  but  the  spirit  of  Emerson  had  risen  above  the 
region  of  faith  and  had  entered  that  of  insight :  — 
"  Past  utterance  and  past  belief 
And  past  the  blasphemy  of  grief." 

Here  he  tells  us,  in  one  of  those  condensed  and  almost  epigram- 
matic utterances  of  which  I  have  spoken  :  — 

..."  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain  ; 
Heart's  love  will  meet  thee  again." 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  imaginative  power  of  Emerson  is 
found  in  the  poem  called  "  Uriel."  I  confess  to  having  been 
somewhat  startled  when  Dr.  Hedge  suggested  to  me  that  this 
poem,  probably,  grew  out  of  the  discussions  between  conservatives 
and  radicals  in  the  Boston  Association  of  Ministers.  The  thought 
that  caused  the  banishment  of  Uriel  — 

Line  in  nature  is  not  found  "  — 

was  one  not  infrequently  expressed  by  this  early  radicalism.  At 
first  this  explanation  seems  to  somewhat  cheapen  the  poem,  but 
the  more  we  study  it  the  more  do  we  find  that  it  heightens  our 
admiration.  The  thought  that  there  is  no  straight  line  in  nature, 
that  the  finite,  pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  tends  to  pass  into 
something  different  from  itself,  is  one  that  seems  at  first  sight  to 
unsettle  all  the  boundaries  of  life  and  speculation.  It  was  some- 
thing like  this  which  caused  the  Darwinian  theory  to  be  received 
with  horror  by  men  of  science,  no  less  than  by  theologians.  AU 
limits  and  classifications  seemed  upset.  Emerson  saw  the  immense 
sweep  of  this  principle,  as  well  in  the  upheaval  that  it  would  cost 
as  in  its  positive  results,  and  taking  it  out  from  the  limits  of  a 
local  and  temporary  discussion,  he  embodied  it  in  a  poem  that 
seems  to  take  its  place  among  the  sacred  myths  of  the  past :  — 

"As  Uriel  spoke,  with  piercing  eye, 
A  shudder  ran  around  the  sky; 
The  stern  old  war-gods  shook  their  heads, 
The  seraphs  frowned  from  myrtle-beds. 
Seemed  to  the  holy  festival 
The  rash  word  boded  ill  to  all ; 
The  balance-beam  of  Fate  was  bent ; 
The  bounds  of  good  and  ill  were  rent ; 
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Strong  Hades  could  not  keep  his  ovm, 
But  all  slid  to  confusion." 

The  notion  that  the  poems  of  Emerson  lack  passion  is  as  wide 
of  the  mark  as  the  complaint  that  they  are  abstract.  We  have, 
indeed,  few  poems  suggested  by  personal  relations,  but  of  these, 
two,  at  least,  are  of  great  power  and  beauty.  One  is  the  poem 
suggested  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  entitled  "  A  Dirge  ; "  the 
other  was  inspired  by  the  death  of  his  sou,  and  called  "Threnody." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  personal  relations  were  of  less  account 
in  the  thought  of  Emerson  than  in  that  of  most  of  those  who 
possess  his  tenderness  of  spirit.  The  closest  ties  were  regarded 
as  a  preparation  for  something  higher.  "  There  are,"  he  tells  us, 
"  moments  when  the  affections  rule  and  absorb  the  man,  and  make 
his  happiness  dependent  on  a  person  or  persons.  But  in  health 
the  min^i  is  presently  seen  again,  its  overarching  vault  bright 
with  galaxies  of  immutable  lights,  and  the  warm  loves  and  fears 
that  swept  over  us  as  clouds  must  lose  their  finite  character  and 
blend  with  God  to  attain  their  own  perfection.  But  we  need 
not  fear  that  we  can  lose  anything  by  the  progress  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  may  be  trusted  to  the  end.  That  which  is  so  beautiful 
and  attractive  as  these  relations  must  be  succeeded  and  supplanted 
only  by  what  is  more  beautiful,  and  so  on  forever." 

This  quotation  suggests,  what  we  feel  to  be  true  in  reading  so 
many  of  Emerson's  poems,  that  there  is  another,  if  not  a  higher, 
passion  than  the  personal.  Wordsworth  has  taught  us  that  there 
is  a  passion  for  nature,  at  least  as  strong  as  that  by  which  one 
person  is  bound  to  another.  Emerson  had  a  passion  for  beauty, 
under  whatever  form  it  might  be  found.  He  had  a  passion  for 
the  ideal,  which  presented  itself  to  him  not  as  some  barren  and 
inaccessible  peak  but  warm  with  the  shapes  and  hues  of  the 
imagination.  In  the  Threnody  the  personal  passion  and  the 
passion  for  the  ideal  are  found  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle. 
The  personal  passion  would  drag  him  down  into  the  gloom  and 
despair  of  a  great  grief.  Where  is  sorrow  expressed  with  more 
intensity  of  feeling?  Where  is  the  revolt  against  the  mighty 
power  from  which  this  sorrow  had  come  uttered  with  more  ter- 
rible intensity  ? 

"  There 's  not  a  blade  of  autumn  grain 
Which  the  four  seasons  do  not  tend 
And  tides  of  life  and  increase  lend  ; 
And  every  chick  of  every  bird, 
And  weed  and  rock-moss,  is  preferred. 
O  ostrich-like  forgetfulness  ! 
VOL.  VII.  —  NO.  39.  17 
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O  loss  of  larger  in  the  less  ! 

Was  there  no  star  that  could  be  sent, 

No  watcher  in  the  firmament, 

No  angel  from  the  countless  host 

That  loiters  round  the  crystal  coast, 

Could  stoop  to  heal  that  only  child, 

Nature's  sweet  marvel  undefiled, 

And  keep  the  blossom  of  the  earth, 

Which  all  her  harvests  were  not  worth  ?  " 

But  a  grander  passion  is  awakened,  that  which,  for  the  lack  of 
a  better  name,  I  have  called  the  passion  for  the  ideal.  Its  strength 
and  its  reality  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  personal  passion  is 
overpowered  by  it :  — 

"  Revere  the  Maker  ;  fetch  thine  eye 
Up  to  his  style  and  manners  of  the  sky, 
Not  of  adamant  and  gold. 
Built  he  heaven  stark  and  cold  ; 
No,  but  a  nest  of  bending  reeds. 
Flowering  grass  and  scented  weeds ; 
Or  like  a  traveler's  fleeing  tent. 
Or  bow  above  the  tempest  bent ; 
Built  of  tears  and  sacred  flames. 
And  virtue  reaching  to  its  aims  ; 
Built  of  furtherance  and  pursuing, 
Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing. 
Silent  rushes  the  swift  Lord 
Through  ruined  systems  still  restored, 
Broadsowing,  bleak  and  void  to  bless, 
Plants  with  worlds  the  wilderness; 
Waters  with  tears  of  ancient  sorrow 
Apples  of  Eden  ripe  to-morrow. 
House  and  tenant  go  to  ground. 
Lost  in  God,  in  Godhead  found." 

We  have  in  these  lines  the  supreme  manifestation  of  that  pas- 
sion for  the  ideal  which,  in  various  forms,  inspires  so  many  of  the 
poems  of  Emerson,  and  is  perhaps  their  most  marked  character- 
istic. We  have  also  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  however  high 
his  thought  may  soar,  it  never  passes  beyond  the  warm  and  life 
giving  atmosphere  of  the  imagination. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  strength,  the  imagination,  and  the  passion 
manifested  in  the  poems  of  Emerson.  One  further  mark  of  a 
great  poet  is  a  certain  catholicity.  Such  a  poet  sings  not  one 
emotion  alone,  and  is  moved  by  no  single  aspect  of  the  world. 
This  catholicity  is  preeminently  the  quality  of  these  poems.  Where 
could  we  find  a  more  solemn  gloom  than  in  the  Earth-Song? 
Where  lines  more  steeped  in  sunshine  than  the  Humble-Bee? 
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Sometimes  we  have  the  simplest  and  most  realistic  picturing  of 
nature,  as  in  the  Snow  Storm.  Sometimes  is  placed  before  us 
the  dependence  of  nature  on  our  moods  :  — 

Stars  flamed  and  faded  as  they  bade." 

More  often,  perhaps,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature  is  given 
us.  Who  has  interpreted  so  sweetly  the  music  of  the  pines,  who 
so  sublimely  the  silence  of  the  hills?  Sometimes  we  have  opened 
before  us  aU  that  is  darkest  in  human  life.  A  while  ago  a  critic 
in  one  of  our  reviews  condemned  a  preacher  for  the  blackness  in 
which  he  had  draped  human  nature.  The  burden  of  the  charge 
was  that  the  preacher  had  introduced  into  a  sermon  the  following 
quotation :  — 

"  But  man  crouches  and  blushes, 

Absconds  and  conceals  ; 
He  creepeth  and  peepeth, 

He  palters  and  steals  ; 
Infirm,  melancholy, 

Jealous  glancing  around, 
An  oaf,  an  accomplice, 

5e  poisons  the  ground." 

The  critic  seems  not  to  have  suspected  that  he  had  to  do  with 
the  representative  optimist  of  the  age,  behind  whom  the  preacher 
had  shrewdly  entrenched  himself.  Elsewhere  we  find  expressed 
with  wonderful  power  the  sad  ennui  which  is  felt  so  profoundly 
by  many  souls  even  in  this  age  of  life  and  eagerness,  an  ennui  so 
deep  that  life,  — 

"  Even  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  best  aims 
And  prizes  of  ambition,  checks  its  hands, 
Like  Alpine  cataracts  frozen  as  they  leaped, 
Chilled  with  a  miserly  compassion 
Of  the  toy's  purchase  with  the  length  of  life." 

At  another  time,  in  the  charming  poem  called  The  Day's  Ra- 
tion, he  sings  of  the  embarrassment  of  riches  ;  the  day  is  crowded 
with  goods,  but  our  little  cup  is  so  soon  filled  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  lost.  Most  often  his  song  is  one  of  hope  and  courage. 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  spirit  all  the  more  confident  in  its  optimism, 
because  it  had  been  bold  enough  to  gaze  down  into  the  darkest 
chasms  of  life.  Perhaps  no  poem  is  more  characteristic  of  Emer- 
son, of  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies  and  of  his  independence, 
than  The  Problem.  In  this  is  uttered,  as  I  believe  nowhere  else, 
the  sacredness  and  the  inspiration  of  temple  and  ritual :  — 

"  These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass. 
Art  might  obey  but  not  surpass. 
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The  passive  master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned, 
And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  therein." 

Yet,  for  himself,  he  could  not  be  one  of  the  ministrants  at  the 
sacred  shrine.  Perhaps  the  problem  was  one  that  he  could  not 
himself  answer :  — 

"  Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 
That  I  could  not  on  me  endure  ?  " 

To  illustrate  the  catholicity  of  Emerson's  poetry  we  should, 
however,  be  forced  to  name  nearly  all  of  his  more  finished  poems. 
Each  one  stands  distinct  from  all  the  rest.  Few  of  them  could 
be  confounded  with  the  work  of  any  other  poet,  not  from  any 
trick  of  manner,  but  from  a  certain  fineness  of  touch  and  depth 
of  vision,  from  a  mingled  delicacy  and  strength,  —  in  a  word, 
from  that  mysterious  something  which  we  can  feel  in  the  work  of 
any  great  master,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  express  it. 

It  is  related,  I  know  not  how  truly,  of  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  mathematics,  that  when  a  student  brought  to  him  some  pas- 
sage in  the  text-book  for  explanation,  he  would  simply  read  the 
statement  slowly  to  the  student,  and  then,  without  adding  a  word, 
look  him  full  in  the  face.  That  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  in  which 
one  can  justify  a  poet's  claim  to  the  title.  One  can  only  bring  for- 
ward the  verses  themselves  and  await  the  response.  Gladly  would 
I  thus  introduce,  on  these  pages,  one  and  another  of  these  poems 
that  have  such  a  nameless  charm.  I  have,  however,  space  but  for 
a  single  specimen  which  I  must  leave  to  speak  for  itself.  It  is 
entitled  — 

«  DAYS. 

"  Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes. 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 
Bread,  kingdoms,  stars  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 
I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 
Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late, 
Under  her  solemn  fillet,  saw  the  scorn." 

(7.  C.  Everett. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  MIND  CUKE : 

ITS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LIMITATIONS. 

That  the  human  mind  has  a  curative  power  seems  to  be  a  toler- 
ably well-attested  fact ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  irresistible  conclusion 
forced  upon  one's  judgment  by  reading  Dr.  Bulkley's  article  in 
the  "  Century    for  June,  1886. 

It  seems  needless  to  cite  any  further  cases  than  those  he  has  , 
presented.  Were  it  needful,  however,  such  cases  could  be  gathered 
in  great  numbers  from  faith  hospitals,  mind-cure  establishments, 
and  from  Catholic  shrines.  Every  traveler  in  Europe  is  familiar 
with  that  oft-repeated  sight,  — the  little  chapel  adorned  by  votive 
offerings  from  restored  invalids.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up 
the  oft-repeated  question,  whether  the  cases  healed  by  mind  cure 
are  what  they  actually  appear  to  be :  whether,  for  instance,  they 
were  functional  or  organic  ;  whether  the  spinal  disease  was  genu- 
ine, or  only  a  simulation  produced  by  hysteria ;  nor  is  it  of  much 
account,  at  the  outset,  whether  the  cure  is  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary ;  whether  the  mind  can  heal  a  broken  arm,  or  raise  the  dead  ; 
one  does  not  ask  these  questions  about  coca  or  valerian  before 
putting  them  on  one's  pharmaceutical  list.  The  first  question  to 
be  settled  in  regard  to  the  mind  cure  is :  Can  it  cure  anything  ? 
Can  it  relieve  any  kind  of  suffering  ?  If  it  relieves  any  form  of 
suffering,  then  it  deserves  a  place  on  our  experimental  list  of 
remedies,  as  a  thing  to  be  carefully  investigated  and  developed, 
along  with  electricity,  massage,  and  the  like.  Now,  one  has  but 
to  glance  at  the  array  of  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Bulkley  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  human  mind  does  possess,  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  distressing  cases,  a  somewhat  extraordinary  curative 
power.  A  reasonable  man  will,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  set  down 
this  same  human  mind  as  a  respectable  therapeutic  agent  which  a 
Christian  man  may  shake  hands  with,  so  to  speak,  or  a  scientific 
man  honorably  investigate,  —  a  creature  of  God,  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  and  with  no  conscience  of  an  idol.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  mind  cure  is  not  a  dabbling  with  the  black  art ;  it  is  sim- 
ply experimenting  in  the  medical  line  with  a  natural  force.  Some- 
thing of  an  experiment,  to  be  sure,  for  an  invalid  whose  mind  is 
not  over  robust,  but  a  clean  and  honorable  business  withal ;  only, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dry-goods  business  and  sundry  other  branches, 
its  cleanliness,  honorableness,  and  general  freedom  from  demon- 
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ism  depend  upon  tlie  person  that  conducts  it ;  the  devil  has  been 
known  to  take  up  even  the  allopathic  practice  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
insure  the  mind  cure  against  his  presence,  but  the  thing  itself  is 
as  legitimate  as  calomel.  Starting,  then,  with  the  fact  that  the 
mind  has  a  curative  force,  the  next  question  is,  in  what  way  this 
force  operates.  Here,  again,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  facts 
arrayed  in  Dr.  Bulkley's  article  to  see  that  there  is  one  feature 
which  characterizes  almost  every  case,  whether  accomplished  by 
faith  or  trickery,  namely,  a  subjective  mental  state  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. 

Dr.  Bulkley  sums  up  the  evidence  as  follows:  "Subjective 
mental  states,  as  concentration  of  the  attention  upon  a  part  with 
or  without  belief,  can  produce  effects  either  of  disease  or  cure. 
That  concentrated  attention  with  faith  can  produ^ie  very  great 
effects,  —  may  operate  powerfully  in  acute  diseases,  with  instanta- 
neous rapidity  upon  nervous  diseases,  or  upon  any  disease  capable 
of  being  modified  by  direct  action  through  the  nervous  or  circu- 
latory system."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  mind  cure  is 
effected  partly  by  producing  a  mental  subjective  condition  in  the 
patient,  and  that  this  mental  condition  consists  in  concentrated 
attention  with  faith.  To  this,  we  think,  any  person  who  carefully 
looks  at  the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Bulkley  will  be  forced  to  add 
another  element  quite  as  important  as  faith,  namely,  imagination. 
It  is  by  awakening  the  imagination  in  some  form,  through  mes- 
meric passes,  through  metallic  tractors,  through  the  image  of  saint 
or  virgin,  through  some  vivid  story  of  the  Bible,  through  the 
prayerful  attitude  of  the  healer,  or  through  his  sensational  repu- 
tation, that  many  of  the  cures  adduced  by  Dr.  Bulkley  were  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  cases  would  not  be  regarded  by 
mental  physicians  as  belonging  to  their  system,  but  they  are  un- 
questionably kindred  phenorasn^J-,  and  the  broader  the  induction 
the  more  surely  will  the  imagin^ition  be  found  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  process.  This  fact  has  been  recognized,  and  has 
caused  many  a  sneer  at  the  mt^ntal  method  of  cure,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  sneers.  The  imagination  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  our  mental  energies ;  it  has  a  subtle  and 
tremendous  leverage  upon  the  will ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  perfectly 
rational  faculty,  when  rationally  employed  ;  working  rationally, 
as  in  the  mind  of  Columbus  or  Newton,  it  has  produced  stupendous 
effects.  A  state  of  imaginative,  concentrated,  trustful  attention 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  magnetic  forms  of  mental  energy. 
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To  awaken  and  focalize  such  an  energy  in  a  mind  where  it  was 
latent  is  to  develop  a  strong  and  healthful  psychical  force.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  such  a  force  having  a  tonic  efficiency  ; 
in  fact,  if  all  the  cases  where  people  have  preserved  their  health 
and  overcome  the  attacks  of  disease  by  maintaining  a  lofty  mind 
intent  on  duty  and  quickened  by  the  noble  imaginations  of  faith, 
could  be  collected  and  laid  before  us,  their  roll  would,  doubtless, 
far  exceed  those  paraded  by  curative  establishments.  It  is  always 
best  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  evil  features  of  a  move- 
ment. Should  the  development  of  the  mind  cure  bring  the  mass 
of  people  at  last  to  see  that  the  best  medicine  —  not  by  any  means 
the  only  medicine,  but  the  best  medicine  — is  in  themselves,  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  an  ounce  of  mental  or  moral  energy  is 
worth  a  pound  of  drugs,  and  that,  above  all,  mental  energy  is  a 
thing  that  can  be  generated  even  in  a  feeble  mind,  a  great  deal 
w^ill  have  been  done,  not  only  for  mankind,  but  for  the  doctors ; 
for  the  despair  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  its  hopeless 
worry,  is  found  in  those  persons  who  have  lost  all  susceptibility  to 
drugs  simply  through  their  abject  dependence  upon  them. 

But,  admitting  that  the  mind  cure  usually  starts  by  developing 
a  mental  energy  in  the  patient,  the  next  question  that  presents 
itself  is  this  :  How  does  that  mental  energy  act  upon  the  physical 
system  ?  Does  the  mind  act  directly  upon  the  disease  ?  Is  the 
disease  itself,  as  the  mind-cure  people  assert,  nothing  but  an 
idea?  Is  matter  itself  purely  subjective,  according  to  the  Berk- 
leian  theory  ?  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  believe  in  either 
of  these  propositions  ;  it  is  from  these,  in  his  judgment,  that  the 
fallacies  and  confusions  of  the  whole  system  arise.  Indeed,  the 
facts  themselves  seem  to  point  to  another  solution,  namely,  that 
the  mind  is  correlated  with  the  body,  and  with  matter  in  general, 
through  that  subtle  agency  which  we  call  the  nerve  force  or  the 
nervous  fluid.  If  the  cases  of  mental  cure  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, one  by  one,  we  believe  it  would  be  found,  in  every  instance, 
iihat  the  mental  energy  was  communicated  by  the  nervous  system. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  law  of  our  complex  structure  :  mental 
snergy  receives  its  installments  and  transmits  them  through  the 
nerves  ;  the  mind  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  what  it  receives 
through  the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  mental  energy  is 
in  turn  correlated  into  physical  energy  by  the  nerves  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  and  the  spinal  cord  ;  by  their  means  the  mental 
energy  is  made  to  throb  at  the  heart,  to  flush  in  the  cheek,  to  tingle 
in  the  finger's  end ;  the  very  muscle  of  the  foot  becomes  tense  by 
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this  process  of  mental  correlation.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this 
connection  that  the  nervous  system  is  so  arranged  as  to  associate 
most  intimately  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  thought,  with  the 
spinal  cord,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs,  so  that  those  organs,  which 
are  the  centres  of  material  force,  are  peculiarly  affected  by  our 
mental  activity.  What  the  nerve  fluid  is  nobody  knows;  but 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  nerve,  because  after 
death  the  nerve  fluid  is  gone,  yet  the  nerve  remains ;  that  it  has 
an  analogy  with  electricity  is  evident,  because  electricity  may  be 
used  to  produce  muscular  contortions  in  its  stead.  We  have  only 
begun  to  understand  this  nerve  fluid,  and  its  correlation  with 
mental  energy  is  still  too  subtle  for  our  grasp,  but  one  thing  we 
do  know,  namely,  that  there  is  such  a  correlation,  and  that  all  our 
mental  consciousness  is  exercised  and  objectified  by  its  agency. 
Whatever  mental  energy  we  develop  is  developed  in  the  brain. 
As  the  phonograph  contains,  in  a  correlated  form,  the  stored-up 
qualities  of  the  human  voice,  so  the  brain  and  nervous  system  con- 
tain, in  a  correlated  form,  the  stored-up  qualities  of  the  mind. 
The  nerve  man  is  a  complete  materialization  of  the  immaterial 
man.  The  nervous  system  is  a  battery  of  molecular  force ;  it  holds 
mental  energy  and  ideas  in  a  correlated  form  and  transmits  them. 
When  a  man  receives  an  influx  of  mental  or  moral  energy,  the 
nervous  system  is  at  once  affected  by  it ;  through  this  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  stimulated,  and  thus  the  whole  system  is  reached. 
And,  after  all,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  may  not  mental  tonics  be 
administered  scientifically?  The  shock  that  a  physician  would 
administer  with  a  hot  iron  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  impetus 
with  which  he  would  drive  up  the  heart  by  means  of  a  drug  in 
a  case  of  fatty  degeneration ;  the  blow  that  he  gives  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  use  of  strychnine,  —  all  such  effects 
seem  to  have  been  secured,  in  many  cases,  by  a  mental  impulse, 
acting  through  nerve  agency,  and  the  natural  question  that  sug- 
gests itself  is.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 

Is  not  this  correlation  of  nervous  force  with  mental  a  law  of  our 
structure  ?  Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system.  Some  nervous  systems  have  a  high  degree 
of  susceptibility  in  all  directions ;  their  possessors  are  flooded  by 
alternate  waves  of  sensual  impulse  and  intellectual  light.  Other 
nervous  systems  are  feebly  susceptible,  or  only  on  the  grosser 
side.  These  differences  are  partly  hereditary  and,  in  part,  the  re- 
sult of  habit.  In  either  case,  however,  they  can  be  modified,  and 
though  heredity  will  offer  a  serious  limitation,  still  there  is  no 
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reason  why  a  man  who  has  never  felt  the  force  of  any  remedy  | 

but  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  a  bottle  of  hypophosphite  of  iron  | 

should  not,  by  a  process  of  enlightenment  and  discipline,  be  made  j 

susceptible  to  mental  and  moral  remedies.    It  is  a  significant  fact  \ 

in  Dr.  Bulkley's  induction,^  that  "concentrated  attention  with  ! 

faith  may  operate  with  instantaneous  rapidity  in  nervous  dis-  \ 
eases,  or  in  any  disease  capable  of  being  modified  by  direct  action 
through  the  nervous  or  circulatory  system."    In  fact,  this  in- 
duction seems  to  prove  our  point,  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 

pivotal  thing  in  this  method  of  cure.    One  feature  characterizes  = 
the  whole  range  of  mysterious  effects,  namely,  a  peculiar  action  of 
the  nervous  system.    The  peculiarity  of  the  medium,  the  mind- 

healer,  the  mental  physician,  the  faith-healer,  the  mesmerizer,  ] 

the  man,  whoever  he  be,  that  transfers  mental  energy  to  other  | 

people,  does  not  lie  in  his  mind.    Other  people  have  a  like  faith,  , 

an  equally  positive  intellect,  but  they  cannot  produce  the  same  ' 

effect.    The  peculiarity  lies  in  his  nervous  organization,  the  same  1 

thing  that  causes  the  orator  to  differ  from  another  man  equally  i 

learned,   earnest,   and   acquainted   with   rhetorical   principles,  | 

equally,  perhaps,  a  genius ;  the  thing  that  differentiated  Demos^  j 

thenes  from  Shakespeare  is  evident  in  this  matter  of  mind  healing.  ; 

The  mind-healer  has  a  nervous  organization  that  transmits  its  ! 

force  with  singular  directness  and  magnetism.    It  seems  to  leap  \ 

from  one  nervous  system  to  another,  as  the  electric  spark  leaps  ; 
from  conductor  to  conductor ;  it  outruns  the  ordinary  method  of 

communication.    Thus  the  nervous  magnetism  of  the  orator  leaps  , 
from  his  person  to  the  audience,  takes  possession  of  them,  and 
makes  them  an  organic  unity  with  himself,  so  that  one  brain 
throbs  throughout  the  house.    The  same  idea  transmitted  through 

one  man's  nervous  system  has  a  prodigiously  magnetic  effect ;  \ 

before  people  have  time  to  reason  upon  it  at  all,  it  has  thrilled  i 

them  through  and  through,  while  from  another  man's  lips  the  same  i 

idea  will  fall  flat.    The  transcendentalists  assert  that  there  is  such  j 

a  thing  as  direct  thought  transference;  that  the  mind  of  God  j 
coming  in  contact  with  each  man's  mind,  and  pervading  the  entire 

imiverse,  constitutes  an  intellectual  and  personal  ether,  through  \ 

which  thought-waves  may  be  transmitted.    It  would,  perhaps,  be  \ 

unphUosophical  to  deny  this,  but  it  is  equally  unphilosophic  to  ' 
affirm  it,  for  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  conclusive.    Doubtless  the 

divine  mind  pervades  all  things,  but  the  divine  mind  is  personal ;  | 

we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  it  subject  to  our  volition,  so  that  j 

1  Page  233. 
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we  can  draw  upon  it  at  will ;  such  a  notion  has  a  strongly  pan- 
theistic tendency,  and  besides  it  is  ground  where  any  thoughtful 
soul  must  tread  reverently,  and  with  great  diffidence.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  a  transference  of  mental 
energy  through  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  mode  of  trans- 
ference varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  nervous  system  with 
which  it  is  made.  One  man  can  accomplish  this  transference  only 
through  the  labored  page ;  another  does  it  by  a  tone  or  a  gesture, 
while  to  another  scarce  any  seems  needful ;  his  silent  presence  is  a 
mental  power ;  his  very  form  radiates  energy  and  cheer  ;  his  being 
by  your  side  is  a  tonic ;  the  clasp  of  his  hand  is  better  than  a 
glass  of  wine.  We  have  all  known  people  who  have  toned  us  up 
simply  by  having  them  in  the  house,  or  meeting  them  on  the  street. 
Some  such  people,  without  any  effort  at  all,  are  a  constant  sanative 
force.  These  are  familiar  forms  of  nervous  energy,  but  there  are 
others  of  which  we  have  evidence  that  are  much  more  peculiar ; 
there  are  mind-readers,  who  tell  substantially  what  is  written  upon 
a  paper  by  having  it  placed  upon  their  foreheads  ;  there  are  per- 
sons who,  by  holding  a  letter  in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  can  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  writer ;  and  there  are  many  persons  who 
are  able  to  mesmerize  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Scotchmen  who 
possess  second  sight.  In  these  cases  the  nerve  fluid,  or  nervous 
force,  seems  to  extend  beyond  the  person  of  the  operator,  and, 
like  that  kindred  molecular  force,  electricity,  to  become  pervasive. 
It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  the  correlation  of  mental  force  into 
nervous  has  forms  so  subtle  as  to  defy  our  analysis,  and  even  to 
simulate  the  supernatural. 

Let  us  take  a  case,  then,  of  a  man  who  has  a  largely  devel- 
oped, keenly  susceptible,  and  robust  nervous  system,  —  a  nervous 
system  that  possesses  some  of  this  subtler  power  of  correlation ;  let 
us  suppose  that  this  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  governing  his 
nervous  system ;  he  has  subordinated  it  strictly  to  his  intelligence, 
he  has  not  permitted  himself  to  yield  to  the  spell  of  external 
sensations,  he  has  invariably  resisted  all  nervous  tendencies  to- 
ward disease  or  fear,  he  has  trained  particularly  his  nerves  of  sen- 
sation till  they  have  become  the  obedient  instruments  of  his  mind, 
he  has  disciplined  his  heart  to  beat  steadily  at  the  voice  of  faith, 
his  brain  and  nerves  of  volition  to  become  magnetic  at  the  call  of 
a  great  idea ;  such  a  man  must  necessarily  possess  peculiar  nervous 
power ;  his  entire  nervous  system,  besides  being  naturally  vigorous 
and  magnetic,  will  be  mentally  organized  and  dominated,  —  it  will 
be  charged  with  the  energy  of  the  mind.    Let  such  a  man  form 
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the  habit  of  "  finding  "  men  sympathetically  by  this  acute  nervous 
system  of  his ;  let  him  coordinate  his  powers  of  mind  and  nerve  ; 
let  him  learn  to  feel  other  men  by  nerve  contact,  to  feel  their 
health  or  unsoundness,  their  mental  or  moral  quality,  as  it  is  ma- 
terialized in  their  own  organization ;  and  in  such  a  man  you  have 
material  for  a  mind-doctor.  No  marvel  is  greater  than  the  subtle 
perceptive  force  of  the  nerve  fluid.  By  its  delicate  interpreta- 
tions the  orator  burrows  into  the  inmost  consciousness  of  his 
audience,  and  transfers  his  thought  as  if  by  magic.  By  the  same 
subtle  power  the  girl  knows  her  lover's  heart  before  he  has  spoken 
a  word.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  this  molecular 
nerve  force,  but  we  know  it  is  a  connecting  medium,  through 
which  men  and  women  feel  and  find  and  transfer  thought  one  to 
another.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cultivating  this  species 
of  nervous  power  by  practice  and  discipline,  so  that  the  nervous 
system  shall  become  a  battery  of  curative  force,  seems  not  only 
reasonable,  but  true  to  the  common  facts  of  life.  Most  persons 
have  degenerate  nervous  systems  ;  they  allow  their  minds  to  be 
so  affected  by  outward  impressions,  to  be  so  much  in  bondage 
to  the  nerves  of  sensation,  that  the  mind  loses  its  ascendency, 
the  man  is  a  mere  slave  to  external  causation,  the  entire  mental 
and  physical  personality  gives  way  to  sensation ;  it  yields  to  the 
influence  of  a  chill  or  a  panic ;  the  sight  of  an  open  window  causes 
congestion,  the  rumored  approach  of  cholera  creates  a  pain  in  the 
bowels,  a  scratch  from  the  tooth  of  a  sane  dog  brings  on  hydro- 
phobia. There  is  a  vast  number  of  people  who  have  no  inward 
power  with  which  to  resist  material  causation  ;  they  are  tossed  up 
and  down  on  material  waves  of  pleasure  or  of  ill ;  whatever  evil 
touches  their  external  organism  is  certain  to  floor  them,  from  a 
ghost  story  to  a  cholera  germ.  The  cause  of  their  disease  does  not 
lie  so  much  in  anything  external  as  in  their  own  want  of  nervous 
resistance,  and  their  lack  of  nervous  resistance  is  clearly  due  to 
the  utter  want  of  mental  and  moral  organization  in  their  nervous 
system.  Let  a  person  in  the  condition  just  described  come  to  a 
mind-doctor :  we  have  then  one  nervous  system,  powerful,  health- 
ful, subtle,  magnetic,  highly  organized  and  polarized  by  mental 
force,  feeling  the  other  nervous  system,  finding  it,  magnetizing 
and  giving  tone  to  it ;  there  is  also  operating  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient  the  silent  figure  of  the  physician  and  the 
single  tremendous  idea  of  the  power  of  mind.  That  a  physical 
effect  should  be  produced  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  human  structure.    But  the  science  of  the  mind  cure  lies  in 
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the  method  by  which  the  mind-doctor  develops  that  peculiar  sub- 
jective state  in  himself  out  of  which  his  mental  as  well  as  nervous 
energy  proceeds,  for  this  peculiar  power  of  the  nervous  organiza- 
tion by  which  some  people  are  able  to  feel  the  quality  of  other 
people,  and  to  affect  them  for  good  or  ill,  is  a  thing  with  which 
the  world  has  always  been  familiar ;  it  has  gone  under  the  name 
of  animal  magnetism. 

Furthermore,  it  has  always  been  seen  that  this  animal  magnet- 
ism was  developed  by  some  mental  condition.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  mind  cure  is,  that  it  has  discovered  the  best  mental  condition 
for  developing  nervous  magnetism,  and  also  the  means  by  which 
to  bring  about  that  mental  condition.  In  short,  what  the  mental 
scientist  of  to-day  has  discovered  is  this  :  the  dynamic  power  of  an 
idea. 

Few  people  have  any  notion  of  the  real  power  of  an  idea,  nor 
how  far  it  can  be  correlated  into  physical  force.  There  is  a  hint 
of  it  in  the  way  the  apostles  used  the  name  of  Jesus  for  working 
miracles,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  turn  away  from  that 
side  of  Scriptural  fact.  The  great  secret  of  the  mind-healer  is,  that 
he  has  penetrated  the  significance  of  this  side ;  he  reinforces  the 
energy  of  his  mental  state  and  of  his  peculiar  nervous  organiza- 
tion by  an  idea.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  idea  should 
be  a  true  one.  The  idea  that  the  house  is  on  fire  may  so  stimu- 
late the  nerves  of  a  bedridden  patient  that  he  can  run  out  doors, 
even  though  the  idea  itself  be  a  delusion.  The  Virgin  Mary  may 
or  may  not  have  appeared  to  Joan  of  Arc  ;  the  idea  that  she  did 
was  enough  to  raise  the  simple,  susceptible  mind  of  the  French 
peasant  girl  to  the  highest  dynamic  pitch,  and  to  fling  her  in  full 
armor  at  the  English  hosts.  The  idea  possessed  by  a  crazy  per- 
son will  often  impart  to  his  nervous  system  herculean  energy. 
The  idea  contained  in  the  Berkleian  theory  may  be  true  or  false  ; 
that  makes  little  difference  to  the  mind-doctor  as  regards  its  cura- 
tive value.  If  he  can  bring  himself  to  believe  it,  if  he  can  disci- 
pline his  mind  and  nerve  from  that  stand-point,  then  he  has  in  that 
idea  a  stupendous  psychic  force.  What  is  the  cholera  germ  to 
him  ?  Disease  has  no  material  basis.  It  is  simply  an  idea,  and  an 
idea  is  something  that  can  be  dealt  with  and  vanquished  by  the 
personal  mind.  Now  this  philosophy  may  every  word  of  it  be 
false.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the  man  who  holds  it  must,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  up  against  a  snag ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  it  serves  his  turn :  the  point  to  be  gained  is,  a 
powerful  consciousness  of  the  insignificance  of  matter  as  compared 
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with  mind.  This  is  the  trumpet  call  by  which  he  summons  his 
will  to  a  magnificent  audacity.  This  disease  is  but  an  idea ;  he 
will  banish  it ;  he  will  think  it  away  into  nonentity.  Now  the  chol- 
era germ  in  his  patient  may  be  a  very  real  affair,  and  yet  it  may 
yield  to  that  other  yet  more  powerful  physical  causation  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  namely,  the  nervous  system  of  the  mind-doc- 
tor, a  powerful  molecular  force  generated  in  the  brain  by  this 
Berkleian  idea.  So  while  this  Berkleian  philosophy  may  be  un- 
tenable, and  its  teaching  may  break  down  at  certain  points  and 
bewilder  its  votaries,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  halts  at  the  case  of 
a  broken  bone,  still  the  main  drift  of  the  mind-doctor's  position  is 
sure  to  come  out  right,  and  often  will  confound  his  adversaries  ;  for, 
granted  that  matter  does  really  exist,  what  is  matter  compared  with 
mind,  after  all ;  and  though  disease  may  be  a  very  real  fact,  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever  that  much  of  the  power  for  evil  con- 
tained in  its  germs  and  spores  is  due  to  the  want  of  nervous  force 
with  which  to  resist  them,  and  that  the  want  of  force  too  often 
results  from  a  wretched  destitution  of  mental  and  moral  energy. 
The  fruit-tree  that  is  covered  with  rust  and  vermin  shows  a  want 
of  organic  life.  A  man  who  neglects  to  fortify  his  brain  with  the 
organizing  energy  of  great  ideas,  who  bows  down  to  matter  and 
serves  it,  is  structurally  weakened  by  such  a  course ;  he  is  laid 
open  to  disease  by  a  sheer  lack  of  mind-power ;  his  mind  is  a  ma- 
terialized mind,  and  his  nervous  system  is  disorganized  by  his  false 
estimate  of  material  value.  In  that  sense  the  mind-doctor  has  it 
right  when  he  declares  that  the  root  of  the  disease  is  an  idea,  and 
that  it  must  be  expelled  by  getting  a  new  conception  of  matter ; 
nor  is  it  so  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  call  this  Christian  science. 
The  truth  of  man's  physical  health  being  rooted  somewhere  in  his 
mental  constitution  certainly  does  lie  in  the  Scripture :  "  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  The  first  departure 
from  the  great  idea  of  the  divine  lordship,  to  the  idea  of  self-up- 
building through  material  causation,  was  the  origin  of  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Genesis.  Now,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
mean  to  affirm  that  the  Christian  scientist  aims  consciously  at  de- 
veloping a  nervous  energy  in  himself.  To  him,  it  is  mind  acting 
upon  mind ;  he  is  thinking  about  the  idea,  not  the  process ;  to 
think  about  the  process  would  be  to  defeat  it,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  more  powerful  and  spontaneous  is  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  less  it  reveals  itself,  —  it  simply  transmits  the 
mind.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  to  the  mind- doctor  him- 
seK  it  should  appear  to  be  a  purely  mental  action,  and  why  the 
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Berkleian  theory  should  produce  such  astonishing  results.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  the  process.  Lotze's  theory  would  do 
as  well  or  better,  and  the  Scriptural  conception  of  matter  would 
do  better  still,  because  it  involves  no  risk  of  mistake.  The  Scrip- 
ture presents  no  theory  for  the  constitution  of  matter,  but  it 
presents  the  superiority  of  mind  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  appear  supreme,  and  the  supremacy  of  mind  is  in  reality  the 
point  of  the  whole  business.  But  there  is  another  idea  with 
which  the  mind- physician  generates  the  required  subjective  state. 
It  is  the  idea  of  theosophy.  Theosophy  means,  literally,  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  The  essential  point  in  it  is,  that  a  man's  thought 
is  not  his  own ;  it  is  the  divine  wisdom,  the  thought  that  pervades 
the  universe,  thinking  in  him.  It  is  true  that  he  thinks ;  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  passive  thinking;  he  is  borne  upon  the  current  of 
the  divine  Logos.  This,  again,  is  a  Christian  idea.  The  Hebrew 
prophet  was  a  theosophist;  he  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  His  mind  searched,  but  it  searched  for  the  things 
which  the  spirit  within  him  did  signify ;  his  main  endeavor  was 
to  be  susceptible  to  the  thought  of  God.  This  idea  of  possess- 
ing wisdom  as  a  whole,  by  possessing  the  Infinite  Mind  itself,  as 
a  child  possesses  the  mind  of  his  teacher,  through  acute  suscep- 
tibility to  it,  is  one  that  runs  through  the  Scripture.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  was  a  reasoner,  but  he  was  also  a  seer ;  he  spoke  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Socrates  was  both  philosopher  and  theosophist ; 
while  he  cultivated  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  also  cul- 
tivated a  reverent  susceptibility  to  the  divine  spirit  within  him. 
But  it  is  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  man's  physical  constitution 
that  the  mind-doctor  seeks  to  be  a  theosophist.  There  is  in  man's 
structure  an  idea ;  that  idea  is  a  mental  force  :  it  is  the  wisdom, 
the  Logos,  the  Christ ;  it  generated  the  man's  physical  structure 
and  is  still  generating  it.  This  wisdom  seeks  for  those  who  will 
make  themselves  susceptible  to  it,  those  that  are  teachable  and 
self  -  forgetting  ;  it  makes  for  righteousness,  and  it  makes  for 
health.  Disease,  relatively  to  this  force,  is  simply  a  negation ;  if 
one  were  en  rapport  with  the  wisdom  he  would  have  such  an  in- 
flux of  sanative  force  that  a  germ  of  typhoid  fever  could  not  hurt 
him.  This  is  modern  theosophy  in  perhaps  its  best  form.  There 
are  Buddhistic  forms  of  theosophy  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  is 
presented  so  impersonally  as  to  be  pantheistic  in  its  tendency,  but 
there  are  devout  Christians  who  accept  the  personality  both  of 
God  and  of  Christ  and  who  are  also  theosophists.  They  seek  to 
cultivate  a  relation  not  only  to  the  character  but  to  the  mind  of 
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God,  —  to  become  consciously  filled  with  his  immanent  mental 
force.  We  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  theosophy. 
We  should  suppose  it  might  strike  any  candid  religious  mind  as 
having  some  important  elements  of  truth  in  it  when  winnowed 
from  the  Buddhistic  errors  and  cabalistic  nonsense  that  are  often 
mixed  up  with  it.  We  should  suppose,  too,  that  it  would  strike  a 
common  -  sense  person  as  rather  dangerous  mysticism  for  an  in- 
valid brain,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  present  form.  But  true  or  false, 
safe  or  dangerous,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  idea  possessed 
of  a  tremendous  dynamic  power.  To  believe  that  the  law  of 
your  being  is  a  living  presence  within  you,  to  be  charged  with  the 
consciousness  of  that  presence  moving  upon  your  brain  and  mov- 
ing toward  health,  is  an  electrifying  thought ;  to  sit  down  by  an- 
other man  and  grapple  his  broken  nerves  with  the  power  of  that 
thought,  to  think  him  into  relation  with  the  law  of  his  own  struc- 
ture, bearing  silently  down  upon  his  broken  nerves,  all  your  men- 
tal and  psychic  energies  floating  passively  on  the  current  of  the 
divine  thinking,  —  surely  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
method  for  generating  nervous  energy  that  would  be  more  quietly 
effective.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  position  taken  in  this  article 
be  true,  the  mind  cure  has  nothing  to  do  with  Buddhism,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  disentangled  from  the  vagaries  and  spiritual  errors  of 
that  false  religion  the  better.  It  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  nat- 
ural force  along  the  line  of  natural  law.  New  England  has  no 
occasion  to  look  to  India  in  this  business.  It  is  true,  the  thing 
took  its  rise  in  the  East,  but  it  was  "  down  East."  The  State  of 
Maine  has  the  honor  of  originating  the  present  system  of  mind 
cure.  We  can  see,  too,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  in- 
trinsically antagonistic  to  Christianity,  but  much  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  it,  and  that  when  exercised  by  a  devout  Christian  it 
may  be  made  to  blend  with  it;  nor  does  it  take  more  than  a 
glance  to  see  that  when  it  is  mixed  up  with  false  philosophy 
and  spiritual  untruth,  it  may  do  infinite  harm.  It  is  clear,  also, 
what  is  the  relation  between  the  mind  cure  and  the  faith  cure. 
Faith  is  trust  in  God,  but  it  is  also  a  form  of  mental  energy. 
As  a  mental  energy,  powerfully  conceived,  it  is  capable  of  stimu- 
lating the  brain,  and  through  that,  the  spinal  cord,  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  in  short,  the  whole  nervous,  respiratory,  secretory,  and 
assimilative  systems  ;  to  reach  and  stimulate  them  is  to  build  up 
the  body  organically.  This  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  faith  in 
God,  when  that  faith  exists  as  a  powerful  and  imaginative  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  and  it  may  be  added  that  when  faith  thus 
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exists  it  is  most  true  to  fact.  Such  a  faith  can  be  legitimately  de- 
veloped in  the  mind  by  holding  up  the  idea  of  God  in  its  most 
transcendent  forms,  but  as  a  matter  of  experience  one  thing  is 
found  to  be  essential.  There  must  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
generating  a  God  consciousness  within,  and  in  order  to  this  there 
must  be  a  right  moral  attitude  before  God.  The  faith-healer 
must  stand  on  the  spiritual  basis  of  reconciliation  with  God 
through  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Now  the  writer  of  this  article 
believes  without  a  doubt  in  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  that 
He  is  the  hearer  of  prayer  ;  he  recognizes,  moreover,  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  a  man  curing  a  disease  by  the  subjective  power 
of  prayer  and  God  healing  the  same  disease  in  answer  to  prayer. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  is  an  economy  in  the  divine  admin- 
istration. God  does  not  do  the  work  of  any  germ,  or  spore,  or  cell. 
He  works  in  them  and  through  them.  He  is  not  shut  up  to  them, 
but  having  constituted  them  for  a  work.  He  does  not  supersede 
them.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  think  that  when  God  heals  a 
man  He  often  does  employ  the  faith  cure,  and  the  faith  cure,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  simply  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  form  of  the 
mind  cure.  It  is  more  distinctively  moral.  It  recognizes  more 
clearly  the  personality  of  God,  which  to  a  Christian  is  a  vital  thing; 
but  a  careful  analysis  will  probably  reveal  that  it  rests  on  the  same 
physical  basis,  namely,  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system 
to  mental  energy,  and  that  it  is  effected  by  the  same  process  of 
bringing  the  nervous  system  en  rapport  with  the  conception  of  an 
all-pervasive  mind  force.  Doubtless  there  are  those  who  will  con- 
tend that  this  conception  is  only  a  conception  ;  others,  who  are 
transcendentally  inclined,  will  believe  it  to  be  the  vis  vivae,  the 
generative  thought  of  the  universe  ;  while  to  the  Christian  it  can 
be  naught  but  the  eternal  and  personal  Word  of  God,  the  Logos 
of  St.  John.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  force,  the  pivotal 
point  in  both  cases  is  the  nervous  system,  charged  with  the  mental 
energy  of  a  subjective  state.  The  mental  and  nervous  constitu- 
tion form  a  human  basis  that  renders  the  thing  possible,  and  just 
here  lies  the  limitation  of  the  whole  thing,  for  it  certainly  has  its 
limitations.  God  is  omnipotent,  but  neither  the  faith  cure  nor 
the  mind  cure  is.  God  works  through  germ  and  cell  and  human 
constitution  ;  if  these  are  brought  into  perfect  unity  with  his  wis- 
dom, then  He  works  in  greater  power  and  glory ;  but  there  is 
always  a  limitation  :  the  germ  is  not  God,  the  cell  is  not  God,  the 
human  mind  is  not  God,  —  it  never  will  be ;  it  may  be  God's  pres- 
ence chamber,  God's  laboratory,  but  there  is  an  eternal  distinction 
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between  God  and  it.    There  is  no  hidden  path,  mystical  or  scien-  j 
tific,  by  which  the  creature  can  be  merged  into  the  Creator ;  he  | 
may  reach  a  moral  and  affectional  unity,  but  there  is  a  wide  dis-  i 
tinction  between  that  and  a  natural  unity.    Close  as  is  God's 
moral  and  affectional  relationship,  close  as  this  immanence  may  \ 
bring  Him  to  our  natural  constitution,  that  constitution  must  yet  ' 
remain  forever  distinct  from  God ;  it  is  his  handiwork,  not  himself. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  peril  to  soul  or  intellect  than  that 
a  man  should  confound  this  border  line  between  himself  and  his 
Creator,  and  fancy  himself  God  to  decide  whether  a  disease  shall 
or  shall  not  prevail,  or  what  are  the  limitations  of  good  and  evil. 
There  is  a  short  path  from  this  point  to  the  mad-house,  and  an  ex- 
citable brain  is  likely  to  take  it.    God  has  not  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  man  a  limitless  power,  nor  given  him  a  blank  check  with 
which  he  may  draw  on  the  divine  force  at  sight ;  even  the  prayers 
of  Jesus  had  their  limitation.    "  Father,"  He  said,  "  all  things  are  j 
possible  to  thee,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ; "  but  in  a  moment 
He  changed  his  prayer  ;  "  nevertheless,"  He  said,  "  not  as  I  will,  ; 
but  as  thou  wilt."    St.  Paul  prayed  three  times  that  his  thorn  in  1 
the  flesh  might  be  removed,  but  it  was  not  removed.    The  apos-  ! 
tie's  faith  was  a  powerful  mental  force,  but  it  had  its  limitations  i 
in  eoping  with  disease,  and  God  saw  fit  not  to  interfere ;  there  ; 
was  something  better,  even  for  an  apostle,  than  to  be  freed  from  ; 
limitation,  namely,  God's  grace  under  limitation.     In  the  Scrip- 
ture disease  is  presented  to  us  not  merely  as  a  negation,  but  also 
as  a  chastisement  in  a  Father's  hands.  \ 

Physical  disease  is  sometimes  ordered  to  promote  moral  health ;  | 
it  is  like  the  pruning  of  the  vine  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  ' 
fruit.    In  fact,  tjie  faith  cure  has  its  moral  as  well  as  its  natural  ' 
limitations,  nor  should  the  mind  cure,  or  the  faith  cure  either,  be  ; 
placed  in  antagonism  to  natural  causation,  or  to  the  science  of  \ 
medicine.     Granted  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  cured  by  mental  | 
energy,  it  is  best  to  force  him  back  upon  that  tonic  ;  still,  that  i 
very  tonic  has  its  therapeutic  limitations,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  j 
every  other  remedy,  are  not  to  be  exceeded  without  serious  pen-  ' 
alty.   A  man  may  be  stimulated  too  far  or  too  soon  with  the  mind 
cure  exactly  as  he  can  be  with  hypophosphites.  Granted  that  there  ' 
is  an  excessive  use  of  drugs,  and  a  slavish  dependence  upon  them,  \ 
still  they  have  their  place,  and  common  sense  must  recognize  it. 
St.  Paul  did  not  push  his  faith-healing  to  the  exclusion  of  medi- 
cine.   He  wrote  to  Timothy  to  make  use  of  wine  for  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  held  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Luke  as  a  beloved 
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physician.  There  was  no  craze  about  the  faith  cure  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  it  fell  into  its  place  with  natural  agencies ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  the  medical  science  has  had  a  tendency  to  excessive  material- 
ism, even  this  is  not  to  be  rectified  by  a  wild  philosophy  that  denies 
the  existence  of  material  causation.  Even  if  matter  be  only  a 
peculiar  form  of  mind,  it  certainly  is  peculiar,  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  it  as  such ;  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  admit  its  peculiar 
qualities.  Suppose  it  to  be  generated  by  the  constant  action  of 
the  divine  mind,  still  in  that  constant  action  there  exists  a  fixed 
constitution.  The  product  is  as  distinct  from  the  divine  mind  as 
the  creature  is  from  the  Creator,  nor  can  the  human  mind  itself 
affect  matter,  except  by  the  constituted  agency  of  the  nervous 
system. 

By  this  subtle  and  delicate  gearing  the  mind  takes  its  place  as  a 
physical  force  among  physical  forces,  just  as  the  mighty  river  flow- 
ing under  the  free  heaven  does  by  the  gearing  of  a  wire  cable  or  a 
rubber  band  take  its  place  in  the  midst  of  a  workshop,  and  there 
pound  with  a  trip-hammer  and  shape  the  masses  of  steel  or  iron. 
As  the  river,  open  at  its  source,  receives  the  mighty  impulse  of 
the  lake  and  transmits  it  to  the  workshop,  so  the  human  mind, 
when  opened  to  the  heavenly  world  of  thought,  receives  vast  inflow- 
ings of  mental  and  spiritual  energy ;  but,  as  when  the  river  does 
its  gigantic  work,  all  depends  upon  the  gearing,  so  in  the  mind 
cure  all  depends  on  the  constitution  of  that  nervous  fluid  by 
which  the  mind  is  geared  on  to  matter.  In  conclusion,  it  is  best 
to  note  a  distinction  between  the  mind  or  faith  cure  of  to-day  and 
the  miracles  of  Scripture.  "We  say  a  distinction,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  common  ground ;  in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  unless  God  ignored  the  human  constitution  in  the  work- 
ing of  miracles.  He  must  have  used  it ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  God  did  employ  the  faith  of  those  persons  that 
were  healed  as  a  natural  agency.  This  seems  rather  to  be  em- 
phasized in  the  Scripture.  That  expression  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee  "  seems  to  be  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  natural  results 
of  faith.  Elsewhere,  too,  it  is  said  of  the  same  subjective  state, 
"  It  shall  be  health  to  thy  navel  and  marrow  to  thy  bones."  As 
we  look  at  the  Scripture  we  see,  also,  that  in  almost  every  case  of 
healing  personal  contact  played  a  pivotal  part.  Elijah  stretched 
himself  out  upon  the  dead  child,  and  Jesus  touched  the  blind 
eyes. 

As  we  read  the  Scriptural  annals,  we  come  across  what  seems 
very  like  a  nervous  magnetism,  an  electrical  effect,  resulting  from 
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the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  if  there  be  a  common  ground 
between  these  Scriptural  miracles  and  the  cures  of  to-day,  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  carefully  note  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  them.  In  the  first  place  these  cures 
of  the  Scripture  did  not  minimize  God's  personality;  they  put 
God  in  the  front,  —  not  his  divine  force,  but  his  Person.  Neither 
were  these  Scripture  cures  the  result  of  any  philosophy  ;  they  did 
not  magnify  any  process  ;  the  apostles  had  no  theory  of  matter  to 
propound,  nor  did  they  acquire  their  power  by  working  them- 
selves up  to  any  subjective  condition.  It  was  not  a  Christian  sci- 
ence in  their  case ;  it  was  a  mysterious  gift  from  God,  bestowed 
upon  them,  they  knew  not  how,  as  a  divine  witness  to  the  moral 
doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  they  used  it  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  that  objective  system  of  truth.  It  was 
not  a  sanitary  movement,  but  a  moral  one,  designed  to  exalt  not  a 
process,  but  a  God.  If  one  reads  carefully  the  Gospels  and  the 
book  of  Acts  he  is  rather  struck  with  the  slight  concern  that  the 
apostles  manifested  in  regard  to  health  or  any  other  earthly  estate  ; 
the  world  to  come  would  set  that  right.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  a  moral  use  for  disease  and  for  all  other  evils,  that  gave  them 
a  quiet  content.  As  for  their  healings,  they  were  not  attainments 
of  their  own  mind,  but  wonders  that  God  wrought,  "  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  heal,"  thus  bearing  witness  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  in  order  that  men  might  repent.  Christian  science  is  a 
legitimate  thing ;  it  is  proper  enough  to  explore  reverently  the 
laws  of  mental  causation  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  in  faith.  God 
gave  us  our  faculties,  and  doubtless  he  meant  us  to  use  them  thus, 
but  no  result  thus  attained  can  put  a  man  on  a  par  with  Christ  or 
his  apostles.  They  come  to  their  result  from  the  stand-point  of 
revelation,  we  from  the  stand-point  of  investigation ;  their  result 
was  a  token  of  God's  personal  authority  in  the  matter  of  doctrine, 
our  result  simply  presents  the  authority  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, about  which  we  may  be  at  fault.  There  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  a  science  and  a  revelation  from  God,  though  both 
traverse  the  same  line  of  energy.  Revelation  is  in  its  essence 
supremely  authoritative  ;  science  is  authoritative  only  so  far  as  it 
goes.  The  Christian  scientist  is  not  an  apostle,  he  has  nothing 
authoritative  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  as 
for  those  mighty  manifestations  of  God's  hand  in  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible,  they  were  for  a  specific  purpose  of  divine  revelation  unto 
all  ages  ;  as  such  they  contain  an  element  of  God's  personal  majesty, 
not  likely  to  be  repefiteil,  and  certainly  never  to  be  reached  bj 
any  human  science. 
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To  sum  up  this  article,  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
mind,  cure  as  well  as  of  the  faith  cure  will  probably  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. The  poor  philosophy  and  the  poor  theology,  and 
especially  the  Buddhism,  will  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  There  is  no 
room  for  Buddhism  in  the  civilized  world  of  to-day.  Any  system 
that  ignores  the  physical  constitution  of  things,  or  minimizes  God's 
objective  personality  or  sovereignty,  must  at  times  come  into  vio- 
lent collision  with  fact.  That  might  do  out  in  India,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  here  and  brought  to  grief.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
human  mind  is  a  mighty  agent  whose  curative  and  dynamic  powers 
have  been  grossly  underestimated,  and  that  great  things  may  be 
expected  of  it  when,  with  a  recognition  of  its  limitations,  it  is  made 
to  take  its  place  among  physical  agencies,  as  a  correlated  force,  — 
this  at  least  appears  to  be  true. 

John  H.  Denison, 

Williams  College,  Mass. 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHURCH  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  JAPAN. 

The  two  great  principles  which  are  being  wrought  out  to-day  in 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Japan  are  those  of  independence  and 
unity. 

I.  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  f uU  independence  of  the  J apanese  Church  involves  self-sup- 
port and  corresponding  self-control,  self-propagation,  and  self -edu- 
cation. For  years  the  matter  of  self-support  has  been  a  burning 
question  in  this  as  in  most  other  missions.  "  Shall  we  use  foreign 
money  for  Christ's  work  in  Japan  ?  If  so,  how  far,  and  in  what 
way?"  No  question  has  caused  more  anxiety,  discussion,  and  di- 
vision than  this.  Men  of  rare  consecration,  wisdom,  and  ability 
have  led  opposing  movements  on  the  different  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  each  party  can  point  to  splendid  results  of  its  own  policy. 
In  both  Tokio  and  Kioto,  the  eastern  and  western  capitals,  there 
stand  noble  institutions  combining  J  apanese  and  English  instruc- 
tion in  the  academic  and  theological  departments,  whose  build- 
ings, some  of  them  fine,  permanent,  European  brick  structures, 
have  been,  or  are  being,  erected  by  foreign  money,  whose  pro- 
fessorships are  largely  filled  and  wholly  endowed  by  foreigners. 
These  institutions  are  yearly  bringing  the  youth  of  the  land  to 
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the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  yearly  sending 
forth  workers  well  equipped  for  evangelizing  the  nation  and  build- 
ing up  the  church  of  Christ.  Scattered  throughout  the  country, 
too,  in  various  towns  and  cities,  are  Christian  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  which  have  been  created  and  are  being  yearly  supported  and 
enlarged  in  the  same  way.  These  schools  are  popular  with  all 
classes.  They  are  quietly,  but  swiftly,  undermining  the  whole 
structure  of  heathenism,  and  laying  foundations  for  the  triumphant 
Church  of  Japan.  What  wiser,  more  profitable,  use  of  money 
could  there  be,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come  ?  Should  not 
the  church  largely  grow  out  of  the  school,  and  the  school  be  built 
by  the  mission  ?  Take  the  Doshisha  at  Kioto,  for  instance,  built 
by  the  appropriation  of  from  135,000  to  140,000,  from  the  Swett 
and  other  funds.  With  its  fine  recitation-hall,  its  beautiful  church, 
its  library  building  soon  to  be  completed, — all  fine  brick  edifices, 
—  its  fine  plain  dormitories,  and  its  girls'  school,  it  will  stand  as 
an  illustrious  model  of  what  both  Christian  munificence  and  Chris- 
tian institutions  should  be.  It  will  furnish  the  material  for  the 
creation  of  many  independent  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  in  Osaka  to-day  a  group  of 
four  self-supporting  churches,  which  are  well  worth  one's  study. 
The  first  of  them  was  started  on  the  plan  of  foreign  help.  But, 
taught  by  experience,  the  missionaries  of  the  station  reversed  their 
methods.  The  second  church  was  organized  on  the  independent 
plan.  Mr.  Sawayama,  known  and  loved  by  so  many  in  America, 
was  secured,  at  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  month,  as  the  first  native 
pastor  ordained  in  Japan,  for  the  first  self-supporting  church  in 
Japan.  It  has  never  received  a  cent  of  mission  money.  The 
church  which  had  been  previously  organized,  together  with  the 
two  since  formed,  are  now  standing  on  this  same  independent 
basis,  thus  making  every  church  established  by  the  American 
Board  in  Osaka  a  self-supporting  church.  The  four  have  an 
aggregate  membership  of  500.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
One  of  these  maintains  a  hospital,  one  a  dispensary,  each  of  them 
has  an  English  school  for  young  men,  attended  by  about  150 
scholars  in  all,  composed  of  officials,  school-teachers,  well-to-do 
merchants,  and  others.  They  conduct  active  mission  work  in 
more  than  a  dozen  neighboring  cities  and  villages  of  Osaka,  be- 
sides laboring  in  a  dozen  places  in  their  own  city  of  Osaka,  with 
its  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants.  Moreover,  it  is  from  an 
enthusiastic  group  among  these  native  Christians  that  there  has 
sprung  forth  a  girls'  school,  built,  supported,  controlled,  and  in- 
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structed  by  the  Japanese,  which  already  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  schools  under  foreign  control.  At  the  closing 
exercises  which  I  attended  the  other  day,  where  essays  were  read 
in  Japanese  and  English,  choruses  of  foreign  music  sung,  diplomas 
awarded,  and  addresses  made,  among  about  two  hundred  Japanese 
there  were  but  three  foreigners  present.  One  of  these  was  a 
mission  lady,  the  one  foreign  teacher  employed,  though  not  paid, 
in  the  school,  under  Japanese  direction,  who  took  no  part  what- 
ever. Another  was  a  gentleman,  who  gratuitously  leads  the 
chorus  singing.  The  third  was  myself,  who  sat  and  looked  and 
listened  and  marveled  at  this  shining  illustration  of  the  possibili- 
ties and  benefits  of  self-support  and  self-control.  It  was  the 
Christian  education  of  Japan,  by  Japan,  for  Japan.  It  was  the 
school  springing  from  and  rooted  in  the  church.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  that  had  grown  from  the  mustard-seed.  The  mission 
had  planted  the  seed.  The  rest  had  come  from  the  vitality  of 
faith,  and  from  the  treasures  of  self-consecration. 

I  learn  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  leaders  of  the  Osaka 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  whose  fine  building  —  the  gift 
of  friends  in  America,  Australia,  and  England  —  is  in  process  of 
erection,  and  also  of  the  Osaka  Chautauqua  Circle,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Christians  of  these  four  churches.  They  have  con- 
tributed, in  all,  about  12,450  the  past  year  for  running  expenses 
and  mission  work,  including  the  partial  support  of  two  weaker 
churches. 

There  are  those  who  affirm  that  this  conspicuous  and  perhaps 
best  Japanese  illustration  of  the  principle  of  self-support  is  mainly 
due  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  one  gifted  missionary,  not  now  in 
the  field,  who  led  the  church  and  the  mission  to  cast  themselves  on 
the  promises  of  God,  and  who,  against  all  odds  and  amid  all  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  persistently  advocated  the  truth  that 
it  is  by  training  in  responsibility  that  men  are  to  be  trained  for 
responsibility. 

Standing  as  an  observer  and  student  among  these  differing, 
sometimes  conflicting  theories,  my  main  feeling  is  that  of  gratitude 
that  Japan  has  afforded  such  illustrious  instances  of  the  contrasted 
yet  complementary  application  of  both  of  them,  and  that  in  one 
mission,  that  of  the  American  Board,  the  two  could  work  side  by 
side  with  such  superb  results.  While  the  work  of  the  Doshisha 
is  known  and  commended  by  all  classes  in  Japan,  it  is  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  missionaries  of  other  societies  that  the 
American  Board  has  brought  its  churches  to  a  higher  point  of 
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self-support  than  any  others  in  Japan  have  attained,  and  that  its 
example  has  been  potent  in  determining  their  present  policy.  Out 
of  forty-seven  native  churches  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
various  Presbyterian  societies,  they  are  able  to  report  twenty  as 
wholly  self-supporting.  Of  the  thirty-one  Congregational  and  six 
Independent  churches,  twenty-eight  are  wholly  self-supporting, 
while  two  at  least  of  the  remaining  nine  have  their  deficit  made 
up  by  native  churches. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  present  rule  of  this  mission,  to  which  there 
are  few  exceptions,  to  organize  none  but  self-supporting  churches. 
How  admirable  is  the  type  of  character  thus  developed  !  What  a 
fitting  combination  of  independence  among  men,  faith  in  God,  and 
self-denying  activity  in  God's  work !  What  conclusive  evidence 
do  these  Osaka  churches  and  many  others  of  the  same  type 
throughout  Japan  afford  of  the  possibilities  of  self-support  where 
the  multiplying  touch  of  Christian  faith  discloses  the  latent 
riches  of  consecrated  poverty,  and  arouses  the  dormant  energies 
of  Christian  character ! 

To  one  who  examines  these  successes  of  both  methods  it  also 
grows  very  plain  that  it  is  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  them  by  any  mere  theory.  It  must  be  decided 
by  men  who  are  on  the  ground,  in  the  full  light  of  both  general 
and  local  experience,  and  with  a  clear  view  of  local  needs  and 
adaptations.  Differing,  as  they  doubtless  will,  among  themselves, 
it  is  from  their  final  agreement  that  the  best  practical  plan  may  be 
expected. 

Looked  at  in  this  spirit,  I  should  say  that  the  drift  of  events  is 
strongly  away  from  the  use  of  foreign  money  and  toward  an  ever 
broader  application  of  the  principle  of  self-support.  Yet  much 
remains  a  matter  of  question  and  experiment.  The  principle  of  an 
independent  native  pastorate,  for  instance,  is  well  established  in  all 
progressive  missions.  But  how  far  shall  the  native  self-support- 
ing churches,  when  once  established,  be  aided  by  foreign  money 
as  well  as  by  mission  labor  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  their  coun- 
try? The  Presbyterian  Mission  answers  this  by  giving  three 
quarters  wherever  the  Presbytery  of  these  churches  decides  to 
put  one  quarter.  The  Congregational  Mission  gives  six  tenths  to 
four  tenths  of  native  money,  where  it  judges  such  help  needed  for 
work  close  at  hand,  and  eight  tenths  for  remoter  work. 

These  plans,  however,  I  judge  to  be  an  experiment  rather  than 
the  final  embodiment  of  a  principle.  It  would  require  a  riper 
knowledge  of  mission  work  than  the  writer  possesses  to  criticise 
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them.  The  principle  of  self -propagation,  as  well  as  self-support, 
is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  church.  Let  that  be  given  the 
fullest  possible  expression,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  asked. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  has  adopted  for 
this  country  the  following  plan,  indebtedness  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Leavitt  being  frankly  acknowledged.  In  each  of  its  four  main 
stations  is  a  Native  Church  Council,  composed  of  the  pastors,  or- 
dained or  acting,  of  the  churches  in  that  station,  together  with  at 
least  two  elected  delegates  from  each  church  contributing  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  general  fund,  and  one  extra  delegate  for  each 
additional  fifty  dollars  contributed.  The  Senior  Missionary  in 
each  station  is,  ex  officio^  the  president  of  this  Council,  and  has 
the  veto  power  in  all  financial  matters.  This  Council  has  the 
charge  of  all  funds  disbursed  by  the  churches,  and  in  it  all  the 
church  property  is  vested. 

The  funds  are  divided  into  two  classes,  pastoral  and  evangel- 
istic. Out  of  the  pastoral  fund  are  paid  the  salaries  of  pastors, 
and  with  the  evangelistic  fund  the  evangelizing  work  is  done. 
Of  the  pastoral  fund,  the  Mission  furnishes  two  fifths ;  of  the 
evangelistic,  four  fifths,  —  the  native  churches  providing  the  re- 
mainder. In  the  case  of  those  who  insist  on  confiding  fully  in 
the  native  churches,  the  veto  power  allowed  the  president  of  the 
Council  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  plan. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  does  not 
attempt  educational  work.  The  American  Episcopal  Mission,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  conspicuous  for  the  fine  and  permanent  char- 
acter of  its  educational  and  other  buildings.  But  in  this  case  the 
lavish  use  of  foreign  money  and  foreign  labor  does  not  seem  to 
be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Though  one  of  the  first  in 
the  field,  it  reports  but  two  native  pastors  and  four  unordained 
preachers  and  helpers,  with  one  self-supporting  church  out  of  seven 
which  have  been  organized,  while  the  Presbyterians  have  twenty- 
five  pastors,  and  the  Congregationalists  twenty-two,  and  each  about 
as  many  more  helpers. 

Neither  the  American  Episcopalians  nor  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have  committed  themselves  heartily  to 
the  principles  of  self-support,  and  their  progress  seems  to  be  cor- 
respondingly slow.  With  all  its  fine  buildings,  with  twenty-seven 
years  of  work,  and  thirteen  missionaries  reported,  the  American 
Episcopal  Mission  declares  a  present  church  membership  of  but  a 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  fifty-five  of  whom  joined  the  last  year. 
Unless  there  be  a  mistake  in  the  figures  given  by  the  Evangel- 
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ical  Alliance,  from  whose  statistics  I  take  my  figures,  there  seems 
to  be  some  blight  resting  on  a  work  which  has  too  many  warm 
friends  and  too  good  laborers  justly  to  suffer  thus. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  however,  the  principle  of  self-support 
has  as  yet  had  little  application  in  Japan.  The  brilliant  example 
of  the  Osaka  school,  seeming  to  show  that  a  true  self-supporting 
and  self-propagating  church  will  also  become  an  educator,  is  as 
yet  an  exception. 

It  is  strongly  urged  in  favor  of  the  use  of  foreign  money  in 
building  up  educational  institutions  that  Japan  is  not  open  to 
Christianity  alone.  She  is  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  civiliza- 
tion as  well.  The  accumulated  evils  of  foreign  life,  its  skepticisms, 
diseases,  and  temptations,  its  sins  and  its  crimes,  have  rushed  in 
like  a  flood.  All  the  accumulated  resources  of  Christianity  are 
needed  to  overcome  the  foes  that  lurk  in  the  shadow  of  Christian- 
ity itself,  and  ever  precede  it  or  follow  in  its  wake.  The  example 
of  great  institutions  once  set,  it  is  thought  the  Japanese  will  be 
quick  to  follow. 

But  I  question  whether  the  very  permanence  of  structure  and 
completeness  of  equipment  in  these  institutions,  however  they 
attract  the  admiration,  may  not  tend  actually  to  discourage  rather 
than  stimulate  effort.  A  teacher  and  pupils  are  the  only  essentials 
to  a  school.  All  the  rest  is  but  paraphernalia.  A  true  man  is 
the  grandest  institution  in  the  world,  and  the  noblest  university. 
Fine  buildings  may  only  obscure  that  fact.  Those  thus  misled 
will  be  slow  to  see  how  without  the  brilliant  whole  they  may  yet 
secure  the  essentials. 

It  is  mainly  a  question  of  character.  If  the  character  of  the  na- 
tive churches  is  weakened  by  the  gift  of  these  fine  educational  in- 
stitutions, nothing  can  atone  for  that  loss.  With  my  present  light 
I  would  say.  Send  Christian  teachers  as  the  best  possible  gift  to 
this  land,  but  erect  no  buildings  except  for  the  teacher.  If  more 
money  comes  in,  send  more  teachers.  If  experience  proves  that 
some  buildings  must  be  erected,  let  them  be  simple  and  light,  sucrh 
as  the  Japanese  can  easily  duplicate.  Let  the  present  institutions 
stand,  and  go  on  with  their  noble  work.  But  for  the  future,  let 
the  Japanese  furnish  the  building  where  the  foreigners  are  to 
teach.  Put  the  money  into  teachers  and  more  teachers,  instead  of 
into  brick  and  mortar.  Education  may,  at  first,  seem  to  go  slower, 
but  it  will  go  deeper,  and  afterwards  faster. 

I  wish  to  report  faithfully  what  I  see,  and  also  to  leave  room 
for  the  revision  of  my  opinions.    But  the  conviction  reached  after 
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a  somewhat  careful  study  of  mission  work  in  Japan  is  that  the 
most  advanced  policy  of  self-support,  in  pastoral  and  evangelistic 
work,  goes  none  too  far,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  wisely  carried  even 
farther  in  most  cases.  The  degree  of  permanent  success  which 
any  mission  attains  seems  largely  to  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  commits  itself  to  the  policy  of  establishing  only  self-supporting, 
self -controlling,  self -propagating  native  churches.  And  in  educa- 
tional work  the  success  of  whatever  experiments  in  self-support 
have  been  made  seems  to  show  that  the  time  for  the  larger  use  of 
foreign  money,  except  for  the  support  of  teachers,  —  if  it  was  ever 
wise,  —  is  now  past. 

The  whole  country  is  open  for  Christian  instruction  and  evan- 
gelization. It  is  men  and  women  who  are  urgently  needed.  Let 
them  come  now  ! 

II.   CHRISTIAN  UNION  IN  JAPAN. 

In  Japan  there  are  four  great  movements  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  native  churches.  One  of  these  is  already  completed, 
two  are  under  way  and  will  probably  reach  a  conclusion  within  a 
year.  The  fourth  is  still  only  a  matter  of  talk  and  of  hopes  or  fears. 
To  the  churches  using  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  be- 
longs the  honor  of  leading  the  way  to  unity.  On  the  combined 
platforms  of  Westminster  and  Heidelberg,  they  have  come  to- 
gether into  what  is  termed  the  United  Japanese  Church.  The  na- 
tive Christians  demanded  the  union,  and  most  of  the  missionaries 
favored  it.  There  were  hesitations,  objections,  protests,  vetoes  from 
some  of  the  Boards  at  home.  There  were  not  wanting  missionaries 
who  prophesied  harm  from  it.  Yet  it  was  successfully  carried 
through.  One  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  those  most  active  in  bringing  it  about  are  comparatively 
young  men,  on  intimate  terms  of  personal  friendship.  Understand- 
ing and  trusting  one  another  as  they  did,  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
harmonize  the  missions.  The  natives  were  already  one  in  heart, 
and  even  obstructionists  in  the  Home  Boards  could  not  withstand 
the  united  desire  of  both  bodies,  while  there  were  also  many  at 
home  who  were  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  the  plans  for  union. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery 
in  which  the  final  act  of  unification  was  really  performed.  Four 
or  five  missionaries  and  ten  or  twelve  native  pastors,  besides  sev- 
eral delegates,  were  assembled  in  a  little  chapel  in  Tokio.  The 
moderator  was  a  native,  who  presided  with  ease  and  dignity.  The 
native  pastors  and  delegates  and  the  missionaries  were  members 
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on  equal  terms.  Should  one  of  these  classes  ever  be  pitted  against 
the  other,  the  missionaries  would  always  be  outvoted.  But  divi- 
sion, I  am  told,  never  comes  along  those  lines.  Among  the  mis- 
sionaries were  representatives  of  at  least  three  different  Boards, 
for  the  missions,  of  course,  are  still  distinct  in  their  property,  per- 
sonnel^ and  management,  though  their  churches  are  united. 

At  this  "  called  "  meeting  other  business  was  transacted,  but  to 
me  the  significant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  reception  into 
Presbytery  of  the  native  church  in  Tokio,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  short,  but  excellent  work  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  last  of  the  churches  to  be 
thus  received,  and  the  act  therefore  consummated  the  union.  The 
native  churches  of  the  following  five  missions  are  now  one :  the 
North  and  South  Presbyterians,  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed, 
and  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission,  begun  only  in  1877,  but 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  success,  and  on  a  strong  self-sup- 
porting basis,  applied  to  have  its  churches  received  as  well  as  the 
others.  But  the  request  was  refused  on  doctrinal  grounds.  Whether 
a  church,  which,  after  repeated  applications,  was  finally  at  Belfast 
received  into  the  Panpresbyterian  body  will  continue  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Panpresbyterian s  of  Japan,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Their 
Arminianism  is  supposed  to  be  a  bar  to  union. 

Four  Methodist  bodies  are  represented  in  the  mission  work  of 
Japan,  —  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Canada 
Methodist  Church,  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America, 
and  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church.  Of  these  the  first  and 
second  rank  highest  in  importance.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  combining  the  work  of  the  four,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  result  will  be  reached  at  an  early  day.  Their 
theological  instruction  is  already  combined,  and,  throughout  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer,  meetings  have  been  held  from 
week  to  week  in  Tokio,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  union 
still  farther,  and  of  thus  finally  producing  the  one  Methodist 
Church  of  Japan. 

The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
are  the  three  Episcopal  bodies  with  missions  in  Japan.  Of  these 
the  first  has  been  longest  in  the  field,  and  has  the  largest  force  in 
men  and  means,  while  both  the  second  and  third  have  surpassed  it 
in  their  church  work.  All  taken  together,  they  rank  fourth  among 
the  four  great  bodies  which  are  doing  most  for  the  evangelization 
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of  Japan.  Bishop  Williams,  of  Tokio,  has  long  been  in  charge 
of  the  American  Mission.  Bishop  Bickersteth  has  just  come  to 
assume  the  control  of  the  English  operations.  There  has  been 
talk  for  some  time  of  uniting  the  work  connected  with  these  mis- 
sions, but  not  until  quite  recently  has  the  plan  assumed  a  definite 
shape.  A  few  days  ago  delegates  from  the  different  missions,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  two  bishops,  met  to  devise  a  preliminary 
plan  of  union.  The  result  is  a  platform  which  seems  at  once 
strong  and  broad.  Early  in  the  coming  year  it  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  missions  and  the  natives  for  discussion,  modification,  and 
adoption.  If  it  be  not  frustrated  by  opposition  at  home,  the 
result  will  be  the  formation  of  the  one  Episcopal  Church  of 
Japan,  as  completely  independent  of  both  the  American  and  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  as  they  are  each  independent  one  of  the 
other.  The  new  church  will  stand,  according  to  the  plan  so  far 
agreed  to,  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creeds,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Atha- 
nasian.  It  will  hold  the  three  orders  of  ministry,  will  use  the 
prayer-book,  and  be  obedient  to  lawful  authority.  For  ordination 
it  will  require  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  I  understand  that  a  large 
liberty  will  be  allowed  the  church  in  the  preparation  of  its  own 
prayer-book  and  canons.  This  proposed  union  is  certainly  most 
desirable.  It  will  probably  give  a  new  impetus  to  Episcopal  mis- 
sions in  Japan,  and  it  will  be  another  evidence  to  that  people  of 
the  integrating  power  of  Christianity.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  readily  incline  to  either  a  liturgical  service  or  an 
Episcopal  polity,  yet  there  are  some  reasons  to  suppose  that  if  the 
Japanese  government  should  ever  take  the  unfortunate  step  of 
attempting  to  establish  a  state  church  it  might  adopt  the  Episco- 
pal form  of  government  and  worship.  However  that  may  be,  it 
seems  clear  that  if  the  Episcopal  Church  is  to  take  any  strong 
hold  upon  the  people  of  this  country  it  must  plant  here  a  church 
independent  of  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  authorit3^ 

There  is  no  other  great  work  of  union  to  be  done  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  ecclesiastical  families.  But  there  is  a  fourth 
plan  sanguinely  cherished  by  some  which  would  bring  together 
into  one  native  church  the  two  leading  and  most  closely  related 
denominations  in  Japan.  There  are  many  reasons  for,  there  would 
be  many  advantages  from,  this  suggested  union  of  Congregation- 
alists  and  Presbyterians.  With  no  essential  differences  of  doc- 
trine or  worship  to  keep  them  apart,  they  have  almost  everything 
in  common.    No  two  missions  have  so  acted  and  reacted  on  one 
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another ;  thej  are  to-day  working  along  very  much  the  same  lines, 
and  with  much  the  same  methods.  The  country  has  been  well 
divided  between  them,  the  Presbyterians  occupying  the  east  and 
north,  with  Tokio  as  a  centre  ;  the  Congregationalists  the  west 
and  south,  radiating  out  from  Kioto  and  Osaka.  Both  together 
could  well  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  Japan,  and  their  com- 
bined strength  would  so  much  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  mis- 
sions combined,  that  the  resulting  church  would  probably  deter- 
mine the  ecclesiastical  future  of  Japan.  Moreover,  while  the  ter- 
ritory they  have  occupied  in  the  past  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
well  separated,  they  are  now  beginning  to  overlap  and  interlace. 
Union  would  effectually  prevent  all  waste,  misunderstanding,  and 
bitterness,  which  will  almost  inevitably  arise  if  competition  wins 
the  day  above  cooperation.  To  all  this  is  to  be  added  that  the 
pastors  of  the  native  churches,  far  from  seeing  any  need  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  two,  are  strongly  desirous  of  union.  In 
several  prolonged  conferences  which  I  had  with  companies  of  both 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  pastors  I  do  not  remember  find- 
ing one  who  did  not  long  for  union.  There  is  yet  further  ground 
of  agreement.  The  missionaries  of  both  Boards  are  agreed  that, 
however  desirable  such  a  union  may  be,  it  must  come  about,  if  it 
come  at  all,  not  as  a  result  of  their  devising  or  doing,  but  as  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  the  Japanese  Church.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  difficulty  begins.  The  only  divisive  differences  are  in  church 
government.  They  seem  slight,  yet  they  are  pervading,  and  each 
group  of  churches  loves  best  the  form  it  has.  Can  some  com- 
promise be  made  ?  A  plan  of  union  was  proposed  by  a  committee, 
consisting  of  three  pastors  from  each  body.  This  plan,  not  alto- 
gether correctly  stated,  as  reported  in  the  "  Tokio  Independent," 
and  copied  in  some  of  our  home  papers,  presents,  in  brief,  the 
creed  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  a  doctrinal  basis,  and  the  old 
New  York  Plan  of  Union  as  its  method  of  government.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  this  plan  would  prove  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  but  the  further  discussion  of  it  showed  that  each  of  the  two 
parties  interpreted  the  plan  differently,  and  that  neither  was  ready 
to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  other.  Unexpected  divergences 
and  difficulties  have  developed,  and  the  movement  seems  for  the 
present  to  have  come  to  a  stand-still.  Desiring  union  as  much  as 
ever,  the  native  pastors  do  not  discover  the  basis  on  which  it  is  to 
be  made.  They  feel  that  it  should  not  be  the  simple  absorption  of 
one  by  the  other,  but  the  true  union  of  both.  I  speak  of  the  pastors, 
for  the  churches  as  yet  have  little  knowledge  of,  or  concern  about, 
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the  differences.  And  while  it  may  be  said  that  any  union  to  take 
place  should  proceed  from  the  churches  themselves  rather  than 
from  their  pastors,  yet  it  is  true  that  if  any  such  union  is  ever  to 
be  made,  it  will  come  far  more  easily  and  permanently  now  than 
when  the  different  sets  of  churches  have  developed  into  distinct 
types,  and  become  organically  imbued  with  the  principles  of  dif- 
ference.   Now,  if  ever,  is  the  day  for  church  union  in  Japan. 

I  confess  I  do  not  myself  see  any  basis  on  which  the  two  can 
satisfactorily  unite.  Congregationalists  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  New  York  Plan  of  Union  will  not  be  led  by  that  experience 
to  favor  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing  in  Japan.  And  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Presbyterian  missionaries  who  favor  the  proposed  scheme 
that  the  outcome  will  probably  be  simply  a  somewhat  freer  type  of 
Presbyterianism.  Yet  1  believe  the  men  connected  with  both 
missions  would  say  :  "  Whatever  plan  of  union  the  J apanese  may 
originate  and,  after  fair  consideration,  heartily  adopt,  we  will  our- 
selves accept  with  gladness  and  gratitude,  be  it  what  it  may." 

There  is  to  be  a  conference  of  the  native  pastors  next  year  at 
Tokio,  where  this  matter  will  be  considered,  and  perhaps  farther 
progress  made.  Meantime  they  are  thinking  and  praying  much 
about  it,  and  are,  I  believe,  prepared  to  accept  either  unification 
or  simple  cooperation  without  organic  union,  as  may  be  provi- 
dentially indicated. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  the  native  church,  there  is 
great  need  of  some  sort  of  a  formal  league  and  basis  of  cooperation 
between  these  two  missions  themselves.  Intimate  acquaintance, 
frequent  conference,  full  understanding  of  and  confidence  in  one 
another,  would  prevent  possible  difficulties  between  them  or  settle 
them  when  they  arise.  A  Presbygational  Mission  Alliance  of 
Japan  is  as  practicable  as  desirable.  I  have  found  those  who  speak 
of  even  farther  reaching  plans  of  union,  so  as  to  include  at  least  the 
Methodists  with  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  But  I 
have  seen  nothing  pointing  toward  such  results,  nor,  believing  as 
I  do  in  the  raison  d^Stre  of  the  great  primitive  types  of  church 
thought  and  rule  and  worship,  do  I  see  anything  desirable  for 
Japan  in  the  endeavor  to  abolish  distinctions  that  correspond  with 
original  varieties  of  temperament,  thought,  and  character.  A 
few  months  will,  doubtless,  see  all  foreign  distinctions  which  are 
purely  local,  accidental,  or  historical,  swept  away  from  the  native 
churches  of  Japan.  There  will  still  remain  those  who  will  incul- 
cate Episcopal  or  Baptist  exclnsiveness.  But  Japan  is  a  poor 
soil  for  sectarianism  or  dogmatism.    The  Japanese  cling  to  their 
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country  and  to  one  another.  The  main  types  of  church  life  may 
remain  organically  distinct,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  all  the  natives,  of  whatever  church  type,  will  harmoniously 
cooperate  in  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Japan. 
Meantime  there  is  a  gi-eat  work  to  be  done  in  Christian  Europe 
and  America  in  the  way  of  interdenominational  cooperation  in 
the  mission  work.  Let  our  Home  Boards  league  together ;  let  the 
various  missions  themselves  form  an  alliance ;  let  all  branches  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  in  all  lands,  more  and  more,  show  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit.  Ah,  then^  will  the  prayer  of  the  church  have  a 
speedy  fulfillment  —  "  Thy  kingdom  come !  " 

Edward  A,  Lawrence, 

Kobe,  Japan,  July,  1886. 


CREATION  AND  SALVATION. 

"  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abmi- 
dantiy." 

The  Creator  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  are  one.  The  Logos^ 
of  whom  it  is  said  "  he  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not,"  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  "  as  many  as  re- 
ceived him  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God." 
He  is  the  same  of  whom  another  apostle  says,  "  By  him  were  all 
things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principal- 
ities, or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him  ;  and 
he  is  before  aU  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."  In  striking 
harmony  with  these  passages  are  all  those  which  describe  the  great 
work  of  the  Saviour  of  men  as  a  new  creation,  a  regeneration,  a 
rescue  from  death  by  the  infusion  of  new  life. 

So  closely,  indeed,  have  these  two  functions  of  origination  and 
rescue  been  associated  that  our  conception  of  the  first  cannot  be 
modified  in  any  important  respect  without  also  changing  our  idea 
of  the  second.  If  we  think  of  the  original  creation  as  a  succession 
of  suddenly  completed  and  wholly  disconnected  acts  occurring 
within  a  particular  epoch,  we  almost  unavoidably  construe  salva- 
tion as  an  isolated  effect  produced  once  for  all  upon  the  soul  of 
man  by  the  power  that  created  him.   But  if  we  regard  creation  as 
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a  process,  —  a  process  of  cooperation  participated  in  by  the  crea- 
ture, —  we  are  likely  to  think  of  salvation  as  effected  gradually  and 
by  a  like  cooperative  activity.  And  not  only  this.  We  shall  range 
the  latter  under  the  former  as  part  of  it.  Creation  being  a  not 
yet  completed  process,  salvation  coming  in  at  any  point  means 
the  rescue  not  simply  of  the  product  but  of  the  process  itself  from 
miscarriage  and  failure.  Let  us  make  the  hypothesis  that  this  is 
the  true  conception,  and  then  proceed  to  test  it  by  the  principles 
of  evolution,  the  scriptural  idea  of  salvation,  and  the  facts  of 
moral  experience.  Can  it  be  substantiated  without  doing  violence 
to  any  of  these  ? 

Our  investigation  need  not  concern  itself  much  with  matters  re- 
motely connected  with  the  history  of  man ;  yet  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  briefly  this  general  question :  Does  creation  by 
evolution,  as  it  appears  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  easily  assimi- 
late the  idea  of  salvation  ?  Does  the  latter  fall  into  a  natural  place 
under  the  former  ?  The  phenomena  of  germ  life  afford  a  most 
satisfactory  analogy  for  the  answer. 

A  seed  is  a  perishable  thing.  "  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  thou 
shalt  return,"  is  true  of  every  part  of  it  that  we  can  see.  But  it 
contains  a  something  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  infer 
from  experience.  And  the  same  experience  teaches  us  further 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  potential  life  which  slumbers  in  a 
seed  will  be  quickened  into  actual  life  or  not.  This  depends 
upon  many  conditions.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  necessity  of 
receiving  an  impulse  from  the  great  source  of  all  vitality,  the  sun. 
If  this  and  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  possibilities  of  the 
seed  may  be  realized,  otherwise  it  is  doomed.  As  matter  of  fact, 
we  know  that  of  the  many  seeds  formed  only  a  few  are  rescued  in 
the  realization  of  their  life  principle.  This  analogy,  which  extends 
to  all  forms  of  organized  existence,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable, 
meets  us  again  in  the  history  of  species  and  genera,  and,  as  we 
should  anticipate  in  a  realm  which  evolution  has  made  its  own,  we 
find  a  term  which,  though  not  a  synonym  for  salvation,  represents 
a  cognate  thought.  Survival  implies  salvation ;  and  the  former 
is  often  made  to  stand  for  the  latter  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Salvation  is  life,  its  antithesis  is  death.  The  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  the  Great  Physician  who  has  come  to  restore  to  permanent  health 
that  which  is  diseased  and  on  the  way  to  dissolution. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this.  Every  one  who  has  pondered 
the  words  and  elaborate  figures  used  by  the  founder  of  Christian- 
ity must  have  been  impressed  with  the  wonderful  parallelism  which 
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they  suggest  to  the  processes  of  nature  as  interpreted  by  evolu-  j 
tion.  At  the  present  time  there  is,  perhaps,  more  need  of  caution  : 
than  of  stimulus  in  this  direction.  The  development  of  such  , 
analogies  is  in  the  highest  degree  inspiring  and  strengthening  to  i 
those  whose  mental  constitution  leads  them  to  crave  a  perception  : 
of  harmony  in  all  the  works  of  God.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  j 
the  provisions  that  the  Great  Educator  has  made  for  our  disci-  j 
pline,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  making  the  problem  too  ; 
easy.  When  an  idea  is  flashed  upon  us  by  means  of  a  real  anal-  < 
ogy  we  experience  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  mental  sur-  ! 
prises.  As  a  rule,  truth  has  to  be  picked  up  laboriously,  —  washed  \ 
out  in  small  fragments  from  untold  heaps  of  rubbish ;  but  when  , 
we  come  upon  a  striking  analogy  it  is  like  truth  in  bulk,  a  verita- 
ble nugget ;  and  in  its  possession  we  seem  to  have  advanced  to  \ 
wealth  per  saltum.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  have  ;  but  wealth  so 
gained  is  sometimes  more  perilous  than  want.  There  is  great  I 
danger  that  in  using  analogies  borrowed  from  a  lower  sphere  of  \ 
life  to  illustrate  spiritual  truth  we  shall  press  the  analogy  and  j 
override  the  truth.  i 

In  dealing  with  this  most  vital  of  all  questions,  therefore,  I  shall  ' 

hope  to  win  the  reader  not  by  multiplying  analogies,  nor  by  point-  ( 
ing  out  resemblances  in  those  departments  of  nature  that  lie  most 

remote  from  each  other.   But,  assuming  that  we  are  least  liable  to  | 

variation  from  the.  truth  when  we  compare  things  that  are  by  na-  j 

ture  most  closely  related,  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a  consid-  ■ 
eration  of  the  moral  history  of  man,  and  try  to  show  that  methods 

disclose  themselves  in  its  successive  stages  which  afford  a  strong  ; 

corroboration  of  the  hypothesis  that  creation  and  salvation  are  but  j 

different  aspects  of  one  process ;  that  men  are  saved  not  by  being  ; 

snatched  out  of  the  process  of  the  world,  not  by  being  turned  back  , 

to  a  condition  previously  occupied  and  lost,  but  saved  into  a  higher  \ 

state  by  the  progressive  development  of  spiritual  life.  ; 

The  moral  history  of  man  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great  i 

epochs :  that  which  antedated  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of  j 

the  world,  and  that  which  is  subsequent  to  it.    One  great  con-  ] 

trast  of  these  two  periods  lies  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  i 

we  possess  concerning  them.    The  former  is,  to  a  great  extent,  | 

prehistoric.     The  latter  is  historic.    The  former,  presenting  us  '\ 

with  a  variety  of  results  of  the  most  interesting  character,  reveals  \ 

but  little  as  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  have  sprung.    The  \ 

latter  lays  before  us  the  whole  course  of  its  history  from  the  j 

feeblest  beginnings  to  the  present  time.    Any  interpretation  of  \ 
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the  former  period,  therefore,  commends  itself  to  us  in  so  far  as  it 
harmonizes  with  the  most  approved  construction  of  the  latter. 
The  better  known  must  be  the  justification  of  theories  with  regard 
to  the  less  known. 

As  to  the  beginnings  of  the  former  period,  the  Bible  gives  us 
some  very  important  information  embodied  in  a  figurative  account 
of  the  great  ethical  event  of  the  race.  From  this  theology  has 
constructed  its  conception  of  man  before  and  after  the  Fall.  Now 
I  think  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  doctrine  or  conception  that 
takes  its  departure  from  a  figure  must  always  be  open  to  modifi- 
cation. 

In  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  figure  as  authority  its  right  to  exist- 
ence is  hypothetical ;  and  neither  by  the  rules  of  logic  nor  of  morals 
can  those  who  hold  it  be  justified  in  refusing  to  entertain  addi- 
tional light  from  any  source.  The  principles  of  evolution  offer  a 
revised  interpretation  of  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  based 
upon  the  careful  study  of  an  older  revelation  from  the  same  au- 
thor, —  a  revelation  which  men  have  only  begun  to  learn  to  read 
in  these  latter  days.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  this  interpretation, 
though  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  traditional  one,  does  no 
violence  to  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Fall,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, brings  out  all  the  proportions  of  that  narrative  with  greater 
strength  and  fullness  of  meaning,  while  it  throws  a  flood  of  light 
forward,  illuminating  the  whole  realm  of  salvation. 

The  certain  information  conveyed  in  the  narrative  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  fairly  summarized  as  follows : 
There  was  a  time  when  man  was  morally  innocent.  But  he  did 
not  remain  in  this  condition.  He  lost  his  innocence,  and  became 
a  guilty  sinner.  This  came  about  through  the  dawning  of  a  moral 
sense  in  man,  a  temptation,  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  a  great 
moral  illumination.  Now  in  the  expansion  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Fall  theology  has  emphasized  two  of  these  factors,  but  has 
failed  to  let  the  others  have  much  influence  upon  its  deductions. 
If  it  had  given  the  same  prominence  to  the  fact  of  moral  illumina- 
tion that  it  allowed  to  temptation  and  disobedience,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  not -yet-moral  man  presented  to  us  as  a  developed, 
positively  moral  being,  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to  it. 

Evolution  calls  attention  to  this  neglected  factor.  It  even 
makes  it  the  prominent  one.  It  represents  it  as  the  new,  hitherto 
unevolved  principle  which,  entering  in,  changed  the  character  of 
other  principles  that  had  long  been  active  in  the  world.  Before 
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this  moral  enlightenment  temptation  was  only  desire ;  disobedience  i 

was  simple  inadvertence.  In  its  absence  man  could  not  have  be-  \ 
come  a  sinner  by  any  number  of  acts  transgressing  the  moral 

law  as  we  know  it.    Animals  constantly  perform  actions  which  ; 

would  render  them  sinners  if  they  occupied  the  moral  position  to  ^ 

which  man  has  been  advanced.    From  being  innocent  they  would,  \ 

if  thus  advanced,  without  any  change  in  their  actions,  become  j 

thieves  and  murderers  ;  they  would  be  cruel,  intemperate,  incestu-  j 

ous,  base,  sordid.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  impossi-  | 

ble  for  man  to  be  a  holy  or  righteous  being  without  the  incoming  J 
of  this  new  element  of  moral  consciousness  which  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  the  Fall  describes. 

In  giving  prominence  to  this  fundamental  condition  of  sin  and 

righteousness,  therefore,  evolution  brings  distinctly  before  us  the  I 

important  fact  that  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  emphasiz-  | 

ing  as  the  Fall  was  a  result  of  the  rise  of  man  ;  and  that  the  rise  ' 
is  by  far  the  more  important  aspect  of  this  great  crisis.  It  was  the 
entrance  of  that  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 

into  the  world.    It  was  the  birth  of  conscience.    It  was  man's  ; 

first  intimation  of  contact  with  God.    It  rendered  possible  the  \ 

new  creature  in  Christ,  the  partaking  of  the  tree  of  eternal  life,  ] 

when  the  fullness  of  time  should  come.  j 

The  lighting  up  of  this  side  of  the  story  makes  it,  I  grant,  a  < 

different  thing ;  but  it  does  not  render  it  less  difficult  to  harmo-  ■ 

nize  with  our  belief  in  a  loving  and  all-wise  Being,  the  same  yes-  ' 
terday  and  to-day  and  forever,  who  has  foreseen  the  end  from  the 

beginning,  and  whose  plans  realize  themselves  without  failure.    It  j 

relieves  us  of  the  conception  of  a  God  whose  purposes  were  thwarted  i 

by  the  willfulness  of  his  creatures.    It  makes  the  Fall,  sin,  an  j 

incident  in  the  elevation  of  the  creature  to  a  higher  grade  of  ex-  j 

istence.  j 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  the  j 

rise  of  man  in  the  scale  of  being  are  not  the  aspects  of  the  Fall  | 
which  the  narrative  itself  or  the  history  of  this  period  emphasizes. 
But,  "  TrpuiTov  rfj  <f>v(T€L  ea-xarov  rrj  yeviaei."    We  are  at  the  beginning 

of  a  great  process,  which  is  to  be  traced  from  its  inception  to  the  ; 
advent  of  its  final  stage.    And,  naturally  enough,  the  narrative, 

while  embodying  all  the  vital  elements  of  the  situation,  gives  ' 
prominence  to  those  which  first  in  the  order  of  development  be- 
came active.    The  immediate  result  of  moral  enlightenment  was 

the  realization  of  moral  evil.    And  the  knowledge  of  good,  though  ■ 

it  came  at  the  same  time,  is  in  the  story  related  to  evil  as  a  back-  j 
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ground  of  light  is  related  to  a  foreground  in  which  darker  figures 
represent  action. 

From  our  position  of  Christian  enlightenment  we  know  as  a 
certainty  that  which  was  only  vaguely  hinted  at  in  the  earlier 
record,  namely,  that  the  human  race  will  triumph  over  evil  and 
realize  the  possibilities  opened  before  it  in  the  knowledge  of  good. 
And  just  as  a  man  in  reviewing  the  events  of  a  successful  life  will 
often  fasten  upon  moments  which  at  the  time  seemed  pregnant 
with  evil  as  the  crises  which  forced  him  into  the  working  out  of 
a  higher  destiny,  so  the  true  significance  of  the  Fall  is  flashed 
upon  us  by  the  light  of  our  later  experience;  and  we  find  the 
fullest  justification  for  the  position  that  in  its  highest  and  most 
enduring  aspects  it  was  the  rise  of  man. 

But  we  must  not  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  later  era 
tni  we  have  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  condition  into 
which  man  was  brought  by  "  the  fall."  What,  in  other  words, 
does  evolution  make  of  sin  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  is 
no  risk  in  saying  that  evolution  would  characterize  sin  as  pro- 
gressive. It  came  into  the  world  as  the  result  of  a  moral  enlight- 
enment that  has  extended  only  very  gradually  over  the  wide  area 
of  conduct  which  it  now  covers.  The  study  of  historic  man  leads 
us  to  believe  that  sin,  as  an  abstract  idea,  had  no  existence  in  his 
mind  till  long  after  he  had  recognized  it  in  many  concrete  forms  ; 
and  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  confined  to  some  definite 
central  spot  of  behavior.  With  regard  to  some  one  alternative, 
he  became  conscious  that  the  choice  of  a  particular  course  of 
action  was  superior  to  the  choice  of  its  opposite,  and  that  the 
recognition  of  superiority  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  obligation. 

This  position  is  fully  indorsed  in  the  Scriptural  account.  Man 
might  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  save  one.  It  was  only  in 
relation  to  one  particular  act  that  he  felt  the  "  thou  shalt  not "  of 
conscience.  This  feeling  was  not  as  yet  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  It  was  its  dim  foreshadowing.  It  contained  the  inti- 
mations of  a  world  not  yet  realized.  Knowledge  came  with  action. 
Disobedience  to  conscience  brought  remorse,  and  remorse  illu- 
minated the  fallen  as  well  as  the  higher  possible  self  that  might 
have  been.  Once  awakened,  this  moral  sense  extended  itself  with 
the  ever-widening  relations  of  life,  and  with  the  increase  of  the 
self -reflective  power  in  man. 

But  does  evolution  offer  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  man 
chose,  in  so  many  cases,  the  downward  instead  of  the  upward 
course?    I  think  it  has  a  very  natui-al  ot^'.   It  is  a  fact  of  nature, 
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as  well  as  a  truth  of  revelation,  tliat  God  has  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  —  things  that  are  not 
to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  And  if  we  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  period  during  which  moral  evil  has  sway  in  the  world  is 
the  period  of  the  minority  of  the  principle  that,  in  its  fully  de- 
veloped strength,  is  to  triumph  over  evil,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  sin.  Unmoral  man  was,  according  to  evolution,  a 
creature  of  very  positive  qualities,  a  self-poised,  energetic  being 
of  strongly  developed  tendencies.  He  had  roughed  it  in  the 
world,  he  had  won  his  title  to  existence  by  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  his  environment,  and  had  thus  matured  habits  and  instincts 
that  bore  him  along  in  certain  well-defined  lines  of  action  with  a 
force  not  easily  turned  or  thwarted. 

Into  this  vigorous  life  comes  the  new  principle,  the  dawning  of 
the  spiritual  nature.  It  comes  not  with  the  power  of  the  rushing, 
mighty  wind,  but  as  a  "  still,  small  voice."  It  comes  as  an  inter- 
ruption, as  a  command  to  refrain  from  doing  something  that  the 
whole  strong  current  of  the  man's  past  life  urges  him  to  do.  It 
comes  as  an  authority  external  to  the  soul,  even  though  it  arises 
within  it.  This  peculiarity  of  conscience,  though  it  is  never  fully 
explained  till  man  has  advanced  to  the  knowledge  that  God  works 
within  him,  is  characteristic  of  its  least  developed  stages.  It 
may  appeal  to  man  as  duty  to  parents  or  offspring,  as  the  com- 
mand of  a  divinely  commissioned  government,  or  as  the  insistence 
of  an  alter  ego^  —  a  better  possible  self,  that  ought  to  be  realized. 
But  in  every  form  it  stands  apart  from  the  actual  self  as  having 
separate  and  divergent  interests.  It  makes  light  of  the  authority 
of  the  self  in  subjection  to  which  primitive  man  has  lived,  fought 
his  battles,  and  conquered  his  enemies ;  it  pronounces  this  self  to 
be  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  remains  the  end  instead  of  becoming  the 
means  to  higher  things.  It  insists  upon  subordinating  it.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  natural  rebellion  of  the  ego  that  is  in  possession. 
All  that  self-assertion,  that  amour  propre^  that  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  on  the  plane  now  occupied, 
rises  up  to  contest  the  higher  promptings  of  conscience. 

But,  besides  this,  there  is  in  our  members  a  deep-seated  physical 
basis  for  sin,  a  vis  inertia^  which  works  against  the  stimulus  of 
the  Spirit.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  state  of  passivity,  but  rather 
the  tendency  to  continue  in  the  direction  of  an  impulse  imparted, 
of  a  momentum  already  acquired.  In  the  moral  sphere  this  be- 
comes obstinacy,  but  when  regarded  merely  as  the  characteristic 
of  a  physical  organism,  it  is  a  tendency  to  the  flow  of  energy  in 
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the  lines  of  more  or  less  permanently  established  and  localized  I 
function.    By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vital  expenditure  of  ! 
each  day,  even  in  a  somewhat  varied  life,  follows  the  thoroughfares  i 
of  habit,  of  unconscious  and  almost  mechanical  routine.    It  is,  as  j 
a  rule,  only  a  most  inconsiderable  part  that  goes  to  the  modifica-  1 
tion  or  improvement  of  this  routine.    A  man  may  be  exceedingly  \ 
active  within  the  lines  of  established  function  without  much  real  i 
effort.    Given  health,  and  a  not  too  difficult  environment,  and  life 
courses  along  the  well-worn  channels  not  only  of  the  vegetative 
processes  of  the  body,  but  also  of  conscious  labor,  with  a  sense 
of  exhilaration.     A  slight  element  of  change  adds  zest  to  this  ■ 
routine,  but  whenever  the  volume  of  vitality  is  to  any  considerable  ' 
extent  diverted  from  this  to  the  formation  of  new  and  more  elab- 
orate functions  there  is  pain.    There  is  first  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  \ 
craving.    Each  depleted  nerve-centre  cries  out,  in  its  own  way, 
against  the  cutting  short  of  its  accustomed  supply  of  vital  stimulus.  | 
It  besieges  the  will  to  break  down,  if  possible,  the  new  order  of  j 
things,  and  this  internal  warfare  destroys  the  careless  flow  of  life.  \ 
Nor  is  this  all. 

To  the  pain  of  repression,  again,  is  added  that  of  constructive  ! 

effort,  the  effort  to  realize  a  positive  morality.    A  late  writer  on  j 

ethics  has  well  said :  "  Morality  is  internal.  The  moral  law  has  j 
to  be  expressed  in  the  form,  he  this^  not  in  the  form,  do  thisy  ^ 

It  involves  not  a  change  of  outward  behavior  merely,  the  con-  \ 

ducting  of  life  into  new  channels,  but  more  than  this,  the  making  | 

of  the  channels  themselves.    But  does  morality  call  upon  man  to  \ 
make  these  channels  ?    It  certainly  does.    And,  under  God,  he 
has  the  power  to  make  them.    He  can  make  them,  it  is  true,  only 
by  indirection.    But  he  has  the  assurance,  both  of  nature  and  of 
revelation,  that  if,  in  the  determinations  of  his  will,  accompanied 

by  appropriate  activities,  he  obeys  the  higher  law,  at  first  with  j 

difficulty  and  pain,  the  Spirit,  working,  as  it  were,  in  the  wake  of  | 

those  efforts,  will  conduct  them  to  the  highest  constructive  results.  ' 

I  am  not  supposing  that  primitive  man  understands  all  this  any  I 
more  than  a  little  child  understands  it.    In  each  case  a  command 

is  recognized,  and  a  strong  resistance  is  experienced.  i 

But  now  we  must  carefully  discriminate  between  this  natural  j 
reluctance,  this  opposition  of  the  old  nature,  and  sin.    Sin  cannot 

be  a  physical  product,    ^ould  we  adopt  the  evolution  of  Professor  i 

Huxley,  and  of  Mr.  Spencer,  which  sees  in  man's  conviction  of  \ 

responsibility  an  illusion,  then,  indeed,  sin  itself  would  be  an  | 

1  Science  of  Ethics,  Leslie  Stephen.  ' 
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illusion.  But  to  the  evolution  that  recognizes  moral  free  agency 
as  a  real  factor,  sin  also  is  a  reality.  It  enters  the  world  for  the 
first  time  when  a  conscious  free  agent  chooses  to  realize  self  on  a 
lower  plane  than  that  indicated  hy  conscience.  It  enters  not  in 
its  fully  developed  positive  form,  but  as  a  refusal  rather  than  a 
determination,  a  rejection  of  the  higher  rather  than  a  deliberate 
choice  of  the  lower.  But  its  more  positive  form  is  anon  brought 
out  by  the  insistence  of  conscience,  which  has  come  to  stay  and 
fight  out  the  battle  to  the  end.  This  insistence  produces  annoy- 
ance, opposition,  and,  in  some,  a  willful  determination  to  persist 
in  the  chosen  way  of  disobedience.  Its  language  is:  "I  do  not 
want  to  rise  to  higher  things  ;  I  will  not  rise  ;  1  will  live  my  life 
as  it  pleases  me  to  live  it,  without  regard  to  the  commands  or 
threatenings  of  this  intruder." 

But  the  great  majority  of  men  assume  no  such  position.  Some 
assent,  and  mean  to  follow ;  and,  in  a  halting  way,  do  follow  the 
voice  of  the  guide  that  ever  strives  to  draw  them  higher.  Their 
lives  are  not  all  obedience,  nor  all  disobedience,  but  their  abiding 
choice  is  to  obey.  There  are  others,  not  a  small  number,  who 
settle  down  into  a  middle  course  that  gives  a  measure  of  peace. 
Man  has  the  power  not  only  to  resist  conscience,  but  the  far  more 
dangerous  power  of  evading  it.  He  who  is  engaged  in  a  recognized, 
embittered  warfare  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  soul  is  in  a  less 
perilous  way  than  he  who  has  succeeded  in  paralyzing  that  side  of 
his  nature  which  is  sensitive  to  the  motions  of  the  Spirit.  In- 
genious as  men  have  always  been  in  discovering  narcotics  for  the 
body,  their  skill  in  this  direction  is  probably  more  than  matched 
by  the  variety  and  potency  of  their  inventions  for  deadening  the 
nerves  of  the  soul.  Some  of  these  are  natural,  like  simple  neglect ; 
some  are  highly  artificial,  like  formal  and  soulless  religions.  Some 
are  gross,  like  sensual  pleasures  ;  others  are  of  the  utmost  refine- 
ment, —  garments  of  self -righteousness,  of  delicate  texture.  But 
the  result  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  Sin,  except  on  occasions,  in- 
stead of  being  a  painful,  disturbing  element,  is  like  a  dull,  inert 
parasite  that  vegetates  in  the  soul,  appropriating  its  nourishment, 
battening  on  its  life,  but  making  little  stir. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  idea  of  salvation,  the  power  that 
makes  for  the  rescue  and  realization  of  the  higher  life,  which  sin 
tends  to  destroy.  Must  we,  to  find  this  element  at  work,  leave 
the  first  period  behind  us  ?  Was  there  no  salvation  before  Christ 
died  ?  Let  us  see  what  we  mean  by  the  word.  If  we  understand 
by  it  a  complete  triumph  over  evil,  in  the  full  realization  of  man's 
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higher  possibilities,  we  must  say  that  neither  in  the  one  period  nor 
in  the  other  is  there  salvation  on  earth.  But  if  we  apprehend  it 
as  a  process  that  moves  toward  its  fulfillment,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  that  govern  the  growth  of  other  things  and  principles,  we 
may  discern  its  efficiency  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Taking  the  largest  view  of  it,  we  may  see  that  elements  making 
for  salvation  were  present  at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  though  it  came  through  transgression,  was 
the  beginning  of  salvation.  It  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
rescue  of  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  soul.  Whether  these 
possibilities  might  have  been  developed  otherwise  it  is  idle  to 
inquire.  That  they  were  developed  in  the  race  through  sin  is 
matter  of  sacred  history,  and  the  experience  of  the  individual  in- 
dorses the  truth  of  the  record.  If  this  involves  us  in  the  assump- 
tion that  good  may  somehow  grow  from  a  root  of  evil,  or  be  in- 
extricably associated  with  evil,  we  are  not  thereby  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  actual  world  of  our  experience,  nor  with  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  Judas  and 
Caiaphas  were  important  links  in  the  later  history  of  the  great 
redemption,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  the  earlier.  We  are  only 
caught  in  the  metaphysical  difficulty  of  being  unable  to  make  the 
joints  of  our  fragmentary  abstractions  fit  into  each  other.  We 
are  confused  in  one  of  those  illusory  cross-roads  of  thought  which, 
according  to  our  calculations,  ought  to  connect  the  main  lines  of 
our  reasoning,  but  which  experimental  reason  has  proved  to  be 
labyrinthine. 

But,  even  if  we  take  a  more  restricted  view,  and  search  for  the 
fruits  of  the  process,  we  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  From  "righteous 
Abel "  on  through  all  the  dark  periods  of  the  world's  history,  the 
creative  work  of  salvation  has  unmistakably  declared  itself.  We 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  expect  to  find  the  fuUy  developed  Christian 
type  of  man  in  pre-Christian  centuries,  but  we  do  find  the  disposi- 
tion that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  develops  into  Christianity. 
The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  not  identical  in  all  ages.  The  higher 
law  of  Christ  has  brought  into  view,  and  highly  honored,  virtues 
that  were  hardly  recognized  under  the  old  dispensation.  Long- 
suffering  and  meekness  were,  so  to  speak,  nebula  in  the  field  of 
man's  moral  vision,  until  the  powerful  lens  of  the  great  teacher 
was  turned  upon  them.  But  love,  joy,  peace,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  temperance,  fortitude,  were  recognized  and  cultivated 
by  some,  in  obedience  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit. 

That  all  these  elements  of  salvation  were  at  work  in  some  of 
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the  descendants  of  Abraham  no  one  who  has  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment can  for  a  moment  doubt.  And  wherever  the  religious 
history  of  other  nations  is  read  with  a  sympathetic  human  interest, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  conviction  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  He  has  had  those  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  but,  according  to  their  enlight- 
enment, have  feared  Him,  and  in  some  measure  worked  righteous- 
ness.^ "  I  like  life,"  says  Mencius,  "  and  I  also  like  righteous- 
ness ;  but  if  the  two  are  not  to  be  retained  together,  I  let  go  life 
and  hold  to  righteousness."  The  ethical  systems  wrought  out  by 
generations  of  earnest  men,  under  the  different  civilizations,  are 
of  themselves  evidence  that  during  all  those  centuries  of  relative 
darkness  the  Spirit  of  God  was  working  with  men,  disturbing, 
rebuking,  alarming  them,  because  of  their  sins,  encouraging  and 
sustaining  them  in  their  righteous  efforts,  and  ever  pointing  them 
to  a  higher  ideal  for  their  attainment. 

But,  in  this  view,  what  becomes  of  the  lofty  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity ?    Did  it  bring  nothing  new  into  the  world  ? 

We  are  confronted  here  with  a  question  of  the  very  same  order 
as  that  which  meets  us  at  the  emergence  of  man  from  a  creature 
that  is  not  man.  It  is  frequently  put  in  this  form :  "  Have  we  • 
here  a  difference  of  hind  or  only  a  difference  of  degree  f  "  A 
more  unsatisfactory  question  could  hardly  be  framed,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  test  by  which  to  settle  what  constitutes  a  dif- 
ference of  kind.  When  simple  elements  unite  to  form  a  chem- 
ical compound,  there  results,  we  say,  a  difference  of  kind  ;  but  as 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  differences  of  condition  and  pro- 
portion, it  may  be  objected  that  the  compound  is  not  really,  but 
only  apparently,  a  new  substance.  The  true  question  for  us  to 
ask  about  Christianity  is  this :  Does  its  newness  consist  in  the 
presence  of  an  absolutely  new,  simple  element  in  the  world,  or  is 
it  a  new  condition  of  things  and  higher  functions  brought  about 
by  differences  of  relation  and  proportion  ?  To  answer  this,  we 
must  compare  both  the  facts  and  the  order  of  the  facts  under 
Christianity  with  those  of  the  antecedent  period. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Man  entered  the  realm  of 
morals  through  the  gate  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  By 
this  knowledge  he  was  made  to  partake  of  the  divine  nature,  not 
simply  potentially,  but  actually.  Now,  turning  to  the  later  stage 
of  moral  creation,  what  do  we  find  to  be  its  first  step  or  prime 

1  In  such  passages  as  John  x.  16,  and  Matt.  xxv.  37-41,  Christ  seems  to  refer 
distinctly  to  this  class. 
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condition?  The  very  same, — moral  enlightenment.  Man  is  not 
snatched  out  of  the  process  which  was  begun  when  the  eyes  of 
the  race  were  opened ;  but  he  is  carried  on  to  a  higher  stage  of 
the  same  process.  He  is  brought  once  more  to  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  When  the  aged  Simeon,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  was  inspired 
to  prophesy,  not  simply  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel,"  but,  further,  "Behold,  this  child  is  set 
for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel."  Now  it  is  not 
the  word  "  fall "  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  calling  attention  to 
this  prophecy.  The  word  stands  for  a  fact ;  and  this  fact  has  been 
realized,  not  only  in  the  experience  of  Israel,  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom,  with  a  fullness  which  justifies  us  in  desig- 
nating the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  world  as  a  fall. 

Like  the  first  great  ethical  event  of  the  race,  it  was  preemi- 
nently and  distinctively  a  great  moral  illumination.  Like  that 
also,  it  was  a  moral  condemnation  of  the  profoundest  significance. 
It  was  an  intensified  repetition  of  the  primal  revelation  of  man  to 
himself  as  a  moral  being.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  same 
agencies.  The  revealer  is  the  same  in  both.  Conscience,  the 
light  that  lightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  is  also 
the  eternal  Logos  that,  in  the  form  of  man,  preached  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Like  that  earlier  revelation,  it  came  not  all  at 
once,  nor  independently  of  man's  cooperation.  It  came  first  as  a 
degree  of  light  communicated  from  without;  but  this  was  de- 
veloped into  a  deep  and  abiding  race-consciousness  only  when  it 
had  been  acted  upon.  It  began  with  the  preaching  of  John. 
His  baptism  unto  repentance  was  the  symbolical  representation 
and  prophecy  of  that  destructive  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  likened  to  fire,  a  baptism  of  moral  light,  that  by  convincing 
men  of  righteousness  and  sin  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  moral 
despair. 

The  first  great  wave  of  this  illumination  comes  through  Christ's 
teachings.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  took  the  law  of  Moses 
and  spiritualized  its  letter  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  righteous- 
ness appear  impossible.  By  carrying  the  discrimination  of  good 
and  evil  into  the  motives  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  he  dis- 
closed to  all  those  who  could  understand  the  language  of  the  Spirit 
their  absolute  and  hopeless  unrighteousness.  The  Apostle  Paul 
vividly  describes  the  depth  of  the  fall  which  this  illumination  of 
the  law  was  fitted  to  bring  about  in  a  man  who  had  the  moral  dis- 
cernment and  honesty  to  receive  it.    "I  had  not  known  sin,  but 
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by  the  law."  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once  ;  but  when  the 
commandment  came  sin  revived  and  I  died.  And  the  command- 
ment which  was  ordained  to  life  I  found  to  be  unto  death."  But 
to  only  a  few  select  souls  could  this  lighting  up  of  the  law  of  Moses 
carry  conviction  and  rouse  such  a  knowledge  of  righteousness  and 
sin  as  should  prepare  and  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  in 
Christian  salvation. 

No  "  Thou  shalt  not "  could  be  made  to  carry  the  meaning  of 
that  positive  injunction,  "  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you^ 
This  brief  commandment  makes  the  whole  life  of  Christ  a  stand- 
ing condemnation  of  every  man  who  accepts  Him  as  the  truth. 
To  love  men  as  Christ  loved  them  sets  before  every  one  of  his 
followers  a  hopeless  standard.  Here  is  light  indeed,  not  of  a  sav- 
ing but  of  a  destructive  character.  To  every  conscientious  soul  it 
lays  bare  its  selfishness  in  a  way  that  kills.  But  even  this  is  not 
the  extent  of  the  Christian  fall.  The  teaching  and  the  life  may 
stir  a  response  and  produce  conviction  in  men  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  responding  to  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  and  of  ren- 
dering an  imperfect  obedience  to  it.  But  the  inefficacy  of  such 
knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  was  clearly 
discerned  and  pointed  out  by  our  Saviour.  "  This  people's  heart 
is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes 
they  have  closed."  There  was  a  far  more  powerful  instrument  of 
conviction  in  reserve. 

As  in  the  first  fall,  so  in  the  second,  the  deep  abiding  impres- 
sion of  the  nature  of  sin  was  to  be  developed  and  stamped  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  race  by  its  own  act.  The  crime  of  the 
first  disobedience  was  to  be  reenacted  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. "  This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil."  The  holiness  of  God,  that  at  first  had  feebly 
declared  itself  in  conscience,  is  now  declared  fully  and  clearly  in 
the  form  of  a  perfect  humanity,  and  the  result  is  an  outbreak  of 
hostility  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  most  potent  forces 
of  the  physical  world  may  slumber  for  ages  in  absolute  inactivity 
and  give  no  sign  of  their  presence  till  brought  into  contact  with 
some  element  that  sets  them  free.  It  is  the  same  with  moral 
forces.  "  The  world  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hateth  because  I 
testify  of  it  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil."  Perfect  righteous- 
ness coming  into  a  world  of  sin  demonstrated  the  nature  of  sin ; 
and  by  so  doing  it  provided,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  powerful 
organ  of  conviction  and  the  most  expressive  medium  of  confes- 
sion. 
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Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  trace  the  relations  which  this  Chris- 
tian fall  sustained  to  the  previous  and  subsequent  development  of 
the  race.  Can  we  discover  in  this  morally  destructive  work  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  great  world-process?  I  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  continuation  of  that  process  in  the  line  of 
moral  and  spiritual  elevation,  independently  of  such  an  experi- 
ence, is  inconceivable.  Every  advance  in  the  perception  of  right- 
eousness involves  the  perception  of  deficiency.  The  whole  world, 
organic  and  inorganic,  moves  by  attractions  and  repulsions.  In 
sensible  organisms  progress  is  dependent  upon  an  impelling  power 
that  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  called  dissatisfaction.  This  is 
often  the  spring  of  effort  even  in  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  ob- 
ject of  desire.  It  is  this  that  spurs  flagging  energies  by  making 
the  pain  of  endurance  seem  greater  than  the  pain  of  conflict. 
Kesponse  to  environment,  adjustment  of  disturbed  relations,  is  the 
expression  of  this  principle  in  the  lower  sphere.  In  a  higher  we 
call  it  a  quickening  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  new 
enlightenment  that  pours  in  upon  man  with  the  Christian  fall 
radically  alters  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  an  ideal  self,  to 
society,  to  God.  It  has  thrown  his  whole  existence,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  joint.  His  moral  environment  produces  restlessness  and 
pain  at  every  point.  He  must  make  a  supreme  effort  to  rise  to 
something  higher  or  morally  perish ;  for  besides  the  pain  of  the 
present  there  is  a  sense  of  peril,  the  shadow  of  an  impending 
calamity  and  the  loss  of  everything. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
our  inquiry.  But  it  does  not  fully  answer  it.  A  sense  of  present 
or  impending  evil  cannot  act  as  a  stimulus  except  it  be  so  propor- 
tioned to  the  mind  as  not  to  destroy  hope.  Otherwise  it  is  simply 
paralyzing  and  despair  -  producing ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  effect  of  the  Christian  fall.  How  shall  we  account  for  this 
excess,  as  it  would  seem,  of  moral  illumination  ? 

To  answer  this  we  must  advance  to  a  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tinctive positive  elements  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  fall  is, 
in  the  first  place,  adjusted  to  the  proclamation  of  a  full  and 
free  forgiveness  of  sins,  —  a  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  case  of 
men  who  have  still  a  career  of  moral  effort  before  them.  There- 
fore, the  integrity  of  the  principle  hitherto  followed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  race,  that  of  making  men  make  themselves,  requires 
that  a  full  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  equally  full  recognition  of  the  perfect  and  unchangeable 
holiness  of  God.    The  object  to  be  attained  by  salvation  is  moral 
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character.  This  can  be  produced  only  in  and  through  voluntary 
choice.  But  the  true  choice  that  constitutes  and  produces  the  ideal 
character  is  conditioned  upon  the  perception  of  a  true  ideal  as  the 
object  of  choice.  But  the  ideals  of  men  are  not  fixed  ;  they  are  for- 
ever on  the  move,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Inborn  disposition,  in- 
dulged inclination,  habitual  attention,  help  to  make  them  what  they 
are ;  and  more  or  less  consciously  men  exercise  a  selective  control 
over  the  elements  of  their  moral  representations  so  as  to  make  their 
ideals  conform  to  lower  schemes  of  excellence,  not  too  remote  or 
too  difficult.  There  can  be  no  assured  progress,  therefore,  unless 
there  be  some  standard  which  shall  draw  the  ever-forming  ideal 
upward. 

But  full  and  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  while  it  relieves  men  of  the 
burdens  of  the  past,  is,  as  regards  the  future,  relaxing  and  ideal- 
obscuring.  To  prevent  its  acting  in  this  mischievous  way,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  inseparably  joined  with  an 
impression  of  the  true,  the  remote,  the  infinitely  difficult  ideal  of 
God.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 
So  that  he  who  receives  Christ  in  his  teachings,  in  his  life  of  self- 
denying  ministry,  in  the  fullness  of  his  divine  antithesis  to  the 
human  life  that  surrounded  Him,  and  who  recognizes  in  the  hos- 
tility that  slew  Him  the  manifestation  of  our  common  sinful  nature, 
realises  and  expresses  all  that  which  men  incoherently  and  with  a 
haK-consciousness  expressed  under  the  earlier  dispensation  by  sac- 
rifices and  purifications. 

One  who  thus  receives  Christ  lives  in  the  light.  He  cannot 
confuse  God's  ideal  with  his  own.  He  cannot  bring  the  right- 
eousness of  God  down  to  his  own  level.  He  can  receive  forgive- 
ness at  the  hands  of  Christ  only  as  the  inseparable  adjunct  of 
the  command,  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  No  deliverance  from  the  penalties  of  sin  can 
satisfy  him.  He  must  rise  to  that  higher  form  of  salvation  which 
rescues  from  sin  itself.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains why  an  apparently  excessive  and  despair-producing  degree 
of  moral  enlightenment  was  necessary. 

But  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  The  mere  fact  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  apparent  excess  of  moral  light  does  nothing  to  relieve 
our  difficulty  with  regard  to  its  destructive  nature.  The  forgive- 
ness of  sins  that  are  past  does  not  furnish  the  power  to  overcome 
in  the  future.  The  light  that  makes  forgiveness  possible  leaves 
the  forgiven  soul  more  discouraged  than  ever  in  view  of  the  higher 
morality  revealed  to  it.    We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
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question  of  tlie  Apostle  Paul,  "  Did  then  that  which  was  good  be- 
come death  unto  me  ?  "  His  answer  is,  "  I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  ..."  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
deathJ"  In  other  words,  the  excess  of  moral  light  is  adjusted  not 
simply  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  to  something  that  gives  life 
and  hope  in  even  greater  volume  than  it  gives  despair,  that  is,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  constructive  work  of  Christianity,  —  "  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life." 

By  this  man  is  assured  that  he  is  not  expected  to  conquer  in  his 
own  strength,  but  that  the  Spirit  shall  work  within  him  ;  and  that 
faithful  striving  will,  through  God,  result  in  a  triumphant  ending, 
no  matter  how  great  the  discouragements  of  the  long  conflict. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  Christianity  there  is  developed  a  higher  ele- 
ment than  self-realization,  which  is  the  end  of  morality.  The  end 
of  religion  is  the  realization  of  one's  own  life  in  that  of  another,  — 
the  conscious  surrender  and  uniting  of  the  soul  which  has  lived  in 
conscious  separation.  The  power  that  works  with  us  is  not  an 
unconscious  energy ;  it  is  a  personality  that  links  itself  with  ours, 
—  that  pours  its  life-blood  into  our  veins  as  by  a  spiritual  trans- 
fusion. A  personality  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  love,  — 
a  love  that  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  and  the  end  of  our  being. 
From  Him  in  whom  all  fullness  dwells  our  lives  have  flowed,  and 
in  Him  all  our  desires,  aspirations,  and  highest  emotions  shall  find 
an  ever  widening  and  deepening  satisfaction.  This  is  the  outcome 
of  the  travail  of  the  human  soul.  Toward  this  consummation  the 
whole  history  of  man  and  every  adjustment  in  it  has  pointed. 
For  this  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  planted 
in  the  garden.  For  this  man  was  made  to  pass  through  the  deep 
spiritual  prostration  of  the  Christian  fall. 

Let  us  scrutinize  this  latter  part  of  the  history  that  we  may 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  that  sal- 
vation is  the  rescue  not  simply  of  man,  but  also  of  an  antecedent 
process,  from  miscarriage  and  failure.  Are  we  safe  in  affirming 
that  every  element  in  it  is  the  continuation  or  repetition  on  a 
higher  scale  of  a  factor  that  was  previously  energizing  in  the 
world  ?  May  we  describe  Christianity  as  a  vast  extension  and 
deepening  of  all  the  higher  ranges  of  human  consciousness,  by 
means  of  which  the  inpouring  of  divine  influence,  in  greatly  in- 
creased volume,  was  made  possible  ?  First,  as  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  Scripture 
itself  so  clearly  points  out  the  fact  that  when  man  approaches 
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God  through  Christ  he  experiences  and  expresses  that  which  his 
fathers  feebly  felt  and  imperfectly  expressed  through  sacrifices. 
By  this  higher  medium  of  expression  there  is  secured  not  simply 
a  concentration  of  thought  on  the  essential  meaning  of  sacrifice, 
as  a  recognition  of  sin  and  its  deserts  and  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  the  sinner  in  view  of  it,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  the 
clearing  away  of  the  relatively  low  conceptions  that  obscured  even 
while  they  revealed  God  to  the  more  ancient  worshiper. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  constructive  work  of  the  Spirit  ? 
When  Christ  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  He  speaking  of  the  continuation  of  a 
process?  When  He  promises  that  He  will  send  the  Spirit,  is  He 
thinking  of  an  influence  that  is  already  at  work  ?  Or  when  Paul 
affirms  that  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old 
things  are  passed  away  ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new,"  does 
he  at  the  same  time  conceive  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  moral 
life  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  thought  and  feeling  ?  I  believe 
the  whole  current  of  thought  in  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  record 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  compels  us  to  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative.  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive. 
Each  one  of  these  expressions  is  most  rationally  interpreted  when 
we  consider  it  as  having  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  meaning. 
The  importance  of  the  new  stage  of  enlightenment  and  develop- 
ment on  which  man  has  entered  cannot  be  over-estimated  or  over- 
stated. To  impress  that  importance  upon  us  the  very  strongest 
figures  which  language  affords  are  used.  But  let  us  remember 
that  our  Saviour  was  careful  to  represent  his  work  as  a  contin- 
uity. "  I  am  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil."  "  My  father 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work  ;  if  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  father 
believe  me  not."  The  Spirit  that  was  promised,  and  that  gave  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  its  presence  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  every- 
where identified  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  Paul, 
who  uses  such  strong  antithesis  to  express  the  transcendent  sig- 
nificance of  what  Christ  has  achieved,  does  not  fail  to  recognize  a 
vital  continuity  between  a  life  of  moral  endeavor  without  Christ 
and  the  higher  life  of  realization  in  Christ. 

Before  the  light  of  Christianity  dawned,  while  all  the  nations 
were  living  under  the  law,  men  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
First,  those  who  delighted  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man  and  made  partially  successful  efforts  to  obey  it ;  and,  second, 
those  who  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  and  were 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.    Judged  by  the  law  both  these 
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classes  are  concluded  under  sin  and,  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Christian  standard,  both,  in  so  far  as  they  receive  it,  are  morally 
slain.  They  become  morally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  help- 
less as  regards  the  future.  But  for  those  who  belong  to  the  for- 
mer class  the  new  birth  is  not  the  transformation  of  the  will,  for 
to  will  is  already  present,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good 
they  find  not.  It  is  for  them  the  implantation  of  a  new  principle 
of  action  through  the  avenue  of  the  mind.  They  are  begotten  of 
God  by  the  word  of  truth.  This  truth  is  received  by  the  rea- 
son, which  reacts  upon  it  till  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world  is 
changed. 

The  face  of  God  is  changed.  He  who  has  manifested  himself 
as  distant  in  his  holiness,  as  exacting  in  his  requirements,  shows 
himself  in  Christ  as  the  sustainer  and  the  Saviour  of  every  one 
who  wills  to  do  his  will.  Not  that  He  has  changed  his  character, 
or  his  purpose  concerning  us,  or  his  method  of  working.  He  has 
only  taken  away  the  dimness  from  our  eyes.  It  is  still  his  plan 
that  we  should  work  out  our  own  salvation.  He  casts  us  down  in 
our  own  esteem,  but  He  does  not  treat  with  contempt  the  children 
whom  He  has  made  in  his  own  image.  He  does  not  say,  "  Stand 
aside  ;  your  efforts  are  useless,  and  worse  than  useless  ;  the  ages 
past  have  demonstrated  this.  You  are  an  utter  and  total  failure, 
therefore  everything  is  changed.  You  may  yet  be  saved,  but  only 
by  resigning  yourself  to  the  Spirit,  who  will  do  everything  for 
you."  On  the  contrary,  the  same  God  who,  through  his  prophets, 
spoke  so  tenderly  to  his  ancient  people,  as  a  nation,  speaks  now 
with  the  same  consideration  to  every  individual  whose  soul  is 
morally  cast  down  within  him.  "  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench."  "  Fear  thou  not," 
He  said  to  Israel,  "  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God.  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea  I  will  help  thee,  yea  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  And  to 
us  He  says,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  but  "  my  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee."  And  the  true-hearted,  courageous  response 
of  the  soul  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  revelation  is  no  longer  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  but  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life.  The  Christian  fall  has  been  changed  into 
a  rising  again.  The  cross,  the  emblem  of  our  deepest  shame 
and  condemnation,  is  transformed  into  the  sign  of  victory.  It 
is  the  way  to  the  resurrection.  "  I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."   It  is  no 
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part  of  the  Christian  revelation  to  permanently  destroy  belief  in 
the  usefulness  of  human  efforts  or  in  the  efficiency  of  our  God- 
given  faculties,  but  to  restore  confidence  in  these,  and  infuse  into 
struggling  souls  the  sustaining  consciousness  that  their  labors  are 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  There  is  to  be  a  conquest  and  a  tri- 
umph, —  not  simply  the  triumph  of  God,  but  our  triumph  in  and 
through  God.  "  As  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God." 

Is  there,  then,  no  difference  between  the  old  dispensation*  and 
the  new  ?  If  the  Spirit  has  always  worked  with  man,  if  human 
efforts  for  good  have  always  been  supplemented  by  divine  aid, 
what  great  thing  has  Christianity  done  for  man  ?  It  has  done  this. 
It  has  made  the  individual  soul  a  conscious  worker  with  God.  It  is 
true  that  even  while  men  were  striving  to  reach  the  lower  standard 
it  was  their  privilege  to  believe  that  God  would  assist  them. 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary  ;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint."  But  in  view  of  the  higher 
standard  revealed  in  Christ,  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  separation  is  brought  out  with  a  fullness  unknown  to  the 
Old  Testament.  There  is  no  hope  except  in  close  conscious  com- 
munion with  the  Saviour  of  our  souls.  There  must-  be  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  dependence,  a  never-ceasing  reference  in  our 
thoughts  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  our  life  and  strength. 
This  is  the  essential  distinction,  the  very  life-principle  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  simply  the  means  to  an  end.  It  is  the  means 
and  the  end  also.  By  this  necessity  the  Word  of  God,  the  quick- 
ening principle,  penetrates  through  the  intellect  to  the  heart  and 
generates  that  principle  of  personal  love  which  is  not  only  a  power 
productive  of  new  life,  but  which  is  the  new  life  itself.  In  so  far 
as  this  is  developed  there  is  a  change  not  simply  of  the  intellectual 
view,  but  of  the  deepest  springs  of  desire.  The  soul  lives  no  more 
unto  itself,  even  its  ideal  self,  but  unto  Him  who  hath  died  for  it 
and  rose  again. 

This  consummation  is  indeed  a  something  unique  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  in  its  essence  new.  It  is  the  sublimation,  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  truest  affections  evolved  in  human  relationships; 
and  it  is  through  these  as  the  medium  of  expression  that  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  is  made  intelligible  to  us.  God's  love 
to  us  is  that  of  a  father,  our  love  to  Him  is  that  of  a  son.  The 
union  of  Christ  and  the  believer  is  that  of  the  most  perfect  friend- 
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ship.  The  evidence  of  our  having  passed  from  death  unto  life 
is  our  love  of  the  brethren. 

I  have  said,  in  passing,  that  this  rendering  of  salvation  is  in- 
dorsed not  only  by  Scripture  but  by  the  experience  of  every  Chris- 
tian. The  first  clear  revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  comes  to  every  individual  soul  through  transgression.  The 
light  and  moral  humiliation  of  Christianity  do  their  work  at  a 
later  stage.  Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  analogy.  The  whole  proc- 
ess is  repeated  again  and  again.  We  never  outgrow  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  frequent  appropriation  of 
its  stimulating  fruit  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  growth.  The 
Christian  fall  is  experienced,  not  indeed  every  time  we  are  guilty 
of  transgression,  but  every  time  our  eyes  are  opened  to  hitherto 
disregarded  imperfections  and  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  moral 
standard  ;  and  our  Christian  life  is  made  fuller  and  deeper  every 
time  we  are  impelled  by  our  sense  of  insufficiency  to  draw  more 
largely  on  the  strength  of  the  Saviour  of  our  spirits.  This  is  the 
divine  method  from  beginning  to  end.  "  Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.'* 

F,  H,  Johnson, 

Andover. 
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EDITORIAL. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  MODERN  COMPETITORS. 

in.  HUMANITARIANISM. 

"  HuMANiTARiANiSM  '*  seems  to  be  a  larger  and  more  satisfying  word 
than  "utility."  Utility  has  in  view  certain  practical  results  which  are 
attainable  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  maintains  that  happiness 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  social  welfare.  While  utility  may  there- 
fore be  consistent  as  a  theory,  it  appears  to  cover  only  a  portion  of  human 
relations  and  interests.  It  is  felt  that  the  well-being  of  men  includes 
more  than  can  be  compressed  into  the  useful  and  pleasurable.  There 
are  sentiments,  aspirations,  aesthetic  perceptions,  social  affinities,  sympa- 
thies, affections,  which  cannot,  without  a  forced  use  of  terms,  be  weighed 
by  utility  and  measured  by  happiness.  Many,  therefore,  who  are  not 
satisfied  with,  or  who  even  repudiate  utilitarian  theories,  as  savoring  un- 
pleasantly of  calculation,  prefer  to  enlarge  the  conception  of  duty  by  substi- 
tuting the  term  "  humanitarian,"  which  is  expressive  of  sentiment.  They 
will  admit  that  such  enlargement  of  the  field  of  duty  does  not  facilitate 
exact  definition  and  consistent  argument,  but  neither  do  they  care  if 
something  is  lost  in  those  directions,  provided  they  are  dealing  with  the 
great  facts  and  the  throbbing  life  of  humanity.  They  would  rather  leave 
some  gaps  in  a  philosophy  of  ethics,  so  long  as  they  move  on  the  cur- 
rents of  human  sympathy,  than,  for  the  sake  of  a  compact  theory,  to  al- 
low sentiment  to  harden  into  logic,  or  to  be  choked  in  the  narrowness 
of  utility. 

We  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  influence  and  claims  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  because  it  has  considerable  currency,  and  because  it  proclaims  its 
own  sufficiency  to  be  a  religion  or  to  take  the  place  of  religion.  It  is  a 
competitor  of  Christianity,  for  it  considers  the  gospel  superfluous,  or  even 
indifferent  and  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  We  shall  not 
attempt  a  precise  definition  of  humanitarianism,  but  shall  trust  to  a  de- 
scription of  its  object  and  results  for  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  As 
a  philosophy  of  social  morality  it  is  easily  refuted.  But  it  furnishes  a 
plausible  working  theory  of  conduct  which  captivates  many  earnest  per- 
sons who  are  moved  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason,  and  its  errors 
can  be  exposed  only  by  following  it  out  to  some  of  its  applications,  when 
it  will  be  discovered,  in  view  of  its  perversions  and  incompleteness,  to 
have  the  dangerous  characteristics  which  appear  whenever  a  half-truth  is 
substituted  for  the  whole  truth.  And  this  conclusion  will  be  reached  not 
only  when  its  extravagances  and  absurdities  are  seen,  but  also  when  its 
beauty,  dignity,  and  enthusiasm  are  recognized. 

The  attempt  to  exalt  humanitarianism  into  a  religion  has  failed  and 
is  now  generally  abandoned.    It  was  the  dream  of  Auguste  Comte  that 
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humanitarian  sentiments,  properly  directed,  would  develop  a  religious 
cultus,  with  times  and  places  of  worship,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  an 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Certain  days  in  the  year  would  be  observed 
as  saints'  days,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  scientists,  philosophers, 
and  poets.  Worship  would  find  a  worthy  object  in  the  ideal  of  humanity 
which  he  called  the  Great  Being.  Humanity  as  the  object  of  worship 
was  not  the  actual  humanity  of  the  past  or  present,  nor  the  best  that  has 
already  been  attained  by  men,  but  an  ideal  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
human  qualities  which  imagination  constructs  by  means  of  that  which 
existing  goodness  suggests.  This  ideal  would  be  the  object  both  of  wor- 
ship and  of  aspiration.  Comte's  expectation  was  that  all  the  religious 
sentiments  which  Christianity  vainly  attempts  to  meet  would  find  their 
complete  satisfaction  in  the  religion  of  humanity.  If  this  delusion 
had  not  already  been  dispelled,  it  would  have  been  brought  to  nothing 
in  the  notable  conflict  waged  about  three  years  ago  between  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Frederic  Harrison,  in  which  each  successfully  exhibited 
the  absurdity  of  the  religion  of  his  opponent.  Mr.  Harrison  in  ridicule 
of  the  religion  of  the  Unknowable  showed  that  it  could  have  no  power 
to  satisfy  struggling  men  and  women  in  need  of  comfort  and  strength. 
He  used  much  of  the  phraseology  of  a  Christian  in  describing  the  office 
of  religion.  But  Mr.  Spencer  exposed,  in  turn,  the  utter  incapacity  of 
humanity,  with  any  conception  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  facts,  to  be  an 
object  of  worship  and  trust.  He  showed  that  suffering,  sorrowing  hu- 
manity has  no  power  to  console  itself,  and  forced  Mr.  Harrison  to  the 
admission  that  his  religion  of  humanity  is  nothing  but  benevolence  to 
one's  fellow-creatures,  an  "  ecstatic  philanthropy."  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  humanity  itself  would  have  suggested  the  application  of 
religious  terms  and  the  rendering  of  worship  if  these  had  not  become 
familiar  from  Christian  sources.  The  religion  of  humanity  is  nothing 
but  an  abstract  conception  of  the  goodness  and  truth  which  is  found  in 
men,  a  recognition  of  their  absolute  value,  and  a  pale  personifiation  of 
them.  It  sees  in  man  a  dim  reflection  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  and  takes 
that  reflection  for  the  original  truth  and  holiness  of  God  himself.  As  a 
religion,  then,  Immanitarianism  does  not  now  appear  as  a  competitor  of 
Christianity.  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture  meet  on  Sunday  because  the 
day  is  free  from  engagements,  but  explicitly  disclaim  even  the  name  of 
religion. 

I.  The  sentiment  or  tendency  we  are  examining  does,  however,  com- 
pete with  Christianity  by  attempting  to  take  the  place  of  that  or  of  any 
other  religion,  and  thus  to  render  it  superfluous.  It  is  claimed  that  so- 
ciety can  get  on  perfectly  well  without  religion,  because  the  good  objects 
of  religion  are  better  secured  by  humanitarianism.  So  extreme  a  position 
is  sometimes  taken  as  that  Christianity  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to  human 
welfare,  and  thus  positively  injurious. 

Humanitarianism  claims  an  advantage,  first,  in  respect  to  the  supreme 
object  of  service.    It  professes  to  surpass  Christianity  in  having  a  more 
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definite  conception  of  its  object,  whether  the  comparison  be  made  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  as  the  supreme  object  of  regard,  or  of  man  as 
the  great  object  of  endeavor.  The  absolute,  it  is  argued,  is  remote,  vague, 
unknowable.  Christian  theologians  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  grounds 
of  belief  in  God,  nor  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  Absolute  Being 
in  whom  they  try  to  believe.  But  humanity  is  near,  distinct,  intelligible. 
Actual  humanity  is  known  by  observation  of  others  and  by  self-knowledge. 
Ideal  humanity  is  easily  imagined,  for  it  is  only  the  perfection  of  a  good- 
ness which  already  has  a  beginning  in  society.  Christ  must  be  consid- 
ered a  legendary  or  mythological  personage.  At  all  events,  there  are 
wide  differences  of  opinion  concerning  his  person  in  its  affinity  either 
with  God  or  man.  But  our  fellow-men  are  beings  like  ourselves,  so  that 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  more  ntimate  even  than  our  knowledge  of  the 
material  world.  Or,  if  humanity  is  taken  as  the  object  of  Christian  en- 
deavor, supernatural  relations  to  the  unknown  absolute  are  introduced, 
so  that  the  conception  is  confused. 

Confining  attention  now  to  humanity  as  the  object  of  service,  it  is  also 
urged  that  humanitarianism  attaches  greater  importance  to  that  object 
than  Christianity  allows  it.  To  the  humanitarian  mankind  is  the  one 
only  supreme  object  of  service.  Humanitarianism  takes  all  that  is  good 
in  the  aims  of  Christianity,  and  is  not  weighted  with  a  heavy  load  of 
beliefs,  creeds,  theologies,  worship,  penances,  churches,  priests.  All 
energy  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  all-absorbing  object 
is  to  develop  humanity  out  of  ignorance,  superstition,  trouble,  vice,  crime, 
and  impurity  towards  the  perfect  ideal  which  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in 
the  progress  mankind  has  already  made.  It  is  not  denied  that  Chris- 
tianity has  been  of  service  to  men,  and  more  signally  than  any  other 
reUgion ;  but  this  is  by  reason  of  the  natural  humaneness  of  Christians 
rather  than  on  account  of  doctrines  concerning  God.  Humanitarians 
claim  that  much  would  be  gained  by  the  elimination  of  all  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  so  that  effort  could  be  consecrated  completely  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  society. 

The  object  also  has  the  alleged  advantage,  as  humanitarianism  appre- 
hends it,  of  adaptedness  to  elicit  the  purest  emotions.  It  calls  out  sympa- 
thy, pity,  affection,  admiration,  filial  and  parental  love,  fraternal  regard, 
patriotism,  humaneness.  A  true  conception  of  humanity  strengthens  such 
feelings.  If  selfishness,  cynicism,  meanness,  can  be  repressed,  it  will  be 
by  gaining  a  wider  knowledge  of  fellow-creatures,  and  by  fanning  intelli- 
gent interest  in  them  to  a  flame  of  enthusiasm.  But  Christianity,  it  is 
affirmed,  represents  men  as  a  race  of  fallen  beings,  corrupt,  depraved, 
and  under  the  wrath  of  God.  Besides,  whatever  power  religion  has  had 
is  to  be  found,  as  its  contradictions  have  been  found,  in  the  ascription  of 
human  qualities  to  the  supreme  object  of  worship,  that  is,  in  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  of  God.  Humanitarians  hold  that  all  else  is  destined 
to  evaporate  from  religion,  until,  as  Mr.  Harrison  puts  it,  the  future 
religion  will  be  not  only  what  every  real  rehgion  has  ever  been,  anthro- 
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pomorphic,  but  frankly  anthropic.  There  will  survive,  he  means,  not 
even  a  God  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  but  just  humanity  itself  in  its 
achievements  and  ideals.  The  supreme  purpose  of  life  can  be  nothing 
higher  than  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 

This  theory  is  presented  in  a  concrete  and  popular  form  by  Colonel 
IngersoU,  who  emphasizes  love  of  children,  friends,  neighbors,  country, 
mankind,  as  the  only  worthy  impulse  of  life,  and  who  criticises  the  Bible 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  alleged  inhumanities  perpetrated  by  ancient  Israel 
at  the  command  of  God,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  everlasting  punishment. 
The  same  ground  is  taken  in  a  book  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
England,  entitled  "  The  Service  of  Man,"  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison,  contends  that  Christianity  should  be  superseded.  An  extended 
notice  in  the  "  Spectator  "  recognizes  the  vigor  of  the  book,  and  finds  that 
its  design  is  to  show  "  that  in  attempting  to  train  men  to  be  serviceable 
to  each  other,  there  is  room  for  a  religion  free  from  superstition,  which 
may  yet  become  most  potent,  —  as,  indeed,  it  has,  he  thinks,  already  be- 
come potent,  —  and  which  will  be  involved  in  none  of  the  difficulties  of 
Christianity,  though  it  will  retain  all  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  life 
is  useful  in  that  great  religion." 

When  specific  relations  are  considered  the  claim  is  still  more  confi- 
dently made  that  humanitarianism  has  the  advantage  of  Christianity. 
The  advantage  is  claimed  in  respect  to  actual  results  as  well  as  to  the 
general  object  of  service.  The  humanitarian  theory  competes  with  Chris- 
tianity as  to  results  in  enunciating  and  animating  the  leading  principles 
of  modern  society.  These  principles  may  be  enumerated  as  liberty,  equal- 
ity, progress,  morality,  and  perhaps  also  immortality. 

By  liberty  is  meant  the  right  of  every  individual  to  choose  and  pursue 
those  ends  which  may  have  most  attraction  for  him.  Especially  he  is  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  past  as  to  beliefs,  opinions,  customs, 
and  traditions.  He  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  for  he  is  a  man  and  is 
entitled  to  the  freedom  of  a  man.  The  idea  does  not  bear  close  exami- 
nation, for  the  liberties  of  different  persons  may  bring  them  into  collision, 
80  that  some  kind  of  regulations  must  be  enforced.  But  it  is  claimed  that 
a  true  humanitarian,  above  all  others,  cherishes  sacredly  the  liberty  of 
man  as  man.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  alleged  that  Christianity  encroaches 
on  Hberty  by  shutting  men  off  from  innocent  pleasures,  by  prescribing  be- 
liefs which  cannot  be  refused  but  at  risk  of  the  soul's  everlasting  pain, 
and  by  making  men  subject  to  an  organization  which  had  power  in  former 
times  over  property  and  life,  and  now  has  in  keeping  reputation,  social 
standing,  and  conscience.  It  is  the  boast  of  humanitarianism  that  it 
emancipates  man  from  the  thralldom  of  religion  completely,  from  the 
bondage  of  social  custom  practically,  and  from  political  restraints  appre- 
ciably, so  that  there  is  increasing  freedom  of  opinion  and  action. 

By  equality  is  meant  the  obliteration  of  all  artificial  and  of  many 
apparently  real  distinctions  which  put  some  men  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  others.    The  demands  of  Socialism  for  equality  are  made 
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in  the  name  of  humanitarianism  rather  than  in  the  name  of  utility  or 
reason.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to  oppress  his  brother,  to  treat 
him  as  an  inferior,  to  become  wealthy  on  the  profits  of  his  labor,  to  have 
better  advantages  of  education,  pleasure,  luxury,  social  and  political  power. 
This  sentiment  sometimes  becomes  mere  rant  and  fanaticism.  It  is  worked 
up  and  worked  upon  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  would-be  leader  or  of 
a  labor  organization.  Sometimes  the  feeling  is  genuine  and  moderate, 
but  expends  itself  in  pity  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  yes,  even  for 
criminals,  without  caring  for  the  greater  evils  out  of  which  misfortune 
proceed.  It  is  inequality  of  outward  condition  about  which  feeling  be- 
comes excited.  It  is  the  distance  between  social  classes  which  disturbs 
the  humanitarian.  He  believes  that  a  true  lover  of  his  kind  will  exert 
his  influence  against  such  inequalities,  and  that  he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
devise  appropriate  methods  of  action.  Good-hearted  men  are  drawn  to- 
wards the  weaker  side.  They  are  moved  by  the  hardships,  toils,  scanti- 
ness of  remuneration,  and  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  humane 
sentiments  dominate  judgment  and  disturb  the  proportions  in  which  social 
conditions  should  be  seen,  yet  such  predominance  of  sympathy  is  reck- 
oned a  shining  virtue.  "  Just  at  present,"  says  one  writer,  "  many  of  the 
best  men  and  steadiest  thinkers,  moved  by  a  sudden  cry  from  below,  and 
as  impatient  of  suffering  as  if  it  were  sin,  have  come  to  believe  that  pov- 
erty is  the  master  evil,  the  danger  of  society,  and  the  opprobrium  of  civil- 
ization. The  lot  of  the  poor  seems  to  them  little  better  than  the  lot  of 
the  damned."  It  maybe  remarked  here,  as  well  as  anywhere,  that  Comte 
himself  saw  that  the  struggle  for  equality  leads  to  anarchy,  and  that  lib- 
erty and  equality  are  mutually  exclusive.  For  liberty  gives  scope,  he 
said,  to  superiority  of  all  kinds,  especially  to  mental  and  moral  superior- 
ity, while,  if  a  uniform  level  is  to  be  maintained,  freedom  of  growth  is 
checked.  He  also  saw  that  equality  is  impossible,  since  society  is  an 
organic  unity,  for,  as  Professor  Caird  strongly  puts  it,  society  "  must  have 
different  organs  for  its  different  functions  ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  that 
these  organs  should  all  be  equal  as  that  they  should  all  be  the  same. 
This  doctrine,  therefore,  is  but  the  abstract  proclamation  of  social  an- 
archy." Still,  the  humanitarian  sentiment  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  reli- 
ance for  the  removal  of  such  inequalities  as  ought  to  be  removed.  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  is  charged  with  perpetuating  social  distinctions 
by  enjoining  obedience  to  superiors,  patience  under  injustices,  indifference 
to  outward  conditions,  and  in  general  a  spirit  of  submission  and  servility. 
It  is  urged,  also,  that  Christianity  would  leave  political  institutions  un- 
disturbed and  legalized  oppressions  unmolested. 

By  progress  is  meant  the  positive  advance  of  which  liberty  is  one  of 
the  conditions.  It  is  towards  the  ideal  of  humanity  which  is  already 
discerned.  It  is  the  improvement  of  outward  conditions,  a  less  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  prosperity  of  working  people,  a  considerable 
amount  ef  leisure  for  all,  the  disappearance  of  ostentation  on  the  part  of 
the  rich,  a  wider  participation  in  the  benefits  of  culture,  art,  science,  and 
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education,  indifference  to  compensation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  the  complete  emancipation  of  woman,  the 
increase  of  social  purity  but  without  artificial  strictures,  a  diminishing 
interference  of  the  state  with  private  and  domestic  relations  in  favor  of 
the  guidance  of  elective  affinities,  and  a  thousand  other  goods  which  can 
be  best  understood  as  the  opposites  of  existing  evils.  Christianity,  it  is 
maintained,  is  already  left  behind  in  the  march  of  progress,  for  it  post- 
pones welfare  to  another  world,  and  goes  back  to  a  distant  age  for  its 
maxims  and  principles. 

By  morality  is  meant  the  determination  of  duties  by  corresponding 
rights.  When  liberty  and  equality  have  emphasized  rights,  morality  comes 
forward  and  classifies  duties  accordingly.  Morality  is  the  victory  of  social 
feeling  over  self-love,  and  requires  a  difficult  training.  But  the  love  of 
humanity  makes  duty  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  service 
which  should  be  attempted,  for  sympathy  gives  the  clearest  insight.  Moral- 
ity thus  has  a  delightful  spontaneity.  It  also  constitutes  the  very  staple  of 
life,  whereas  Christianity  looks  on  morality  as  a  thing  disconnected  from 
personal  salvation,  a  mere  incident  of  religion,  for  it  teaches  that  men 
are  saved  not  by  works  but  by  faith. 

As  to  immortality,  a  non-religious  humanitarianism  finds  in  the  good 
memory  which  one  may  leave  behind  to  bless  posterity  a  sufficient  satis- 
faction of  the  universal  longing  to  live  on  after  death,  and  would  hold 
that,  at  all  events,  if  there  is  personal  immortality,  the  best  possible  prep- 
aration for  it  is  to  be  devoted  through  this  earthly  life  to  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  one's  fellow-men. 

We  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  the 
humanitarian  theory.  It  does  not  always  express  itself  in  the  forms  we 
have  described.  It  is  on  all  ranges,  from  the  vague  notion  that  to  do 
one's  duty  to  his  neighbors  is  religion  enough,  or  the  impression  of  those 
who,  perhaps,  maintain  the  external  observances  of  the  church,  that  reli- 
gion is  not  closely  connected  with  one's  duties  to  his  neighbors,  up  to  the 
definite  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  welfare  and  progress  of  modern  so- 
ciety, humanitarianism  should  supersede  Christianity.  When  the  theory 
runs  to  extremes,  it  represents  Christianity  as  positively  injurious  to  soci- 
ety, by  reason  of  the  alleged  inhumanity  of  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel.  The  doctrines  of  depravity,  moral  corruption,  guilt,  the  desert  of 
sin,  and  the  helplessness  of  man,  are  thought  to  present  a  view  of  the  very 
constitution  of  man  which  is  false  to  facts  and  destructive  of  hope.  The 
restrictions  put  upon  harmless  enjoyments  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  to- 
gether with  the  awakening  of  gloomy  apprehensions  concerning  personal 
destiny,  are  repressive  of  the  spontaneous  and  healthy  development  of 
society.  It  is  therefore  argued  that  Christianity  is  actually  hostile  to 
progress  by  its  unnatural,  inhuman,  and  sometimes  monstrous  represen- 
tations of  human  nature  and  human  duty.  So  extreme  an  opposition  is 
limited,  however,  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  and  a  few  others. 
Humanitarianism  contents  itself  with  affirming  or  assuming  that  Chris- 
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tianity  is  superseded  by  a  more  cheerful,  reasonable,  and  comprehensive 
theory  of  social  progress.  It  professes  to  find  in  the  languid  assent  of 
Christians  to  their  creeds  an  evidence  that  humanitarian  are  more  influ- 
ential than  Christian  motives  in  the  actual  conduct  of  life. 

II.  In  view  of  the  claims  and  criticisms  put  forth  by  humanitarians  we 
are  no  less  but  rather  more  confident  than  ever  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  efficient  power  for  human  progress,  and  that  a  humanitarianism 
which  is  divorced  from  religious  sanctions  sets  before  itself  an  imi)ossi- 
ble  task.  The  contrast,  however,  between  a  non-Christian  and  a  Chris- 
tian development  of  society  is  of  service  as  showing  clearly  the  superior- 
ity of  the  gospel. 

The  advantage  of  Christianity  is  threefold.  It  has  the  advantage  in 
respect  to  object,  moti>y6,  and  result. 

The  direct  object  of  service,  not  of  worship,  is  humanity.  But  the  con- 
ception or  ideal  of  this  object  is  not  more  comprehensive,  definite,  and 
attractive  as  represented  by  humanitarian  than  as  delineated  by  Christian 
theories,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Humanitarianism  is  largely  indebted  to 
Christianity  for  the  ideal  of  humanity  towards  which  it  professes  to  be 
working,  and  even  then  is  incomplete,  ignoring  many  important  elements 
which  the  gospel  exalts.  Christianity  develops  the  principle  of  person- 
ality, and  thus  creates  the  conception  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual.  Because  the  gospel  exalts  the  worth 
of  man  as  man  and  as  son  of  God,  it  breaks  down  the  barriers  which 
separate  nations  and  classes,  it  brings  the  fragments  of  the  human  family 
into  a  brotherhood,  and  thus  originates  the  conception  of  all  men  as  one, 
which  is  the  conception  of  the  human  race,  or  of  humanity,  and  which 
was  unknown  to  antiquity  when  to  the  Greeks  all  other  nations  were  bar- 
barians, and  everywhere  strangers  were  enemies.  This  great  idea  un- 
derlies the  employments,  even  the  non-religious  employments,  of  which  a 
united  humanity  is  capable.  The  secular  civilization  which  depends  on 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of  humanity  gets  its  impetus  from  this 
conception  of  the  wholeness  of  the  human  race,  which  rests  back  on  the 
distinctively  Christian  principle  of  the  absolute  worth  of  every  person. 
There  arises,  as  Martensen  observes,  from  the  impulse  of  Christianity  it- 
self, a  kingdom  of  humanity  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  attempt, 
after  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  men  is  given,  to  realize  that  unity  in  subor- 
dinate and  temporary  results. 

But  more  definitely  there  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  hu- 
manity which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion.  One  source  is  the 
person  of  its  founder.  The  life  of  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  its  best  knowl- 
edge of  human  character.  He  rescued  neglected  virtues,  so  that  patience, 
meekness,  gentleness  regained  their  place  among  the  qualities  of  a  sym- 
metrical personality.  He  let  self-sacrificing  love  shine  out  in  perfect 
power  and  beauty,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  created  humaneness  and  exalted 
humanitarian  sentiments.  The  world  gains  its  best  thought  of  man  from 
J esus,  because  He  was  the  perfect  man,  and  laid  down  his  life  to  restore 
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men  to  their  true  uses.  The  other  source  is  the  church  of  Christ,  a  so- 
ciety actually  existing,  in  which  the  supreme  law  is  mutual  love  express- 
ing itself  in  service  of  the  brethren  and  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  bad 
uses  to  which  the  church  has  sometimes  been  debased,  in  spite  of  dissen- 
sions and  selfishness,  it  has  had  repeated  revivals  of  zeal,  has  again  and 
again  undergone  self-reformation,  has  stood  forth  in  the  dark  periods  of 
history  as  a  society  of  brotherly  love,  and  to-day  preserves  in  living  form 
the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  It  is  a  nucleus  of  the  true  human- 
ity, giving  the  example  of  a  society  cohering  in  love  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries  as  it  reclaims  men  and  brings  them  into  its  fellowship.  Un- 
doubtedly Comte's  scheme  of  organizing  the  religion  of  humanity  into  a 
visible  society  was  derived  from  the  Christian  church.  Thus  Huxley 
wittily  characterized  the  scheme  as  "  Catholicism  minus  Christianity," 
and  defended  the  remark  by  quoting  the  declaration  of  Comte,  that  what 
ought  to  perish  in  Catholicism  is  the  doctrine  and  not  the  organization. 

The  importance  of  humanity  as  the  object  of  endeavor  was  emphasized 
by  Christ's  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  on  earth.  The  definiteness  of  the  Christian  conception  is 
sharper  than  of  humanitarian  theories,  for  the  latter,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  do  not  agree  as  to  the  end  humanity  should  seek,  nor  state  what  is 
meant  by  the  happiness  or  the  social  well-being  which  it  is  every  one's 
bounden  duty  to  promote.  And  the  Christian  conception  of  man  and  of 
society,  as  under  the  law  of  service  by  which  the  strong  serve  the  weak, 
and  which  was  exemplified  by  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister,  and  who  pronounced  woes  on  him  who  causes  one  of 
these  little  ones  to  stumble,  puts  humanity  in  a  light  under  which  pity 
and  affection  are  so  strongly  moved  that  natural  humaneness,  which  of 
itself  is  nearly  helpless,  is  but  a  pale  image  of  that  conception.  Thus  as 
to  the  object  of  endeavor,  Christianity  compared  with  humanitarianism 
deems  it  more  important,  apprehends  it  more  clearly,  and  holds  it  in  more 
affectionate  regard. 

The  advantage  of  Christianity  is  still  more  obvious  in  respect  to  urgency 
of  motive.  It  is  not  clear  what  motive  does  actuate  a  non-religious  hu- 
manitarian. The  vagueness  of  his  thought  concerning  the  ideal  he  wishes 
to  have  realized  becomes  feebleness  of  motive  for  his  action.  If  he  does 
not  even  know  what  state  of  society  is  most  to  be  desired,  he  certainly 
will  not  find  either  in  the  attraction  of  the  ideal  or  in  the  contrasted  evils 
of  existing  conditions  a  motive  urgent  enough  to  incite  to  enthusiastic 
service.  If  the  ideal  for  society  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  the  conclusion  is  soon  reached,  as  we  have  argued  in  a  former 
article,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  the  greatest  happiness  con- 
sists, and  more  difficult  to  know  by  what  means  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
secured.  If  the  ideal  is  the  "  preservation  of  living  beings  in  a  condition 
tending  to  the  future  preservation  of  similar  beings,"  of  which  happiness 
is  a  mere  accompaniment,  the  desirable  end  is  too  general  and  remote 
to  stimulate  intense  endeavor.     The  "  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  de- 
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clares  that  whatever  opinions  men  may  hold,  "  there  is  only  one  line  of 
condiuit  that  befits  a  man  born  into  a  civilized  society,  and  that  is  a  con- 
duct marked  by  self-restraint,  and  a  care  for  the  good  of  the  whole  social 
organism."  We  agree  perfectly,  but  must  ask  in  what  a  proper  self-re- 
straint consists,  and  what  constitutes  the  good  of  the  whole  social  organism. 
To  be  told  that  there  is  a  duty  is  not  to  be  told  what  that  duty  is.  Noth- 
ing is  given  but  the  so-called  formal  law  of  right  without  any  hint  of  its 
real  content.  Mr.  Stanton  Coit,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, has  recently  attempted  to  define  the  final  aim  of  moral  action.  He 
argues  that  it  is  not  universal  happiness,  but  that  which  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  universal  happiness,  and  that  one  has  joy  or  satisfaction  in 
every  act  which  has  that  tendency.  But  he  is  traveling  wearily  around 
in  the  well-known  circles  of  hedonism,  one  end  pursuing  another,  like  the 
monkey  and  the  cat  each  chasing  the  tail  of  the  other  around  a  tree,  and 
each  equally  surprised  on  turning  about  to  find  that  he  was  pursuing  his 
own  pursuer.  Comte  and  all  Positivists  assert  that  devotion  to  others  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  all,  but  they  do  not  indicate  any  definite  end  of  suf- 
ficient worth  to  give  the  motive  for  universal  duty.  The  only  motive 
which  appears  is  that  which  arises  from  a  vague  discontent  with  the  act- 
ual condition  of  society,  and  a  sort  of  impression  that  it  might  be  im- 
proved. Humanitarians  fall  back,  therefore,  on  instincts  of  sympathy, 
pity,  and  social  affinity. 

But  Christianity  has  the  most  powerful  motive  imaginable  in  its  cer- 
tainty of  man's  imperishable  and  immortal  worth  as  a  child  of  God 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  its  association  of  renewed  men  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  To  the  moral  greatness  of  the  soul  immortality 
alone  can  correspond,  and  the  belief  of  immortality  exalts,  in  turn,  human 
greatness.  This  undying  worth  is  interpreted  to  its  full  significance  in 
the  perception  that  man  fs  a  child  of  God.  He  is  not  shut  in  and  meas- 
ured by  physical  conditions.  He  is  not  a  creature  wholly  under  natural 
law,  developed  from  below,  and  fated  to  disappear  in  a  few  years,  but  a 
spiritual  person,  above  nature,  using  nature  for  his  own  ends,  having  affin- 
ity and  relation  with  God,  living  thus  both  in  the  world  of  sense  and  the 
world  of  spirit,  utilizing  the  perishable  for  the  growth  of  character  which 
has  absolute  worth  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  No  motive  drawn 
from  the  temporal  welfare  of  men  is  sufficient  to  inspire  the  service  they 
need.  Man  must  be  recognized  as  himself  an  end  of  absolute  value, 
never  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  ends  of  others,  nor  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  sense  of  duty  to  men  becomes 
imperative  and  exalted  only  when  their  essential  worth  as  children  of 
God  is  valued  and  promoted.  Then  the  motive  gives  dignity  to  the  com- 
monest acts  of  service.  Christian  love  is  a  motive  of  conduct  than  which 
uone  mightier  can  be  conceived,  for  it  has  in  view  the  value  of  the 
person  loved  as  a  child  of  God  capable  of  perfection  in  an  undying  life. 
Appreciation  of  this  value  is  gained  by  one's  own  restoration  to  God, 
with  that  experience  of  satisfaction  and  that  immortal  hope  which  accom- 
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pany  personal  trust  in  God.  Recognition  of  the  immortal  worth  of  man 
is  the  motive  of  Christian  humanitarianism.  It  is  not  always  consciously 
present.  There  may  seem  to  be  no  further  object  than  to  make  men 
sincere,  pure,  and  noble  now,  but  such  results  are  desired  because  it  is 
known  that  sincerity,  purity,  and  nobleness  are  imperishable,  as  outward 
conditions,  however  productive  of  happiness,  are  not.  It  is  felt  that  he 
who  doeth  these  things  will  never  fail.  And  when  goodness  is  seen  to 
be  obedience  to  God,  the  Supreme  Reason  and  Love,  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  who  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever. 

Christian  thought  of  the  value  of  the  individual  readily  enlarges  to 
thought  of  the  ideal  social  state,  which  is,  in  brief,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
coming  and  yet  to  come.  This  ideal-  is  not  left  wholly  to  the  imagina- 
tion, for  it  is  already  realized  in  part.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  society 
as  it  would  be  if  the  law  of  Christian  love  prevailed.  Men  pray  intel- 
ligently and  earnestly  when  they  pray.  Thy  kingdom  come.  It  is  known 
what  the  order  of  society  would  be  in  which  not  might,  but  love,  makes 
right.  The  unit  of  a  true  society  is  the  Christian  man,  and  with  the  unit 
the  unity  is  given,  real  and  grand  to  the  imagination,  the  city  of  God 
coming  down  out  of  heaven.  The  religious  sanctions  are  necessary  as 
the  motive  of  service  to  man  and  to  society.  This  necessity  is  recog- 
nized by  so  candid  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Sidgwick,  who,  while  he  admits  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  system  of  ethics  without  religious  sanctions, 
yet  concludes  that  they  are  indispensable  to  ethical  conduct. 

Then,  further,  as  to  results,  the  advantage  is  signally  on  the  side  of 
Christianity. 

The  true  doctrine  of  liberty  is  given  by  the  gosi)el.  Emancipation 
has  been  secured  for  every  one.  The  gospel  gives  man  liberty  to  oppose 
the  gospel.  Freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  some  value  more 
highly  than  the  truth  they  are  free  to  seek,  is  git  en  by  Christianity.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  affirms  that  every  man  must  make  his 
own  way  to  God,  and  must  exercise  faith  in  his  own  person,  as  his  own 
free  act.  The  right  of  private  judgment  was  one  of  the  great  gains  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  is  to-day  more  jealously  guarded  by  all 
bodies  of  Christians  than  by  those  socialistic  and  communistic  organ- 
izations which  do  not  permit  the  individual  to  act,  scarcely  to  think,  for 
himself. 

The  Christian  church  has  from  the  first  gone  farther  than  any  other 
society  in  maintaining  the  equality  of  men.  It  is  continually  contend- 
ing with  the  natural  tendency  towards  separation  by  attempting  at  least 
to  bring  all  classes  into  a  common  and  equal  worship.  The  natural  ten- 
dency is  at  times  stronger  than  the  Christian  motive,  but  there  is  dissatis- 
faction within  the  church  when  the  rich  and  poor  do  not  meet  together  in 
the  house  of  God.  In  this  united  act  reminder  is  given  of  the  fact  that 
all  men,  whatever  their  outward  or  even  natural  inequalities,  are  the 
children  of  one  Father,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  at  the 
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throne  of  grace.  This  frequent  expression  of  religious  equality  goes  far 
to  secure  the  righteous  claims  of  men  in  other  respects. 

But  Christianity  is  wiser  than  secularism  in  its  actual  teachings  con- 
cerning equality.  It  has  never  held  that  even  the  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ  are  equal  in  all  respects.  It  expressly  teaches  that  the  native 
peculiarities  and  gifts  of  men  indicate  variety  of  use,  and  that  the  king- 
dom or  church  of  Christ  is  a  great,  living  organism,  just  because  its  mem- 
bers exercise  different  functions.  The  gospel  does  not  try  to  reverse  na- 
ture, but  only  to  bring  it  to  its  intended  uses.  Renewed  men  are  not  to  be 
forced  into  conformity  with  a  fixed  type.  One  man  should  not  attempt 
to  be  another  man.  All  are  to  be  under  one  and  the  same  law  of  love, 
as  all  seeds  and  plants  are  under  the  one  law  of  sunshine.  Christianity 
brings  men  of  various  temperaments  and  peculiarities  out  of  the  dark  into 
the  light  where  they  can  develop  into  that  variety  which  is  the  only  true 
unity.  In  the  garden  of  the  Lord  plants  and  trees  are  not  trimmed  into 
set,  artificial,  and  grotesque  shapes.  Unity  is  not  uniformity.  The  Chris- 
tian church,  with  its  unity  in  variety,  is  a  safeguard  against  extreme  so- 
cial theories.  Some  preachers  may,  indeed,  out  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  subsist  on  small  wages,  dwell  chiefly  on  the  hardships  of  the  poor ; 
other  preachers,  on  account  of  their  own  favored  place  in  society,  may 
argue  for  the  preservation  of  existing  conditions.  But  the  Christian  law 
of  love,  which  emphasizes  duties  as  well  as  rights,  faithfulness  as  well  as 
privilege,  distinguishes  artificial  from  real  inequalities,  and  does  not  (to 
quote  a  significant  title  of  Bushnell's)  institute  a  reform  against  nature. 
The  balance  of  rights  and  duties  can  be  preserved  only  if  the  Christian 
law  of  service  according  to  ability  is  laid  on  each,  and  the  imperishable 
worth  of  every  person,  whatever  his  powers  and  attainments,  is  empha- 
sized. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  adjustments  of  socialism  and  individ- 
ualism must  be  arrived  at  by  rules  of  economics  and  by  practical  legis- 
lation, but  the  Christian  proportion  of  rights  and  duties  under  the  law  of 
love  is  the  standard  which  should  determine  experiment  in  the  various 
departments  of  action.  The  church,  as  Lotze  observes,  is  the  ideal  soci- 
ety, for,  disregarding  nationality,  sex,  rank,  and  education,  it  aims  at 
uniting  all  mankind  in  a  service  towards  God  which  consists  in  the  sub- 
jection of  one's  whole  life  to  him.  Also,  as  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  the  latter  is  the  superior  guide,  for  Catholicism  exalts  the 
organization  above  the  individual,  while  Protestantism  makes  the  church 
a  means  for  realizing  the  temporal  and  eternal  worth  of  each  person  as  a 
child  of  God. 

Space  need  not  be  taken  to  show  that,  in  respect  to  morality,  Chris- 
tianity surpasses  humanitarianism.  Duty  must  be  measured  by  the  rights 
and  worth  of  men.  Duty,  then,  is  rightly  interpreted  only  when  there  is 
a  worthy  conception  of  the  good  of  which  a  fellow-man  is  capable  and  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Humanitarianism  sees  only  a  temporary  good,  for 
a  brief  lifetime,  in  relation  to  other  short-lived  mortals,  and  measures 
that  good  in  some  vague  way  as  consisting  in  happiness.    Its  moraUty, 
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then,  must  be  defective,  merely  the  expression  of  natural  affections,  un- 
guided  by  a  rational  estimate  of  the  immortal  worth  of  a  child  of  God 
and  of  his  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  not  accept  Matthew 
Arnold's  assumption  that  morality  until  it  becomes  religion  is  not  lit  up 
with  emotion,  for  its  conception  of  morality  is  of  conduct  which  the  social 
affections  and  natural  emotions  spontaneously  prompt.  Humanitarian 
morality  consists  almost  entirely  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  and  is  lit  up 
only  by  those  reflections  of  Christian  truth  which  come  from  the  customs 
of  a  society  which  is  partly  religious.  Christianity,  too,  would  modify 
Mr.  Arnold's  saying,  for  it  does  not  admit  that  there  can  be  a  genuine 
morality  which  does  not  glow  with  the  warmth  of  religious  emotion.  It 
would  rather  say  that  morality  is  conduct  lit  up  by  rehgion.  We  might 
easily  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the  individual  in  his 
relations,  great  moral  reforms,  the  purification  of  laws,  the  refinement  of 
social  customs,  the  defense  and  deliverance  of  oppressed  classes,  and 
the  growing  dignity  of  labor,  are  the  results  of  distinctively  Christian 
endeavor,  and  that  thus,  on  the  broadest  scale,  the  gospel  promotes 
morality.  It  is  objected  that  moral  reforms  have  despaired  of  support 
from  the  church  and  have  found  championship  outside  the  church,  and 
that  only  when  it  dared  not  do  otherwise  has  the  church  fallen  into  line, 
as,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country.  But 
history  shows  that  the  objection  is  well  taken  only  in  a  comparatively 
few  instances  ;  that  in  those  cases  some  branch,  and  not  the  whole  of  the 
church,  has  been  unfaithful ;  that  such  timidity  has  afterwards  been  re- 
pented of  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  that  the  principle  of  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  human  being  to  personal  liberty  has  been  established  by 
Christianity.  The  objection,  then,  is  that  some  portions  of  the  church, 
at  certain  times,  have  been  afraid  to  trust  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  gospel  they  possessed,  and  have  been  shamed  by  seeing  unchristian 
leaders  pushing  Christian  principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Christianity  has  done  its  work,  now 
that  certain  principles  and  ideas  which  it  introduced  are  generally  ac- 
cepted, as  if  the  progress  of  society  along  certain  lines  could  go  on  with- 
out the  gospel.  Christianity  is  of  little  effect  except  as  a  power  in  life. 
There  must  be  living  individuals  who  are  seeking  to  realize  their  own 
worth,  and  inducing  others  to  realize  their  worth  as  children  of  God  and 
heirs  of  immortal  blessedness.  To  appropriate  from  the  gospel  only 
that  which  pertains  to  the  general  welfare  of  society,  and  to  depend  on 
results  in  Christian  civilization  as  capable  of  self -perpetuation,  is  to  mis- 
apprehend totally  both  the  genius  of  the  gospel  ard  the  character  of  man 
in  society.  If  a  branch  of  a  rose-bush  is  cut  off,  ihe  buds  already  upon 
it  may  blossom,  but  no  new  buds  will  appear.  Society  must  be  nourished 
at  the  roots  in  order  to  bring  forth  in  every  generati  3n  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. Instead  of  concluding  that  Christianity  is  superseded,  so  far  as 
the  progress  of  society  is  concerned,  we  should  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
affirm  that  the  church  is  now  addressing  itself,  as  ne\  er  before,  to  social 
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conditions.  The  criticism  may  be  made,  with  some  reason,  that  in  the 
past  the  salvation  of  the  individual  from  the  wreck  of  things  has  been 
the  all-important  object,  while  society  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
But  now  the  church  has  in  view  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom 
on  earth.  There  is  a  return  to  the  proportion  of  thought  in  the  gospels 
and  epistles  which  almost  invariably  represent  the  saved  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  kingdom,  exercising  his  function  n  relation  to  the  whole 
body  of  believers,  and  which  represent  the  kingdom  itself  as  a  renovating 
power  in  the  eartlily  life  of  mankind.  Indeed,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  is 
becoming  so  current  a  phrase  in  these  times,  that  the  criticism  is  already 
made,  which  has  to  be  made  on  the  use  of  nearly  all  familiar  phrases, 
that  preachers  use  it  vaguely,  that  it  does  not  on  their  lips  convey  intel' 
ligible  meaning,  and  that  some  equivalent  should  frequently  be  employed. 
Also,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  article,  the  church  is  turn- 
ing with  unprecedented  interest  to  the  actual  conditions  of  society,  and  ia 
earnestly  seeking  the  Christian  solution  of  perplexing  problems. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  there  is  no  need  of  argument  to 
show  the  advantage  Christianity  has.  In  itself  considered,  this  doctrine 
is  clearly  and  consistently  enunciated  in  the  gospel.  In  the  correct  ap- 
prehension of  it  there  is  no  paralyzing  effect,  but  rather  an  incentive  to 
noble  conduct.  Neither  does  it  substitute  the  present  for  the  future  life 
as  the  object  of  effort,  for  the  future  is  but  the  completion  of  that  which 
must  have  its  beginning  here.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  say  that  the 
Christian  must  divide  his  attention  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
while  the  humanitarian  can  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  present  duty. 
Correct  thought  of  another  life  as  the  perfecting  of  character  does  not 
subtract  so  much  force  from  the  earthly  life,  but  rather  reinforces,  inten- 
sifies, illuminates,  and  exalts  this  time  of  decisions  and  preparations.  As 
well  say  that  the  school-boy  who  reflects  much  on  success  in  profession  or 
business  will  not  do  his  work  as  faithfully  as  another  who  never  looks 
beyond  the  task  of  the  day,  or  at  best  the  closing  examinations  of  the 
term.  The  more  exalted  the  motives  which  lay  hold  on  a  man,  the 
more  dignified  and  far-reaching  the  immediate  work  over  which  he  bends. 

The  assertion  also  falls  to  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  hostile  to 
human  interests  by  reason  of  its  representations  of  man  as  depraved  and 
corrupt,  and  because  it  would  put  him  on  a  course  of  self-denials  and  un- 
welcome disciplines.  The  gospel  is  correct  in  assuming  that  man,  left  to 
himself,  and  away  from  God,  will  fail  of  the  high  destiny  for  which  he 
was  intended,  and  will  sink  lower  and  lower.  But  the  criticism  that 
Christianity  is  inhuman  or  non-human  is  based  on  either  a  misapprehen- 
sion or  a  misrepresentation.  The  Christian  life  is  a  symmetrical  growth 
of  character  in  love  to  God  and  man,  and  uses  the  world  as  a  means  of 
the  true  development  of  man  in  society.  This  growth  is  secured,  not  by 
repression,  but  by  enlargement  and  progress.  It  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally maintained  that  asceticism,  moroseness,  and  morbidness  are  foreign 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ.    Within  the  church  there  is  growing  aversion  to 
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a  merciless  logic  which  ignores  humane  sentiments.  The  church  insists, 
logic  or  no  logic,  that  those  who  die  in  infancy  are  safe  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  She  insists,  dogma  or  no  dogma,  that  men  are  not 
condemned  for  sins  which  they  themselves  never  committed.  She  be- 
lieves, at  heart,  that  men  will  not  be  left  to  perish  on  account  of  un- 
avoidable ignorance  of  the  only  way  of  salvation.  She  is  confident  that 
God's  ways  with  men  are  not  unequal  and  arbitrary,  but  are  the  ways  of 
reason  and  love  to  every  child  in  his  great  human  family.  It  could  be 
shown  that  the  inhuman  notions  which  have  influenced  and  even  domi- 
nated some  narrow  theologies  came  in  from  paganism,  and  that  the  broad- 
ening and  softening  of  theology,  by  which  it  is  brought  nearer  the  original 
gospel,  are  due  to  the  development  of  those  humane  sentiments  which 
Christianity  has  fostered. 

We  do  not  argue  that,  apart  from  Christianity,  the  humane  sentiments 
lead  to  no  excellence,  virtue,  or  beauty  whatever.  Some  sympathy  and 
self-respect  come  to  expression,  or  man  ceases  to  be  human.  The  com- 
plete truth  is  that  Christianity  cultivates  the  natural  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions in  accordance  with  man's  capability  as  a  person  of  immortal  worth, 
as  a  child  of  God,  and  as  a  member  of  God's  great  human  family,  and  that 
only  under  the  truth  and  motive  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  can  there  be 
really  good  men  and  good  society. 

Christianity  may  and  should  become  more  effective  in  the  service  of 
men  in  this  generation.  The  method  is  threefold.  The  ideal  of  personal 
character  and  of  society  should  be  made  more  vivid.  This  is  the  function 
of  preaching.  The  preacher's  task  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal.  There  should 
be  examples  on  all  sides  approximating  the  ideal.  This  is  life  or  char- 
acter as  a  personal  influence  working  through  sympathy.  There  should 
be  the  organization  of  life  into  visible  unity,  so  that  there  may  be  the 
presence  of  a  society  modeled  on  the  plan  of  Christ's  kingdom.  This  is 
the  church  in  the  world,  with  its  variety  of  functions  combining  for  one 
end,  and  with  its  sacraments  symbolic  of  the  new  life  begun  and  ad- 
vancing. The  gospel  energizes  as  an  ideal  in  preaching,  as  an  influence 
in  personal  life,  and  as  the  power  of  organization  in  the  church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  So  far  as  these  living 
expressions  of  the  gospel  are  felt  among  men,  so  far  will  Christianity 
surpass  all  competitors  in  producing,  what  they  must  fail  to  produce,  a 
humanity  according  to  the  true  and  divine  ideal. 

DR.  McGLYNN  AND  SACERDOTAL  RIGHTS. 

The  controversy  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  first  with  his  diocesan,  then  with 
the  Propaganda,  and  through  that  with  the  Pope  himself,  will,  of  course, 
end  in  his  official  extinction.  We  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  this, 
but  to  note,  as  objectively  as  may  be,  certain  distinctions  of  importance 
between  different  regions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  different 
classes  of  the  clergy,  as  to  the  measure  and  form  and  degree  of  directness 
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in  their  dependence  upon  ecclesiastical  authority,  whether  episcopal,  mo- 
nastic, or  papal. 

The  need  of  clearer  intelligence  on  our  part  can  certainly  be  proved 
by  some  very  curious  illustrations.  Thus,  when  some  years  ago  the  will 
of  an  eminent  priest  of  New  York  drew  attention  by  the  liberality  of 
its  provisions,  we  remember  that  both  a  secular  and  a  religious  paper, 
each  of  the  first  rank,  expressed  surprise  that  a  priest  should  have 
made  a  will,  instead  of  quietly  allowing  the  Church  to  come  in  as  his 
heir.  So  another  journal,  of  even  higher  pretensions  than  these  two, 
is  quoted  as  dilating  on  the  danger  to  civil  society  of  a  vast  hierarchy 
among  us,  every  bishop  and  priest  of  which,  it  says,  is  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  a  foreign  authority,  to  be  here  to-day  and  in  Patagonia  to- 
morrow, as  it  may  please  this  authority.  It  thus  applied  to  the  whole 
hierarchy  an  obligation  which  is  not  even  assumed  by  the  monastic  orders, 
but  is  peculiar  to  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  and  perhaps  a  few  lesser  and 
later  ones,  and,  as  Dr.  McGlynn  shows,  is  not  assumed  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Propaganda  in  any  such  extent. 

The  first  thing  to  consider,  then,  is  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy.  This  rests  upon  the  wider 
distinction  of  regulars  and  seculars  in  general.  The  vast  bulk  of  Catho- 
lic Christians,  of  course,  live  in  the  seculum,  or  world,  professing  obedi- 
ence only  to  the  general  obligations  of  Christianity,  and  the  general  su- 
perintendents of  the  Church,  that  is,  the  bishops  and  the  Pope.  But 
certain  ones,  who,  though  many  thousands  in  all,  are  of  course  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  whole,  follow  some  regula  pietatis,  and  are  therefore 
called  "regulars,"  not  in  antithesis  to  "irregulars,"  but  to  "seculars." 
Regulars  and  seculars  alike  may  be  either  male  or  female,  laymen  or 
clergymen,  although  the  priesthood  involves  a  deep  modification  of  the 
secular  life  in  the  direction  of  the  regular  life,  notably  in  the  obligation 
to  ceUbacy.  A  "  regular,"  of  either  sex  or  either  state,  takes  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  special  superiors  chosen  to 
enforce  the  particular  regula,  or  rule,  which  he  or  she  has  embraced.  In 
the  case  of  male,  though  not  usually  of  female,  regulars,  this  obedience 
to  a  superior,  for  the  most  part,  involves  exemption  from  obedience  to 
the  bishop.  Admission  to  an  "  order  "  and  admission  to  "  orders,"  that 
is,  to  the  various  steps  of  the  ministry,  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  The  former  is  by  "  profession,"  and  is  non-sacramental ;  the 
latter  is  by  ordination,  and  in  its  higher  grades  is  sacramental.  A  mem- 
ber of  an  "  order  "  is  not  necessarily  — if  a  woman,  cannot  be  —  "  in  or- 
ders ;  "  and  a  priest,  though  "  in  orders,"  need  not  be,  and  usually  is  not, 
a  member  of  an  "  order." 

A  secular,  therefore,  and  a  regular,  if  both  clergymen,  receive  as  clergy- 
men exactly  the  same  ordination,  and  discharge  as  clergymen  exactly  the 
same  functions.  But  the  two  do  not  assume  the  same  vows.  The  secular, 
when  ordained  subdeacon,  takes  —  though  not  in  the  affiliated  Eastern 
rites  —  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  that  is,  in  the  unworthy  inter- 
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pretation  of  Rome,  of  abstinence  even  from  marriage.  It  is  this  vow, 
and  not  the  priesthood  in  itself,  which  binds  him  to  a  single  life.  A 
United  Armenian  or  Greek,  though  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
lives  in  honorable  wedlock,  though  never  in  a  second  marriage.  But  the 
secular,  at  his  ordination  (and  Dr.  McGlynn  is  a  secular)  takes  no  vow 
of  poverty,  and  no  other  vow  of  obedience  than  of  canonical  obedience 
to  his  bishop,  and  at  least  by  implication  to  the  Pope.  In  other  words, 
while  the  regular,  at  his  profession,  submits  his  whole  life  to  the  direction 
of  his  superior,  excepting  only  commands  which  are  wicked,  scandalous, 
evidently  contrary  to  natural  right,  or  degrading  to  human  dignity,  —  for 
beyond  this  point  high  authority  declares  that  monastic  obedience  does 
not  extend,  —  the  secular,  at  his  ordination,  promises  only  to  observe  the 
laws  of  the  Church  which  enforce  the  proprieties  of  the  priesthood,  and 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  bishop  as  respects  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions. His  personal  conduct,  except  within  the  broad  limits  of  canonical 
requirement,  he  does  not  submit  to  ecclesiastical  control. 

As  a  secular  priest  takes  no  vow  of  poverty,  his  estate,  if  he  dies  intes- 
tate, falls  in  every  country,  like  that  of  any  other  man,  to  his  natural 
heirs.  If  a  regular,  then,  with  a  few  exceptions,  an  inheritance  falling 
to  him  should,  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  come  into  the  hands  of  his 
order  or  his  monastery.  Of  neither  secular  nor  regular  does  the  Church 
become  the  heir.  If  a  secular  priest  would  enrich  the  Church  he  must 
do  it  by  gift  or  will. 

Of  regulars,  male  or  female,  there  are  three  broad  divisions:  those 
bound  by  solemn  vows ;  those  bound  by  simple  vows ;  and  those  who, 
like  the  Oratorians,  Sulpicians,  and  Paulists,  follow  a  rule  and  obey  a 
superior,  but  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  continue  in  their  institute  only 
so  long  as  they  please.  These,  of  course,  are  only  regulars  in  a  very  loose 
sense.  Ecclesiastically,  they  are  secular  priests,  though  the  privileges  of 
a  rule  seem  to  imply,  even  for  them,  a  modified  independence  of  the 
bishop.  As  to  nuns,  most  of  those  in  America  are  bound  by  vows  indeed, 
but  only  simple  vows,  from  which  the  bishop  can  dispense ;  though  ordi- 
narily, even  in  this  case,  the  Pope  alone  could  authorize  a  nun  to  marry. 
Sisters  of  Charity  are  not  properly  nuns,  and  are  more  easily  released 
from  their  obligations  than  even  nuns  of  simple  vows. 

Most  houses  of  male  regulars  are  under  no  other  episcopal  jurisdiction 
than  chat  of  the  Pope,  except  that  for  the  performance  of  such  acts  as 
are  only  competent  to  a  bishop  the  concurrence  of  the  diocesan  is  usually 
requisite.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  chief  orders  have  been  papally 
endowed  with  very  extensive  privileges  of  hearing  confessions,  which,  as 
we  all  remember,  have  often  been  infinitely  vexatious  to  the  bishops  and 
parish  clergy,  their  right  to  officiate  otherwise,  outside  of  religious  houses, 
naturally  depends  on  episcopal  authorization.  But  this  divided  jurisdic- 
tion has,  to  this  day,  never  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  friction,  while,  as  we 
know,  the  quarrels  of  orders  have  exceeded  in  virulence,  and  sometimes 
in  ruinousness,  most  of  the  struggles  between  Protestant  denominations. 
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A  regular,  with  the  consent  of  his  superior,  may  occupy  a  secular  ben- 
efice, —  may  be,  for  instance,  a  parish  priest.  His  administration  of  this 
charge  would,  of  course,  be  under  episcopal,  not  under  monastic,  control, 
since  a  bishop  loses  none  of  his  rights  in  a  parish  by  inducting  a  regular, 
though  the  Church  sometimes  makes  the  order  itself  the  incumbent.  And 
while  a  regular  may  be  advanced  to  the  episcopate,  this  great  dignity 
and  trust  of  the  Catholic  Church  naturally  implies  a  solution  of  the  ties 
of  monastic  obedience.  Indeed,  we  are  advised  by  a  well-read  gentle- 
man, himself  a  regular  of  a  strict  order,  that  episcopal  consecration,  even 
to  a  titular  diocese,  absolves  from  the  vow  of  a  rule,  though  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  after  resignation  of  an  actual  diocese,  such  obedience  may,  by 
papal  license,  be  assumed  or  resumed.  We  have  turned  over  a  good 
many  books,  but,  finding  nothing  to  contradict  our  learned  informant, 
we  must  suppose  that  when  a  really  diocesan  bishop  is  styled  a  Domini- 
can or  a  Jesuit,  or  what  not,  this  title  intimates  a  moral  but  no  longer 
a  monastic  obedience.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one  dangerous  excep- 
tion. The  Jesuits,  besides  the  professi  quatuor  votorum,  who  alone  are 
bound  to  go  wherever  the  Pope  sends  them,  have  professi  trium  votorum, 
who  may  be  indifferently  priests,  bishops,  and  laymen,  and  whose  names 
may  only  be  known  to  the  superiors.  Still,  even  such  a  bishop  could  not 
be  authoritatively  bound  to  administer  his  diocese  by  the  direction  of  the 
Society,  since  a  fundamental  trust  of  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  well  be 
subject  to  a  collateral  authority,  existing  merely  by  ecclesiastical  license. 
Allowing  for  possible  complications  in  an  exceedingly  complicated  system, 
the  general  principle  stands  firm,  that  a  diocese  can  be  subject  only  to  its 
bishop,  and,  on  appeal,  to  episcopal  courts  of  higher  instance,  and  to  the 
Pope.  The  Jesuits,  indeed,  have  shown  their  dread  of  losing  their  claim 
upon  their  members  through  elevation  to  the  episcopate  by  procuring  a 
provision  that  no  Jesuit  shall  be  capable  of  nomination  to  a  see  unless 
he  has  previously  had  a  general  papal  dispensation.  Lord  Macaulay,  we 
remember,  describes  how,  by  a  happy  chance,  this  provision  has  once 
saved  York  from  suffering  under  a  Jesuit  archbishop. 

But  a  more  important  distinction  than  that  between  classes  of  the 
clergy  is  that  between  regions  of  the  Church.  The  fundamental  distinc- 
tion is  that  between  Catholic  countries  and  Missionary  jurisdictions. 
What  is  the  dividing  line  ?  It  appears  that  it  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  Can  the  Holy  Office  be  exercised  there  or  not  ?  In  other  words. 
Does  the  civil  power,  where  required,  support  the  Church  in  the  use  of 
coercive  measures  for  reducing  all  the  baptized  under  Catholic  and  Roman 
obedience  ?  If  the  answer  is  Yes,  the  region  is  Catholic  ;  if  No,  it  is  a 
Missionary  jurisdiction.  And  all  Missionary  jurisdictions  are  under  the 
authority  of  those  thirty  cardinals  who  form  the  Congregatio  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  always  subject,  of  course,  to  either  the  appellate  or  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  By  good  right  almost  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries  should  now  be  under  the  Propaganda,  as  in 
almost  all  these  the  governments  have  ceased  to  support  the  coercive 
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power  of  the  Church.  But  as  Rome  yet  hopes,  though  almost  against 
hope,  that  this  defection  of  Catholic  governments  will  be  but  temporary, 
she  still,  as  Herzog  says,  maintains  the  old  distinction  dissimulando.  In 
a  country,  therefore,  acknowledged  as  Catholic,  the  bishops  receive  no 
commands  from  the  Propaganda;  the  parochial  organization  is  com- 
plete ;  the  cathedral  chapters  exist,  and  often  elect  their  bishops ;  the 
governments  possess  admitted  rights  of  nomination ;  the  canon  law  is  in 
force ;  the  historical  rights  of  the  dioceses  are  by  no  means  without  vigor ; 
and  as  the  priests  have  a  measure  (far  too  small  a  measure,  it  is  true)  of 
protection  against  episcopal  despotism,  so  the  bishops,  and  especially  the 
greater  bishops,  maintain  a  comparatively  independent  attitude  towards 
Rome.  In  Catholic  Europe  the  great  Catholic  hierarchy,  out  of  which 
Rome,  since  Hildebrand,  has  been  so  assiduous  to  extract  the  substance, 
still  remains  in  magnificent  seeming,  and  not  altogether  without  a  certain 
proper  vitality.  The  same,  in  a  measure,  is  doubtless  true  of  South 
America  and  the  Latin  Indies. 

Throughout  the  regions  of  the  Oriental  Church  Rome  treats  the  his- 
torical rights  of  the  schismatic  bishops  with  considerable  tenderness. 
Indeed,  a  powerful  school,  which  we  judge  to  be  the  prevailing  one, 
accords  to  them  the  power  of  the  keys.  Yet  Rome,  of  course,  insists 
that  all  their  people  who  repent  of  their  schism  come  at  once  under  her 
Missionary  jurisdiction.  But  the  Protestant  world  is,  in  her  view,  at  least 
for  present  administration,  a  simple  tabula  rasa.  Protestant  countries, 
indeed,  are  not,  like  Mohammedan,  partes  infidelium,  as  by  a  mistaken 
interpretation,  now  remedied,  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  But  as 
partes  haereticorum  they  have  lost  aU  ecclesiastical  rights.  The  stubborn 
insistence  of  the  Jesuits  on  this  opinion,  and  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
noblest  Dutch  Catholics  to  grant  it,  issued  in  the  independence  of  the 
small,  but  steadfast.  Church  of  Utrecht.  Allowing  for  a  possible  survival, 
here  and  there,  of  elder  conditions,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  countries  have  neither  cathedral  chapters,  canonical 
elections,  nor  parochial  organizations.  Their  priests  are  not  true  incum- 
bents, but  at  most  merely  rectores  missionum.  They  are  removable,  not, 
indeed,  from  a  diocese,  but  from  any  church,  at  episcopal  pleasure. 
Certain  restrictions,  though  not  very  stringent  ones,  have  lately  been 
ecclesiastically  imposed  on  episcopal  despotism  in  this  country.  But 
nothing  restricts,  in  any  Missionary  jurisdiction,  the  absolute  power  of 
the  Propaganda,  under  the  Pope.  The  case  of  Dr.  McGlynn  shows  that 
a  great  archbishop,  who  is  a  cardinal  besides  (which,  of  course,  augments 
his  dignity,  though  not  his  authority)  is,  in  this  country,  subject  to  the 
peremptory  commands  of  this  Missionary  congregation.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  imposing  array  of  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  sees 
and  titles  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  differ, 
except  in  a  fuller  organization  and  a  more  stable  tenure,  from  simple 
vicariates  apostolic.  And  it  is  a  delicate  point  to  say  to  an  -American 
bishop>  Most  Reverend  or  Right  Reverend  Sir,  precisely  how  far  are 
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you  episcopally  inferior  to  your  brother  of  Paris  or  Toledo  ?  We  know 
that  the  odds  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  difference  between  tweedle-dum 
and  tweedle-dee ;  but  how  far  distant  are  they  yet  ?  The  "  Times  " 
correspondent  at  the  Vatican  Council  speaks  of  the  positive  shock  it  gave 
him  to  learn  that  the  stately  hierarchy  which  so  much  shook  English 
nerves  when  first  set  up  was  a  mere  fraud,  a  mere  department  of  the 
Propaganda.    It  is  just  such  a  matter  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel  here. 

Has  a  secular  priest,  unexceptionable  in  life,  and  unimpeachable  in 
doctrine,  a  right  to  refuse  ecclesiastical  direction  as  to  his  political  course  ? 
Precisely  the  same  right  that  a  man  has  to  shear  a  wolf.  Theoretically, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  it.  But  he  may  as  well  reckon  with 
the  probable  consequences,  especially  in  a  Missionary  jurisdiction.  As 
Goldwin  Smith  says  of  the  British  aristocracy,  much  must  be  forgiven 
to  the  agony  of  self-preservation.  The  hearty  largeness  of  Hildebrandine 
imperiousness  must  not  be  looked  for  in  these  disintegrating  days. 
Where  Rome  does  not  fear  for  herself,  she  is  still  a  wise  and  liberal 
protectress  against  local  tyranny  in  the  Church.  But  as  every  day  shows 
growing  danger,  every  day  may  be  expected  to  show  a  more  searching 
rigor  of  restraint.  Old  franchises,  and  canonical  declarations  of  personal 
and  sacerdotal  right,  still  flit  around  the  halls  of  the  Church  in  as  much  pro- 
fusion as  the  bodiless  shades  which  ^neas  found  in  the  entrance  of  Hell. 
But  who  can  grasp  them  ?  What  signifies  any  pleading  of  a  priest  against 
the  star-chamber  method  of  a  suspension  ex  informata  conscientia^  where 
Rome  has  no  motive  to  interfere  ?  Even  here  there  is  a  potent  theory  of 
restraint,  but  one  which  has  been  found  untranslatable  into  fact.  And 
what  can  priest  or  prelate  do  against  the  doctrinal  declaration  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  all  practical,  as  well  as  dogmatical, 
matters  occurring  within  the  Church :  "  We  teach  .  .  .  that  in  all  cases 
having  regard  to  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  recourse  may  be  had  to  his  judg- 
ment .  .  .  ;  but  that  by  no  one  may  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
than  whose  authority  there  is  none  greater,  be  revised,  nor  is  it  permitted 
any  one  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  judgment.'^ 

A  PLEA  FOR  FURTHER  PROGRESS.  ^ 
The  announcement  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board,  that  it  "  assents  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  to  his  cherished  work 

1  The  following  statements  have  been  published,  —  one  from  the  Prudential 
Committee,  the  other  from  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume.  The  first  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  the  Case  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1887  :  — 

"  The  Committee  understands  that  under  the  action  of  the  Board  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  it  has  no  option  but  to  decline  to  send  out  as  a  missionary  any 
person  who  has  committed  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  £^ 
probation  after  death. 

"  That  action  was  in  the  following  terms  :  '  The  Board  is  constrained  to  look 
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in  the  Maratha  Mission,"  has  been  received  with  very  marked  approval. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  special  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Hume  is  held  as  a 

with  grave  apprehension  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  of  a  probation 
after  death,  which  has  been  recently  broached  and  diligently  propagated,  that 
seem  divisive  and  perversive  and  dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  view  of  those  tendencies  they  do  heartily  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  carefully  guarding  the  Board  from  any  com- 
mittal to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine,  and  advise  a  continuance  of  that 
caution  in  time  to  come.' 

"In  the  case  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume  embarrassment  and  consequent  delay 
have  arisen  from  doubt  as  to  his  exact  position  on  the  subject.  After  several 
interviews  and  much  correspondence,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hume  regards  the 
hypothesis  in  question  as  not  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures,  and  that  some  consid- 
erations favor  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  affirms  that  he  has  not  in  his  past 
utterances  committed  himself,  and  that  he  does  not  now  commit  himself  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  hypothesis.  It  has  been  a  question  with  the  Committee  how 
far  sympathy  with  this  hypothesis,  even  where  it  is  not  accepted,  would  control 
one's  thought  and  action  ;  but  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hume  is  not  a  new  applicant  for  missionary  appointment.  He  has  for  eleven 
years  rendered  good  service  in  the  mission  field,  and  the  record  of  that  service 
as  well  as  his  recent  statements  give  reasonable  assurance  that  he  will  work  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  as  a  loyal  representative  of  the  American  Board  and 
in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  his  mission  as  expressed  in  their  letter  of  October 
28,  1886,  '  that  he  avoid  the  preaching  or  teaching  of  any  speculation  in  favor 
of  a  future  probation.' 

"The  Committee,  therefore,  assents  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  to  his  cher- 
ished work  in  the  Maratha  Mission." 

Mr.  Hume's  statement  appeared  as  supplementary. 

*•  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board  that 
I  should  give  the  Prudential  Committee  a  brief  and  general  statement  of  my 
theological  position  and  my  purposes  for  work  which  they  might  give  the  public, 
in  connection  with  their  decision  of  the  question  of  my  return  to  India,  on 
February  3  I  sent  a  letter  with  the  desired  memorandum. 

"  I  now  consent  that  the  public  should  be  put  in  possession  of  that  which  was 
prepared  for  it  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  above.  This  memorandum 
briefly  indicates  my  theological  position  and  my  distinct  understanding  that,  if 
I  should,  return  to  India,  I  should  go  free  from  pledges  and  with  the  same 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech  as  is  enjoyed  by  Congregational  ministers  at 
home.    The  memorandum  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  *  Mr.  Hume  authorizes  the  statement  that,  in  a  public  utterance  last  summer 
which  has  been  criticised,  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  any  theory  concerning 
God's  ways  of  grace  toward  the  heathen.  He  firmly  holds  every  doctrine  of 
the  evangelical  faith,  and  takes  the  position  that  no  man  need  be  finally  lost 
for  lack  of  a  gracious  opportunity  of  salvation  through  Christ,  but  only  for 
refusing  it.  In  regard  to  God's  method  of  giving  this  gracious  opportunity  to 
the  heathen  who  never  hear  of  Christ,  he  does  not  profess  to  have  any  certain 
knowledge,  since  he  believes  the  Bible  is  not  explicit  on  this  point  ;  yet  rever- 
ently seeking  to  form  opinions  on  such  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  God's  revealed  Word,  he  holds  himself  free  to  consider  as  legitimate  such 
opinions  thereupon,  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  as  are  entertained  among  evan- 
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missionary,  in  part  to  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  that  there  is  nothing 
in  his  opinions  which  affords  any  valid  reason  why  he  should  not  be  sent 
back.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment  regarding  his  return  should  serve  to 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  have  doubted  whether  the  churches  are  pre- 
pared to  sustain  the  Committee  in  such  action  as  has  now  been  taken. 

Were  Mr.  Hume's  case  the  only  one  which  has  been  pressing  for  deci- 
sion, we  should  simply  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  result  which 
has  been  reached  and  the  close  of  the  discussion.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  Other  persons  are  still  held  back  from  service.  Three  of  these  men 
are  soon  to  graduate  from  the  Theological  Seminaries  at  New  Haven  and 
Andover.  Two  of  them  are  sons  of  missionaries.  All  are  exceptionally 
qualified  for  the  work  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  In  intel- 
lectual ability,  spiritual  earnestness,  missionary  consecration,  force  of 
character,  good  judgment  and  common  sense,  experience  in  teaching 
or  other  forms  of  public  service,  they  are  marked  men.  No  one  who 
knows  them  has  the  slightest  question  as  to  their  qualifications  in  aU 
these  respects.  They  hold  firmly  the  evangelical  doctrines.  The  reason 
why  they  are  not  appointed  is  their  refusal  to  accept  the  dogma  of  the 
universal  decisiveness  of  this  life. 

Now  why  should  Mr.  Hume  be  returned  and  these  men  be  excluded  ? 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hume  has  a  record  which  gives  assurance  for  the 
future.  So  have  they.  Their  testimonials  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
They  have  the  perfect  confidence  of  men  of  repute  who  have  known 
them  for  many  years.  They  are  candidates  whom  any  past  Prudential 
Committee  ever  convened  would  gladly  have  appointed  on  their  testi- 
monials. If  it  be  objected  that  the  reason  which  excludes  them  now 
would  certainly  have  excluded  them  in  earlier  days,  we  reply  that  such 
a  statement  is  an  anachronism.  These  very  men  a  generation  or  two  ago 
would  not  have  stood  where  they  do  now.  Former  Committees  have  not 
been  embarrassed  with  the  present  difficulty,  simply  because  they  did 
their  work  in  former  days.  Councils  two  centuries  since  were  not  vexed 
with  the  novelty  of  doctrine  called  universal  atonement,  or  the  specula- 
tion respecting  moral  inability.  Their  embarrassments  sprang  up  as  the 
church  began  to  move  away  from  the  established  traditional  belief  in  a 
limited  atonement  and  a  decisive  probation  in  Adam.  That  so  many  can- 
didates now  have  scruples  respecting  a  later  phase  of  teaching  about  pro- 
bation and  incline  to  modify  it,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  finds 
many  of  the  most  promising  men  and  women  who  offer  themselves  for  ap- 
pointment at  variance  with  past  beliefs  on  this  point,  simply  means  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  must  act  in  their  own  generation  and  not  in 
a  past  one.  They  may  well  consider  whether  the  fact  that  so  many  per- 
sons of  such  a  grade  of  intelligence  and  character  deem  themselves  called 

gelical  ministers,  and  in  a  lengthy  correspondence  has  fully  explained  his  posi- 
tion. In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  he  expects  to  work  in  loyalty  to  the  Board, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  brethren  of  his  mission,  and  is  confident  that  he  can 
do  so.'  "  R.  A.  Hume. 
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by  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God  to  offer  themselves  for  appointment  is 
not  an  indication  of  their  own  duty.  Who  are  we,  they  may  think  it  not 
unseemly  to  ask,  that  we  should  resist  those  who  come  before  us  so 
highly  approved  by  their  lives  and  by  wise  and  faithful  Christian  men  ? 
Even  the  apostles  yielded  up  their  traditional  beliefs  and  preconceptions 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  in  the  events  and  opportunities  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  church.  What  is  the  lesson  of  to-day  coming  from  the 
unparalleled  demand  for  missionaries  and  the  answer  to  this  call  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  our  choicest  young  men  ? 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  our  reply.  The  Committee  by  its  action  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hume  supplies  what  is  lacking. 

There  are  two  ultimate  and  irreconcilable  positions.  One  is,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  decisive  nature  of  this  life  for  every  moral  agent  is  an 
explicit  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  a  necessary  article  of  a  missionary's 
belief  and  preaching.  The  Board,  according  to  this  conception,  in  se- 
lecting its  agents,  has  no  choice  as  respects  this  obligation.  It  can  no 
more  waive  this  article  of  faith  than  any  other  evangelical  doctrine. 
The  other  position  is,  that  the  Bible  is  not  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
God's  method  of  grace  with  the  heathen  who  receive  in  this  life  no 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  and  that  various  hypotheses  are  possible,  among 
them  that  of  future  gracious  opportunity.  The  Board,  according  to  this 
conception,  should  allow  its  missionaries  to  accept  either  of  these  suppo- 
sitions which  most  commends  itself  to  private  judgment  as  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  reasonable  and  Christian.  This 
liberty  is  freely  conceded  to  pastors  at  home.  The  foreign  missionary 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Committee  distinctly  abandons  the  first  posi- 
tion. It  says  to  Mr.  Hume  :  We  recognize  the  fact  that  you  reject  the  so- 
called  doctrine  of  the  decisive  nature  of  this  life,  yet  we  say  to  you,  Go  out 
to  India  as  a  missionary  under  our  care.  This  is  a  surrender  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  doctrine  Mr.  Hume  denies  is  an  essential  article  of  faith  for 
a  missionary  of  the  Board.  If  it  were  essential  the  Committee  could  not 
waive  it.  If  it  were  one  of  the  doctrines  commonly  held  in  the  churches 
sustaining  the  Board,  and  required  by  them  through  their  Councils  as  a 
condition  of  ministerial  standing  and  fellowship,  the  Committee  would 
have  no  option.  The  action  of  the  Committee  in  recommissioning  Mr. 
Hume  testifies  that  it  does  not  thus  regard  the  dogma  in  question.  If 
he  were  unsound  on  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Atonement, 
it  would  not  send  him  back.  He  rejects  the  tenet  of  the  decisive  nature 
of  this  life  and  it  does  send  him  back.  Such  action  is  the  essential  fact 
in  the  case,  and  the  most  expressive  of  all  testimonies.  No  explanations 
can  undo  it,  no  apologies  modify  it.  It  may  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
pealed, but  so  long  as  it  remains  it  proclaims  that  the  management  of  the 
Board  does  not  require  Mr.  Hume  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the 
Universally  decisive  nature  of  this  life,  and  does  not  rank  this  dogma 
with  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
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Why,  then,  should  a  dogma  thus  conceded  to  be  something  less  and 
other  than  a  necessary  article  of  faith  be  exacted  of  new  applicants  ?  If 
it  were  a  clear  Biblical  requirement,  a  vital  doctrine,  the  Committee,  as 
we  have  said,  would  have  no  option.  But  this  ground  the  Committee 
does  not  take,  and  proclaims  that  it  does  not  take.  It  announces  this 
when  and  as  it  announces.  We  have  returned  Mr.  Hume.  What  imper- 
ative reason,  then,  is  there  why  it  should  decline  to  send  out  other  men 
because  they  reject  the  same  tenet  that  Mr.  Hume  discards  ? 

Is  it  said  that  Mr.  Hume's  record  shows  that  he  is  not  likely  to  make 
trouble  ?  Will  the  Committee,  then,  say  that  it  distrusts  the  spirit  of  the 
young  men  who  have  offered  themselves  ?  We  are  quite  sure  it  will 
make  no  such  rejoinder.  As  sensible  men,  its  members  will  not  assume, 
without  personal  knowledge,  to  gainsay  the  testimony  of  a  score  or  more 
of  persons  well  known  to  the  Christian  public. 

Will  it  be  said  that  these  young  men  go  farther  than  Mr.  Hume,  — 
where,  for  instance,  he  says  there  are  some  reasons  for  hoping  that 
there  may  be  future  opportunities  of  grace,  they  say  there  are  several  rea- 
sons, and  good  reasons,  which  indicate  a  probable  conclusion  ?  This  is 
not  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts.  If  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
position  of  one  is  more  advanced  than  Mr.  Hume's,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  position  of  another  is  less  advanced.  But  this  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  Committee  makes  no  such  fine  discriminations,  and  rightly.  If  the 
line  of  qualification  as  to  orthodoxy  be  drawn  where  it  was  a  year  ago, 
namely,  at  the  dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life,  all,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Hume,  are  outside  of  it.  If  it  be  drawn  where  Congrega- 
tional Councils  draw  it  for  ordination,  and  where  Evangelical  and  Catholic 
Christianity  now  generally  traces  it,  not  only  Mr.  Hume  but  all  the 
others  to  whom  we  have  referred  are  clearly  within  it.  It  has  before 
been  urged  that  the  Committee  has  set  up  a  different  doctrinal  standard 
for  missionaries  from  that  raised  for  pastors.  Is  there  to  be  a  discrimi- 
nation also  between  missionaries  and  candidates  ? 

Is  it  said  these  applicants  are  young  and  can  wait  ?  They  are  edu- 
cated men  whom  the  churches  are  ready  to  settle  at  once  as  their  spiritual 
guides,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross  to 
the  heathen!  They  must  wait  —  we  have  in  mind  an  official  letter  — 
until  they  change  their  opinions !  That  is,  they  are  put  away  for  not 
holding  a  doctrine  admitted  to  be  non-necessary,  with  an  assurance  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them,  though  not  for  Mr.  Hume.  Is  it  supposed  that 
this  discipline  is  likely  to  change  their  views  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the 
rule  for  missionaries  ?  If  a  man  has  not  served  twelve  years,  as  Mr. 
Hume  has,  is  he  not  at  liberty  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  until  this  period 
is  fulfilled  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  missionary  novitiate  established  ?  Are 
missionaries  who  have  accomplished  this  time  of  silence  to  be  advanced 
to  the  same  liberty  now  conceded  to  Mr.  Hume  ?  That  is,  must  a  mis- 
sionary restrain  his  thoughts  until  he  has  acquired  some  fluency  in  the 
native  tongue  of  the  people  to  whom  he  preaches,  and  then  is  he  to 
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realize  that  his  thoughts  are  free  ?  Is  he  more  dangerous  while  learning 
the  language  than  afterwards  ?  Seriously,  is  not  the  whole  business  a 
distrust  of  men  who  deserve  confidence  and  welcome?  Is  there  any 
halting-place  between  the  two  positions  we  have  described?  If  Mr. 
Hume  is  to  be  recommissioned,  why  should  not  the  new  applicants  —  ac- 
ceptable in  all  other  respects  —  be  commissioned,  even  though  they  agree 
with  him  in  opinion  ? 

One  reply  is  made  which  we  have  reserved  to  the  last,  because  the 
Committee  seems  to  attach  special  importance  to  it,  —  the  action  at  Des 
Moines.  If  it  were  not  for  our  esteem  for  the  Committee  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  treat  this  answer  seriously,  for  we  know  too  well  the  history 
of  that  annual  meeting,  and  how  narrowly  it  escaped  from  assuming 
doctrinal  functions  not  conceded  by  Congregationalists  even  to  ecumenical 
councils.  Fortunately  the  Committee  gives  us  a  short  and  the  only  needed 
answer.  We  ask  it  to  consider  its  own  action  in  returning  Mr.  Hume. 
Does  it  regard  itself  as  acting  under  special  instructions  from  the  Board 
in  his  case  ?  It  makes  no  reference  to  such  instructions  in  its  recent 
announcement,  but  simply  quotes  the  Chapin  amendment.  This  is  prob- 
ably intentional.  For  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee  connected 
its  recommendation  respecting  Mr.  Hume's  case  with  the  previous  action 
of  the  Board  on  this  auspicious  occasion,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
result  would  be  secured  which  would  preserve  "  the  unity  of  the  Board 
and  the  harmony  and  earnest  cooperation  of  its  constituency."  Mr. 
Hume's  position,  therefore,  is  not  exceptional  in  its  doctrinal  relation  to 
the  action  of  the  Board.  The  Chapin  amendment  applies  to  him  as 
much  as  to  anybody.  If,  then,  "  a  continuance  of  .  .  .  caution  "  admits 
of  Mr.  Hume's  return,  in  possession  of  the  Maratha  language,  to  churches 
and  pastors  who  look  to  him  as  a  leader,  will  it  exclude  from  accompany- 
ing him  a  man,  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion,  who  has  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, and  is  as  yet  without  influence,  provided  this  man  too  has  a 
marked  record  of  Christian  fidelity  ? 

More  plainly,  is  it  "  caution "  to  reject  men  who  are  sorely  needed, 
approved  of  all  who  know  them  for  sense  and  Christian  excellence,  free 
from  hobbies,  of  earnest  missionary  spirit,  because  they  do  not  hold  what 
the  Committee  itself  declares  most  emphatically  by  its  recent  action  is 
non-essential  as  a  doctrine,  and  not  requisite  for  one  whom  it  recom- 
missions  and  also  highly  commends  ?  We  should  think  that  due  "  cau- 
tion "  was  exercised  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  qualities  we  have 
named.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  Board  forbade  the  Committee  to 
send  out  any  one  who  accepts  as  a  hypothesis  the  probability  that  God 
may  have  ways  of  extending  the  grace  revealed  in  his  Son  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  benighted  pagan's  span  of  earthly  life.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion of  terms  in  the  Committee's  statement.  It  speaks  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  commends  the  Committee  for  "  guarding  the  Board  from  any 
committal  to  the  approval "  of  the  doctrine  of  future  probation  as  if  it 
were  prohibitory  of  the  Committee's  appointing  any  person  "  who  has 
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committed  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  probation 
after  death."  Apart  from  the  substitution  of  "  hypothesis  "  for  "  doc- 
trine," which  tlie  Committee  well  knows  is  to  ignore  a  distinction  deemed 
important  by  those  whom  it  rejects,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  transform 
a  committal  of  an  individual  into  a  committal  of  the  Board.  When  a 
millenarian  is  appointed,  is  the  Board  committed  to  millenarianism  ? 
When  a  man  who  doubts  whether  infant  baptism  was  instituted  by  the 
apostles  is  sent  out,  is  the  Board  committed  to  his  doubt  It  has  been 
customary  to  exercise  caution  in  such  cases,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
man  who  has  thus  committed  himself  is  likely  to  make  trouble,  whether 
he  can  work  harmoniously ;  but  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  it  been 
supposed  that  his  appointment,  upon  satisfactory  testimonials,  was  a  com- 
mittal of  the  Board  to  whatever  he  may  have  committed  himself. 

In  fact,  the  use  now  made  by  some  persons  of  the  action  at  Des  Moines 
—  we  make  here  no  charge  against  the  Committee  —  is  simply  a  perver- 
sion of  history.  It  exalts  into  a  theological  and  doctrinal  resolution 
what  the  mover  of  the  resolution  and  the  President  of  the  Board  both 
denied  to  be  such.  Then,  having  perverted  the  resolution,  it  sets  it  up 
as  a  doctrinal  test  for  all  missionaries  and  missionary  candidates.  Such 
a  construction  carried  out  would  make  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Hume  to  re- 
turn to  India,  and  would  condemn  the  Committee's  assent  to  his  return. 
The  Board  advised  "  a  continuance  of  the  caution  "  exercised  last  year. 
Then,  the  Committee  held  Mr.  Hume  back.  Now,  it  sends  him  back.  If 
this  can  be  done  under  the  Chapin  resolution,  why  cannot,  under  the  same 
resolution,  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Morse  be  permitted  to  accompany  Mr. 
Hume  to  India  ?  Why  cannot  Mr.  Torrey  be  allowed  to  go  to  Japan, 
where  his  presence  is  so  much  desired  ?  There  is  no  essential  difference 
in  the  theological  positions  of  these  men.  No  disharmony  would  arise 
through  their  work.  Their  characters  are  a  sufficient  pledge  of  this. 
To  interpret  the  Board's  advice  of  "  caution  "  as  requiring  a  discrimina- 
tion between  Mr.  Hume  and  these  men,  in  the  face  of  the  need  of  mis- 
sionaries and  the  immense  and  imperative  work  to  be  done,  savors  of 
presumption  and  folly. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  most  stirring  appeals  and  pleadings  from  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field  for  men,  of  assurances  of  welcome  for  such  persons 
as  the  Committee  has  rejected,  of  testimony  to  the  evangelical  fervor  and 
the  ministerial  success  of  native  pastors  of  churches  established  through 
the  agency  of  the  Board  who  hold  the  opinions  for  which  applicants  are 
refused  appointment,  of  earnest  deprecation  of  the  policy  still  ascendant 
at  the  Rooms.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  should  be  "  caution  "  in 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  such  remonstrances  and  appeals.  We  concede  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  a  veteran  missionary  and  a  new 
recruit,  but  the  difference  would  not  justify  the  Committee  in  sending  out 
a  man  unsound  in  the  faith.  If  Mr.  Hume,  as  the  Committee  recognizes, 
is  sound,  so  are  the  men  it  has  recently  rejected.  It  comes,  then,  to  a 
question  of  expediency.    How  much  does  the  Committee  think  that  it  has 
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gained  in  public  estimation  by  the  long  delay  in  returning  Mr.  Hume  ? 
How  much  has  the  work  in  India  been  profited  ?  If  Mr.  Hume  is  too 
valuable  a  missionary  to  be  kept  longer  out  of  service,  notwithstanding  his 
opinions  which  have  elicited  criticism,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  services  offered  by  others  are  not  valuable  likewise,  and 
whether  a  caution  which  requires  that  an  inevitable  and  sure  result  should 
be  brought  about  by  agitation  outside  of  the  Committee  room,  and  with  a 
serious  loss  of  prestige  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  is  the  kind  of 
caution  which  the  Board  is  likely  long  to  sanction  ? 

EVANGELISM  IN  FANEUIL  HALL. 

FANEUiii  Hall  has  recently  been  serving  a  novel  function.  The 
Faneuil  Hall  of  the  past  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  public  bodies  "  on 
momentous  occasions  "  in  politics,  moral  reforms,  public  mourning,  and 
popular  rejoicing.  Never  until  now  has  its  platform  been  consecrated  to 
religion.  During  the  last  weeks  of  January  the  eloquence  of  patriotism 
and  of  public  morality  has  given  place  to  the  stirring  appeals  of  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ,  pleading  for  the  greater  interests  of  the  republic  of  God. 
The  slumbering  echoes  of  Otis  and  Webster,  Everett  and  Phillips,  have 
been  awakened,  and  have  mingled  with  the  earnest  voices  of  the  popular 
evangelists  from  the  South,  and  the  fervid  tones  of  Boston's  most  dis- 
tinguished preacher  of  righteousness.  The  entire  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  city  rejoices  that  Christ  has  got  a  hearing  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  Georgian  Methodist  revivalists,  popularly  known  as  Sam  Jones 
and  Sam  Small,  have  each  held  religious  services  in  the  hall  upon  alter- 
nate days  nearly  every  week-day  for  more  than  two  weeks.  The  meet- 
ings have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  selected  from 
the  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  At  the  hour  of  noon  the  hall  has  been  filled  with  the  motley 
crowd  that  usually  composes  a  mass  meeting.  The  spacious  platform 
was  reserved  for  the  clergy,  who  came  to  catch  a  new  inspiration,  and  to 
divine  the  secret  and  the  method  of  interesting  men  in  religion.  An  air 
of  picturesqueness  has  been  imparted  to  the  scene  by  workingmen  in 
blue  blouses,  and  marketmen  in  white  frocks,  scattered  amongst  the 
throng,  whUe  in  the  crowded  galleries  the  bright  hats  of  small  groups  of 
ladies  gave  a  dash  of  gayety  to  the  spectacle.  The  majority  of  the 
assembly  has  been  made  up  of  merchants  and  business-men  of  a  great 
variety  of  callings,  with  a  noticeable  absence  of  the  merchant  princes. 
Clerks,  bookkeepers  with  pen  behind  the  ear,  men  with  sad  faces,  pov- 
erty-stricken men  were  there,  and  here  and  there  was  a  shabby  individ- 
ual, odorous  with  the  mingled  fumes  of  whiskey  and  tobacco.  Curiosity, 
undoubtedly,  attracted  many  to  the  spot,  but  the  earnest  faces  of  the 
great  majority  plainly  showed  that  they  were  drawn  by  the  common 
impulse  of  desire  to  hear  the  fresh  and  striking  presentation  of  the  good 
news  of  God. 

The  keenest  interest  naturally  centred  in  the  unique  sermons  of  Rev. 
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Sam  Jones.  The  main  object  of  his  preaching  is  the  proper  object  of 
all  revival  preaching,  —  to  produce  an  immediate  converting  influence 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  men  before  him.  One  gets  the  impression  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man  with  whom  preaching  is  action  of  a  most 
serious  kind.  We  see  a  man  engaged  in  the  business  of  converting  men 
here  and  now.  The  matter  of  his  preaching  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of 
One  Book.  He  believes  "in  the  old  Bible,"  he  says,  "from  lid  to 
lid,  from  bottom  to  top,  Jonah,  whale,  and  all."  He  fearlessly  proclaims 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible  without  apology  for  them.  To  his 
own  faith  they  are  living  realities,  and  he  makes  them  real  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  conscience  of  his  hearers.  His  sermons  are  neither  purely 
theological  nor  purely  hortatory.  Doctrine  is  there  ;  but  it  is  doctrine 
transmuted  into  terms  of  human  experience.  His  topics  are  the  peren- 
nially attractive  topics  that  radiate  from  the  central  sun,  —  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  But  in  his  treatment  the  salvation  becomes  identical  with 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  constantly  insists  upon  the  morality 
of  faith.  In  his  conception  of  salvation  a  man  is  not  converted  until  his 
power  of  decision  has  reached  the  satisfying  climax  of  reckoning  one 
hundred  cents  to  the  dollar  and  weighing  out  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound. 
The  every-day  religion  of  James  is  as  important  in  his  teaching  as  the 
dogmatic  theology  of  Paul.  True  religion,  in  the  rough  and  in  detail,  is 
the  religion  of  life  all  through,  and  no  other.  Converting  men  to  that  is 
our  revivalist's  aim  and  enthusiasm.  Hence  his  popularity  and  his  influ- 
ence with  business  men.  Human  experience,  —  especially  his  own  expe- 
rience, which  includes  an  observation  of  the  activities  and  temptations  of 
life  both  wide,  shrewd,  and  searchingly  keen,  —  has  been  a  broad  educa- 
tor of  his  thought  and  feeling.  His  armory  of  experience  is  full  of  apt, 
novel,  homelike,  illustrative  material,  instantly  available,  frequently  used, 
and  always  with  telling  effect.  In  the  manner  of  his  preaching  he  has 
the  gift  of  making  the  elementary  truths  of  practical  religion  luminously 
clear  and  vivid.  He  keeps  the  attention  of  the  audience  on  the  qui 
vive  by  stimulating  their  wonder  as  to  what  he  will  say  next.  The  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  his  style  is  what  Father  Taylor  called  the 
"surprise  power."  The  sensibilities  of  the  audience  were  aroused  by 
the  expression  of  sympathy  rather  than  by  pathos.  Of  pathos  he  has 
but  little,  for  he  has  but  little  humor ;  but  of  keen,  penetrating  wit,  of 
irony  and  sarcasm,  he  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund.  Laughter  and 
applause  are  often  the  consequence  of  his  witty  sallies.  He  seldom  appeals 
to  the  emotion  of  terror.  The  tone  of  his  preaching,  in  the  main,  is  that 
of  hopefulness  and  encouragement.  He  uses  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  even  the  people  of  the  street,  and  many  of  his  short,  crisp,  senten- 
tious sayings  are  barbed  arrows  that  will  long  stick  fast  in  the  memory. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  his  method  of  delivery  he  speaks  without 
notes,  and  with  all  the  effectiveness  of  free  speech  and  direct  address. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  speaker  who  speaks  so  little  like  a  book. 
With  so  much  insight,  earnestness,  naturalness,  reality,  originality,  wit, 
raciness,  fluency  and  directness  of  speech,  facility  of  illustration,  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Bible,  and  experience  of  life,  is  it  any  wonder  that  multitudes 
flock  to  his  preaching,  and  that  the  common  people  hear  him  gladly  ?  It 
is  easy  to  find  fault  with  his  art  of  putting  things  ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing occasionally  lame  logic,  ungrammatical  sentences,  a  slangy  repertoire^ 
specimens  of  cheap  rhetoric,  rude  and  fantastic  figures  and  expressions, 
the  note  of  genuineness  rings  penetratingly  clear,  the  nobleness  and  conse- 
cration of  purpose  is  unmistakable,  and  criticism  seems  unnecessary  and 
ungracious.  The  evangelists  of  Faneuil  Hall  are  no  pulpit  mounte- 
banks. Their  preaching  is  not  sensational,  neither  is  it  sensationless. 
Their  word  has  been  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

But  Faneuil  Hall  has  echoed  to  preaching  of  an  altogether  different 
type.  A  different  audience  has  been  appealed  to,  and  a  different  pur- 
pose has  controlled  the  enterprise.  On  three  successive  Sunday  even- 
ings, beginning  with  January  23d,  in  the  midst  of  the  week-day  labors  of 
the  Georgian  revivalists,  Phillips  Brooks  has  addressed  audiences  that 
have  completely  filled  the  capacious  hall.  The  Trinity  Club,  under 
whose  patronage  the  meetings  have  been  held,  believing  in  the  possibility 
of  reaching  a  large  number  of  the  non-church-going  masses,  particularly 
amongst  the  middle  class  of  people,  instituted  these  Sabbath  -  evening 
services  in  Boston's  most  famous  hall.  The  Club  simply  desired  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  preacher's  influence,  and  to  give  to  hundreds  of  people 
who  never  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  the  privilege  of 
coming  into  contact  with  his  stimulating  and  uplifting  spiritual  power,  and 
to  secure  it  to  them  without  money  and  without  price.  The  project  in  no 
sense  was  intended  as  an  opposing  or  even  a  supplementary  force  to  the 
week-day  revival  meetings  ;  the  enterprise  was  conceived  and  the  hall  en- 
gaged before  the  Club  knew  of  the  Methodist  revival.  It  is  significant 
that  such  a  beneficent  undertaking  should  have  been  organized  by  a  club 
that  has  for  its  main  object,  not  specific  religious  or  moral  work,  but 
chiefly  social  advantage  and  enjoyment.  Not  more  than  half  of  its  mem- 
bers are  regular  attendants  upon  the  services  of  Trinity  Church.  The 
scheme  being  in  a  certain  sense  exclusive  in  its  scope,  that  is,  confined  to 
the  non-church-going  class,  special  care  was  taken  to  restrict  attendance 
by  the  presentation  of  tickets  of  admission.  Through  the  various  mis- 
sionary organizations  in  the  city  the  Club  ascertained  trustworthy  infor- 
mation concerning  the  homes  of  the  people  they  wished  to  reach,  and  a 
certain  number  of  tickets,  limited  by  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall,  was 
sent  out  to  them  through  different  agencies. 

The  main  floor  of  the  hall  was  provided  with  comfortable  settees ;  at 
the  revival  meetings  the  audience  were  obliged  to  stand,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  occupied  the  permanent  seats  in  the  galleries.  The 
evening  audiences  may  fitly  be  described  as  cosmopoHtan.  Many  nation- 
alities, both  races,  white  and  black,  and  various  classes  of  people  were 
represented.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Small  preached  chiefly  to  men ;  Phillips 
Brooks  addressed  men,  women,  and  children.  The  revivalists  spoke 
to  hundreds  of  Christian  men  who  gave  aid  and  sympathy  by  their  pres- 
ence, while  scores  of  briixht,  energetic  men,  unaccustomed  to  the  inside 
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of  a  church,  were  eager  listeners  day  after  day.  Dr.  Brooks  preached 
to  an  audience  almost  entirely  bereft  of  the  professedly  Christian  ele- 
ment. The  week-day  meetings  were  intended  to  be  "  revival "  meetings  ; 
the  Sabbath  evening  services  were  avowedly  outside  the  line  of  revival 
aims  and  methods,  and  were  "preaching  services"  pure  and  simple. 
The  Revival  Committee  depended  but  little  upon  the  adjuncts  of  the 
sermon  ;  Sam  Jones  was  regarded  as  a  host  in  himself ;  the  devotional 
exercise  was  brief  but  earnest  ;  Mr.  Excell,  a  religious  balladist,  fur- 
nished an  effective  element  of  interest  by  his  singing ;  and  one  or  two 
familiar  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns  mildly  aroused  the  contagious  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience  as  they  participated  in  the  simple  service  of  song. 
Trinity  Club,  on  the  contrary,  wisely  appreciated  the  power  of  music 
over  the  masses.  A  half  hour  before  the  preaching  began  was  devoted 
to  congregational  singing,  led  by  a  strong  chorus  which  included  many 
members  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  An  orchestra  from  Carter's  Band 
accompanied  the  congregational  singing,  and  lent  stirringly  efficacious 
aid  and  guidance.  A  policeman  present  remarked  that  people  would  go 
a  long  way  just  to  hear  such  singing.  The  devotional  service  was  also 
interspersed  with  music,  and  people  discovered  that  an  Episcopalian 
could  pray  without  his  Prayer-book,  as  their  hearts  were  led  upwards 
through  the  sincere,  fervent  petitions  of  Dr.  Brooks.  Neither  were  the 
band  and  surplice  necessary  to  the  preaching.  A  Christian  minister 
who  is  first  and  always  a  Christian  man  stood  before  the  vast  throng 
in  all  his  magnitude  and  magnetism.  The  simple  majesty  of  his  pres- 
ence filled  the  eye,  and  riveted  the  attention  before  he  uttered  a  word. 
Nor  was  his  customary  manuscript  a  necessity  to  the  preacher.  He  spoke 
to  them  as  a  preacher  and  not  as  a  reader.  His  themes  were  at  once 
spiritual  and  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  religious  needs  of  his  immedi- 
ate audience,  so  thoroughly  unused  to  preaching.  His  aim  was  to  bring 
them  into  vital  contact  with  God  in  Christ.  In  plain,  forcible,  and  beau- 
tiful language,  he  appealed  to  what  was  highest  and  best  in  them,  and 
spoke  to  them  of  God's  quick,  responsive  sympathy  with  every  heart 
that  cries  out  to  be  free  from  the  deadly  and  destructive  power  of  sin, 
and  urged  them  to  assert  their  self-respect  as  God's  children  by  a  frank 
and  entire  trust  in  the  Father's  love  and  immediate  submission  to  it. 
With  his  habitual  exuberance  of  diction  and  lucidness  of  exposition,  in- 
fused with  imagination  and  sensibility,  he  presented  the  varied  aspects  of 
God's  love  and  man's  duty,  and  played  upon  their  hearts  as  upon  an  in- 
strument, but  —  he  played  too  fast.  "  He  talks  too  rapidly,"  said  an 
intelligent  machinist ;  "  he  throws  off  brilliant  ideas  when  rushing  along 
as  an  emery  wheel  throws  off  sparks,  but,"  he  added,  with  more  of  truth 
than  he  was  aware,  "  it 's  partly  the  trouble  with  our  ears''  With  the 
single  exception  of  excessive  speed,  Dr.  Brooks  evinced  a  faculty  of  address 
to  a  popular  assembly  greater  than  had  been  expected  from  the  cultivated 
scholar  accustomed  to  addressing  the  cultured,  the  rich,  and  the  great. 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  preaching  ?  A  divine  voice  must  answer 
that.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  men  and  women  who  had  not 
heard  the  gospel  for  many  a  year  understood  and  felt  Christ's  truth  in 
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their  hearts,  had  their  torpid  consciences  quickened,  their  sleeping  rever- 
ence aroused,  and  their  humane  and  spiritual  impulses  directed  toward 
the  true  life  in  Christ.  They  wanted  to  hear  the  devout  and  glowingly- 
earnest  preacher  again.  They  were  touched  by  his  brotherliness.  The 
best  part  of  the  sermon  was  himself ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  daily 
life  generously  imparted  to  them  as  a  precious  gift ;  hence,  he  spoke  to 
them  with  living  power. 

Although  the  results  of  Phillips  Brooks's  preaching  were  not  achieved 
through  the  technical  "  revival  "  motive,  there  is  room  for  doubt  if  the 
professional  revivalists  reaped  the  anticipated  harvest.  Their  success,  too, 
is  for  the  divine  eye  to  discover  and  the  great  day  to  reveal.  Mr.  Jones 
says  that  in  Boston  he  met  with  the  greatest  success  of  his  evangelistic 
experience.  But  it  is  not  untruthful  or  ungenerous  to  say  that,  while  the 
spiritual  impulse  imparted  has  been  great,  still  the  results  have  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  expectation,  or  with  the  plans  prepared.  Boston 
has  been  religiously  agitated,  but  not  shaken  from  circumference  to  centre 
as  by  Moody  and  Sankey  in  '77.  The  spiritual  rewards,  too,  have  been 
appropriated  chiefly  and  rightfully  by  one  sect  only,  and  we  are  unfeign- 
edly  glad  for  our  Methodist  brethren.  The  fields  of  harvest  were  not 
Faneuil  Hall  and  Tremont  Temple  ;  they  were  the  People's  Church  and 
other  churches  where  the  old-fashioned  anxious-seat  and  inquiry-meeting 
were  used  as  instrumentalities  of  immediate  decision.  Does  the  reason  of 
the  comparative  unfruitfulness  and  the  limited  influence  lie  in  the  failure 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  famous  evangelists  ?  Apparently  not.  Was 
there  too  much  dependence  placed  upon  the  two  men  of  God  to  arouse 
religious  interest  and  too  little  dependence  upon  God  himself  and  per- 
sistent waiting  upon  Him  before  the  preachers  came  ?  Was  there  diligent 
preparation  and  wise  organization  by  a  union  of  Christian  workers,  irre- 
spective of  sect  or  creed,  as  in  the  great  Tabernacle  movement  of  '77  ? 
We  are  not  unmindful  that  such  a  union  was  sought  for  and  declined.  It 
may  be  that  the  constant  element  of  wide-spread  and  powerful  revivals 
was  not  energetically  present :  success  accompanies  the  felt  presence  of 
the  Supernatural  Factor  and  intensity  of  waiting  upon  Him.  It  may  be 
that  the  way  of  the  Spirit  in  his  moving  upon  the  face  of  unchristianized 
society  is  taking  some  new  path  and  mode  of  action  which  our  diligent 
seeking  and  spiritual  insight  are  to  discover.  "  There  are  diversities  of 
operations  but  the  same  Spirit." 

After  agitation  ought  to  come  conservation.  Are  the  actual  results 
being  gathered  and  utilized  ?  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  seventy  busi- 
ness men  have  already  assumed  the  financial  responsibility  of  opening  an 
audience-room  in  the  vicinity  of  Faneuil  Hall  to  continue  the  week-day 
religious  services  under  the  efficient  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bates.  A  strik- 
ing fact  is  that  most  of  the  seventy  have  not  been  connected  heretofore 
with  any  of  the  churches.  A  training-school  for  Christian  workers,  sim- 
ilar to  Mr.  Moody's  in  Chicago,  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  Seymour's  in  the  Rug- 
gles  Street  Church,  Boston,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  vitally  engrafting 
the  new  Christian  lives  into  the  churches.  It  is  Mr.  Moody,  we  believe, 
who  rebukes  us  for  not  drawing  the  net. 
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Why  should  not  religion  make  its  incursion  into  the  business  of  the 
week  ?  Why  should  not  Boston,  and  all  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, emulate  Joseph  Parker's  Thursday  noonday  religious  lectureship  in 
the  very  heart  of  busy  London  ?  For  years  this  lectureship  has  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  regenerating  influences  of  the  English  metropolis. 
No  one  minister  in  Boston  may  be  able  to  sustain  such  a  lectureship ; 
but  the  enterprising  and  inventive  Trinity  Club  might  perfect  an  organi- 
zation that  could  do  it.  Is  not  the  King's  Chapel  Wednesday-noon  re- 
ligious service  a  possible  subject  for  expansion?  The  Christian  force 
stored  up  in  Boston,  if  directed  with  judicious  enthusiasm,  can  animate 
the  religious  Hfe  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  as  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting  sustains  the  vigor  of  the  individual  church. 

From  the  testimony  already  gained  from  the  representatives  of  the 
non-church-goers  at  Faneuil  Hall  of  the  great  value,  enjoyment,  and 
interest  of  those  services  we  are  convinced  that  the  Trinity  Club  has  not 
exhausted  its  resources,  its  privilege,  or  its  opportunity.  The  exper- 
iment is  a  prophecy.  It  may  be  too  much  to  ask  the  already  over- 
worked rector  of  Trinity  Church  again  to  become  the  sole  preacher.  It 
may  be  unwise.  Undoubtedly,  his  powerful  personality  and  splendid 
gifts,  with  the  interesting  musical  element,  was  the  twofold  attractive  force 
of  the  recent  enterprise.  But  four  or  five  months  of  Sunday  evenings  in 
the  year,  devoted  to  preaching  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  multitude  who  are 
removed  from  all  religious  influences,  and  conducted  by  various  popular 
clergymen,  is  among  the  possibilities  of  Christian  enterprise.  Such  a  ser- 
vice would  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  How  to  reach  the 
non-church  going  masses.  But  the  preachers  must  be  preachers  and  not 
mere  sermonizers.  The  pulpit  must  be  a  free  pulpit,  or  it  cannot  be  a 
pulpit  of  power.  With  a  wise  "drawing  of  the  net,"  the  various  churches 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  membership  and  in  spiritual  energy. 

The  Trinity  Club  experiment  has  plainly  shown  that  pulpit  eccentricity 
and  bad  taste  are  not  a  sine  qua  non  in  popular  preaching.  Roughness 
of  speech,  aggressiveness  of  method,  brilliant  flashes  of  wit,  highly  sea- 
soned anecdote  and  illustration,  grotesqueness,  and  egotism,  are  not  es- 
sentials in  preaching  to  the  masses.  Phillips  Brooks  did  not  raise  a 
laugh,  elicit  an  "  amen,"  or  start  a  ripple  of  applause.  Under  the  spell 
of  his  chaste,  serious,  impassioned  eloquence  the  great  throngs  sat  with 
rapt  attention,  and  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  away  with  truer  views 
of  religious  duty,  and  a  revelation  of  their  spiritual  possibilities  ;  life  was 
looked  at  from  a  new  standpoint,  helpful  lessons  were  in  their  minds, 
new  ambitions  were  roused,  new  hopes  inspired,  and  sad  hearts  were 
warmed  and  cheered.  The  earnest  rector  who  abides  and  the  earnest 
revivalists  who  depart  have  left  Boston  better  for  these  recent  services. 
The  religious  function  of  Faneuil  Hall  need  not  be  a  temporary  one. 
The  old  Cradle  of  Liberty  can  become  permanently  sacred  to  patriotism, 
morality,  and  religion. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM. 

THE  LAWS  OF  TONE-COLOR  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  primary  laws  of  artistic  language  are  clearness,  conciseness,  rhythm 
in  some  form,  and  suggestiveness.  By  the  law  of  suggestiveness,  I  mean 
that  the  artist  in  language  must  have  regard  to  the  history  and  tenden- 
cies of  a  word,  to  its  general  flavor,  —  in  a  word,  to  what  it  suggests,  as 
well  as  to  its  accepted  meaning. 

Tone-color  is  not  one  of  these  fundamental,  basal  laws  of  language. 
What  sort  of  a  principle  is  it  ? 

The  tone-color  of  any  sound  is  that  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it 
from  another  of  the  same  pitch  and  intensity.  The  cause  of  the  tone- 
color,  or  quality  of  a  sound,  is  the  number  and  prominence  of  the  over- 
tones, or  harmonics,  which  are  combined  with  the  fundamental,  or  pitch- 
determining  tone.  The  differences  between  the  various  vowel-sounds, 
when  produced  by  the  same  voice  and  at  the  same  pitch,  are  differences 
in  tone-color.  Different  musical  instruments  have  each  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression because  of  their  generic  differences  in  tone-color ;  hence  it  is  not 
impossible,  a  priori,  that  the  specific  differences  between  the  vowel- 
colors  of  the  same  voice  may  give  to  each  color  a  peculiar  expressional 
value.  That  is,  o  (as  in  gold),  considered  as  a  sound,  may  express  ideas 
which  e  (feel)  does  not  naturally  express,  and  which  e  in  arbitrary,  ac- 
cepted combinations  does  not  equally  well  express. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  am  opposing  the  conclusions  of  such  writers 
as  Professor  Whitney  ("  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  "),  but  I 
am  not.  He  considers  the  origin  and  growth  of  language ;  I  consider  it 
as  something  given :  he  treats  language  as  an  instrument  answering  utili- 
tarian ends  ;  I,  as  answering  aesthetic  ends. 

But  why  has  not  the  general  principle  of  tone-color  which  I  have  sug- 
gested been  clearly  recognized  ?    I  will  mention  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  have  recognized  tone-color  as  having  any 
value  have  been  anxious  to  establish  it  as  an  important  factor  in  the  origin 
of  language.  Wedgwood  has  emphasized  the  claims  of  onomatopeia; 
Heyse  (''  System  der  Sprachwissenschaft  "),  those  of  sound-metaphor 
(Lautmetaphor).  Heyse's  position  with  reference  to  those  words  to 
which  onomatopeia  is  inapplicable  was,  that  for  every  impression  which 
man  receives  through  every  sense  (except  that  of  hearing)  there  exists 
a  natural  sound-analogue,  which  stands  to  that  impression  as  its  natural 
vocal  expression.  This  was  intended  to  explain  the  original  forms  of 
words.  Heyse's  view  has  been  much  satirized ;  and  I  think  that  he  re- 
garded as  primary  and  causative  what  is  really  secondary  and  derivative, 
the  product  of  association.  My  claim  is  more  moderate.  I  claim  that 
particular  ideas  and  feelings  have  analogues  in  sound  which  best  express 
them,  and  that  this  is  felt  to  be  true  at  the  present  time  by  the  aesthetic 
sense,  the  language-consciousness,  of  the  cultivated  users  of  English.  In 
this  way  I  believe  in  sound-metaphor. 

A  second  reason  for  the  neglect  of  tone-color  is  that  those  who  have 
studied  it  as  now  existing  in  artistic  English  have  failed  to  see  that  it  is 
secondary,  and  must  constantly  yield  to  other  and  primary  considerations. 
Such  laws  as  those  of  clearness,  conciseness,  etc.,  outrank  it,  and  must  be 
entirely  satisfied  before  tone-color,  that  residuary  legatee,  can  present  its 
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purely  aesthetic  claim.  Passages  may  be  highly  artistic,  and  therefore 
highly  pleasurable,  in  which  only  the  more  negative  laws  of  tone-color  are 
observed.  Hence,  if  I  can  show  by  passages  of  special  force  and  conclu- 
siveness that  any  particular  color  has  a  peculiar  expressional  value,  I  do 
not  therefore  insist  that  a  similar  idea  will  always  be  expressed  by  similar 
coloring.    Negative  testimony  cannot  offset  positive  testimony. 

Let  us  look  at  a  table  of  the  English  vowel-colors.  Colors  which  are 
regularly  unaccented  and  all  minute  distinctions  are  omitted. 

VOWEL-COLORS. 


Visible- 
Speech  Sym- 
bols. 

I. 

The  Bells. 

n.  III. 

rv. 

Rimes  in  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin. 

i  (little)    .    .  . 

r 

28.3 

11.3 

9.7 

10.4 

12.9 

e  (met)  .... 

T 
I 

13.2 

14.1 

12.9 

7.6 

8.6 

a  (mat) .... 

T 

u 

7.5 

7.0 

13.7 

9.0 

19.1 

e  (mete)    .    .  . 

r 

5.7 

1.4 

8.1 

9.0 

6.3 

ai  (fair) 

c 

1.9 

2.8 

2.4 

a  (mate)  . 

r 
I 

1.9 

8.9 

2.8 

10.6 

i  (I)  =  ah  4-  i  . 

J-f 

17.0 

7.0 

10.5 

11.1 

13.9 

Partial  Footings 

75.5 

43.6 

66.2 

49.9 

71.4 

ii,  ew  (due)=  i  -j-  oo 

r-1 

5.6 

1.6 

1.4 

3.0 

ah,  6  (what,  not) 

7.5 

14.1 

10.5 

16.7 

4.3 

ah  (Ah !)  .    .  . 

J 

1.9 

2.8 

.8 

1.4 

.7 

oi  (boil)  =  aw  -j-  i 

}-f 

1.3 

u(up)  .... 

] 

1.9 

7.0 

2.4 

2.1 

9.3 

do,  u  (wood,  pull) 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

ow  (cow)  =  ah  -j-  00 

j-i 

1.9 

8.5 

7.3 

1.4 

1.3 

6  (go,  ore)  .    .  . 

1.9 

9.9 

4.8 

15.3 

4.6 

oo  (gloom)     .  . 

1 

5.7 

7.0 

2.4 

7.6 

1.3 

aw  (awe)  .    .  . 

i 

3.8 

1.4 

2.4 

2.8 

1.3 

Totals    .    .  . 

100.1 

99.9 

100. 

100. 

99.8 

The  colors  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  scale  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  ex- 
press solemnity,  awe,  horror,  and  deep  grief,  also  slowness  of  motion,  and 
extreme  or  oppressive  greatness  of  size.  The  entire  lower  half  of  the 
scale,  in  general,  is  adapted  to  express  largeness,  slowness,  seriousness, 
and  gloom.  The  colors  at  the  very  top  are  especially  fitted  to  express  un- 
controllable joy  and  delight,  excessive  gayety,  triviality,  rapid  movement, 
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delicacy,  and  physical  littleness.  The  scale  runs,  then,  from  the  large  to 
the  little,  from  horror  to  ecstatic  delight,  and  from  the  solemn  and  awful 
to  the  simply  trivial. 

There  are  several  purely  objective  confirmations  of  these  statements. 
Singers  know  that  a  high  pitch  is  more  easily  reached  with  some  vowels 
and  a  low  pitch  with  others.  Hence,  phoneticians  recognize  each  vowel- 
color  as  having  a  certain  inherent  or  natural  pitch  as  compared  with  the 
others.  My  scale  follows  substantially  the  order  of  inherent  pitch  as 
given  by  Sweet  and  others,  beginning  at  the  bottom  with  the  sounds  of 
lowest  natural  pitch.  Every  one  knows  that  the  ideas  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  must  be  expressed  in  reading  by  a  low 
pitch,  and  some  of  them  by  a  very  low  pitch ;  also  that  the  ideas  which  I 
have  put  at  the  top  are  naturally  expressed  by  a  high  pitch.  What  is 
more  natural  than  that  these  individual  vowel-sounds  should  in  time, 
whether  originally  or  not,  be  felt  to  be,  according  to  their  natural  pitch, 
the  best  sound-representatives  of  these  feelings  and  ideas  ?  What  is  more 
certain  than  this  result,  unless  some  strong  counteracting  tendency  be 
present  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  considering  inherent  pitch  as,  prac- 
tically, a  part  of  tone-color. 

In  anger  and  hysterical  grief  and  fear,  however,  the  pitch  in  reading 
is  high,  as  it  is  in  nature ;  and  high  vowels  are  very  expressive.  In 
"  Othello,"  Emilia  wishes  to  have 

"  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world.'* 

In  correct  elocution  the  rate  of  utterance  in  expressing  the  ideas  and 
emotions  which  I  have  placed  at  the  bottom  is  slow,  while  at  the  other 
extreme  the  movement  becomes  very  rapid.  In  accordance  with  this 
the  four  lowest  sounds  in  the  table  are  long,  and  the  three  uppermost 
short. 

By  observing  the  Bell  (visible-speech)  symbols,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
scale  follows  a  definite  physiological  order.  The  curves  show  that  the 
front  vowels  are  at  the  top,  and  back  vowels  at  the  bottom. 

Notice  the  agreement  of  this  scale  with  the  recognized  principles  of 
onomatopeia.  Says  Koch  concerning  the  imitative  force  of  the  German 
vowels:  (ah)  designates  a  loud,  strong  sound;  u  (oo),  a  loud,  low 
sound;  and  i  (e),  a  clear,  delicate  (feinen),  shrill  sound."  ("AUotria," 
Einleitung.)  Wedgwood  ("  Proc.  Philological  Soc."  II.)  does  not  put  the 
first  part  of  the  law  so  well  as  Koch,  but  concludes  :  "  On  the  other  hand, 
notes  of  a  high  pitch,  or  sounds  caused  by  the  collision  of  small  surfaces, 
are  imitated  by  the  vowel  i  [as  in  bit,  machine],  in  the  utterance  of 
which  the  air  is  compressed  through  the  smallest  possible  passage."  Has 
this  law  of  onomatopeia  any  direct  connection  with  the  general  expres- 
sional  power  of  the  vowel-colors  ?  Yes.  Poe  wrote  his  poem,  "  The  Bells," 
upon  the  distinct  hypothesis  that  those  colors  which  best  imitate  certain 
sounds  also  naturally  express  at  the  same  time  certain  allied  emotions. 
Indeed,  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  at  the  same  time  as  onomatopoetic 
imitations  and  to  call  up  their  emotional  counterparts  is  a  common  device 
of  all  poets,  and  must  convince  us  that  the  line  cannot  be  drawn  between 
simple  onomatopeia  and  the  closely  allied  expression  of  emotion.  I  quote 
from  Longfellow  and  Lockhart :  — 

"  Friend  !  but  yesterday  the  bells 
Rang  for  thee  their  loud  farewells  ; 
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And  to-day  they  toll  for  thee, 
Lying  dead  beyond  the  sea." 

And  evermore  the  hoarse  tambour 
Breaks  in  upon  their  wailing  : 
Its  sound  is  like  no  earthly  sound  — 
*Alas,  alas  for  Celin  ! '  " 

Steinthal  ("  Abriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft  ")  says  :  "  We  possess  in 
German  to-day  numberless  words  with  onomatopoetic  effect,  as  mild, 
spitz,  weick,  hart,  sanft,  rank,  Banner,  Blitz,  zucken,  Zorn,  Grimm, 
Wut,  etc.  At  least  for  our  speech-consciousness  these  are  unquestion- 
ably onomatopoetic  effects."  Now  Banner  is  the  only  one  of  these 
which  seems  to  have  any  strict  onomatopoetic  force.  Why  do  growl, 
grumble,  croak,  German  hrummen,  etc.,  have  their  double  force  ? 

In  the  following  quotations  illustrating  the  general  scale  observe  the 
fitness  between  the  vowel-colors  and  the  ideas  expressed.  Shallow  or- 
ders, in  Henry  IV.,"  "  a  joint  of  mutton  and  any  -pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws"  Ophelia  does  not  wish  Laertes  to  advise  her  virtuously, 
and  then  imitate  the    reckless  libertine,"  who 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede." 

The  description  of  Queen  Mab  and  her  chariot  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
expresses  physical  littleness  and  daintiness.  All  through  the  passage  the 
accented,  high,  light  vowels  are  felt  to  be  the  most  expressive.  Who  can 
be  insensible  to  the  coloring  of,  "In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate- 
stone,"  and  "Drawn  with  a  team  af  little  atomies  ? 

Drayton's  names  for  the  dainty  elves  who  wait  upon  Queen  Mab  are 
interesting :  — 

"  Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear, 

Her  special  maids  of  honor  ; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her." 

The  following  line  from  Keats's  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  shows  how  the 
upper  part  of  the  scale  can  express  delicacy :  — 

"And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon." 

Leigh  Hunt  comments  thus  :  "  Here  is  delicate  modulation,  and  super- 
refined  epicurean  nicety !  "  One  is  compelled  to  "  read  the  line  deli- 
cately, and  at  the  tip-end,  as  it  were,  of  his  tongue."  The  lingual  con- 
sonants help  in  this  effect,  which  is  so  marked  that  Hunt  need  not  have 
said  "  as  it  were." 

Shakespeare  uses  a  number  of  light-colored,  often  inter jectional  words 
to  express  worthlessness,  triviality,  or  contempt.  Any  one  can  appreciate 
this  who  will  look  up  in  a  Shakespeare  concordance  such  words  as  tilly- 
fally,  tilly-valley,  tiddle-taddle,  pibble-pabble,  pribbles  and  prabbles,  tit- 
tle-tattling, kicky-wicky,  and  bibble-babble.  "  A  fiddle-pin's  end  !  "  and 
"  this  rabble's  brabble,"  occur  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  We  have 
in  English  many  ablauting  compounds  in  i  and  a  to  which  a  petty  force 
attaches,  such  as  chit-chat,  fiddle-faddle,  dilly-dally,  knick-knack,  riff- 
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raff,  etc.  I  think  that  there  is  not  so  much  contempt  or  pettiness  ex- 
pressed by  any  of  our  similar  formations  containing  a  darker  vowel, 
as  tip-top,  sing-song,  ding-dong  (see  the  song  in  "The  Tempest"),  see- 
saw, etc.  How  contemptuous,  finally,  is  "  He  hath  but  a  Httle  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard  "  ("  Merry  Wives  ")  ! 

Dr.  Guest  ("  Hist.  Eng.  Rhythms  ")  declares  :  "  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  affected  the  short  vowels  and  particularly  the  short  i,  when  he  had 
to  describe  any  quickness  of  motion."  This  is  natural.  *'  Large  bodies 
move  slowly  "  and  heavily,  and  their  motion  is  best  described  by  slow, 
heavy  vowels  ;  and  quick  movement  by  light  vowels. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scale.  Of  course,  whole  poems 
will  never  be  heavily  shaded.  That  would  be  intolerable.  Only  em- 
phatic words,  phrases,  and  passages  need  be  dark  because  the  thought  is 
dark ;  and  even  there  tone-color  may  be  disregarded  in  favor  of  more 
important  prmciples.  These  lines  from  Addison's  "  Cato  "  are  darker 
than  the  mere  counting  of  the  dark  syllables  would  show  :  — 

"  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day." 

We  must  weigh  rather  than  count.  Notice  from  "  Othello,"  "  On  hor- 
ror's head  horrors  accumulate  ;  "  and  from  Poe,  — 

« 'T  is  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume," 

and  — 

"  The  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year." 

The  dark  vowels  best  express  physical  massiveness,  and  best  suggest 
the  deep,  heavy  voices  which  seem  to  us  properly  to  belong  to  large  men. 
Keats  thus  describes  the  speech  of  "  huge  Enceladus  "  :  — 

"  The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves, 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks, 
Came  booming  thus." 

Poe  avoids  monotony  in  the  last  division  of  "  The  Bells  "  by  intro- 
ducing the  mirth  of  the  King  of  the  Ghouls  at  the  misery  which  he  is 
rolling  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  This  introduces  lighter  vowels,  as  he 
"  dances  "  and  "  yells,"  without  lessening  the  horror. 

The  least  agreeable  sound  in  this  scale  is  a.  Before  a  nasal  it  is  often 
partly  nasalized,  which  makes  it  still  more  disagreeable.  Harshness  and 
dissonance  of  all  kinds  are  expressed  by  this  sound.  The  third  division 
of  "  The  Bells  "  rings  with  the  twanging,  jangling,  wrangling,  clamor, 
and  clangor  of  the  harsh,  brazen  bells.  With  equal  force  Browning 
says  of  certain  lawyers,  — 

"  So  wrangled,  brangled,  jangled  they  a  month," 

This  color  is  used  by  Tennyson  to  set  forth  powerfully  the  harsh  appear- 
ance of  all  nature  after  the  death  of  Arthur. 

"  And  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day." 

When  fullness,  richness,  perfect  beauty,  largeness  without  oppressive- 
ness, and  complete  satisfaction  are  to  be  expressed,  certain  colors  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  office  by  their  own  fullness  and  richness. 
These  are,  first  and  best,  o,  next  ah,  ob,  T  (ah-i),  and  ow.  They  are 
peculiarly  rich  sensuous  impressions.  This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
specialization  of  a  just  mentioned.    Thus  two  passages  may  be  colored 
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much  alike  as  regards  their  vowels,  one  of  them  expressing  gloom  accord- 
ing to  the  general  scale  by  the  same  dark  colors  with  which  the  other 
expresses  largeness,  richness,  or  completeness  in  some  form,  according  to 
this  specialization.  The  consonants,  however,  may  be  strongly  con- 
trasted. For  this  special  force  of  these  colors  see  the  second  division  of 
"  The  Bells."    Also  notice  this  from  Milton  :  — 

Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  everduring  gates,  harmonious  sound 
On  golden  hinges  moving." 

Richness  contends  with  seriousness  in  this  passage  :  — 

"  'T  is  midnight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now 
Is  brooding,  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world." 

"  Like  a  gentle  spiiit "  gives  a  few  rays  of  starlight  which  nicely  relieve 
the  darkness. 

There  is  no  finer  mingling  of  richness  and  sadness,  both  of  idea  and 
coloring,  in  the  English  language,  than  the  description  of  the  music  of 
Melancholy  in  Collins's  "  Ode  to  the  Passions  " ;  and  no  finer  contrast 
than  that  afforded  "  when  Cheerfulness  .  .  .  blew  an  inspiring  air,"  .  .  . 
till  "  Sport  leaped  up  and  seized  his  beechen  spear." 

Professor  Corson,  of  Cornell,  says  that  Tennyson  regularly  uses  the 
forms  sang  and  rang  for  bright  passages,  and  sung  and  rung  for  dark 
ones.  A  character  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  calls  Pompilia  "  a 
gleam  i'  the  gloom,'"  like  the  fly  of  an  angler. 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  force  of  the  two  extremes  of  the 
vowel-scale  can  be  best  felt  if  one  reads  the  same  passage  in  two  ways, 
first  prolonging  the  high  vowels  with  great  emphasis  and  hurrying  over 
the  low  ones,  and  then  doing  the  reverse.    For  instance, 

"  No       £^  for  ^  when  I  am  ^ 
Than  you  shall      the  beii." 

Tone-color  is  a  most  important  element  in  elocution,  —  but  the  elocu- 
tionists do  not  all  know  it. 

As  a  last  illustrative  quotation,  feel  the  vast  horror  of  Keats's  lines  :  — 

"  I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 
With  horrid  warning  gap^d  wide." 

Other  things,  however,  besides  tone-color,  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
order  to  explain  the  wonderful  power  of  such  a  passage  as  this. 

Says  a  pupil  of  Delsarte  (Delaumosne,  "  System  of  Oratory  ")  :  "  We 
understand  the  laugh  of  an  individual ;  if  upon  the  e,  he  has  made  a  sorry 
jest;  if  upon  a  (French  e),  he  has  nothing  in  his  heart  and  most  likely 
nothing  in  his  head  ;  if  upon  ah,  the  laugh  is  forced.  O,  ah,  and  oo  are 
the  only  normal  expressions." 

In  making  up  the  percentages  from  "  The  Bells,"  I  have  counted  only 
the  accented  syllables  in  each  division,  omitting  in  all  cases  the  word 
"  bells."  The  repetition  of  this  word  has  been  declared  almost  fatal  to 
the  poem  (Sargent,  "  Cycl.  Brit,  and  Am.  Poetry  "),  and  at  any  rate  it 
is  a  common  factor  in  all  the  parts.  This  table  will  reward  careful 
study. 

Turning  now  to  the  consonant-colors,  as  I  have  divided  them,  the 
"  momentary "  consonants,  as  compared  with  those  which  are  "  pro- 
longed," express  ideas  of  greater  suddenness  and  vigor.   Subdividing  this 
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first  group,  the  surd  mutes  and  spirants  are  pronounced  with  great  force 
and  clearness,  especially  the  surd  mutes.  The  muscular  action  is  very- 
intense  and  the  release  of  the  Organs  very  marked  ;  hence  the  explosive 
effect  of  these  consonants  is  very  decided.  The  initial  h  and  wh  have 
much  the  same  force.  Not  arbitrarily,  then,  but  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily, and  at  any  rate  actually,  the  surd  mutes,  and  to  a  less  degree  h, 
wh,  f,  and  th  (thin),  express  boldness,  precipitation,  unexpectedness,  vigor, 

CONSONANT-COLORS. 


I  Momentary  Consonants. 

Labial 
Series. 

Palatal 
Series. 

Lingual 
Series. 

Whisper 
Consonants. 

Voice 
Consonants. 

Surd  Mutes    .    .  . 

P 

k 

t 

P 

B 

Surd  Spirants     .  . 

f 

th  (thin) 

K 

G 

Aspirated  Semivowels 

wh 

r  rough 

T 

D 

Sonant  Mutes     .  . 

b 

g 

d 

F 

V,  Th-en 

Prolonged  Consonants. 

H 

Z,  Zh 

Sonant  Spirants  .  . 

V 

th  (then) 

Th-in 

W,  Y 

m 

n 

S 

K  smooth 

Surd  Sibilants     .  . 

sh 

s 

Sh 

R  rough 

Sonant  Sibilants  .  . 

zh 

z 

Wh 

L 

1,  r  smooth 

M,Ng 

Non-liquid  Semivowels 

w 

y 

N 

determination,  explosive  passion,  and  forcible  and  startling  effects  of  all 
kinds.  They  must  be  the  initial  consonants  of  accented  syllables  in 
order  to  have  their  full  expressional  value.  Combinations  of  these  let- 
ters, as  st,  etc.,  have  much  the  same  force,  or  even  more.  I  subjoin 
illustrative  passages  without  comment. 

"  Hear  the  .  .  .  Brazen  bells  ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror  now  their  turbulency  tells  ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright!  " 

"  A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars."  (Tennyson.) 

"  Harry  to  Harry  shall  hot  horse  to  horse."    ("  Henry  IV.") 

"  My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  .  .  . 

The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly."  (Tennyson.) 
"  Dog-snap  and  cat-claw,  curse  and  counterblast. "  (Browning.) 
"  The  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world."  (Tennyson.) 
When  any  mute  is  the  decisive  sound  in  an  alliteration,  other  conso- 

1  This  division  of  the  consonants  is  for  convenience,  and  is  not  strictly 
scientific. 
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nants  of  the  same  vertical  series  are  valuable  as  supporting  this  allitera- 
tion. Sometimes  great  power  is  given  to  a  single  "momentary"  conso- 
nant. One  often  needs  to  know  the  whole  context  to  appreciate  this. 
Instances  are :  — 

"  But  somewhere  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  fumult  of  acclaim."  (Tennyson.) 

"  Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  sjoringing  east. "  (Tennyson.) 

"  Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 
Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles."  (Emerson.) 

The  sonant  mutes  and  especially  the  sonant  spirants,  because  of  their 
clinging  nature,  give  less  startling  and  powerful  effects  than  the  conso- 
nants already  mentioned.  Often  when  many  sonant  mutes  are  associated, 
especially  if  they  are  contrasted  with  surd  mutes  used  immediately  before 
or  after,  the  effect  is  quite  subdued.  In  reading  such  passages  the  sonant 
mutes  should  be  "  prolonged  "  as  much  as  possible.  In  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  "  the  patriarch,  Noah,  is  represented  as  saying  concerning  the 
returned  dove :  — 

"  Though  this  one  breast  by  miracle  return, 
No  wave  rolls  by,  in  all  the  waste,  but  bears 
Within  it  some  dead  dovelike  thing  as  dear. 
Beauty  made  blank  and  harmlessness  destroyed." 

Swinburne  speaks  of 

"  a  dead  lute-player 
That  in  dead  days  had  done  delicious  things." 

The  labials,  as  a  class,  because  of  the  great  extent  and  prominence  of 
the  muscular  action  in  their  articulation,  are  especially  explosive  in  their 
effect,  and  b  and  m  have  a  more  forcible  effect  than  the  other  sonant 
mutes  and  nasals.    Clarence  says  in  "  Richard  III."  :  — 

"  The  envious  flood 
Stopt-in  my  soul,  and  .  ,  , 
.  .  .  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea." 

"  That  bubble,  they  were  bent  on  blowing  big, 

He  had  blown  already  till  he  burst  his  cheeks."  (Browning.) 
"  Mute  in  the  midst  the  whole  man  one  amaze."  (Browning.) 
Isolt,  meeting  Tristram, 

"  Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace." 

"  The  three  nasals  have  a  close  affinity  to  any  deep  low  sound ;  such 
as  a  hum,  a  murmur,  or  the  twang  of  a  musical  string  slowly  vibrating." 
(Guest's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Rhythms.") 

"  The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal."    ("  Macbeth.") 

Notice  the  deepening  of  words  by  the  insertion  of  a  nasal :  click,  clink, 
clack,  clank,  clap,  clamp,  trap,  tramp. 

The  sibilants  have  much  directly  imitative  force  ;  as  in  hissi7ig,  siz- 
zling. When  nicely  articulated  and  not  prolonged,  s  often  expresses 
delicate,  musical,  and  pleasant  effects. 

"  I  .  .  .  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
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That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 

To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music." 

("Midsummer  Night's  Dream.") 

S  must  be  prolonged  when  intended  to  be  unpleasant.  Sh  is  decidedly 
the  unpleasant  consonant  color.  Bacon  says  that  the  noise  of  screech- 
owls  hath  resemblance  with  the  letter  sh."  The  brazen  bells  "  can  only 
shriek,  shriek,  shriek."    We  shudder,  too,  as  we  hear,  in  "  Maud," 

"  The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shuddering  night." 

Z  and  zh  are  rich,  pleasant  colors,  as  in  easy,  luxurious,  azure,  pleas- 
ure. 

L  and  r  smooth,  especially  1,  express  above  all  other  letters  softness, 
smoothness,  liquidity,  lingering,  love,  longing,  and  (forgive  the  anti- 
climax!) laziness.  Other  prolongable  consonants  reenforce  this  effect, 
and  save  the  artist  from  the  necessity  of  using  surd  mutes  and  spirants. 

"  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat."  (Tennyson.) 

Read  especially  in  this  connection  the  Lullaby  Chorus  in  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

Professor  Bell,  in  different  books,  and  Murdoch  and  Russell  ("  Vocal 
Culture  ")  are  at  some  pains  to  give  rules  as  to  when  r  should  be  pro- 
nounced rough  or  consonantal  (not  trilled),  and  when  smooth  or  vocalic. 
The  true  rule  is  to  follow  the  idea  expressed.  R  is  smooth  or  rough  in 
most  cases,  when  not  final,  simply  according  to  the  taste  of  the  reader ; 
and  the  two  pronunciations  express  opposite  ideas.  It  should  be  smooth 
in  this  extract :  — 

And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee."  •  (Tennyson.) 
And  rough  in  this  :  — 

..."  Rocks  in  pieces  broke 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains."    ("  Faerie  Queene.") 

Leaving  out  from  the  whisper  consonants,  in  our  second  classification, 
the  surd  mutes  and  spirants,  we  have  left  of  them  s,  sh,  h,  and  wh. 
These  express  fear,  secrecy,  deception,  caution,  mystery,  and  whatever 
emotions  naturally  take  the  whisper.  These  four  sounds  are  in  the 
words  hush  and  whisper.  Other  whisper  consonants  can  reenforce  such 
an  effect. 

"An  hideous  Geaunt,  horrible  and  hye."    ("  Faerie  Queene.") 

Leaving  the  general  subject  of  individual  colors,  I  pass  to  that  of 
color-grouping.  To  speak  first  of  the  "  jointing "  of  words  :  sounds 
must  not  come  together  which  are  not  easily  articulated  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, unless  struggle,  difficulty,  or  some  similar  idea  is  to  be  expressed. 
Difficulty  of  utterance  is  demanded  in  the  line,  — 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw."  (Pope.) 

The  greatest  possible  variety  of  coloring  is  not  usually  desirable. 
Every  important  specialization  of  idea  or  feeling  should  be  mirrored  in 
the  coloring,  if  it  can  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of  what  is  more  im- 
portant.^ 

^  Since  this  article  was  put  in  type  I  have  come  across  the  following  pas- 
sages in  Lord  Houghton's  Life  of  Keats :  — 

"  Mr.  Bailey  has  informed  me  that  one  of  Keats's  favourite  topics  of  con- 
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The  general  topic  of  the  repetition  and  similarity/  of  coloring  is  a  very- 
broad  one,  and  cannot  be  treated  here  with  any  fullness  because  of  lim- 
ited space.  It  includes  alliteration  ;  assonance  ;  syzygy  ;  rime  (rhyme)  ; 
and  the  repetition  of  words,  phrases,  sentences  (often  as  refrains),  and 
stanzas  (often  as  choruses).  I  have  taken  from  Professor  Sylvester 
("  Laws  of  Verse  ")  the  term  syzygy  ("  a  yoking  together  ")  to  denote  the 
general  predominance  in  a  passage  of  a  consonant  or  vowel  color  or  class 
of  colors.  Thus  we  may  have  a  p-syzygy,  a  labial  syzygy,  etc.  It  is 
thus  simply  a  broader  term  than  alliteration  or  assonance.  Perhaps  the 
phrases,  "  general  alliteration  "  and  "  general  assonance,"  are  preferable. 

Early  Teutonic  poetry  made  use  of  alliteration  as  its  distinctive  artistic 
principle,  only  the  initial  sounds  of  accented  syllables  being  used  in  the 
alliteration.  Always  two  and  usually  three  of  the  four  accented  syllables 
in  a  full  line  must  alliterate.  (Some  scholars  claim  eight  accents  for  the 
full  line.)  From  this  early  form  of  color-repetition  the  other  forms  were 
more  or  less  clearly  developed,  even  rime.  One  of  several  proofs  of  this 
is  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  Riming  Poem,  which  has  both  rime  and  allit- 
eration throughout.  Hence,  the  introduction  of  rime  by  the  Normans 
only  hastened  what  was  already  coming.  (Schipper,  "  Englische  Metrik.") 
At  least  one  Anglo-Saxon  poem  has  a  refrain.  All  repetitions  of  words 
ally  themselves  with  the  tendency  in  all  poetry,  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms 
to  "  Hiawatha,"  to  repetitions  of  the  idea  ;  and  in  modern  poetry,  with  the 
repetition  of  a  form-unit,  the  verse-foot.  In  strict  parallelism,  however, 
words  are  not  repeated. 

Cases  of  repetition  and  similarity  of  coloring  may  be  either  expressive 
or  non-expressive.  The  mere  repetition  of  a  color  may  give  a  sensuous 
pleasure,  even  if  its  peculiar  expressional  value  is  lost  sight  of.  Rime  or 
alliteration  often  reenforces  the  rhythm  pleasantly  when  not  itself  ex- 
pressive.   Cases  of  expressive  alliteration  have  already  been  given. 

Mr.  Lanier  ("  Science  of  English  Verse  ")  objects  to  that  repetition  of 
a  vowel-color  which  I  have  termed  vowel-syzygy,  or  general  assonance. 
But  notice  the  successive  accented  syllables  in  these  passages :  — 

..."  The  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year." 

"  Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear  ; 
And  Sport  leaped  up  and  seized  his  beechen  spear." 

A  broad  rule  concerning  rime  is  that  of  Coleridge,  I  think,  that  neigh- 
boring rimes  should  have  different  colors,  and  better  contrasted  colors. 
Since,  also,  the  rimes  should  come  upon  important  words,  this  principle 
constantly  interferes  with  expressive  riming,  where  there  is  a  fixed  rime- 
scheme  ;  but  even  then  individual  rimes  may  be  very  expressive.  Where 
the  rime-scheme  is  free,  expressive  riming  may  be  expected.  I  have  tab- 
ulated the  rimes  of  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  "  (see  Vowel  Table). 
The  poem  is  full  of  the  scampering  of  rats  and  the  tripping  of  children, 
and  this  is  mirrored  in  the  rimes. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  repetition  of  words,  phrases,  etc.  Skill 
in  this  respect  was  a  good  part  of  Poe's  peculiar  power.    I  have  been 

versation  was  the  principle  of  melody  in  verse,  which  he  believed  to  consist  in 
the  adroit  management  of  open  and  close  vowels.  He  had  a  theory  that  vowels 
could  be  as  skilfully  combined  and  interchanged  as  differing  notes  of  music, 
and  that  all  sense  of  monotony  was  to  be  avoided,  except  when  expressive  of  a 
special  purpose." 
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interested  to  tabulate  those  lines  in  Shakespeare's  comedies  in  which  an 
important  word  (not  counting  unemphatic  personal  pronouns,  preposi- 
tions, etc.)  is  repeated  within  the  line.  On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fleay's  count 
of  the  total  number  of  blank  verse  lines  in  each  play,  I  have  determined 
what  percentage  of  them  in  each  case  is  of  this  sort.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  character  of  these  lines,  which  I  do  not  tabu- 
late ;  but  my  statistics  may  have  some  use.  I  shall  not  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  them.  Typical  lines  are :  "  O  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have 
I  seen  "  ("  Love's  Labour 's  Lost "),  and  "  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world, 
Gratiano  "  ("  Merchant  of  Venice  ").  The  percentages  are  :  "  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,"  7.22  %  ;  "  Much  Ado,"  5.86  ;  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  5.47;  "Measure  for  Measure,"  4.8;  "As  You  Like  It,"  4.72; 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  4.64  ;  "  All 's  WeU,"  4.49  ;  "  Winter's  Tale,"  4.16 ; 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  3.62 ;  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  2.99  ;  "  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  2.77  ;  "  Merry  Wives,"  2.7  ;  "  Comedy  of  Errors," 
2.48;  "Tempest,"  2.24.    Average,  4.15+  %. 

I  wish  now  to  interpret  a  piece  of  complex  coloring.  Of  course  I  know 
in  advance  what  the  piece  is,  but  will  assume  that  the  reader  and  myself 
are  equally  in  the  dark.  1  will  put  down  the  important  accented  vowel 
and  consonant  colors  (those  emphasized  by  repetition),  and  the  rimes  of 
a  certain  stanza.  Then  the  reader  and  I  will  interpret  them  together. 
Colors  in  parentheses  occur  in  syllables  entirely  unaccented.  I  indicate 
all  of  the  accented  vowels  of  the  last  two  lines :  — 


Consonants. 

Vowels. 

Rimes. 

1.  s  (s)  g  s 

e  e 

o 

2.  r  r  g  g 

e 

aw 

3.  s  ch  sh 

e  e  e 

a 

4.  w  w  b  b 

e  a 

a 

6.  w  or  str  c 

aw  aw  i 

aw 

6.  r  tw  f  f 

(1)1(1)1^ 

e 

7.  w  w  w 

CO  aw  o6 

ii 

8.  (w)  w 

oo  i  6 

e 

As  usual,  nothing  is  clear  from  the  rimes  alone,  aw,  which  occurs 
here,  gives  a  lighter  effect  than  aw,  but  is  not  separated  from  it  in  my 
general  vowel  table.  The  lightness  of  the  vowels  in  the  first  six  lines  in- 
dicates that  the  thought  is  light,  graceful,  cheerful.  The  sudden  abun- 
dance of  i's  in  Hues  five  and  six  should  indicate  triviaUty,  or  great  merri- 
ment, or  physical  littleness,  or  perhaps  rapid  movement.  The  abundance 
of  dark,  rich  vowels  in  lines  seven  and  eight  may  indicate  sudden  gloom ; 
or  it  may  be  a  deepening  of  the  color  to  express  richness,  rounded  beauty, 
or  complete  satisfaction  in  some  form.  The  consonant  coloring  is  soft, 
and  indicates  an  absence  of  all  strenuous  or  startling  effects.  The  rich 
semi-vocalic  alliteration  in  lines  seven  and  eight  makes  it  probable  that 
the  dark  vowels  in  them  are  not  intended  to  indicate  gloom.  Now  for  the 
stanza  (from  Dobson's  "  To  a  Greek  Girl ") :  — 

"  How  sweet  with  you  on  some  green  sod 
To  wreathe  the  rustic  garden-god  !• 
How  sweet,  beneath  a  chestnut-shade, 
With  you  to  weave  a  basket-braid  ! 
To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 
Your  rosy-twinkling  fingers  flee  ! 
Or  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  words, 
With  woodland-pipe,  Autonoe  ! " 
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In  English  verse  "the  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last." 
Alliteration,  or,  more  broadly,  general  alliteration  (syzygy),  is  still  the 
most  nearly  universal  principle  of  tone-color  in  English  poetry.  Pro- 
fessor Sylvester  even  says  that  verse  without  it  "is  no  more  verse  than 
shoddy  is  cloth." 

Since  prose  repeats  its  ideas  less  than  poetry  and  repeats  no  precise 
unit  of  form,  therefore  its  colorific  repetitions  are  less  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive ;  but  the  coloring  of  particular  passages,  and  even  of  single  words, 
may  be  very  effective. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  this  paper  may  be  wrong  and  others  inaccu- 
rate, but  this  much  is  sure :  the  skilled  writer  will  not  employ  and  the 
skilled  reciter  or  orator  will  not  deliver  sounds  as  the  purely  arbitrary 
symbols  of  thought.  Each  of  them  will  recognize  the  necessary  subordi- 
nation of  tone-color  to  other  principles ;  but  each  will  strive  to  enforce 
the  strong  features  of  his  composition  by  effective  coloring ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  fact  will  be  recognized  by  the  sensitive  reader  or  hearer. 

Albert  H,  TolTnan. 

RiPON  College. 
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Der  Altkatholicismus :  Geschichte  seiner  Entwicklung,  inneren  Gestal- 
tung  und  rechtlichen  Stellung  in  Deutschland.  Aus  den  Akten  und 
anderen  authentischen  Quellen  dargestellt,  von  J.  H.  von  Schulte,  Prof, 
der  Rechte  in  Bonn.  Svo,  pp.  xv.,  683.  Giessen  :  Roth.  12  Mks.  The 
first  complete  and  authentic  history  of  the  famous  Old-Catholic  move- 
ment in  Germany,  and  as  such  a  work  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
The  author  is  himself  a  member  of  the  General  Synod,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  write  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  books  :  I.  Die  Geschichte  bis  zur  staatlich  anerkannten 
kirchlichen  Organisation.  II.  Der  Altkatholicismus  in  seiner  rechtlichen 
Stellung ;  Verhalten  der  Staatsregierungen.    III.  Die  innere  Entwicklung 

seit  Ende  1873.    Leontius  von  Byzanz  und  die  gleichnamigen 

Schriftsteller  der  griechischen  Kirche,  von  Lie.  Dr.  Loofs,  a.  o.  Prof, 
der  Theologie  in  Leipzig.  Erstes  Buch,  Das  Leben  und  die  polemischen 
Werke  des  Leontius  von  Byzanz.  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  alt-christlichen  Literatur,  von  Gebhardt  und  Harnack : 
Band  III.,  Heft  1  and  2.)  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  317.  Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  10  Mks. 
Professor  Loofs  may  be  said  practically  to  have  discovered  a  new  church 
father,  for  an  author,  supposed  to  be  of  little  consequence  and  almost  un- 
known to  church  history  (of  so  little  importance  that  but  four  lines  are  de- 
voted to  him  in  Smith  and  Wace),  he  has  shown  to  be  "  one  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  age  of  Justinian."  He  has  made  a  very  thorough  study  of 
his  subject,  and  has  discovered  a  great  deal  of  new  material  from  which 
he  has  gained  a  much  clearer  knowledge  of  the  man  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  and  has  shown  that  he  was  quite  a  voluminous  author.  As 
a  sample  of  how  much  we  have  known  of  Leontius  in  the  past  the  date 
of  his  death  has  been  commonly  fixed  at  about  600  A.  d.,  but  Loofs 
proves  that  he  died  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  book 
is  a  piece  of  thoroughly  painstaking  work,  such  as  Germany  is  famous  for, 
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and  the  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  church  historians.  The  second 
book,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  within  a  year,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Bishop  Leontius,  of  Neapolis,  to  Leontius,  author  of  the  "  Vita  S. 
Gregorii  Agrigentini,"  and  to  the  beginnings  of  the  parallel  literature,  — 

the  Upa  TTapdWrjXa  ascribed  to  John  of  Damascus.  Das  Selbstbe- 

wusstsein  Jesu,  von  R.  F.  Grau,  Prof,  der  Theologie  in  Konigsberg.  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.,  393.  Nordlingen :  Beck.  7  Mks.  The  scope  of  this  important 
book  can  best  be  stated  in  the  author's  own  words  :  "  Das  vorliegende  Buch 
ist  aus  Vorlesungen  iiber  das  Leben  Jesu  entstanden  und  sucht  die  Haupt- 
frage  auf  diesem  Gebiet  zu  beantworten.  Das  ist  die  Frage,  was  Jesus 
iiber  sich  selbst,  iiber  seinen  Beruf  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner  Person 
gedacht  babe."  The  author,  although  himself  of  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive tendencies,  uses  as  his  sources  simply  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded 
by  the  Synoptists.  The  Johannine  discourses,  whose  genuineness  is  still 
under  the  fire  of  the  sharpest  criticism,  he  leaves  entirely  out  of  account. 

 Geschichte  des  christlichen  Gottesdienstes,     Ein  Handbuch  fiir 

Vorlesungen  und  Uebungen  im  Seminar,  von  H.  A.  Koestlin,  Prof,  am 
Predigarseminar  zu  Friedberg.  8vo,  pp.  ix.,  263.  Freiburg  i.  B. : 
Mohr.  6  Mks.  An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  branch 
of  church  history,  furnishing,  to  be  sure,  no  new  materials,  but  present- 
ing a  very  complete  and  convenient  outline  of  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  most  space  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  but  the  worship  of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages,  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and  of  various 
branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  exhibited  clearly  and  concisely. 
The  work,  in  form  and  style,  eminently  fulfills  its  purpose  as  a  practical 
text-book,  and  gives  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  great  completeness. 

 Der  katholische  Dichter  AureUus  Frudentius  Clemens.    Ein  Bei- 

trag  zur  Kirchen-  und  Dogmengeschichte  des  4ten  und  6ten  Jahrhunderts, 
von  P.  A.  Rosier.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.,  486.  Freiburg  i.  B. :  Herder.  7  Mks. 
An  interesting  biographical  and  theological  study  on  the  "  prince  of 
primitive  Christian  poets,"  written  by  a  Catholic,  and  bearing  an  apolo- 
getic character  over  against  the  important  monograph  by  the  Protestant 

Brockhaus  upon  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  1872.  Die 

Besetzung  des  pdpstlichen  Stuhls  unter  den  Kaisern  Heinrich  III.  und 
Heinrich  IV.,  von  Wilhelm  Martens,  Dr.  der  Theologie  und  der  Rechte. 
Besonderer  Abdruck  aus  der  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchenrecht.  8vo,  pp.  340. 
Freiburg  i.  B. :  Mohr.  6.60  Mks.  An  important  contribution  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  history  of  the  eleventh  century. 

PERIODICALS. 

DieVerteidigung  der  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Apo- 
logetik,  von  Lie.  F.  C.  Stende.  "  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  :  " 
1887.  Heft  2,  pp.  203-295.  An  elaborate  study  containing  a  careful 
criticism  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  apologists  in  handling  this  important 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  writer's  own  defense  of  it,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  various  "  Scheintods-  und  Visions-Hypothesen."  The  writer  insists 
that  the  proper  starting-point  for  the  apologist  is  not  the  Gospel  account 
of  the  resurrection,  but  the  historical  fact  that  the  disciples,  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  church,  believed  that  Christ  had  risen  ;  and  the 
cardinal  question  is.  How  did  this  belief  originate.    The  writer  is  not  a 

bigoted  apologist ;  he  argues  his  case  with  fairness  and  with  candor.  

Apokalyptische  Studien  ;  I.,  von  L.  E.  Iselin.    *'  Theologische  Zeitschrift 
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aus  der  Schweiz :  "  1887,  Heft  1,  pp.  60-64.  The  writer,  after  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  newly  discovered  Syriac  apocalypse  of  Ezra  (published 
for  the  first  time  by  Baethgen  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  A.  T.  Wissenschaft :  " 
1886,  Heft  2),  concludes  that  it  is  a  Christian  revision  of  an  original 
Jewish  apocalypse,  and,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  Johannine  apocalypse, 
decides  that  it  confirms  Vischer's  theory  that  the  latter  also  is  a  revision 
of  a  Jewish  original.  He  gives  one  very  striking  example,  which  he 
claims  supports  his  assumption  that  the  author  of  the  Ezra  apocalypse 
while  quoting  very  extensively  apparently  from  the  Revelation  of  John 
really  quotes  from  the  JeAvish  original,  viz. :  the  "  four  angels  "  of  Rev. 
ix.  13-15  become  "  four  kings "  in  the  Ezra  apocalypse,  while  from 
Rev.  ix.  16  and  xvi.  12  we  may  conclude  that  the  original  read  "  kings  " 
and  not  "angels."  "A  mistake  was  made  by  the  Greek  translator, 
who  read  SDSbzD  instead  of  SD^D  ^ "  The  writer  is  certainly  correct 
in  assuming  that  kings  "  and  not  "  angels  "  must  have  stood  in  the 
original  (whatever  that  original  may  have  been),  and  the  mistake  of  the 
translator  (assuming  a  translator  of  a  Semitic  original)  becomes  all  the 
more  natural  when  we  remember  that  the  two  words  SDsb^  and  s^b^ 
were  often  written  exactly  alike,  the  aleph  being  dropped  from  the 
former.  But  may  not  the  process  as  easily  have  been  the  reverse  ?  A 
Syriac  translator  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  even  if  he  read  (iyyeXov?  in 
his  Greek  original,  would  write  a  form  which  might  represent  either 
"  kings  "  or  "  angels,"  and  the  author  of  the  Ezra  apocalypse,  using  this 
Syriac  translation,  would  read  "  kings  "  more  naturally  than  "  angels," 
never  knowing  that  the  Greek  original  had  dyye'Aov?.  The  extreme 
unlikelihood  that  the  assumed  Jewish  original  of  the  Johannine  apoc- 
alypse could  have  remained  so  long  in  existence  (until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury), and  yet  totally  unknown  to  tradition,  is  enough  to  break  a  much 
stronger  case  than  the  writer  makes  in  the  present  article.  His  brief 
study  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing  the  attention  which  Vischer's 
new  theory  is  attracting.  In  Harnack's  "  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  " 
of  January  29th,  Professor  Overbeck,  of  Basel,  devotes  more  than  three 
columns  to  a  discussion  of  the  theory,  ascribing  to  it  "  einen  ausseror- 

dentlich  hohen  Grad  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit."  Die  Schlacht  bei 

Issos  im  Alien  Testament  (Psalm  Ixviii.),  von  A.  Hilgenfeld.  "  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie  :  "  Jahrgang  xxx..  Heft  1,  pp.  91- 
109.  An  exegetical  study  containing  criticism  of  the  text,  translation, 
and  interpretation  of  Psalm  Ixviii.,  in  which  the  writer  finds  "den  frischen 
Eindruck  der  Entscheidungsschlacht  bei  Issos  im  November  333  auf  die 

mitder  Perser-Herrschaft  unzufrieden  gewordenen  Juden."  Die  neu- 

este  synoptische  Evangelienforschung  (C.  Holsten  und  C.  Weizsacker), 
von  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Ibid.,  pp.  1-42.  A  discussion  of  Weizsacker's  Das 
apostoUsche  Zeitalter  and  of  Holsten's  Die  synoptischen  Evangelien, 
vhich  gives  the  writer  the  opportunity  of  saying  many  things  he  has  often 
said  before  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity 
in  the  early  church,  and  of  emphasizing  the  theory,  which  he  has  so  long 
defended  (and  to  the  support  of  which  Holsten  has  now  come),  that  the 
Gospels  originated  in  the  traditional  order,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert, 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  MODERN  CITIES. 

When  men  affirm  that  history  repeats  itself,  they  utter  only 
half  a  truth.  The  people  of  all  times  are  so  much  alike,  and  sim- 
ilar situations  recur  so  frequently,  that  nearly  every  present  event 
may  have  some  sort  of  parallel  in  the  past ;  and  yet  the  current 
of  history  is  no  tide  sweeping  perpetually  up  and  down  the  same 
old  channel,  but,  like  some  majestic  river,  it  rolls  forever  onward. 
No  age  is  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before  it.  The  main 
features  of  each  are  new,  unforeseen,  and  unparalleled.  Greece 
was  not  another  Egypt,  nor  Rome  another  Greece.  The  decay  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Caesars,  the  rise  of  Papacy,  the  conquests  of 
the  False  Prophet,  the  Crusades,  the  founding  of  the  Prankish 
Empire,  the  Reformation  and  Renaissance,  the  overthrow  of  feu- 
dalism and  growth  of  constitutional  liberty,  —  each  of  these  great 
movements,  with  the  events  that  cluster  about  it,  has  furnished  in 
its  turn  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  world's  history  quite  unmatched  by 
any  which  had  preceded  it. 

So  also  is  it  with  our  own  time.  The  world  in  which  we  live 
is  not  merely  different  from  that  our  fathers  knew.  It  is  a  world 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  known  by  any  race  of  men  in  any 
age  before.  Upon  the  nineteenth  century  have  fallen  certain 
changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  mankind,  of  so 
great  moment  that  in  consequence  of  them  all  Christendom  has 
been  transformed,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  its  society  changed, 
with  almost  the  swiftness  of  a  revolution.  These  changes  are 
conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  subject  with  which  we  deal  in 
this  article. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  great  cities.    It  began  to  be  so  named 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,^  and  every  year  since  then  has  added 
^  The  Age  of  Great  Cities.    Robert  Vaughan,  London,  1843. 
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fitness  to  the  title.  For  size,  for  number,  and  for  influence,  the 
cities  of  our  time  have  never  been  approached.  Home  has  always 
stood  as  the  supreme  example  of  the  vast  and  mighty  city.  In 
Gibbon's  day,  the  most  populous  of  modern  capitals  had  not 
equaled  her.  But  the  present  Paris  is  probably  much  larger 
than  she,  the  present  London  more  than  twice  as  large,  and  our 
own  metropolis  fully  her  equal.^  And  Rome  stood  alone  in  her 
greatness;  she  did  not,  like  New  York,  for  instance,  have  a 
Brooklyn  close  beside  her,  a  Philadelphia  two  hours  away,  and 
sixty  other  towns  of  considerable  size  within  a  day's  journey. 
The  other  large  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  empire  were  few 
and  widely  separated. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  used  formerly  to  occasion  the 
building  of  cities  has  disappeared :  roving  bands  of  robbers  and 
savage  beasts  are  no  longer  at  large ;  throughout  the  civilized 
world  life  is  as  safe  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  Security  has 
ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  the  advantages  of  a  city  residence. 
Much  of  the  loneliness  and  isolation  that  once  belonged  to  the 
country  home  have  also  been  removed.  The  extension  of  railway 
and  telegraph  lines,  the  widening  circulation  of  papers  and  peri- 
odicals, the  increased  facilities  of  trade,  and  many  other  things, 
have  combined  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  of  rural  life  and  make 
it  brighter  and  more  attractive.  Moreover,  as  men  have  grown  in 
wisdom,  their  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  and  the  attractions 
of  mountain,  field,  and  forest  have  become  keener.  Nevertheless, 
each  successive  year  finds  a  stronger  and  more  irresistible  current 
sweeping  in  toward  the  centres  of  life,  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  earth's  inhabitants  crowded  together  in  the  great 
cities,  and  a  rural  population  always  diminishing  in  relative  size 
and  influence. 

The  extent  of  this  movement,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
has  sprung  upon  the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  a  glance  at  the  growth  of  the  world's  metropolis. 

London  is  an  ancient  as  well  as  a  modern  town ;  it  seems  to 
have  had  at  least  two  thousand  years  of  growth.  In  Tacitus' 
day  it  was  already  a  thriving  place,  full  of  merchants  and  their 
wares.2 

As  the  greatest  of  marts,  and  as  capital  and  metropolis  of  one  of 

1  See  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.,  chap.  31  ;  also  notes  in  Smith's  edition,  p.  89,  London, 
1854.  Gibbon  estimates  the  population  at  1,200,000  ;  Dureau,  562,000  ; 
Zumpt,  2,000,000;  Hoeck,  2,265,000  ;  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  about  1,000,000. 

2  Tacitus,  Annal.,  lib.  xiv.,  chap.  33. 
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the  most  remarkable  of  nations,  it  has  for  a  thousand  years  held 
a  high  place  among  the  chief  cities  of  Christendom.  So  far  as 
one  can  judge  by  old  maps  and  pictures,  and  such  obscure  hints  as 
the  ancient  annals  give  us,  the  growth  of  London  from  Roman 
times  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  although  very  irregular, 
was  most  of  the  time  exceedingly  slow.^ 

The  London  of  three  hundred  years  ago  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  smaller  than  the  present  Boston ;  that  of  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  according  to  a  somewhat  careful  computation,  had 
reached  670,000  inhabitants,^  which  is  less  than  the  population 
claimed  for  Chicago.  It  took  the  great  city  another  century  to 
climb  to  a  place  equal  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  half  a  century 
more,  bringing  it  down  to  1836,  did  not  make  it  equal  to  the 
present  New  York,  if  you  include,  with  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey  City.  But  in  order  to  make  a  city  equal  in  size  to  the 
London  of  to-day,  you  must  pile  together  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
and  San  Francisco. 

There  are  in  London  —  assuming  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  which  prevailed  between  1860  and  1880  to  have  con- 
tinued since  the  last  census  —  not  less  than  5,200,000  souls.  By 
London  I  mean  in  every  case  what  is  called  "  Greater  London," 
which  consists  of  the  metropolitan  and  city  police  districts,  and 
extends  twelve  miles  in  all  directions  from  Charing  Cross.^  In 
the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years  preceding  the  year  1800,  Lon- 
don increased  in  size  only  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  eighty-five  years 
since  the  year  1800,  London  has  increased  500  per  cent.  More 
people  live  in  London  alone  than  in  the  whole  of  Holland ;  more 
than  in  Sweden  ;  more  than  in  Portugal ;  more  than  in  Ireland  or 
Canada  ;  more  by  a  million  than  in  Scotland.  She  could  furnish 
population  for  two  countries  like  Denmark,  and  nearly  enough  for 
three  like  Norway.  Three  cities  as  large  as  the  Greater  London 
would  be  almost  enough  to  people  Spain,  with  its  present  popula- 

1  The  old  historians  give  widely- varying  estimates,  which  are  apparently 
little  more  than  guesses.  An  estimate  based  on  the  bills  of  mortality,  which 
first  began  to  be  kept  at  that  time,  would  show  a  population  of  something 
more  than  250,000  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  Stow's  London,  also  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  9th  ed.,  vol.  adv., 
p.  320. 

2  Sir  William  Petty,  Essay  on  Political  Arithmetic. 

*  The  exact  figures  of  the  census  of  1881  are  4,766,661,  and  the  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  between  1861  and  1881  is  2.39  per  cent.  Inner  or 
registration  London  contains  fewer  people  by  850,000.  See  Census  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  1881,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13,  London,  1883. 
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tion;  six  would  be  more  than  enough  to  people  Italy;  seven, 
nearly  enough  to  people  France ;  and  eleven,  to  people  the  United 
States. 

It  is  said  that  Macaulay,  in  his  time,  walked  through  every 
street  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  feat  now, 
one  would  need  to  take  a  tramp  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles. 

But  London  is  by  no  means  the  only  great  English  city.  Huge 
as  she  is,  she  contains  only  one  third  of  the  city  population  of  the 
island.  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  alone  twenty-seven 
other  great  cities,  the  smallest  of  which  contains  more  than 
75,000  inhabitants,  whose  size  and  sudden  growth  are  not  less 
astonishing  than  that  of  the  metropolis  itself. 

There  are  more  people  by  several  hundreds  of  thousands  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  central  point  of  Manchester  —  which  sits  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  towns  of  the  north  —  than  within  the  like  dis- 
tance of  the  central  point  of  London. 

In  1881  England  and  Wales  had  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  entire 
population  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  rates  of  increase  during  the 
last  two  decades  had  been  two  and  one  half  times  greater  for  the 
town  than  for  the  rural  population. 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  centralizing  tendencies  of 
modern  times  can  be  found  than  that  which  Scotland  presents. 
The  country  parts  of  that  land  contain  absolutely  fewer  people 
to-day  than  ten  years  ago,  especially  the  Highlands.  Timid  deer 
are  now  the  only  inhabitants  of  many  a  grassy  glen  that  used  to 
furnish,  at  the  chieftain's  summons,  its  quota  of  a  thousand  men ; 
wild  forest  creatures  are  sporting  in  hundreds  of  deserted  cots, 
amid  the  brown  and  purple  hills  and  beside  the  silver  lochs,  which 
once  were  merry  with  the  shouts  of  children.  Across  the  High- 
lands, a  broad  belt  of  beauty,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  extend 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  American  millionaire,  Mr.  Winans :  a 
modest  little  place  for  sport,  comprising  some  eight  hundred 
square  miles.  When  land  will  bring  ten  times  as  great  a  rent  for 
deer-park  as  for  agriculture  or  pasturage,^  is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
crofters  have  to  leave  their  homes  to  the  foxes  ?  For  every  acre 
of  mountain  land  employed  in  deer-forest  in  1840,  there  are  at 
least  ten  in  the  present  year.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  or  3,000  square  miles  of  Scottish  soil  is  consumed 
to-day  .2 

^  J.  AUanson  Picton,  The  Crofters'  Cry  for  More  Land,  Contem.  Rev.,  Nov., 
1885,  p.  646. 

2  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  A  Defence  of  Deer  Forests,  Nineteenth  Century, 
Aug.,  1885,  p.  197. 
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Meanwhile,  Scotland  has  as  many  sons  and  daughters  as  ever. 
Her  population  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  eleven  per  cent,  with 
each  decade ;  but  all  this  increase,  and  more  than  all,  has  poured 
itself  into  the  cities.  The  country  people  are  but  a  remnant. 
Three  Scotchmen  out  of  every  four  live  in  some  city.  The  Glas- 
gow among  whose  masses  Chalmers  labored  with  such  power  and 
effect  contained  only  about  150,000  inhabitants.  To  -  day,  re- 
soundins:  with  the  roar  of  wheels  and  hammers,  and  dim  in  the 
smoke  of  countless  chimneys,  Glasgow  strides  on  towards  her 
million  at  a  rate  of  increase  which  outstrips  that  of  Chicago  itself.^ 
The  laddies  and  lassies  of  song  and  fiction  may  still  be  tending 
sheep  amid  the  mountain  heather  and  making  love  in  fields  of 
rustling  rye,  but  the  laddies  and  lassies  of  fact  are  toiling  in  shops, 
factories,  and  noisy  dock-yards,  and  when  they  meet  and  greet, 
it  is  by  gaslight  among  the  mighty  throngs  of  Argyle  Street  and 
Trongate. 

"  While  a  few  Scotchmen  have  castles  and  palaces,  more  than 
one  third  of  all  Scottish  families  live  in  one  room  each,  and  more 
than  two  thirds  in  not  more  than  two  rooms  each.^  Thousands  of 
acres  are  kept  as  a  playground  for  strangers,  while  the  masses  have 
not  enough  of  their  native  soil  to  grow  a  flower,  are  shut  out  even 
from  moor  and  mountain,  dare  not  take  a  trout  from  a  loch  or  a 
salmon  from  a  stream."  ^ 

Ireland  exhibits  the  preference  of  the  folk  of  modern  times  for 
city  residences  in  the  opposite  way.  For  many  years  the  Emerald 
Isle  has  been  gradually  losing  her  people,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
drainage  of  emigration;  but  it  appears  that  for  every  two  who  have 
left  the  towns  ninety-eight  have  left  her  rural  districts. 

Cross  the  channel,  and  in  every  European  state  which  has  felt 
the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  modern  times,  the  same  social  tenden- 
cies are  to  be  observed.  On  all  sides  cities  are  growing  rapidly, 
while  the  population  of  country  parts  is  increasing  very  slowly,  — 
is  at  a  stand-still,  or  is  even  decreasing.  Brussels  has  gained  twenty 
per  cent,  and  Antwerp  thirty  per  cent.,  while  Belgium,  as  a  whole, 
has  gained  but  eleven  per  cent.  During  the  last  decade,  the  rate 
of  increase  for  the  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark  has  been  nearly 

^  The  increase  of  Glasgow  between  1871  and  1881  amounted  to  41.25  per 
cent.,  that  of  Chicago,  40.78  per  cent. 

2  This  statement,  while  literally  true  in  1870,  was  not  quite  true  in  1880  — 
the  condition  of  things  having  somewhat  improved. 

^  Henry  George,  The  Reduction  to  Iniquity,  Nineteenth  Century ^  July,  1884, 
p.  146. 
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twice  as  great  as  that  for  the  rural  districts.  In  Sweden  it  has 
been  four  times  as  great ;  in  Norway  ten  times  as  great.  The  four 
chief  cities  of  Kussia  have  doubled  themselves  within  twenty  years. 
The  town  population  in  Germany  is  growing  about  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  whole  population  of  the  empire.  The  last  census  shows 
that  there  are  actually  fewer  people  in  the  rural  parts  of  Prussia 
than  ten  years  ago,  but  the  cities  are  greater  by  twenty-five  per 
cent.  In  1850  Berlin  was  a  comparatively  insignificant  place  with 
about  400,000  inhabitants  ;  she  now  ranks  as  third  or  fourth  city 
in  the  world,  and  boasts  a  population  of  1,316,382.  The  same 
tendency  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  France.  For  many  years  her 
population  has  been  almost  stationary,  and,  much  of  the  time,  even 
declining ;  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  in- 
terruption during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  French  cities  have 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  number.  In  1846,  out 
of  every  hundred  Frenchmen,  only  24  lived  in  the  city;  in  1861, 
there  were  29  ;  in  1881,  34.  Since  the  war,  up  to  1881,  Paris 
added  to  her  number  50,000  souls  for  every  year.^  The  same 
movement  of  the  people  might  be  noted  in  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  as  well  as  Canada  and  Australia.  Nowhere  is 
it  more  remarkably  displayed  than  in  our  own  country.  It  is  not  so 
surprising  that  men  are  crowded  into  the  cities  in  German}^,  which 
has  213  persons  for  every  square  mile  of  territory  ;  or  in  England, 
which  has  472  ;  or  in  Belgium,  which  has  510  ;  but  cities  increase 
in  the  same  remarkable  fashion  in  the  United  States,  where  we 
have  less  than  20  persons  to  the  square  mile,  not  including 
Alaska,^  and  there  are  still  scores  of  millions  of  acres  to  be  given 
away. 

The  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  American  cities  as  reported 
by  the  census  of  1880  have  been  widely  circulated  of  late,  espe- 
cially in  the  invaluable  book  of  Dr.  Strong ;  ^  but  they  wiU  bear 
repeating.  In  1790  one  thirtieth  of  our  population  lived  in  cities 
of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over.  In  1800  the  proportion  of  urban 
population  had  become  one  twenty-fifth  ;  in  1820  it  was  one  twen- 
tieth ;  in  1830,  one  sixteenth  ;  in  1840,  one  twelfth  ;  in  1850,  one 
eighth  ;  in  1860,  one  sixth  ;  in  1870,  one  fifth ;  in  1880,  nearly  one 

^  Since  1881  her  ratio  of  increase  seems  to  have  been  much  slower.  The 
growth  of  Paris  and  of  all  French  and  Italian  cities  is  hindered  by  "  octroi 
duties,"  or  taxes  on  all  provisions  brought  into  the  town:  an  arrangement  which 
renders  living  much  more  costly  within  than  outside  the  walls. 

2  In  1881,  it  was  17.29,  or,  including  Alaska  and  Indian  Territory,  14.5  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile. 

»  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D.,  Our  Country,  New  York,  1886. 
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fourth,  that  is,  22.5  per  cent. ;  from  1790  to  1880  the  population 
of  the  country  increased  twelve-fold,  that  of  the  cities  eighty-six- 
fold. In  1800,  there  were  only  six  cities  of  over  6,000  inhabitants  ; 
in  1880  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six.^ 

A  recent  writer  ^  has  given  a  most  ingenious  illustration  of  the 
change  in  the  distribution  of  men  which  the  latter-day  life  has 
brought  about.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales  is  the  same  as  that  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1G88  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1870. 
You  have,  then,  two  districts  of  practically  the  same  size  inhab- 
ited by  the  same  number  of  people  of  the  same  blood  and  lan- 
guage. The  one  belongs  to  the  seventeenth,  the  other  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  district  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  for 
5,500,000  people  only  five  cities  with  a  population  greater  than 
10,000.  The  district  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  thirty-one 
such  cities.  Of  the  seventeenth-century  folk  less  than  one  fourth, 
of  the  nineteenth-century  folk  more  than  one  half,  are  dwellers  in 
great  towns. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ;  but  quite 
enough  has  been  presented  to  establish  the  fact  that  during  the 
present  century  a  wonderful  movement  has  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  suddenly  shifting  great  sections  of 
the  people  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  thereby  changing  the 
problems  of  life  in  manifold  ways,  giving  to  the  cities  of  the 
present,  and  still  more  promising  to  those  of  the  future,  a  prom- 
inence in  the  world's  aifairs  hitherto  unknown.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  causes  from  which  this  movement  has  sprung. 

That  mysterious  force  named  gravity,  which  gives  to  all  bodies 
mutual  tendencies  towards  each  other,  varying  according  to  their 
masses,  has  a  parallel  in  human  society.  A  man,  as  a  man,  has  a 
peculiar  attractiveness  to  every  other  man.  The  attractive  power 
of  a  group  of  men  is  greater  than  that  of  an  individual ;  and  the 
larger  the  group,  the  greater  the  mass  of  human  life,  the  stronger 
is  its  influence  in  drawing  outsiders  to  itself  and  in  holding  those 
who  have  come  to  it.  As  a  race  we  love  not  solitude,  but  there  is 
built  into  us  a  fondness  and  a  strong  necessity  for  fellowship  with 
our  kind ;  for  since  thought  is  awakened  by  thought  alone,  love 
by  love,  and  passion  by  passion,  the  mind  depends  upon  contact 
with  other  minds,  not  only  for  its  exercise,  growth,  and  enjoy- 

1  See  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28-30. 
*  B.  C.  Magie,  Jr  ,  Scribner^s  MagazinCt  vol.  xv. 
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ment,  but  even  for  life.  What  food  is  to  the  body,  that  inter- 
course with  other  minds  is  to  the  mind  of  man,  with  the  difference 
that  the  mental  appetite  is  insatiable,  and  grows  with  feeding. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  natural  in  the  craving  which 
drives  the  wild  creature  forth  to  its  hunting-ground  than  in  the 
social  instinct  which  draws  men  into  the  currents  and  centres  of 
life.  This  universal  force  of  human  attraction,  like  the  force  of 
gravitation,  is,  of  course,  frequently  modified  and  even  nullified  in 
its  action  by  other  forces.  Race  and  family  affinities  bind  one 
more  firmly  to  his  kith  and  kin  than  to  others.  Peculiarities  of 
taste  and  temperament  lead  some  to  love  solitude  and  hate  society, 
and  make  certain  sides  of  human  nature  particularly  interesting 
to  certain  persons,  and  others  distasteful.  In  some  the  manhood  is 
of  a  fuller,  higher  type  than  in  others,  and  they  are  correspond- 
ingly more  attractive ;  while  from  many,  vice,  poverty,  and  oppres- 
sion have  so  beaten  humanity  out  that  little  remains  to  invite  the 
fellowship  of  men.  Yet  all  these  disturbing  influences  do  not,  on 
the  whole,  affect  the  operation  of  the  great  law,  that  man  attracts 
man ;  and  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  humanity  gathered  about 
a  centre,  the  more  powerful  upon  the  average  outsider  is  the  force 
of  its  attraction. 

Every  town  and  city  is  therefore  a  magnet  constantly  drawing 
the  people  from  without  towards  itself,  and  binding  together  those 
within  its  walls  with  a  power  directly  proportionate  to  its  size. 
The  magnetic  influence  of  a  great  metropolis  becomes  so  potent 
that  multitudes  find  it  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Thousands  every 
year  force  their  way  into  the  midst  of  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York,  having  no  reasonable  prospect  of  winning  a  livelihood,  and 
insist  upon  staying  there  in  miserable  want  rather  than  move  out 
to  more  comfortable  quarters  elsewhere.  The  very  vastness  of 
the  manifold  life  that  throbs  and  thrills  about  them  has  a  certain 
subtle  fascination  so  intoxicating  that  they  regard  the  idea  of 
living  in  any  lesser  place  as  quite  insupportable.  Juvenal  shows 
that  old  Rome  bewitched  her  populace  by  the  same  powerful 
spell.  They  used  to  pay  for  little,  dark,  wretched  rooms  a  yearly 
rent  great  enough  to  have  purchased  a  cheerful,  comfortable  dwell- 
ing in  one  of  the  lesser  towns  of  Italy ;  but  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  the  capital.^ 

In  a  great  city  every  man  finds  in  its  highest  development  the 
side  and  sort  of  life  that  pleases  him  best.  For  the  vicious,  there 
are  unbounded  opportunities  for  vice ;  for  those  who  love  God  and 
1  See  Juvenal,  Satir.y  166,  223,  etc. 
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men,  extraordinary  advantages  for  philanthropic  work  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  Many  with  special  musical,  literary,  or  artistic 
talents  are  quite  alone  in  a  small  community,  with  neither  oppor- 
tunity or  stimulus  for  growth  in  the  directions  towards  which 
their  tastes  incline  them  ;  but  upon  entering  a  city  they  find  sur- 
roundings so  congenial  that  they  can  never  again  be  persuaded  to 
quit  them.  Great  cities  have  a  special  fascination  for  young  men. 
They  offer,  to  the  successful,  high  and  tempting  prizes.  There  is 
little  in  the  position  of  leading  merchant,  lawyer,  or  physician  in 
a  country  town  to  spur  the  ambition  of  the  young,  but  those  who 
hold  the  like  positions  in  the  cities  are  the  princes  and  mighty  men 
of  the  times.  Ambitious  fellows  prefer  a  hard  race  with  high 
stakes  to  one  on  an  easier  course  with  fewer  competitors  and  con- 
temptible prizes.  Hence,  they  have  flocked  to  the  cities  until  a 
new  attorney's  sign  has  become  a  by-word,  and  a  single  advertise- 
ment for  a  bookkeeper  enough  to  bring  an  army  about  your  door. 
Besides  all  the  special  attractions  for  special  classes,  who  can  meas- 
ure the  fascination,  for  the  masses  of  mankind,  of  the  great  city's 
unequaled  facilities  for  instruction  and  amusement?  The  churches 
and  the  schools,  the  theatres  and  concerts,  the  lectures,  fairs,  ex- 
hibitions, and  galleries,  —  how  widely  on  every  side  are  the  doors 
of  life  opened  !  Even  the  streets  and  the  shops  are  an  attraction 
that  few  can  deny.  But  above  and  beyond  all  this  is  that  vague 
delight  at  being  one  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  which,  though  it  may  not  often  be  defined  or  expressed, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  cities' 
growth. 

Such  tendencies  would  draw  the  whole  world  into  cities,  —  into 
one  great  city,  perhaps,  —  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  certain 
opposite  tendencies  —  centrifugal  forces,  as  one  may  call  them  — 
which  counterbalance  the  centripetal  force  and  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  society.  While  on  the  one  hand  city  life  is  richer 
than  rural,  on  the  other  it  is  more  costly  and  less  salubrious.  It 
is  more  costly  because  food,  fuel,  and  every  needful  product  of  the 
soil  must  be  produced  by  others  and  brought  from  afar ;  because 
competition  for  the  land  is  great  and  rent  high ;  because,  the  cost 
of  living  being  great,  personal  service  is  correspondingly  costly. 
City  life  is  less  healthful  than  rural,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  the  four  things  on  which 
life  chiefly  depends  :  food,  water,  air,  and  light.  Many  must  go 
with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food  because  of  its  costliness  ;  and 
that  they  have,  being  the  cheapest,  is  often  unwholesome.  Water 
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is  difficult  to  get,  and  unless  brought  from  afar  at  great  expense, 
is  almost  sure  to  be  tainted  with  impurity.  In  closely-crowded 
quarters  filth  quickly  accumulates,  and  cleanliness  can  only  be 
secured  by  eternal  vigilance.  No  art  has  been  discovered  by 
which  the  air  of  a  great  town  can  be  kept  free  from  the  disease 
germs  and  poisonous  vapors  that  reek  from  noisome  places.  Where 
thousands  of  furnaces  are  pouring  their  foul  breath  out  into  the 
sky,  and  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  always 
robbing  the  air  of  its  vitality,  a  far  less  wholesome  atmosphere 
necessarily  prevails  than  on  the  mountain  side  or  by  the  sea ;  sick- 
ness comes  on  more  easily  and  is  harder  to  throw  off.  All  these 
difficulties  obviously  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes. 
The  tattered  fringe  which  hangs  upon  the  border  of  the  social 
fabric  is  broadest  in  cities.  That  portion  of  the  people  compris- 
ing the  poorest,  the  weakest,  and  the  most  helpless,  which  is  being 
gradually  crowded  to  the  wall  and  crushed  amid  the  strife  and 
struggle  of  the  strong,  is  found  largely — in  some  countries  almost 
wholly  —  in  the  towns. 

Such,  then,  are  the  practical  checks  upon  the  growth  of  cities. 
They  can  increase  no  faster  than  the  costliness  of  living  and  whole- 
someness  of  life  within  their  walls  allow.  The  great  cities  of  an- 
tiquity were  always  so  situated  that  they  could  obtain  a  plenty  of 
cheap  food.  Rome  was  able  to  rival  the  populousness  of  modern 
capitals  because  she  had  peculiar  advantages  for  feeding  the  mul- 
titude. She  was  rich.  The  treasures  of  the  whole  earth  flowed 
into  her  lap.  She  could  afford  to  buy  the  best  from  all  the  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  The  great  food-producing  countries  were  close 
at  hand,  clustered  about  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  sat,  accessible  on  every  side  by  land  and  sea.  Bread  was 
cheap  in  Rome :  sometimes  it  was  even  free  to  the  poor.  Nor 
was  the  vastness  of  the  population  which  she  found  it  possible  to 
sustain  less  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  make  life  sup- 
portable and  even  healthful  within  her  walls.  The  system  of  aque- 
ducts, sewers,  and  public  baths,  by  which  she  secured  to  her  citi- 
zens good  sanitary  conditions,  has  never  since  been  approached  in 
magnificence,  costliness,  and  efficiency.  The  following,  therefore, 
may  be  laid  down  as  the  law  of  the  growth  of  cities. 

The  urban  population  in  every  country  is  always  as  large  as  its 
circumstances  allow.  When  a  city's  increase  is  not  checked  by 
the  superior  attractiveness  of  some  rival,  it  will  grow  until  it 
reaches  a  point  where  life  within  its  walls  becomes  so  difficult,  be- 
cause of  extreme  costliness  or  unwholesomeness  or  both,  that  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  preferred  to  life  without. 
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If  we  now  turn  our  attention  towards  London  again  and  follow 
its  lines  back  into  the  past,  we  shall  see  abundant  evidence  that  at 
every  step  of  its  history  the  population  has  been  as  great  as  could 
be  sustained  under  existing  circumstances,  with  a  continual  ten- 
dency to  overstep  the  limits  of  possible  crowding,  a  transgression 
followed  by  great  misery,  hunger,  and  disease,  which  at  frequent 
intervals  have  broken  out  into  violent  forms  of  plague  and  famine. 

Famines  used  to  be  among  the  regular  features  of  London  life 
in  the  olden  time.  They  were  often  accompanied  by  a  degree  of 
distress  for  which  we,  in  our  day,  have  no  parallel.  We  read, 
for  example,  of  a  great  famine  brought  on  by  a  wet  season  in  the 
year  1257,  when  20,000  people  starved  to  death  in  London.  Only 
thirteen  years  later  there  came  another  still  more  dreadful  dearth. 
Wheat  sold  at  six  pounds  eight  shillings  the  quarter  (which  is 
more  than  sixty  pounds  at  present),  and  the  famine  was  so  horrible 
that  parents  are  reported  to  have  eaten  their  own  children. ^  The 
reasons  for  the  latter  dearth  are  thus  explained  :  "  By  excessive 
rains,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  overflowed  and  broke  down  in 
many  places,  by  which  accident  immense  injury  was  done  to 
houses,  lands,  and  fruits  of  the  earth."  It  is,  at  first  sight,  incredi- 
ble that  a  mere  wet  season  should  ever  have  occasioned  the  starva- 
tion of  every  seventh  man  in  London,  or  that  a  freshet  of  the 
Thames  should  have  driven  the  famishing  poor  in  the  frenzy  of 
hunger  to  the  point  of  devouring  their  own  offspring.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  London  had  almost  no 
food  except  what  grew  in  the  fields  immediately  about  her. 
When  these  failed  to  yield  their  harvest,  starvation  was  at  hand. 
Four  hundred  years  later  it  was  still  true  that  the  hay,  straw, 
peas,  beans,  and  oats  used  in  London  were  principally  raised 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The  extreme 
difiiculty  of  bringing  food  from  the  interior  will  be  seen  at  once 
when  it  is  remembered  that  everything  had  to  be  carried  on  pack- 
horses  over  roads  so  narrow  that  two  could  not  go  abreast  on  one 
of  them,  and  incredibly  rough  and  difficult.^  A  curious  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the  old  English  roads  by  the  re- 
corded facts  that  during  the  civil  war  eight  hundred  horses  were 
captured  while  sticking  in  the  mud.  Only  a  century  ago,  the 
cost  of  freight  between  London  and  Birmingham  was  £5  a  ton, 
having  fallen  less  than  £2  a  ton  in  a  hundred  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rate  between  London  and  Leeds  was  £13  a  ton.^    It  is 

^  Noorthouck's  History  of  London^  pp.  50  and  56.  London,  1773. 
2  See  Smiles's  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  vol.  i.,  p.  177.    London,  1861. 
*  A  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  p.  73.    London,  1769. 
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instructive  to  notice  the  extreme  fluctutation  in  the  cost  of  provi- 
sions in  London.  The  price  of  wheat  would  frequently  be  twice 
as  great  one  winter  as  the  next.  In  times  of  famine  it  would  rise 
to  incredible  figures.  All  this  meant  a  hard  and  doubtful  fight 
for  life  on  the  part  of  the  humbler  class  of  citizens. 

But  the  sufferings  of  London  from  pestilence  have  been  even 
greater  than  those  from  famine.  It  took  her  centuries  to  learn 
the  simplest  laws  of  health.  Her  water-supply  used  to  be  drawn 
from  wells  in  the  city,  which  were,  of  course,  defiled  by  impuri- 
ties;  and  even  when  she  introduced  waterworks,  the  water  was 
pumped  up  from  the  river  by  tide- wheels  at  London  Bridge,  where 
it  was  anything  but  pure.  There  was  no  sewerage  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  the  streets  were  not  paved  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  them  until,  in  many  por- 
tions, they  were  higher  than  the  ground  floor  of  the  houses,  from 
whose  lower  rooms  the  drippings  of  the  roadway  were  with  diffi- 
culty excluded.^  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  death-rate  was  always  fearfully  heavy,  and  that  epidemics  of 
disease  frequently  prevailed. 

Small-pox  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  London  folk.  It 
used  to  destroy,  upon  an  average,  one  life  out  of  every  seven.^ 
There  was  also  a  dreadful  sweating-sickness,  as  it  was  called, 
which  visited  London  repeatedly  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  people.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  that  loath- 
some and  terrible  disease  called  "  the  plague,"  which  every  few 
years  stole  upon  the  unfortunate  city  like  some  savage  monster 
creeping  up  out  of  the  deep  and  snatched  away  thousands  of  her 
children.  In  the  seventeenth  century  London  alone  was  afllicted 
by  no  less  than  four  visitations  of  this  dread  pestilence.^  On  the 
first  occasion,  six  thousand  citizens  perished ;  on  the  second,  above 
thirty-five  thousand  victims  were  swept  away.  There  were  eight 
deaths  to  one  birth  in  London  that  year.  Only  eleven  years  later 
ten  thousand  more  were  carried  off  by  the  same  foe,  and,  in  the 
memorable  year  1665,  the  great  plague,  like  the  horror  of  a  great 
darkness,  settled  down  upon  London  and  smote  the  people  until 
her  crowded  homes  were  empty,  her  bustling  streets  and  busy 

^  Erasmus  gives  a  shocking  picture  of  the  ordinary  artisans'  hahitations  in 
his  time.  "  They  were  filthy  beyond  description.  .  .  .  The  floors  were  of  loam 
strewed  with  rushes,  which  were  constantly  put  on  fresh  without  the  removal 
of  the  old,  and  intermixed  with  bones,  broken  victuals,  and  dirt."  Quoted  by 
Loftie,  History  of  London,  vol.  i.,  p.  354.    London,  1883. 

2  Noorthouck,  p.  136,  note. 

«  See  Loftie,  vol.  i.,  p.  353. 
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marts  desolate,  and  the  number  o£  the  living  seemed  less  than 
they  that  were  dead. 

So  great  was  the  hindrance  to  the  city's  growth  caused  by  want 
and  disease  breaking  out  from  time  to  time  in  these  violent  forms, 
that,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  increased,  on  the  average,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  for  a 
century,  or  at  the  exceedingly  slow  rate  of  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  a  year.  Yet  even  that  rate  appeared  too  rapid.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth issued  two  proclamations  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  forbidden  to  erect  new  buildings  where  none  had  existed  be- 
fore within  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  said  that  extension  of  the 
metropolis  would  encourage  the  increase  of  the  plague;  would 
create  trouble  in  governing  such  multitudes  ;  would  cause  a  dearth 
of  victuals,  a  multiplying  of  beggars  and  inability  to  relieve  them, 
and  an  increase  of  artisans  more  than  could  live  together.  Proc- 
lamations to  the  same  intent  were  repeatedly  issued  by  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  Charles  11. ,  and  even  by  Cromwell.^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  London  of  the  past  has  been  quite  as 
monstrous,  quite  as  unmanageable,  quite  as  fidl  of  the  poor,  the 
sickly,  and  the  starving,  as  the  London  of  the  present,  and  when 
her  actual  population  was  not  one  tenth  of  what  it  is,  she  was 
overcrowded  even  more  than  now.  Had  we  time  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Edinburgh,  or  any  other 
of  the  older  important  cities  of  Europe,  we  should  see  the  same 
thing.  Until  recent  times,  their  increase  has  continually  been 
checked  and  prevented  by  the  battle  with  hunger  and  the  ravages 
of  disease,  as  well  as  by  arbitrary  enactments. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  day 
in  the  world's  history  began  to  dawn,  —  the  era  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  modern  civilization."  It  was  then  that  men  first  com- 
menced in  any  considerable  degree  to  reinforce  themselves  by 
"  borrowing  the  might  of  the  elements."  The  steam-engine  had 
been  partially  invented  for  a  century  or  more,  but  had  been  used 
only  for  pumping  and  as  a  scientific  toy.  James  Watt  made  it  of 
practical  value  and  set  it  to  work.  In  1788  it  was  for  the  first  time 
successfully  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of  a  mill.^  Close  upon  this 
followed  that  long  series  of  mechanical  inventions  which  have  made 
steam-power  serviceable  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  revolu- 
tionizing the  whole  system  of  human  industry.    In  the  discovery 

^  These  proclamations  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
senm. 

2  Albion  mill  in  London.    See  Smiles's  Lives  of  the  Engineers^  vol.  ii. 
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of  the  steam-engine,  the  mother  of  machines,  may  be  found  the 
central  reason  for  the  growth  of  our  nineteenth-century  cities. 

This  resulted,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  increment  that  the 
steam-engine  brought  to  the  world's  wealth.  Work  is  the  source 
of  wealth.  All  work  had  -  hitherto  been  done  and  all  wealth  won 
by  tedious  process  of  manual  labor ;  but  here  was  a  contrivance 
for  converting  heat  into  work.  There  was  heat  enough  to  be  had ; 
stored  up  in  latent  form,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  black  with 
it.  The  great  invention,  therefore,  changing  in  magical  fashion 
the  cheap  and  grimy  product  of  the  mines  into  work  and  into 
wealth,  was  like  a  veritable  philosopher's  stone  dropped  down 
into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  What  the  fathers  had  gained 
slowly  with  hard  toil  and  sweat  of  the  face,  the  sons  gained  swiftly 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  fierce  furnaces  bearing  the  heat,  and  sinews  of 
steel  the  burden,  of  the  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  world  has  been  growing 
rich  during  the  present  century.  Mr.  Gladstone  estimates  that 
the  amount  of  wealth  that  could  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  pro- 
duced during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era, 
was  equaled  by  the  production  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  that  an  equal  amount  was  produced  in  the  twenty-five 
years  from  1850  to  1875.1 

No  doubt,  as  much  more  has  been  produced  since  1875  if,  as  he 
further  estimates,  the  manufacturing  power  of  the  world  is  doubled 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  every  seven  years.  Mr.  Mulhall,  by  care- 
fully-arranged statistics,  has  not  only  shown  that  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects are  worth  on  the  average  some  $335  apiece  more  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  and,  excluding  Ireland,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  they  were  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  —  but 
he  has  also  exhibited  the  fact,  that,  as  England's  wealth  has  in- 
creased, its  distribution  among  the  people  has  become  more  gen- 
eral.2  As  for  our  own  country,  the  last  census  informs  us  that 
between  1860  and  1880  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  increased 
three  times  as  fast  as  its  population,  notwithstanding  the  waste  of 
the  war  and  the  extinguishment  of  vast  property  by  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves. 

The  immediate  result  of  such  increase  of  wealth  has  been  an 
extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  world's  population.    Within  a  life- 

^  Quoted  in  Our  Country,  p.  115. 

2  Paper  on  The  Increase  of  the  National  Wealth  since  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts, 
read  at  the  British  Association,  Sept.  24,  1883. 
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time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world  have  doubled  in  num- 
ber, and  the  number  of  those  who  speak  the  English  language  has 
quadrupled.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  took  England  six 
hundred  years  to  add  three  millions  to  her  population.  She  has 
done  more  than  that  within  the  last  ten  y^rs.  That  this  great 
and  sudden  growth  has  been  caused  by  the  general  increase  of  the 
world's  wealth  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  due  not  so 
much  to  an  increase  of  the  birth-rate  as  to  a  decrease  of  the  death- 
rate  among  civilized  peoples.  The  average  span  of  a  human  life 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France  is  now  six  years  longer  than  it 
was  when  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  and  is  still  increasing.^ 
Men  are  healthier  and  live  longer  because  they  are  able  to  afford 
more  and  better  food,  more  and  better  clothing,  better  homes  and 
superior  sanitary  and  domestic  arrangements. 

A  secondary  result  in  the  increase  in  the  world's  wealth  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cities.  The  greater  supply  of 
wealth  means  not  only  more  people,  but  more  rich  people,  —  people 
a  greater  proportion  of  whom  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  rents  and 
buy  the  costly  provisions  of  the  towns.  The  increase  of  wealth 
caused  by  machinery  thus  builds  up  cities  in  two  ways  at  once :  it 
increases  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  land,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  proportion  of  those  inhabitants  who  can  afford  a 
town  residence. 

Increased  wealth  has  increased  the  safety  and  salubriousness  of 
the  cities,  thus  making  them  more  desirable  places  of  residence. 
Drains,  sewers,  water-works,  street-cleaning,  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements  have  worked  wonders  in  our  towns  during  the  last 
few  decades.  The  death-rate  is  continually  falling.  The  plague 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  known  no  more ;  even  the  cholera,  which 
was  so  destructive  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  does  not  easily  get 
a  foothold  this  time  ;  but  all  these  sanitary  arrangements  are  ex- 
ceedingly costly,  and  are  only  possible  where  there  is  great  wealth. 

By  another  most  important  agency  has  the  steam-engine  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  cities :  that  is  the  railway.  The  iron  road 
enables  the  town  to  make  its  attractiveness  far  more  widely  felt 
than  formerly.  It  greatly  increases  the  convenience  of  getting 
about  from  suburb  to  centre,  and  from  one  part  of  town  to  another. 
Men  can  live  at  greater  distances  from  their  business,  and  the 
cities  can  hold  more  inhabitants  with  less  crowding.  But  the 
greatest  service  that  the  railways  render  to  the  cities  is  that  of 
facilitating  the  arrangements  by  which  they  are  fed.  Two  hun- 
1  Michael  G.  Mulhall,  Progress  of  the  World,  p.  6.    London,  1880. 
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dred  years  ago,  London,  like  a  frugal  household  of  the  olden  time, 
used  to  lay  up  a  supply  of  food  in  autumn  sufficient  for  the  whole 
winter's  needs,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Now  it  is  said  that  she  never  has  more  than  a 
week's  supply  on  hand,  and  that  a  fortnight's  siege  would  bring  her 
to  starvation.  Then,  the  cost  of  food  was  great  and  irregular  and 
the  supply  uncertain,  periods  of  dearth  were  frequent  and  famines 
occasional.  Now  the  price  of  provisions  is  imiform,  is  much  less 
than  then,  the  supply  is  regular,  and  famine  impossible.  "  Forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Porter,  the  best  economist  in  England,  said,  '  Great 
Britain  can  never  obtain  the  bulk  of  her  food  supply  from  abroad, 
as  all  the  shipping  in  the  world,  say  6,600,000  tons,  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  carry  food  for  her  population.'  To-day  Great  Britain 
imports  more  than  half  her  food,  and  employs,  in  doing  so,  ships 
whose  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  the  world's  shipping  when  Mr. 
Porter  wrote."  ^  In  half  a  century  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen 
thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption  has  risen,  per  inhabitant, 
thirty-two  per  cent.^  The  significance  of  such  changes  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  death-rate,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Farr,  of  the  Statistical  Society,  rises  and  falls  in  England  with 
the  price  of  bread. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts,  railroads  have  also  operated  very 
powerfully  in  favor  of  the  great  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
ones,  especially  in  the  United  States,  by  discriminating  against  the 
latter.  The  charges  for  shipping  goods  from  a  little  town  are  fre- 
quently twice  as  great  as  from  a  city,  where  two  or  more  lines 
compete  for  the  traffic.  This,  of  course,  makes  it  difficult  for 
manufacturers  and  traders  to  locate  in  a  small  community. 

The  steam-engine,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  it  and  by  ma- 
chinery, have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  cities  in  another  way : 
they  have  increased  the  demand  for  such  pi-oducts  as  come  from 
the  towns,  and  have  therefore  multiplied  the  opportunities  of 
earning  a  livelihood  within  them.  There  is  a  principle  well  known 
to  economists  called  "  Engel's  law,"  the  essence  of  which  is  this : 
as  the  income  increases,  the  relative  percentage  of  outlay  for  food, 
the  great  product  of  the  country,  diminishes  ;  while  the  relative 
percentage  of  outlay  for  sundries  —  that  is,  the  various  manufac- 
tured articles  or  products  of  the  town  —  becomes  greater.  As 

^  Michael  G.  Mulhall,  Progress  of  the  World,  pp.  133  and  135.  London, 
1880. 

2  Andrew  Carnegie  states  that  one  dollar  will  ship  as  much  freight  across 
the  Atlantic  to-day  as  thirty-five  dollars  would  have  shipped  twenty  years  ago. 
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men  grow  richer,  a  larger  part  of  their  wants  must  be  supplied  by- 
labor  in  the  factories  and  a  smaller  proportion  by  labor  in  the 
fields ;  therefore,  the  richer  the  world,  the  greater  will  naturally 
be  the  proportion  of  its  people  who  work  within  brick  walls  and 
walk  on  crowded  pavements. 

There  is  still  another  cause  for  the  enormous  development  of 
the  cities,  which  seems  too  important  to  be  passed  by  :  that  is  the 
change  in  methods  of  agricultural  work.  This  reason,  as  you  see, 
is  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  although 
it  is  the  outcome  of  that  series  of  inventions  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  steam-engine  gave  the  first  impulse.  With  each  suc- 
cessive year  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  the  world's  workers 
are  required  to  produce  the  world's  food.  What  ten  men  used  to 
do  with  difficulty,  one  man  now  does  with  ease  through  the  aid  of 
machinery.  "  One  farmer,  like  Dr.  Glyn,  of  California,  or  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  of  Dakota,  with  a  field  of  wheat  covering  a  hundred 
square  miles,  can  raise  as  much  grain  with  four  hundred  farm 
servants  as  five  thousand  peasant  proprietors  in  France."  ^  With 
each  successive  year,  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  bushel 
of  corn  or  potatoes,  or  a  round  of  beef  requires  less  labor.  With 
each  successive  year  a  smaller  part  of  the  world's  ever-increasing 
army  of  workers  can  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  But  the  law  of  life,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,"  has  lost  none  of  the  rigor  of  its  enforcement. 
Men  toil  as  long  and  hard  for  daily  bread  in  this  year  of  grace 
as  they  did  before  mowers,  reapers,  and  threshing-machines  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  changed  from  field  to 
factory,  and  the  bulk  of  the  workers  have  followed  it. 

Such  reasons  as  these  afford  abundant  explanation  for  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  urban  populations  in  modern  times.  Civiliza- 
tion has  promoted  the  growth  of  the  great  towns  by  augmenting 
their  natural  attractiveness,  the  facilities  for  reaching  them,  and 
the  opportunities  of  earning  a  livelihood  within  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  decreasing  the  obstacles  and  broadening  the  natural 
limits  to  their  growth.  It  has  brought  to  them  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  cheap  food,  greater  wealth  to  meet  the  costliness  of  city 
residence,  and  to  overcome  by  proper  sanitary  arrangements  the 
unhealthf ulness  of  the  crowded  life.  And  finally,  it  has  been  con- 
tinually changing  the  balance  of  the  demand  for  work  and  workers, 
from  the  country  to  the  town. 

So  long  as  such  causes  as  these  prevail,  the  cities  of  Christen- 

1  See  Mulhall's  Progress  of  the  World,  pp.  23  and  24. 
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dom  will  continue  rolling  themselves  up  to  ever  vaster  size ;  but 
these  causes  as  yet  show  no  diminution  in  their  influence  ;  nor,  so 
far  as  one  may  judge,  are  they  likely  to  do  so  for  generations  to 
come.^  The  present  may  be  the  age  of  great  cities,  but  the  future 
is  the  age  of  greater.  This  must  especially  be  the  case  with  the 
United  States.  The  youngest  of  the  nations  has  already  more  large 
cities  than  any  other,  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Though 
still  in  their  infancy,  our  principal  towns  surpass  in  size  and  in 
the  tumult  of  their  life  many  of  the  old  and  flourishing  capitals 
of  Europe.  With  the  country  growing  in  population  at  a  rate 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  all  times,  and  the  towns  growing 
twice  as  fast ;  with  what  seems  a  certainty  of  having  as  many  in- 
habitants within  one  hundred  years  as  all  Europe  has  at  present ; 
with  every  probability  that  the  people  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  centralize  themselves  even  more  than  those  of  the  nineteenth, 
—  the  United  States  may  fairly  expect  to  possess  cities  whose 
greatness  cannot  be  equaled  by  anything  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen. 

All  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cities  and  to  check  the 
population  that  continually  flows  into  them  must  be  fruitless. 
The  great  social  movements  of  the  age  cannot  be  stopped.  Each 
successive  year  is  certain  to  see  a  smaller  place  for  the  workers  of 
the  world  in  the  fields  and  on  the  farms,  and  a  larger  place  in 
shops,  counting-rooms,  offices,  banks,  manufactories,  and  the 
myriad  industries  that  make  their  home  in  the  metropolis.  Let  it 
not  be  assumed  that  great  cities  are  of  necessity  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  called  them,  ''great  sores  upon  the  body  politic." 
Nothing  is  evil  that  is  in  the  best  sense  natural,  and  the  formation 
of  great  cities  is  a  normal  consequence  of  a  high  development  of 
human  society.  They  are  found  among  the  purest  and  most  ad- 
vanced of  nations  ;  they  come  in  the  most  enlightened  times  ;  the 
evil  of  them  is  not  in  their  size,  but  in  the  avarice,  luxury,  oppres- 
sion, and  vice  that  haunt  them. 

The  wisest  efforts  of  philanthropy  will  not  be  spent  in  the  vain 
effort  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  men  to  them,  but  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  them  better  places  for  human  habitation ;  not  in 
checking  their  growth,  but  in  quenching  their  iniquity. 

Samuel  Lane  Loomis, 

*  If  it  could  be  shown  that  poverty  and  crime  were  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  population  in  the  larger  cities,  there  would  be  an  indication  that  they  were 
approaching  the  limit  of  possible  growth  under  the  present  conditions  of  civili- 
zation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  official  returns  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Germany  show  an  opposite  tendency. 
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THE  MORMON  PROPAGANDA. 

The  missionary  system  of  the  Church  of  J esus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  well  worthy  of  examination ;  for  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  methods  contain  much  that  is  both  unique  and  quite 
characteristic,  and  will  set  forth  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  combined  wisdom  and  folly 
of  its  originators.  And  much  more,  the  extraordinary  activity 
and  marked  success  of  this  strange  body  of  religionists  in  making 
proselytes  fairly  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking,  if  not  also 
most  startling,  religious  phenomena  of  the  century.  Organized  in 
April  of  1830,  in  October  the  Mormon  Church  chose  out  three 
men  to  carry  the  new  gospel  to  the  region  beyond  the  Missouri, 
and  six  months  later  thirty  others  followed  by  twos,  baptizing  and 
organizing  as  they  went.  These  queer  "  Saints "  have  always 
affected  in  all  things,  and  here  in  particular,  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  very  letter  of  New  Testament  teaching.  And  going  forth 
"without  purse  or  scrip,"  the  promise  has  never  failed,  "these 
signs  shall  follow."  Miracles  of  all  sorts  have  been  superabun- 
dant from  the  beginning.  This  is  verily  the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands.  Full  of  faith  and  zeal,  girded  with  wis- 
dom and  might  more  than  human,  they  are  sure  to  conquer  the 
whole  world  for  Joseph  Smith,  Jr. !  Scarcely  a  land  has  been  un- 
visited,  and  probably  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  New  World 
and  the  Old  have  already  owned  this  notorious  creature  of  bound- 
less ignorance,  depravity,  ambition,  and  conceit  as,  after  Jesus 
Christ,  the  greatest  teacher  and  redeemer  of  the  race ! 

The  Mormon  scheme  is  eminently  ancient  and  Oriental  in  its 
conception  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  Church.  "  The 
Kingdom  "  is  all  in  all,  and  must  be  pushed  forward  at  all  haz- 
ards. Personal  preference,  ease,  material  well-being  are  to  be 
sacrificed  without  stint.  The  time,  gifts,  and  possessions  of  every 
saint  are  always  subject  to  call.  The  leaders,  God's  chosen  vice- 
gerents, are  to  decide  absolutely  how  many  are  needed,  who,  and 
whither  their  feet  shall  speed.  And  of  course,  when  thus  called 
of  "the  Lord,"  obedience  must  be  instant  and  unlimited,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  serious  damage  to  business,  and  though  loved  ones  be 
left  destitute.  In  early  days  volunteers  were  called  for  ;  but  now 
for  years  the  fashion  has  been  for  the  First  Presidency  to  make 
requisition  upon  each  settlement  for  its  quota  of  missionaries,  and 
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for  the  local  authorities  to  nomiuate.  Then,  if  acceptable  to  the 
higher  powers,  they  are  named  at  the  great  gatherings  in  April 
and  October,  and  "  sustained "  by  the  votes  of  the  thousands  as- 
sembled. 

And  missionaries  are  of  different  sorts,  though  all  are  equally 
honorable  in  Mormon  esteem  as  builders  of  "  the  Kingdom." 
Thus,  if  new  colonies  are  to  be  founded,  the  church  draft  is  re- 
sorted to,  and  whole  families  are  called  to  move  on  short  notice. 
In  1842,  elders,  to  the  number  of  380,  left  Nauvoo  to  refute  serious 
charges  relating  to  polygamy,  then  widespread,  and  in  1844,  the 
Prophet  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  334  were  sent  from 
Maine  to  Texas  "to  preach  the  gospel  and  electioneer. Also 
before  the  days  of  the  railroad  frequent  calls  were  made  for 
teams,  wagons,  drivers,  herders,  etc.,  to  cross  the  plains  and  bring 
back  the  year's  immigration.  Brigham  was  famous  for  contriving 
excuses  to  appropriate  the  time  and  resources  of  his  people  to 
their  own  heavy  cost,  and  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  Church. 

The  statement  will  sound  strange  to  Christian  ears,  that  in  the 
selection  of  elders  to  spread  the  faith,  it  often  happens  that  slight 
regard  is  paid  either  to  education  or  piety.  The  opportunity  is 
not  to  be  missed  of  punishing  one's  enemies,  or  of  getting  rid  of 
rivals,  or  other  troublesome  persons !  It  supplies,  too,  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  reform  the  wayward  and  the  depraved.  Thus 
Orson  Pratt  was  perilously  honest  and  outspoken,  and  hence  was 
seldom  suffered  to  tarry  at  home.  An  ex-United  States  judge, 
having  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  autocratic  head  of  the  Church, 
"  was  sent  on  a  long  mission  "  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  In  1856, 
Brigham  secured  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  loafers  and 
vagabonds  and  worse,  with  Australia  as  the  scene  of  their  labors 
for  the  gospel,  and  in  language  rough  and  profane  explained  the 
meaning  of  their  exile  ! !  Of  course,  the  large  proportion  is  not 
of  such  miserable  make.  Many  young  men  are  chosen  who  by 
the  things  they  do  and  suffer  are  rapidly  changed  from  raw  re- 
cruits to  veterans.  Others,  by  being  compelled  to  defend  the  faith, 
are  strengthened  and  confirmed  therein.  And  not  a  few,  vastly 
better  than  the  Church  which  commissioned  them,  have  shown 
themselves  self-denying,  intrepid,  heroic,  and  ready  to  endure  all 
manner  of  hardship  and  peril. 

Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  supposed,  that  though  Mormon 
missionaries  are  commonly  unlettered  and  are  selected  so  often  in 
a  way  so  full  of  haphazard,  they  possess  no  furnishing  for  their 
difficult  task.    On  the  contrary,  though  after  the  peculiar  Mor- 
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mon  fashion,  they  usually  go  forth  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
From  childhood,  and  every  Sunday,  every  boy  is  drilled  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  and  supplied  with  proof- texts  by  the  hun- 
dred. On  the  platform,  at  an  early  age,  he  begins  the  practice  of 
edifying  the  saints,  and  of  confounding  Israel's  foes,  by  giving  his 
"  testimony."  And  a  little  later  he  is  admitted  to  the  priesthood, 
rises  steadily  from  grade  to  grade,  and  thus  receives  further  in- 
struction. And  hence,  as  nowhere  else  either  in  Christendom  or 
heathendom,  the  entire  male  population  is  thoroughly  trained  to 
do  battle  for  "the  Kingdom."  In  theory,  however,  the  main 
trust  is  not  in  such  carnal  weapons,  but  in  "  the  Spirit,"  and  won- 
drous tales  are  told  by  returned  missionaries  of  how  the  weak 
things  of  Mormondom  have  brought  utterly  to  naught  the  mighty 
things  of  England  and  America ! 

When  these  ambassadors  for  the  Latter-day  gospel  have  been 
"  sustained,"  they  receive  soon  after  their  instructions,  as  well  as 
divers  washings,  and  anointings,  and  blessings,  to  set  in  order 
both  body  and  spirit.  In  1837,  at  Joseph's  call,  109  of  the 
brethren  offered  themselves,  and  sallied  forth  from  Kirtland  in 
eight  companies  and  took  their  journeys  by  lot  north,  south,  east, 
west,  northeast,  southeast,  southwest,  and  northwest.  Before  the 
Union  Pacific  was  built  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  in  Salt 
Lake  about  May  1st,  and  cross  the  Plains  together  with  teams  of 
oxen  or  mules.  But  in  1857  a  company  of  seventy-five  started  on 
foot  for  the  Missouri,  each  one  pushing  before  him  a  hand-cart 
containing  his  entire  stock  of  necessaries  and  conveniences.  One 
elder  testifies  that  in  October,  1849,  he  was  drafted  to  go  to  Great 
Britain,  having  no  intimation  of  what  was  in  store  for  him  till  a 
motion  was  carried  to  that  effect,  but,  notwithstanding,  fitted  him- 
self out  at  the  cost  of  nearly  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and  within 
eight  days  was  off  through  the  canons. 

For  no  salaries  are  paid,  or  expenses  either,  for  toil  in  behalf 
of  "  the  Kingdom."  Each  one  goes  altogether  at  his  own  charges, 
and  only  if  his  family  is  in  actual  want  does  the  Church  offer 
assistance.  He  reaches  his  appointed  place  of  toil  as  best  he  can, 
and  during  all  his  term  of  labor  depends  for  subsistence  wholly 
upon  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers.  Nowadays,  however,  a 
serious  departure  from  apostolic  precedent  is  tolerated,  for  money 
may  be  laid  up  in  store  for  the  outward  trip.  Subscriptions  are 
taken  among  friends,  that  his  purse  may  be  well  filled,  or  funds 
are  piously  raised  from  church  dances  !  The  missionaries  of  our 
time  may  even  patronize  Pullmans !    Since  Utah  has  been  the 
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seat  of  ZIon  the  period  of  absence  is  from  two  to  three  years,  or 
in  any  case  until  the  head  of  the  Church  says,  come  home. 

In  strictness,  the  Mormon  message  of  salvation  to  the  world 
comprises  but  these  four  "  first  principles  "  —  faith,  repentance, 
baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  each  word  or  phrase  holding  a  signi- 
fication emphatically  Mormon.  But,  sooner  or  later,  enthusiastic 
mention  is  certain  to  be  made  of  the  divine  mission  of  Joseph, 
the  ministration  of  angels,  the  restoration  of  miraculous  gifts,  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  in- 
spired equally  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  exclusive  legitimacy  of 
the  priesthood.  At  first  much  was  made  also  of  the  near  return 
of  the  Jews,  of  the  advent  of  Jesus  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  elders  had  sharpest  eyes  for  such  evidence  as  came  from  wars, 
calamities,  pestilences,  and  other  portents.  Nor  have  they  ever 
failed  to  possess  in  abundance  that  excellent  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent which  enabled  them  to  decide  what  matters  to  put  forward 
in  their  teaching,  and  concerning  what  to  be  discreetly  silent. 
"  Milk  for  babes  "  has  been  their  shrewd  motto,  nor  do  they  ever 
cast  pearls  before  swine!  When  first  sent  to  England  certain 
items  of  doctrine  were  suppressed,  lest  the  British  conscience 
should  stumble  and  the  heart  be  hardened.  In  1847,  after  nam- 
ing truths  fit  to  be  taught  abroad,  Brigham  commands,  "  If  they 
want  further  information,  tell  them  to  flee  to  Zion.  Anything 
beyond  this  in  your  teaching  [plural  marriage,  for  example] 
Cometh  of  evil,  is  not  required  at  your  hands,  and  leadeth  you  into 
snares  and  temptations,  which  tendeth  to  condemnation."  The 
^  idea  was  to  get  the  converts  safely  to  Utah,  and  there,  helpless, 
compel  them  to  accept  what  otherwise  would  be  intolerable. 

The  number  of  missionaries  annually  called  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  sometimes  the  work  of  proselyting  is 
suspended  altogether.  When  Johnston's  army  was  ordered  to  Salt 
Lake  the  elders  were  hurried  in  from  all  quarters.  And  in  1846, 
the  Prophet  having  been  slain,  his  blood  left  unavenged,  and  his 
followers  compelled  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  mountains,  the  cup 
of  the  nation's  guilt  was  adjudged  to  be  full  to  the  brim,  and  so  for 
nine  long  years,  in  all  the  Union,  not  an  emissary  from  Biigham 
opened  once  his  lips  in  invitation  or  warning,  but  then  once  more 
the  gates  of  grace  were  thrown  open  benevolently  to  a  people  de- 
serving only  destruction  !  As  we  have  already  seen,  missionary  ac- 
tivity set  in  early,  and  it  soon  became  widespread.  By  1833,  the 
new  gospel  had  been  preached  in  Canada.    Two  years  later  the 
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twelve  "  apostles  "  were  chosen,  and  at  once  departed  upon  a  preach- 
ing tour  through  the  East,  and  within  ten  years  from  the  beginning 
thousands  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  bor- 
der Slave  States  had  heard  the  marvelous  story  and  owned  Joseph 
a  mighty  revelator.  Flourishing  branches  had  sprung  up  in  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  New  York,  Albany,  etc.,  etc. 
Up  to  the  final  departure  from  Ohio  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
traveling  elders,  after  a  season  of  toil  in  the  vineyard,  to  assem- 
ble in  Kirtland  for  the  winter,  and  devote  themselves  to  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  (of  which  their  lack  was  fearful),  and  He- 
hreiu^  the  Prophet  himself  setting  the  wholesome  example  !  In 
1837,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  which  proved  prolific  in  con- 
sequences to  the  Church,  and  without  which  in  all  probability  it 
would  soon  have  gone  to  pieces.  As  Smith  phrases  it :  "  Fault- 
finding, dissension,  and  apostasy  "  were  rife.  "  It  seemed  as  though 
earth  and  hell  had  combined  against  the  Church  to  end  it.  And 
God  revealed  to  me  that  something  must  be  done  to  save  the 
Church."  And  the  saving  something  hit  upon  was,  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  Great  Britain.  Or  the  fact  is,  that  his  theocratic  regime 
was  altogether  too  much  for  free-born  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  endure.  Hundreds  were  in  hot  rebellion,  and  so  a  grade  of 
converts  must  be  had  accustomed  and  preferring  to  yield  intellect 
and  conscience  to  outside  sway.  With  Americans  only  for  mem- 
bers, the  Mormon  Church  would  long  ago  have  been  reformed  and 
disinthralled,  or  else  dead. 

In  obedience  to  "  revelation  "  five  elders  were  chosen,  with  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball  as  chief,  to  "  roll  forth  the  Kingdom  "  across  the 
sea.  At  the  end  of  July,  landing  in  Liverpool  without  a  farthing, 
they  pushed  back  at  once  to  Preston  and,  within  thirty  days  from 
New  York,  had  baptized  nine  in  the  Kibble,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  had  made  a  thousand  converts.  Two  years  after,  when  just 
driven  from  Missouri,  the  Twelve  were  sent  to  enlarge  the  hopeful 
work.  Herefordshire  was  the  scene  of  their  toils  and  their  triumphs. 
One  of  their  number  baptized  1,800  in  eight  months,  including 
200  preachers,  200  in  thirty  days,  and  600  in  a  single  pool.  By 
1851,  the  British  mission  contained  nearly  33,000  church  members, 
while  probably  half  as  many  more  had  found  their  way  to  the 
Great  Basin.  Those  were  the  vaunted  and  astounding  days  when 
devils  were  cast  out  by  legions  and  healing  virtue  was  present  in 
copious  effusion. 

In  1840,  "  apostle  "  Hyde,  with  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  set 
forth  for  Jerusalem  to  "  dedicate  the  Holy  Land  to  the  gathering 
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of  the  Jews,'*  and  thirty  years  later  two  apostles  and  a  prophetess 
were  sent  to  repeat  the  process  by  prayer  upon  Mount  Olivet.  As 
soon  as  the  Church  was  fixed  in  Utah  the  work  of  evangelization 
began  to  be  pushed  with  vigor.  Already  in  1840  the  East  Indies 
and  Australia  had  been  reached.  In  1843  four  had  been  sent  to 
the  Society  Islands.  In  1849  the  gospel  was  carried  to  France  ; 
in  1850  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  in  1851  to  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Chili ;  in  1852  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Crimea,  Burmah,  and  Hindostan ;  in  1853 
to  Prussia,  the  West  Indies,  and  China ;  in  1854  to  Turkey  and 
Siam ;  in  1855  to  Brazil ;  in  1861  to  the  Netherlands ;  in  1864 
to  Austria,  and  in  1877  to  Mexico.  In  1855  the  Church  called 
170  elders,  making  in  all  331  then  in  the  field.  The  next  year 
250  were  appointed,  and  216  in  1880,  189  in  1881,  and  in  1882  a 
round  200.  Probably  not  less  than  250,000  have  been  baptized 
in  Europe,  one  half  of  them  in  the  British  Isles,  and  Scandinavian 
countries  furnishing  some  50,000. 

But  the  task  of  the  missionary  is  not  complete  until  his  trophies 
are  safely  treasured  in  the  Mormon  Mecca.  No,  doubt  the 
Prophet's  daring  scheme  for  "  gathering  "  his  adherents  out  of  the 
world  into  Zion  is  to  be  counted  one  of  his  shrewdest,  most  orig- 
inal. The  process  was  started  before  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
and  in  1831  an  entire  branch  emigrated  from  New  York  to  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri.  At  the  date  of  the  exodus  from  Illinois 
5,000  had  gathered  from  England,  and  about  40,000  were  located 
in  and  about  Nauvoo.  It  was  a  terrible  task  for  the  European 
saints  to  cross  an  ocean  and  a  continent  to  find  the  blessed  spot 
where  holy  prophets  dwelt,  and  where  rose  the  walls  of  sacred 
temples ;  and  to  aid  their  faith  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund 
was  founded  in  1849.  From  this,  to  the  poor  a  loan  was  made 
amounting  to  half  or  even  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  journey. 
In  addition  church  agents  were  on  hand  to  counsel  and  assist,  and 
vessels  were  chartered.  For  $50  one  could  reach  Council  Bluffs 
from  Liverpool.  In  1852-53  the  entire  emigration  cost  £30,000, 
and  the  year  following  £50,000.  To  still  further  reduce  expenses 
the  scandalous  "  hand-cart  scheme  "  was  contrived  in  1855,  was 
heralded  as  divinely  wise  and  perfect ;  and  when,  the  next  year, 
under  the  impulse  some  5,000  set  forth  on  foot  up  the  Platte,  and 
blundering  was  added  to  the  original  folly,  unspeakable  suffer- 
ing ensued,  and  hundreds  perished  in  the  mountains  from  frost 
and  hunger.  Between  1840  and  1859,  saints  to  the  number  of 
30,854  emigrated  from  Europe  to  America;  not  far  from  50,000 
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between  1860  and  1879 ;  and  in  all  to  date  at  least  90,000.  Of 
these  about  60,000  were  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  and  25,000  by- 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  present  gathering  amounts  to  an 
average  of  about  2,000  a  year. 

But  if  the  successes  of  the  elders  have  been  remarkable,  their 
failures  have  been  not  a  whit  less  phenomenal.  No  heralds  of 
good  news  since  the  world  began  ever  met  with  more  repulses  or 
mishaps  than  these.  They  were  certain  at  the  outset  that  the  In- 
dians as  one  man  had  but  to  hear  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  drink 
in  its  teachings  as  the  very  water  of  life !  Likewise  the  J ews,  the 
earth  over,  need  only  hear  of  J oseph  and  the  plates  to  be  healed  of 
their  obduracy.  Moreover,  possessed  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  with- 
out the  torment  of  learning,  they  could  speak  and  understand  every 
language  under  the  sun.  But  abundant  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  their  infinite  chagrin  that  the  heathen  mind  and  heart 
are  invulnerable  to  their  attack.  Never  a  pagan  has  turned  Mor- 
mon, and  so  to  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind  they  have  no  mission 
whatsoever.  From  most  Catholic  countries  they  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  legal  process,  but  where  suffered  to  ply  their  arts  they 
have  found  the  people  held  by  a  force  far  greater  than  any  they 
themselves  were  able  to  wield.  It  is  only  in  Protestant  countries 
that  their  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  copious  citations  from  Scripture, 
can  catch  the  ear  and  kindle  emotion. 

Then,  alarming  sign,  year  by  year  the  area  which  yields  return 
for  their  toil  grows  smaller,  and  the  gleanings  are  less.  Worst 
of  all,  the  quality  of  the  converts  deteriorates.  For  some  years 
only  the  social  and  intellectual  refuse  have  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake.  The  class  they  have  commonly  captured  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  such  nondescripts  as  these,  though  termed  in  happy 
church  phrase,  "  the  honest  in  heart :  "  the  ignorant,  of  course, 
and  the  cranky,  the  fickle  and  uneasy,  such  as  came  to  David  in 
Adullam,  those  that  crave  strong  sensations  of  all  sorts  and  are 
ravenous  for  marvels,  and  whoever  prefers  salvation  and  exaltation 
by  religious  legerdemain  rather  than  by  humble  and  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing. 

Finally,  no  church  has  ever  lost  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  of 
its  members  by  apostasy  as  this.  The  terms  of  admission  are  easy, 
and  all  sorts  are  received.  The  craze  of  joy  and  zeal  soon  passes, 
and  the  convert  falls  from  Mormon  grace.  The  shameless  de- 
pravity of  the  leaders  has  always  been  a  sore  rock  of  offense. 
One  enthusiastic  admirer  claims  that  not  less  than  a  million  have 
been  baptized  to  Joseph  within  five-and-fif ty  years.    It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  this  is  not  so,  since,  including  the  thousands  born  in-  ; 

side  "  the  Kingdom,"  John  Taylor  can  now  muster  but  a  scant  I 

200,000.   An  elder  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  affirms  that  not  | 

one  in  twenty  who  starts  holds  out.    Of  the  eleven  famous  and  1 

original  "  witnesses,"  nine  turned  their  back  upon  the  Church,  and  j 

that  within  ten  years.    Of  the  first  twelve  "  apostles  "  Joseph  once  j 

exclaimed,  *'  All  but  two  have  lifted  up  the  heel  against  me,"  and  ) 

out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four  twelve  became  apostate.    It  was  esti-  : 

mated  that  the  Prophet  had  150,000  followers  at  his  death  in  ! 

1844 ;  but  if  so,  not  one  in  six  was  a  "  saint  "  more  than  in  name,  j 
for  of  that  number  less  than  25,000  ever  set  foot  in  Salt  Lake. 

In  the  Scandinavian  Mission,  between  1850  and  1882,  the  total  ■ 

gains  were  35,489,  but  the  losses  by  excommunication  were  \ 

11,620,  not  including  such  as  lapsed  from  faith  after  emigration.  \ 

And  in  Great  Britain,  between  June,  1849,  and  December,  1854,  * 

though  34,592  were  baptized,  15,587  were  cut  off  ;  while  between  ' 

the  middle  of  1852  and  the  end  of  1854  (the  period  when  po-  j 

lygamy  was  first  proclaimed)  though  12,507  were  in  the  fervor  of  j 

their  first  love,  not  less  than  8,079  had  found  their  fill  of  Latter-  \ 

day  practice  and  precept.  \ 

D,  L.  Leonard.  \ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  \ 

i 
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THE  OKIGIN  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  j 

The  origin  of  an  institution  so  wide-reaching  as  the  Feudal  i 
System  must  always  be  an  interesting  study.  Aside  from  this  j 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  system  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  two  j 
great  principles  which  seem  to  preside  in  historical  progress —  : 
two  laws  we  might  call  them,  if  the  existence  of  a  science  of  his- 
tory were  clearly  proved.  One  is,  that  no  great  institution  is  the  ^ 
product  of  a  single  cause,  springs  from  a  single  source,  but  rather  j 
that  such  institutions  are  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  | 
from  many  separate  sources,  all  so  working  together  as  to  accom-  . 
plish  a  single  end.  The  other  may  be  stated  in  this  way.  No  j 
great  and  permanent  institution  is  a  sudden  creation,  is  called  j 
into  being  at  a  moment's  notice  or  by  some  happy  inspiration  to  j 
meet  a  special  need,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  slow  growth  extend-  \ 
ing  through  more  than  one  generation  and  answering  more  than  \ 
a  single  demand.  1 
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It  is  not  merely  because  I  wish  to  present  to  English  readers 
the  best  present  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system,  but 
also  because  I  hope  to  illustrate  in  this  important  case  the  work- 
ing of  these  two  principles  that  I  attempt  this  essay. 

Two  theories  of  the  origin  of  feudalism  are  most  familiar  to 
English  readers.  One  derives  it  wholly  from  Roman  sources, 
from  a  development  of  the  Roman  practice  of  settling  veterans 
and  also  German  tribes  on  lands  near  the  frontiers,  which  they 
were  to  enjoy  on  condition  of  military  service.  The  other  derives 
it  wholly  from  German  sources,  from  the  supposed  character  of 
the  German  conquest  by  military  bands  under  individual  chiefs, 
whose  followers  were  joined  to  them  by  strong  ties  of  personal 
fidelity  —  the  comitatus.  These  bands,  by  preserving  their  mili- 
tary character  and  the  relationship  between  the  lord  and  the  man 
in  dividing  the  conquered  lands  among  themselves,  created  the 
feudal  system  at  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feudal  system 
was  created  by  a  union  of  Roman  and  German  elements  ;  but  not 
as  specified  in  the  theories  just  stated.  The  Roman  military  colo- 
nies did  not  originate  the  benefice,  and  the  German  conquerors 
were  more  than  mere  bands  of  warriors.  They  were  organized 
states  —  indeed,  in  the  sense  meant  by  the  earlier  writers  on  feu- 
dalism, the  military  bands  did  not  exist  at  all.  But  they  did  bring 
with  them  important  elements  which  assisted  in  forming  the  new 
institutions.  These  elements,  still  in  the  germ,  found  the  proper 
soil  in  which  to  grow,  already  prepared  for  them  in  Gaul  through 
arrangements  and  practices  which  the  political  confusion  of  the 
later  Empire  had  allowed  to  come  into  use.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  either  the  German  or  Roman  beginnings  alone  would  have 
produced  the  feudal  system,  though  either  might  have  reached  a 
conclusion  somewhat  similar  in  form.  The  union  of  the  two 
created  that  institution  as  it  really  existed  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.^ 

Its  origin,  therefore,  must  be  first  sought  on  Roman  soil.  It 

1  The  two  chief  authorities  on  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system  are  Roth, 
Geschichte  des  Benejicialwesens,  1859  ;  and  Feudalitdt  und  Unierthanenverbandy 
1833  ;  and  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungs geschichte.  The  best  accounts  of  the 
Roman  situation  and  its  connection  with  the  feudal  system  are  to  be  found  in 
V.  Sybel,  Konigthum,  pp.  438-474  ;  Dahn,  Konige  der  Gcrmanen,  vol.  vi.  83  ff. ; 
and  two  articles  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  in  Rev.  d.  Deux  Mondes,  May,  1873, 
and  Aug.,  1874.  See,  also,  Jung,  Zur  Wiirdigung  der  agrarischen  Verhdltnisse 
in  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit ;  v.  Sybel,  Hist.  Zeitschr.,  \ol.  xlii.,  p.  43.  Roth  de- 
scribes briefly  the  Roman  conditions,  but  denies  their  connection  with  feudal- 
ism :  Feud.,  p.  288. 
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was  there  that  its  essential  elements  began  to  take  shape,  and  were 
so  far  advanced  that  they  passed  over  to  the  Germans  as  impor- 
tant features  of  the  society  which  they  conquered.  It  is  there 
also,  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  later  Empire,  that  the  causes 
are  to  be  found  which  called  these  elements  into  life.' 

These  causes  belong  to  two  distinct  but  closely  related  classes : 
political  and  economical.  The  political  causes  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  character  and  methods  of  the  later  Roman  government. 
The  monarchy  which  Augustus  established  could  not  remain  as  he 
left  it.  If  it  was  to  maintain  itself  at  all  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  it  must  be  a  constantly  increasing  despotism,  a  more  and 
more  complete  centralization.  The  logic  of  events,  rather  than 
any  deliberate  plan,  produced  that  gradual  change  in  the  Roman 
constitution  which  was  completed  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
and  which  brought  with  it  several  important  consequences.  In 
the  first  place,  the  more  perfect  centralization  necessitated  a  great 
army  of  officials,  who  should  represent  the  government  everywhere 
and  form  its  means  of  action  in  all  the  details  of  public  life.  It 
produced  also  a  decline  of  whatever  ability  might  still  have  re- 
mained in  the  individual  units  of  the  Empire  to  govern  themselves, 
to  seek  out  themselves  ways  of  improving  their  local  conditions, 
and  of  doing  away  with  local  evils.  It  compelled  finally  a  con- 
stantly increasing  burden  of  taxation.  The  necessary  military 
expenses  of  the  Empire  had  been  and  were  enormous ;  the  army 
of  civil  officials  must  be  supported  and  their  pilfering  of  public 
funds  endured ;  and,  lastly,  one  of  the  chief  means  of  supporting 
a  despotism  is  an  outward  splendor  that  overawes  the  subject, 
and  a  reckless  prodigality  of  expenditure,  which  must  increase 
even  as  affairs  grow  worse. 

But  if  this  had  been  all,  if  with  despotism  and  heavy  taxation 
the  government  had  secured  to  its  subjects  good  order,  internal 
peace,  and  security  of  property  and  of  rights,  the  condition  of 
things  would  have  been  endurable ;  indeed  there  might  have  been 
under  such  a  regime  an  era  of  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 
But  this  it  did  not  do.  There  was,  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  on,  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  internal  wars,  insurrec- 
tions, and  invasions.  The  provinces,  left  to  themselves  by  a  dis- 
tant emperor  scarcely  able  to  defend  his  own  throne,  were  laid 
waste,  first  by  one  enemy  and  then  by  another,  by  rebellious  legions 
or  upstart  emperors  of  a  "  few  weeks' "  reign,  by  German  incur- 
sions, or  by  armed  bands  of  revolted  peasants  —  the  Bagaudse  — 
who  sought  in  force  the  safety  and  sustenance  which  they  could 
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not  obtain  by  peaceful  means.  The  short  periods  when  some  able 
and  energetic  emperor  established  peace  and  security  for  a  time 
were  too  rare  to  enable  a  settled  social  order  to  arise.  Naturally 
the  same  results  followed  here  which  always  follow  similar  condi- 
tions everywhere.  A  class  of  powerful  individuals  arose  who 
could  furnish  their  poorer  neighbors  in  some  degree  the  protection 
which  the  state  could  not  give,  and  which  the  local  community 
was  no  longer  able  to  provide.  The  system  of  great  landed  prop- 
erties which  grew  up  in  Italy  so  rapidly  after  the  Punic  wars  had 
extended  from  Italy  to  the  provinces ;  and  in  the  possessors  of 
these  often  enormous  estates  the  material  for  this  class  of  petty 
local  tyrants  was  ready  at  hand.  The  state  itself  had  indirectly 
assisted  not  a  little  in  building  up  their  power  by  the  numerous 
immunities  from  taxation  which  it  granted  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other to  almost  all  persons  of  wealth,  and  it  is  directly  at  this 
point  that  the  economical  causes  join  with  the  political  to  caU  into 
life  the  germs  of  feudalism. 

These  economical  causes  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
enormous  burden  of  the  Koman  taxation  rested  chiefly  on  the  soil. 
The  landowner  was  directly  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state  —  a  system  which  weighed  with  especial  hardship  on  the  small 
landholder,  and  still  more  so  because  of  the  immunity  which  the 
great  proprietor  was  likely  to  enjoy.  But,  in  the  second  place,  a 
declining  commerce,  increasing  difficulty  of  communication,  a  de- 
based and  scanty  currency,  a  decreasing  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  an  increasing  cost  of  aU  necessary  articles  of  use  made 
it  further  almost  impossible  for  the  small  landowner  to  maintain 
himself  in  competition  with  his  wealthy  neighbor,  especially  where 
the  great  landowner  had  a  personal  interest  in  driving  the  small 
one  to  the  wall. 

We  have  thus  two  different  sets  of  causes  combining  to  produce 
a  new  set  of  institutions  :  on  the  one  hand,  political  anarchy  and 
personal  insecurity  compelling  the  weak  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  strong ;  and,  on  the  other,  economic  conditions  making  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  small  proprietor  to  hold  his  position,  and 
rendering  the  temptation  to  the  rich  to  drive  the  poor  into  personal 
dependence  almost  too  strong  to  resist. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes  two  practices  came  into 
frequent  use.  By  one  of  them  the  man  who  owned  no  land  en- 
tered into  a  personal  relation  with  some  more  powerful  man,  by 
which  he  received  protection  and  support  in  return  for  personal 
services.    He  remained,  however,  a  free  man,  that  is,  he  became 
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not  a  slave  but  a  client,  a  word  which  came  to  be  the  common 
name  for  a  person  in  this  relationship.  By  the  other,  the  small 
possessor,  unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the  weight  of  taxation, 
surrendered  his  land  to  some  great  proprietor,  in  the  hope  of  being 
allowed  still  to  cultivate  it,  freed  from  some  of  his  burdens.  The 
protection  of  such  proprietors  as  enjoyed  freedom  from  taxation 
would  naturally  be  especially  sought.  The  practice  became  fre- 
quent enough  to  threaten  serious  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and 
against  this  scheme  for  escaping  public  burdens  the  emperors 
directed  all  the  possible  terrors  of  the  law,  threatening,  with  in- 
creasing severity,  fine,  confiscation,  and  death.  But  with  no  effect. 
The  economic  forces  are  always  more  powerful  than  statute  law ; 
and  the  process  went  on  unchecked,  the  number  of  small  propri- 
etors —  the  real  bulwark  of  a  state  —  constantly  diminishing,  the 
size  of  the  great  estates  and  the  legal  power  of  the  wealthy  con- 
stantly increasing. 

These  two  practices  we  may  distinguish  from  each  other  as  two 
separate  institutions  :  one  having  especial  reference  to  personal 
protection,  the  other  to  the  use  of  land ;  and  we  may  give  to  them 
respectively  the  names  of  commendation  and  the  benefice,  using 
words  which  did  not  become  technical  till  after  the  Roman  period. 

By  commendation  the  personal  relation  was  founded.  The  poor 
man,  unable  to  care  for  himself,  goes  to  his  powerful  neighbor, 
and,  representing  to  him  his  destitute  condition,  prays  to  be  taken 
into  his  protection  and  furnished  with  food  and  clothes.  This  the 
strong  man  grants,  and  promises  protection  and  sustenance,  in  re- 
turn for  which  certain  services  are  to  be  performed  by  the  pro- 
tected. By  this  arrangement  is  established  a  personal  connection 
very  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  older  clientele  which  Caesar 
describes  as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul.^  It 
does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  there  was  any  historical  line 
of  descent  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  earlier  was  no  doubt 
an  institution  called  into  being  by  causes  similar  to  those  which 
created  the  later,  and  it  would  be  very  likely  to  disappear  in  the 
centuries  of  good  order  and  security  which  Gaul  enjoyed  under 
Roman  rule.  But  in  results,  as  well  as  in  forms,  the  parallel  is 
very  close.  From  the  accounts  which  we  have  it  is  easy  enough 
to  form  a  picture  of  the  later  Roman  magnate  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  dependents,  often  armed  or  even  organized  into  regular 

*  The  passages  in  Caesar,  which  are  very  suggestive  of  the  political  causes  in 
any  age,  are  i.  4,  17,  18;  iii.  22;  vi.  15,  19,  30  ;  vii.  4,  40.  Book  ii.  1  indicates 
the  effect  of  the  Iloman  conquest. 
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troops ;  and  scenes  like  that  which  must  have  taken  place  when 
Orgetorix  overawed  the  Helvetian  court  could  have  been  by  no 
means  infrequent  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  institution  which  I  have  called  by  its  later  name,  the  bene- 
fice, related  solely  to  land.  By  this,  under  forms  probably  of  great 
variety,  and  much  according  to  the  lord's  pleasure,  the  landless 
man  received  a  piece  of  land,  or  the  small  landowner  who  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  his  estate  to  his  powerful  neighbor  re- 
ceived it  back  for  occupation  during  his  lifetime,  or  for  some 
definite  period.  Often,  however,  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
were  held  was  an  extremely  insecure  one,  depending  entirely  on 
the  will  of  the  patron,  who  might  demand  back  his  property  at 
his  pleasure.  Such  a  tenure,  such  a  method  of  granting  lands, 
was  recognized  by  the  Roman  law  in  the  precarium  ^  —  an  ar- 
rangement which  differed  entirely  from  an  ordinary  renting ;  in  that 
it  was  for  no  fixed  period,  but  depended  for  its  continuance  wholly 
upon  the  will  of  the  parties,  so  that  it  might  be  terminated  by 
either  party  at  pleasure.  It  was  a  method  which  was  more  often 
in  use  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  a  friend  or  a 
dependent  than  for  a  purely  business  transaction.^  This  form, 
appearing  no  doubt  in  various  modifications,  was  the  legal  basis  of 
the  tenures  by  which  the  dependents  of  the  great  proprietor  re- 
ceived their  bits  of  land  as  a  favor  conferred  by  him. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  institution  was  the  fact  that 
receiving  land  in  this  way  carried  with  it  no  loss  of  personal  free- 
dom, no  diminution  of  status.  Under  the  bad  government  of  the 
time  it  might  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  patron  from 
treating  such  a  dependent  practically  as  a  slave,  and  the  latter  on 
his  side  might  gradually  sink  to  a  condition  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible longer  to  preserve  full  personal  freedom,  but  he  did  so  be- 
cause of  economic  hardship,  not  by  reason  of  his  land  tenure. 

We  have  here,  then,  two  institutions  brought  into  general  use 
in  the  later  Roman  times :  one  personal  in  character,  establishing 
a  relationship  very  similar  to  that  between  patron  and  client,  the 

^  This  was  at  first  the  technical  word,  becoming,  in  the  corrupted  Latin  of  the 
Conquest,  precaria-ce.  Beneficimn  was  at  first  used  only  in  a  general  way,  to 
denote  the  character  of  the  act,  as  in  the  next  note ;  and  from  this  general  use 
developed  its  technical  use  both  in  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

2  "  Interdictum  de  precariis  merito  introductum  est,  quia  nulla  eo  nomine 
juris  civilis  actio  esset  ;  niagis  enim  ad  donationes  et  beneficii  causam,  quam 
ad  negotii  contracti  spectat  precarii  conditio."    Digest,  xliii.  26.  14. 

This  illustrates  both  the  legal  character  of  the  precarium  and  the  use  of  the 
words. 
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other  enabling  the  landless  man  or  the  bankrupt  small  landowner 
to  obtain  land,  under  conditions  in  the  abstract  unfavorable,  but  in 
the  existing  condition  of  society  more  favorable  than  any  other 
could  have  been. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  Roman  times,  however,  there 
was  no  necessary  connection  between  these  two  practices.  It 
might  be  the  case  that  they  were  sometimes  united,  that  commonly 
the  one  receiving  land  as  a  dependent  received  also  in  some  form 
the  protection  of  the  proprietor ;  but  this  relationship  was  a  mani- 
festly different  one  from  that  established  by  the  purely  personal 
commendation ;  and  in  this  latter  case  there  was  no  supposition 
that  land  must  be  granted  by  the  patron  in  order  to  render  the  tie 
complete.  They  remained  until  after  the  German  invasions  with- 
out any  necessary  connection  either  in  practice  or  idea. 

Nor  do  these  institutions  exhibit  in  Roman  times  any  tendency 
to  advance  beyond  this  stage.  That  they  really  established  a 
miniature  political  relationship  is  clear  enough.  But  they  showed 
no  signs  of  being  able  to  evolve  a  new  political  society.  To 
inquire  to  what  they  would  have  come  if  the  Roman  anarchy 
had  continued  a  few  generations  longer  without  the  German  inva- 
sions would  be  profitless ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  out  of  them 
alone  a  new  organization  for  society  should  have  proceeded.  The 
new  life,  the  power  of  growth,  came  to  them  as  it  came  to  the  rest 
of  the  Roman  world,  —  from  the  Germans. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  that  these  Roman  institutions,  as  they 
have  been  described,  contain  the  essential  features  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  almost  exactly  similar  condition  of  things  which 
continued  after  the  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  has  been 
said  by  a  distinguished  writer  on  this  period  to  exhibit  in  unmis- 
takable traces  the  characteristics  of  feudalism. ^  The  effort  to 
make  clear  the  fact,  that  here  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  later 
growth,  leads  to  a  possible  exaggeration  of  the  similarity ;  and  it 
will  be  useful  on  this  account,  as  well  as  to  give  a  systematic  out- 
line of  the  later  progress,  to  state  here  the  principal  steps  which 
must  yet  be  taken  in  order  to  transform  these  Roman  beginnings 
into  the  historical  feudal  system.  These  are  as  follows  :  These  in- 
stitutions must  in  the  first  place  become  legal,  that  is,  they  must 
be  recognized  by  the.  government  as  proper  social  institutions; 
they  must,  in  the  second  place,  become  constitutional,  that  is, 
they  must  not  merely  be  recognized  by  the  government  as  having 
a  legal  existence,  they  must  also  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  state 
1  Dahn,  vi.  93,  123  ;  v.  Sybel,  p.  456. 
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machinery ;  they  must,  further,  become  united  into  a  single  institu- 
tion ;  the  military  character  must  be  introduced  into  them  ;  and, 
finally,  the  lord  of  the  domain  must  acquire  judicial  rights  over 
all  those  on  his  lands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  and  so  acquire  the  beginning  of  a  virtual  independence.^ 

Into  this  society,  then,  of  great  landowners  and  of  the  poor 
under  their  protection,  came  the  German  tribes  to  establish  their 
new  governments.  The  institutions  which  they  found  they  did 
not  destroy  nor  disturb.  Indeed,  the  original  sources  which  give 
us  many  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  of  these  relations  belong 
directly  to  the  time  when  the  Germans  were  entering  the  Roman 
territories  or  were  already  established  there.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  that  they  adopted  these  practices  themselves.  Indi- 
viduals among  them  began  to  accumulate  great  estates  and  to 
form  a  new  nobility  exactly  according  to  the  Roman  methods, 
driving  their  poorer  neighbors  into  dependence  and  subjection, 
surrounding  themselves  with  crowds  of  subservient  "friends,"  as 
the  clients  were  often  called,  and  granting  their  lands  as  "^re- 

This  process  of  adoption  was  rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  among  the  Germans  themselves  institutions  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was  from  these  that  their  own 
contributions  to  the  final  product  were  derived. 

In  regard  to  land  they  had  no  arrangement  like  that  which 
they  found.  Among  them,  when  any  one  received  land  from  an- 
other to  cultivate,  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  free- 
dom, of  his  political  rights.  The  Roman  practice,  however,  of 
obtaining  the  use  of  another's  land  without  loss  of  status  would 
present  such  manifest  advantages  that  they  would  not  be  slow  to 
adopt  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  possessed  two  institutions 
which  presented  the  closest  analogy  to  the  relations  for  personal 
protection  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Empire. 

One  was  the  mundium.  This  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  combined  "  right  and  duty  of  protection  which  the 
father  exercised  over  his  children,  the  husband  over  his  wife,  the 
nearest  relatives  over  the  orphan,  or  an  especially-appointed 
guardian  over  the   unmarried  maiden  or  the  widow."  ^  This 

^  Other  features,  as  the  hereditary  character  of  benefices,  the  ceremony  of 
homage,  etc.,  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  any  detailed  account,  are  of  relatively 
little  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch. 

2  Stobbe,  Handbuch  d.  Deut.  Privatrechts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3.  Waitz  denies  that 
the  father's  right  was  included  in  the  idea  :  Verf.-Gesch.  i.,  p.  59,  n.  2. 

VOL.  VII.  —  NO.  40.  25 
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institution,  originally  belonging  in  the  sphere  of  family  life,  had 
been  widely  extended  in  its  application  to  cover  all  classes  of  per- 
sons who  needed  protection  or  some  one  to  represent  them  before 
the  courts.  The  emancipated  slave  or  the  poor  freeman  placed 
himself  "in  the  mundium''^  of  some  person  of  influence  for  the 
protection  of  his  rights.  Especially  extended  was  the  idea  of  the 
King's  M'undium,  so  that  it  embraced  under  the  royal  law  protec- 
tion the  whole  community,  and  formed  the  idea  which  underlay 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Individuals  could  also  be 
especially  received  into  the  Royal  Mundium  as  into  that  of  a 
private  person.  This  institution,  in  its  external  appearance,  was 
somewhat  like  the  Roman  relations  for  personal  protection ;  but 
there  was  one  difference  which  was  of  very  great  importance. 
The  Roman  had  been  formed  outside  the  law,  against  the  law,  not 
always  to  protect  the  individual  in  his  legal  rights,  but  often  to 
protect  him  against  being  compelled  to  fulfill  his  legal  duties,  and 
the  state  had  tried  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  its 
growth.  The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thoroughly  legal, 
a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  the  state,  and  its  purpose  was 
to  protect  the  powerless  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
Aside  from  the  fact  itself  of  the  existence  among  the  Germans  of 
a  device  so  similar  to  the  Roman,  this  fundamental  difference  is 
the  one  feature  of  importance. 

The  second  German  institution  which  presented  points  of  like- 
ness to  the  Roman  was  the  comitatus  of  free  warriors  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  chief  or  king,  lived  in  his  house,  were 
protected  and  supported  by  him,  and  received  from  him  occasion- 
ally presents  of  special  value  as  rewards  for  their  services.  Taci- 
tus has  given  us  an  account  of  this  institution,  which  is  brief,  but 
presents  its  essential  features.  It  was  primarily  a  military  custom, 
though  it  was  continued  in  existence  during  times  of  peace.  The 
young  warriors  of  the  people  regarded  it  as  an  honor  to  attach 
themselves  in  this  way  to  a  chief,  to  fight  especially  for  his  glory, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  him  or  with  him.  For 
the  chiefs  it  was  an  honor  to  be  known  to  have  a  large  and  brave 
comitatus^  and  to  be  generous  in  rewarding  its  members.  It  pro- 
cured for  them  influence  and  power,  not  merely  among  their  own 
people,  but  also  abroad  in  neighboring  states. 

Here,  again,  we  have  some  similarity  to  the  Roman  relations, 
some  of  the  appearances  of  clientship.  But  here,  again,  the  resem- 
blance is  only  external,  not  at  all  real ;  for  not  only  the  funda- 
mental idea  from  which  the  relation  springs,  but  also  its  whole 
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purpose  and  result,  are  manifestly  different.  In  the  one  case  the 
man  seeks  primarily  protection  and  support,  we  may  almost  say 
alms ;  in  the  other,  honor.  In  the  one  case  the  chief  seeks  pri- 
marily a  selfish  and  material  power ;  in  the  other,  glory,  and 
through  this,  position  and  influence.  The  one  relationship  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  nearly  that  of  master  and  servant ;  the 
other  is  one  of  mutual  service,  alike  honorable  to  both. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  formation 
of  the  feudal  system,  the  important  points  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
aside  from  its  mere  existence,  are  the  following  three :  First,  that 
the  right  to  form  and  maintain  such  a  comitatus  resided  in  the 
king  alone,  or  in  the  recognized  head  of  the  state  where  there  was 
no  king.^  If  allowed  to  others  at  all,  it  was  only  to  those  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  definite  and  well-marked  subdivisions  of  the 
state.  Second,  that  membership  in  this  comitatus^  far  from  carry- 
ing any  diminution  of  freedom  or  of  rights,  was  regarded  as  an 
honor.  Third,  the  strong  duty  of  fidelity  which  rested  on  the 
member  of  the  comitatus^  which  bound  him  to  use  every  effort  and 
to  make  every  sacrifice  to  advance  the  interests  and  glory  of  his 
lord,  and  which  caused  every  violation  of  this  fidelity  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  disgraceful  of  acts  for  which  there  could  be  no 
atonement. 

While  these  two  German  institutions,  the  mundium  and  the 
comitatus^  present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  in  Gaul 
during  the  Frankish  times  and  those  of  the  later  feudal  system, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  neither  of  these  developed  from  the 
German  institutions,  but  from  the  Roman,  and  that  the  German 
enter  in  rather  as  ideas  than  as  positive  facts  to  modify  and  trans- 
form the  Roman  elements  into  new  results.^ 

George  Burton  Adams, 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

1  Roth  and  Waitz  unite  in  this  opinion,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  its  cor- 
rectness is  denied  by  some  others. 

2  Some  points  of  detail,  like  the  vassal's  oath  of  fidelity,  may  very  likely  have 
been  borrowed  directly  from  the  comitatus^  but  not  the  whole  institution. 
Roth's  argument  on  this  point  goes  far  to  justify  Waitz's  general  criticism, 
that  his  point  of  view  is  too  narrowly  juristic.  On  the  oath  and  some  other 
details,  see  Ehreuberg,  Commendation  und  Huldigung.  1877. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  WORKING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  inviting  attention  again  to  a  subject 
which  is  much  in  the  thought  of  Christian  thinkers,  and  on 
which  the  last  word  has  not  been  and  is  perhaps  not  likely  soon 
to  be  said.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  it  ought  to  be  possible  by 
this  time  to  state  with  some  degree  of  clearness  what  the  Christian 
consciousness  is,  —  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  reality  corresponding  to 
this  term,  —  and  to  define  its  place  as  one  of  the  forces  that  work 
in  the  development  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  paper  is 
simply  an  attempt  in  that  direction. 

1.  The  consideration  of  this  question  properly  begins  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  first  truths,  known  intuitively  by  the 
human  mind,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  mental  oper- 
ations. The  fact  itself  of  first  truths  given  in  the  very  nature 
of  man  is  indeed  denied  by  the  empirical  school  of  philosophers ; 
but  even  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  fun- 
damental beliefs  acquired  by  mankind  —  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  heredity  —  from  an  immeasurable  past  experience,  which 
have  the  force  of  established  and  intuitively  accepted  princi- 
ples. Thus  Herbert  Spencer  says ;  ^  "  Just  as  I  believe  that  the 
intuition  of  space,  requiring  only  to  be  made  definite  and  com- 
plete by  persojial  experiences,  has  practically  become  a  form  of 
thought,  apparently  quite  independent  of  experience ;  so  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  experiences  of  utility  organized  and  consolidated 
through  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race  have  been  pro- 
ducing corresponding  nervous  modifications,  which,  by  continued 
transmission  and  accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  facul- 
ties of  moral  intuition,  certain  emotions  responding  to  right  and 
wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual  ex- 
periences of  utility."  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  deliverance  doubtless 
represents  fairly  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  concedes  the 
fact  of  intuitions  "practically  considered."  Whilst,  then,  the 
things  which  I  am  about  to  say  are  intended  especially  for  those 
of  the  intuitional  school,  they  are  applicable,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, to  those  of  the  empirical  school. 

There  are  certain  intuitions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  think- 
ing. All  men  believe  in  the  existence  of  space,  in  the  existence 
1  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  123.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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of  time ;  ^  that  every  change  must  be  preceded  by  some  cause ;  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another ; 
that  we  ourselves  exist ;  and  that  there  is  a  world  outside  of  us. 
These  intuitive  truths,  however  we  may  have  come  by  them,  are  a 
part  of  us  as  we  enter  on  our  existence  in  this  world,  and  in  every 
department  of  our  being  they  are  our  first  principles  both  of 
thought  and  conduct. 

2.  It  is  true  of  all  our  intuitions  that  they  are  given  in  con- 
sciousness. In  its  primary  signification  consciousness  is  the  power 
by  which  we  know  our  mental  states.  It  is  the  name  given  to  that 
indispensable  faculty  of  the  human  soul.  If  I  have  a  sensation, 
hunger,  cold,  heat ;  if  I  have  an  emotion,  joy,  anger,  fear,  it  is 
consciousness  that  gives  me  the  knowledge  of  that  sensation  or 
emotion.  All  my  thoughts,  my  purposes,  my  mental  acts  or  states 
of  whatever  sort,  are  made  known  to  me  by  consciousness.  The 
knowledge  thus  given  directly  by  consciousness  is,  of  course,  un- 
erring. We  may  misinterpret  our  sensations,  or  our  feelings,  but 
this  is  the  result  of  a  false  judgment,  which  we  confound  with  the 
fact  given  us  in  consciousness.  For  example,  I  have  a  friend  who 
was  born  in  a  hot  climate.  Upon  coming  North  for  the  first  time 
as  a  child  he  had  given  him  a  dish  of  ice-cream.  He  exclaimed 
at  once,  "  It  burns."  Consciousness  was  right  in  its  report,  which 
was  that  the  ice-cream  produced  a  sensation  which  reminded  him 
of  that  caused  by  burning ;  it  was  his  judgment  that  confounded 
it  with  that  of  burning,  and  which  was  mistaken.  So  it  is  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  instances  ;  our  judgments  are  at  fault,  and  mis- 
interpret what  in  themselves  are  the  perfectly  correct  reports  of 
consciousness. 

Besides  the  facts  given  directly  by  consciousness  there  are  things 
given  in  consciousness,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  facts  which  consciousness  reports.  I  cannot  better 
illustrate  this  than  by  means  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  Descartes : 
"  Cogito,  ergo  sum  "  (I  think,  therefore  I  exist).  What  is  it  that  is 
here  the  direct  datum  of  consciousness  ?  Evidently  it  is  the  fact, 
/  think.  The  soul  is  conscious  of  that  mental  experience.  But 
there  is  another  fact  given  here,  /  exist,  and  this  is  clearly  in- 
volved in  the  fact  first  reported.  But  how  is  it  involved  ?  Is  it 
an  inference  ;  a  truth  derived  from  the  fact  that  I  think  by  a  log- 
ical process  ?    Or  is  it  something  known  intuitively  ;  a  fact  given 

1  It  is  unessential,  as  regards  our  present  purpose,  whether  we  believe  that 
time  and  space  are  actual  existences,  or  maintain  with  Kant  that  they  are 
known  to  us  only  as  necessary  forms  of  thought. 
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along  with  the  other  in  consciousness  ?  Probably  most  would  pre- 
fer the  latter  explanation,  and  would  say,  "  I  do  not  have  to  reason 
out  the  fact  that  I  exist ;  it  is  known  by  me  intuitively."  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  not  given 
in  the  same  way.  I  have  a  sensation  of  touch ;  do  I  then  have 
to  reason  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  thing  touched  outside  of  and 
different  from  me  ?  Do  we  not  have  a  presentative,  immediate, 
intuitive  knowledge  of  a  something  external  to  ourselves  ? 

Now,  in  defining  these  indirect  data  of  consciousness  there  is 
evidently  room  for  the  use  of  the  illative  or  reasoning  power ;  it 
is  even  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  them  without 
the  use  of  that  power.  The  process  of  reason  in  such  cases,  as  it 
has  in  effect  been  defined  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  as  follows. 
A  certain  fact  seems  clearly  given  in  consciousness.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  doubted,  for  it  is  not  a  simple  deliverance  of  conscious- 
ness reporting  a  mental  act  or  state.  Are  we  then  to  accept  it  ? 
Reason  says  yes,  unless  its  falsehood  has  been  evinced.  Reason 
shows  us,  also,  that  no  attempt  to  discredit  the  veracity  of  con- 
sciousness in  such  cases  has  succeeded ;  its  deliverance  therefore 
must  stand. ^ 

3.  The  data  or  deliverances  of  consciousness  are  themselves  also 
called  consciousness,  and  as  properly  so  called  as  the  faculty  that 
furnishes  them.  This  is  an  obvious  fact.  It  is  equally  proper  to 
say,  "  My  consciousness  informs  me  of  a  certain  sensation,"  or 
to  say,  "  I  have  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  sensation."  In 
the  one  of  these  cases  the  word  "  consciousness  "  means  the  faculty 
by  which  we  know  our  states,  in  the  other,  the  knowledge  given 
by  the  faculty.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  double  use  is 
true  of  nearly  all  the  words  that  express  our  mental  faculties. 
Imagination  is  either  the  image -making  faculty,  or  the  image 
which  the  faculty  makes.  The  like  is  true  of  the  words  "  sensa- 
tion," "  memory,"  "  understanding."  Each  of  these  may  express 
the  mental  faculty,  or  its  product.  The  word  "  intellect "  is  an 
exception,  and  the  only  one  of  importance,  standing  as  it  does  for 
the  mental  faculty  alone,  and  not  for  its  data. 

Plain  as  this  distinction  is,  in  recent  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  there  has  arisen  great  confusion 
from  the  neglect  of  it.  Thus  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  article  in  this  "  Re- 
view," 2  declared  that  the  Christian  consciousness  was  "  both  the 

1  Essay  On  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  attached  to  Hamilton's  Reid, 
pp.  745  and  755. 

2  The  Functions  of  the  Christian  Consciousness,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 
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organ  and  the  criterion  of  truth."  Dr.  Francis  Patton,  in  the  "  In- 
dependent," denied  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  saying, How- 
can  the  Christian  consciousness  be  both  the  organ  and  criterion  of 
truth  ?  "  Now,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  plain.  Considered 
as  the  faculty  by  which  we  know  our  mental  states,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Christian  consciousness  is  both  the  organ  and  the 
criterion  of  truth.  It  is  the  organ,  for  it  is  an  instrument  and  our 
most  important  instrument  of  arriving  at  the  truth  ;  it  is  a  crite- 
rion, for  it  is  the  ultimate  test  by  which  we  judge  of  the  reality 
of  all  truth.  Considered,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  knowledge 
given  by  the  faculty,  consciousness,  while  it  may  be  the  criterion, 
is  certainly  not  the  organ  of  truth.  A  method  of  investigation  is 
properly  called  an  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Organon  "  of 
Aristotle  and  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  but  mere 
knowledge  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  an  organ.  Dr.  Harris  was 
therefore  correct  when  he  said  in  reply  to  Dr.  Patton,  "  The  con- 
sciousness may  be  the  organ  and  criterion  of  truth  in  the  same  way 
that  the  intellect  is."  This  was  in  effect  to  say,  When  I  speak 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  both  the  organ  and  criterion  of 
truth  I  mean  the  consciousness  considered  as  a  faculty,  not  as  the 
product  of  the  faculty."  Still,  as  he  failed,  even  now,  to  make  the 
distinction  in  words,  and  as  the  intellect,  to  which  ha  resorted  for 
comparison,  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  is  used  in  the  one  sense  alone, 
the  confusion  was  not  removed,  while  Dr.  Patton  might  still  claim 
a  certain  justification  of  his  criticism  in  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Harris  in 
his  article  had  almost  uniformly  used  the  word  "  consciousness  "  in 
the  other  sense  to  denote  not  the  mental  faculty,  but  its  deliver- 
ance, insisting  on  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  Christian  experience. 

Later,  Dr.  Behrends  enters  the  controversy  in  the  "  Congrega- 
tionalist,"  and  darkens  counsel  a  great  deal  more  in  an  article 
which  I  must  regard  as  both  confused  and  inconsequent.  Dr. 
Behrends  begins  with  the  words :  "  The  main  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  phrase  "  Christian  consciousness  "  is  the  absence  of  clear 
definitions."  In  the  laudable  endeavor  to  remove  this  difficulty 
he  proceeds  to  say :  "  Philosophically,  consciousness  is  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  mind  has  of  itself  and  of  its  own  operations.  It 
is  the  universal  condition  and  concomitant  of  all  mental  and 
moral  activity.  It  makes  known  what  I  think,  feel,  and  choose." 
Knowledge  makes  known.  We  are  tempted  to  ask.  Has  Dr.  Beh- 
rends really  made  this  discovery,  and  is  he  kind  enough,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  confusion  in  people's  minds,  to  impart  it  to  them  ? 
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But  it  is  fairer  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  what  is,  doubtless,  the 
true  explanation,  and  to  say  that  he  begins  the  attempt  to  clear  up 
our  confusion  by  himself  confounding  hopelessly  the  two  mean- 
ings of  the  word  "  consciousness,"  first  laying  down  the  formal  defi- 
nition of  it  as  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  next  breath 
proceeding  to  speak  of  it  as  the  faculty  that  furnishes  the  knowl- 
edge. After  such  a  beginning  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  goes  on 
to  confound  consciousness  with  judgment,  as  when  he  says :  "  Con- 
sciousness gives  me  the  present  sensation,  thought,  feeling,  but 
consciousness  may  be  corrected  by  criticism."  Now,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  that  consciousness  is  always  accurate  in  its  re- 
port ;  it  is  the  judgment,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  deliverance 
of  consciousness,  that  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  and  improved. 
So  that  these  two  are  evidently  confounded.  (Or  does  Dr.  Behrends 
here  again  pass  ^/^consciously,  in  the  same  sentence,  from  one  to 
the  other  meaning  of  the  word  "  consciousness  ?  "  It  is  open  to 
the  reader  to  choose  between  these  two  explanations.) 

It  need  only  be  added  that  in  this  paper  the  word  "  conscious- 
ness "  will  generally  be  used  to  signify  the  knowledge  given  in 
consciousness,  with  certain  additions  to  that  knowledge,  which 
will  be  specified  later ;  and  should  it  be  used  occasionally  in  its 
other  meaning,  to  denote  the  faculty,  the  context,  it  is  hoped,  will 
sufficiently  indicate  it. 

4.  Coming  now  more  immediately  to  the  subject  in  hand,  there 
are  certain  intuitive  truths  —  first  principles,  let  us  call  them  — 
given  to  man  in  his  moral  consciousness. 

It  would  be  of  course  impossible,  and  is  unnecessary  to  our  pur- 
pose, to  give  a  complete  list  of  these ;  I  need  only  specify  a  few 
which  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  whole :  — 

(1.)  Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  do 
certain  things,  and  to  avoid  doing  certain  other  things.  Men 
differ  indefinitely  as  to  what  the  things  are  which  they  ought  to 
do  ;  but  that  there  is  a  something  which  is  right  for  them  and  their 
duty,  this  all  men  feel  and  know. 

(2.)  This  responsibility  exists  only  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
acts.  It  does  not  extend  to  matters  in  which  it  is  out  of  our  power 
to  act  otherwise  than  we  do. 

(3.)  "  No  man  is  born  for  himself  only."  All  men  have  du- 
ties which  they  know  they  ought  to  fulfill  towards  their  families, 
friends,  neighbors,  and  the  government. 

(4.)  "  In  every  case  we  ought  to  act  that  part  towards  another 
which  we  would  judge  to  be  right  in  him  to  act  towards  us  if  we 
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were  in  his  circumstances  and  he  in  ours.  In  other  words,  what 
we  approve  in  others  that  we  ought  to  practice  in  like  cases,  and 
what  we  condemn  in  others,  that  we  ought  not  to  do."  ^ 

(5.)  As  between  the  virtues,  "  unmerited  generosity  should  yield 
to  gratitude,  and  both  to  justice." 

(6.)  Passing  to  the  religious  sphere,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feel- 
ing of  dependence  on  a  power  higher  than  ourselves. 

(7.)  The  feeling  of  dependence  involves  the  intuitive  belief  in  a 
God.  If  instinctively,  in  times  of  special  conjuncture  or  need,  our 
souls  turn  away  to  some  higher  being  whose  anger  we  need  to 
avert  or  his  favor  to  gain,  then  the  existence  of  such  a  being  is 
given  in  our  consciousness  —  then  there  is  a  higher  being,  God, 
for  us  to  look  away  to,  and  to  regard  with  fear  or  reverence. 

The  feeling  of  dependence  is  not  the  only  one  that  may  seem 
thus  to  involve  the  knowledge  of  God:  the  sentiments  of  duty 
and  of  aspiration,  and  the  instinctive  desire  of  worship,  are  of  the 
same  nature  ;  they  are  parts  of  man's  constitution,  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  being,  by  which  he  "  seeks  after  God,  if  haply  he  may 
feel  after  him  and  find  him."  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  by 
any  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  given  in  the  same  way  that  the 
knowledge  is  of  the  feelings  of  dependence  of  duty  and  of  wor- 
ship. These  are  given  immediately  hy  consciousness;  but  it  is 
surely  a  fair  question  whether  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  given 
in  consciousness  as  truly  as  that  of  our  own  existence,  or  as  that 
of  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  of  us.  Much  ridicule  has  been 
visited  on  the  "  Gottes-Bewusstsein "  of  the  Germans,  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  ;  but  true  candor  would  admit  that  the  thought 
is  not  one  to  be  summarily  dismissed,  and  that,  if  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  not  given  intuitively,  it  is  still  given  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  from  the  premises  of  consciousness  so  direct  as  to  be 
next  to  intuition  itself ;  a  fact  which  Paul  well  understood  when 
he  uttered  the  memorable  words  that  have  been  quoted. 

The  instances  of  direct  moral  and  spiritual  intuitions  that  have 
been  given  are  such  as  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  all 
men,  the  barbarous  as  well  as  the  civilized.  Thus  the  Fijian's 
conception  of  what  he  ought  to  do  may  be,  to  our  seeming,  a  very 
strange  one;  it  may  be  to  kill  his  enemy  and  to  eat  him  after- 
wards ;  but  it  is  still  true  of  him  that  there  is  a  something  he 
feels  the  obligation  to  do,  —  an  ought  for  him.  It  is  no  less  true 
of  him  that  he  is  morally  obliged  to  do  the  thing  which  he  be- 

1  This  axiom  entire,  and  others  either  entire  or  in  substance,  I  have  taken 
from  Reid's  Active  Powers j  essay  5,  ch.  i. 
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lieves  another  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  ought  to  do, 
and  so  on  through  the  list. 

5.  The  moral  and  spiritual  consciousness  in  man,  consisting 
primarily  of  the  recognition  of  the  moral  intuitions,  requires  to 
be  and  is  capable  of  being  developed. 

This  is  apparent  from  many  considerations. 

(1.)  The  power  to  read  our  own  minds  accurately  is  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  natural  gift  of  man  in  his  present  condition  ;  it  is  a 
power  that  comes  only  with  study  and  reflection.  Is  not  this,  in- 
deed, almost  the  last  attainment  ?  "  Know  thyself  "  —  is  there  any 
higher  wisdom  ?  or  is  there  anything  more  characteristic  in  Chris- 
tianity itself  than  the  great  revealing  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  human  consciousness  awaking  man  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self? 

(2.)  If  we  consider  the  degraded  condition  of  man  in  general  we 
are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  of  the  indispensable  need 
of  the  development  of  his  moral  consciousness,  and  of  conditions 
favorable  to  such  a  process.  This  is  equally  true,  whether  we  adopt 
the  Bible  view  of  human  nature  or  the  evolutionary  view  favored 
by  modern  science.  According  to  the  former,  man  has  fallen  from 
an  original  condition  of  uprightness  and  communion  with  God. 
That  original  nature,  framed  after  the  divine  image,  is  still  pres- 
ent in  him,  though  in  a  condition  of  decay.  Its  germ  survives 
his  ignorance,  his  selfishness,  his  unrestrained  and  brutal  lusts, 
all  the  power  of  his  evil  habits.  Something  of  upward  aspiration 
is  still  left  to  him  :  "  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 
Through  this,  through  the  example  of  superior  men  sometimes 
arising,  through  the  help  of  God,  of  whom  he  is  not  forsaken, 
there  is  hope  for  him  that  he  will  be  restored  to  the  divine  ideal 
from  which  he  has  fallen. 

According  to  the  development  theory,  man  is  struggling  upward 
from  animal  and  inferior  spiritual  conditions  to  an  ideal  that  lies 
before  him.  He  is  struggling  upward  not  by  a  blind  chance  or 
a  happy  accident,  but  by  a  prearranged  purpose,  which  can  exist 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Being  from  whom  all  proceeds.  This, 
science  itself  will  have  to  concede,  begins  to  concede.  For  our 
purpose  the  difference  is  slight ;  in  the  one  case  man  is  seeking 
to  regain  a  lost  ideal,  whose  germ  survives  in  him  ready  to  be 
awakened  to  life ;  in  the  other  he  is  seeking  to  attain  a  future 
ideal,  whose  germ  exists,  by  anticipation,  within  him,  and  is  con- 
stantly pushing  into  greater  fullness  of  life.  In  either  case,  and 
this  is  the  important  truth  now  insisted  on,  this  moral  conscious- 
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ness  is  intended  to  be  and  is  in  necessary  process  of  being  devel- 
oped. 

(3.)  That  the  moral  consciousness  is  subject  to  the  law  of  de- 
velopment is  evident  from  the  fact  that  among  our  moral  intuitions 
are  some  of  great  importance  that  are  involved  only  indirectly  in 
consciousness. 

It  may  never  be  decided  whether  these  beliefs  are  indeed  intui- 
tions, or  whether  they  are  only  inferences  from  direct  data  of 
consciousness :  but  this  is  of  small  importance.  Other  great  moral 
truths  are  admitted  to  be  inferences  only,  but  their  force  is  hardly 
less  on  that  account.  The  step  is  short  between  many  principles 
of  conduct,  and  the  first  truths  on  which  they  rest ;  so  short  and 
unquestionable  that  the  inference  itself  almost  may  be  said  to 
be  intuitive.  And  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  term  "  Christian 
consciousness  "  covers  these  also,  as  it  is  used  in  modern  theology ; 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  strict  data  of  consciousness,  whether  direct 
or  indirect ;  it  cannot  well  be,  since  these  themselves  have  never 
yet  been  exactly  defined ;  ^  it  includes  those  generally-accepted 
moral  truths  and  approved  feelings,  which  either  constitute  or 
surely  accompany  the  moral  consciousness  in  its  developed  state.^ 

6.  Christianity  has  had  more  to  do  in  the  development  of  the 
moral  consciousness  in  man  than  any  other  fact  in  human  history. 
This  is  a  point  of  essential  importance  in  our  discussion ;  it  will, 
however,  be  so  fully  conceded  that  I  need  dwell  upon  it  but 
briefly. 

Christianity  has  addressed  itself  to  the  first  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  —  it  is  not  only  consonant  with  them,  but  sat- 

^  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  work  of  defining  the  a  priori  intuitions  of 
the  mind,  both  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  spheres, 

2  Dr.  Behrends,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  attempts  an  exhaustive 
classification  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  term  "  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness." One  of  the  meanings  he  suggests  is  "  consciousness  as  the  equivalent 
of  intuition."  He  specifies,  among  the  moral  intuitions,  "  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence, the  idea  of  duty,  the  sense  of  sin,  the  idea  of  God."  He  is  more  Kantian 
than  Kant  in  maintaining  that  these  are  merely  moulds  of  thought  "  (is  the 
idea  of  God  a  mould  of  thought  merely  ?).  He  easily  proves  that  as  Christ  is 
not  known  intuitively  there  are  no  Christian  intuitions.  But,  by  his  own  reason- 
ing, if  the  moral  intuitions  are  the  moulds  to  which  all  thought  on  moral  sub- 
jects must  be  conformed,  why  are  they  not  the  moulds  to  which  Christian 
thought  must  be  conformed  ?  and  if  Christian  thought  interprets  and  develops 
these,  awaking  in  the  soul  a  far  truer  and  deeper  consciousness  of  them,  is  it 
abvSurd  to  speak  of  a  Christian  consciousness  embracing  the  moral  intuitions  as 
a  part,  at  least,  of  its  content  ?  And  is  it  so  very  absurd  to  call  this  conscious- 
ness a  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  faculty  itself  both  an  organ  and  criterion  of 
truth? 
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urated  with  them,  —  and  has  urged  them  on  the  conscience  with  | 
incredible  power ;  such  truths  as  each  man's  individuality,  dignity, 

responsibility ;  such  truths  as  the  duty  of  sincerity,  of  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  righteousness,  of  love,  of  love  in  the  form  of  sacrifice,  of 

trust  in  God  and  in  the  final  blessedness  of  sacrifice.    Christian-  j 

ity  has  addressed  itself  to  these  great  principles  of  spiritual  truth  ;  1 

has  pressed  their  importance  ;  has  set  them  in  a  clear  light,  re-  j 

vealing  man  to  himself ;  has  enlarged  their  sphere  by  showing  the  i 

wider  circle  of  truths  they  involve ;  has  set  man  on  their  study,  i 

appealing  to  fear,  hope,  aspiration ;  has  set  him  on  realizing  them  \ 
in  his  life.    Christianity  stands  alone  in  the  vast  part  it  has  thus 
taken  in  the  work  of  interpreting  and  developing  the  moral  and 

religious  consciousness  in  man.  ■ 

7.  Christianity  not  only  interprets  and  develops,  but  must  itself, 
in  turn,  be  interpreted  and  judged  by  the  moral  and  spiritual 

consciousness  in  man.  j 

When  Christianity  was  first  offered  as  a  new  religion  to  the  i 

human  mind,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  this  must  have  I 

been  the  case.    On  what  ground  should  the  follower  of  Plato,  on  ; 
what  ground  should  the  disciple  of  Buddha  Gautama,  forsake  his 
old  belief  and  accept  Christianity  ?    On  what  conceivable  ground 

except  that  Christianity  commended  itself  to  tliose  fundamental  ; 

principles  of  his  spiritual  being  which  it  was  able  both  to  inter-  ; 

pret  and  to  clothe  with  a  new  power  ?    What  Christianity  was  j 

able  to  do  then  it  is  able  to  do  now,  and  it  is  still  to  be  judged  by  ' 

this  test.    That  partly  self-deceived  and  partly  self-confessed  but  I 

wholly  conceited  empiric,  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  peculiar  genius  j 

led  him  to  forsake  the  worship  of  Christ,  in  which  his  pious  pa-  { 

rents  brought  him  up,  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  worship  of  j 

heroes  (of  whom  he  might  perhaps  himself  be  counted  one)  sneers  ; 

at  this  argument ;  but  it  will  continue  to  stand  as  the  strength  of  | 

the  Christian  system  in  the  future,  even  as  it  has  stood  in  the  | 

past.  ■ 

It  seems  to  be  feared  by  some  that  if  as  much  as  this  be  con- 
ceded to  the  moral  consciousness  in  man,  the  attribute  of  author-  j 
ity  is  taken  away  from  Christianity  and  conferred  on  the  human  j 
spirit  instead  ;  in  other  words,  the  human  consciousness  in  all  its  i 
imperfection,  not  the  Word  of  God,  is  constituted  arbiter  as  to  the  j 
truth.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  objection  urged,  if  I  rightly  recall  1 
his  article,  by  Dr.  Patton,  and  no  less  by  Dr.  Behrends.  They  re-  i 
gard  the  doctrine  that  the  Christian  consciousness  is  the  ultimate  j 
criterion  of  truth  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  authority  of  revelation.  \ 
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What,  then,  is  the  fact  of  the  case  as  regards  this  point?  We 
have  seen  that  one  who  should  be  called  to  weigh  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  to  decide  upon  accepting  it,  would  of  necessity 
compare  it  with  his  moral  consciousness  and  judge  its  claims 
thereby.  Even  the  objective  testimony,  should  he  take  it  fairly 
into  consideration,  could  not  exert  its  weight  independently  of  the 
more  fundamental  argument  from  the  character  of  the  revelation. 
There  is  no  question  as  yet  of  the  Christian  consciousness  ;  for  he 
is  not  a  Christian,  he  is  only  asking  whether  he  ought  to  become 
one.  But  if  you  suppose  him  to  have  decided  this  question  favor- 
ably and  to  have  accepted  Christianity,  then  a  new  fact  comes  in, 
the  fact,  namely,  of  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  If  this  faith  be  whole-hearted  and  entire,  it  involves  the 
casting  himself  over  upon  this  truth,  as  something  which  his  con- 
sciousness so  thoroughly  approves  that  his  judgment  submits, 
henceforth,  to  be  controlled  by  the  voice  that  speaks  to  him  here 
with  divine  authority.  It  is  not  the  leap  in  the  dark  of  Newman, 
in  his  "  Apologia  pro  sua  Vita,"  it  is  rather  the  self-abandonment 
of  trust ;  trust  in  the  clearer  light  and  the  larger  hope.  Hence- 
forth, if  he  be  a  Koman  Catholic,  the  Church,  which  affirms  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  if  he  be  a  Protestant,  the  Bible,  which  re- 
veals that  truth,  —  becomes  the  fixed  and  final  authority  to  which 
he  voluntarily  and  cordially  submits. 

If  he  be  a  Catholic,  his  troubles  are  now  ended :  for  the  Church 
will  decide  all  questions  for  him.  I  have  a  friend,  a  Unitarian, 
who  once  said  to  me,  "  I  think  I  shall  become  a  Roman  Catholic." 
I  asked  him,  "  Why  ?  "  He  answered,  "  I  want  a  priest."  Many 
have  gone  into  that  Church,  allured  by  the  promise  of  this  easier 
and  restful  way.  It  is  too  easy.  Our  way  as  Protestants  is 
harder ;  we  are  in  danger  of  making  it  too  hard.  The  Bible  is 
our  authority,  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  such,  we  ought  to  make 
it  such ;  we  ought  to  be  principled  to  believe  in  it,  if  indeed  we 
have  accepted  Christianity,  with  an  unwavering  faith.  This  is  of 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  man  who  wakes  each  morn- 
ing with  the  feeling  that  everything  is  sfcill  an  open  question  is  so 
much  too  much  of  a  Protestant  that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  Christian  at  all. 

But  whilst  the  Bible  is  our  authority,  and  we  do  honestly  recog- 
nize it  as  such,  the  question  still  arises.  Who  is  to  interpret  for  us 
the  Bible?  Who  is  to  tell  us  precisely  what  it  means,  just  what 
form  of  words  exactly  expresses  the  very  truth  of  Christ  himself  ? 
Shall  it  be  John  Calvin  ?    Shall  it  be  the  Westminster  Assembly 
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of  Divines  ?  Shall  it  be  Professor  Patton  ?  Shall  it  be  Joseph 
Cook  ?  Shall  it  be  —  if  I  only  dared  to  say  it  —  Andover  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  last  century  ?  Shall  it  be  the  century  before  the  last  ? 
Shall  it  be  the  present  century  ?  Shall  it  be  every  man  under  the 
leader  he  may  choose?  Shall  it  be  everybody  for  himself  ?  1  know 
what  the  polemic  answers  who  is  so  deeply  hurt  by  the  very  sug- 
gestion of  a  common  Christian  consciousness  ;  he  says,  "  You  are 
simply  turning  the  whole  matter  into  ridicule  ;  none  of  these  is  to 
be  an  authority  to  you  ;  the  Bible  is  to  be  your  only  authority ; 
you  are  simply  to  come  to  it  with  an  honest  mind  and  interpret 
it  as  it  plainly  means."  He  may,  perhaps,  add  (or  his  bearing 
towards  us  may  add),  "  That  is  what  I  do ;  I  come  to  the  Bible 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  I  have  no  difficulty ;  do  the  same 
and  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  result  and  believe  as  I  believe." 
If  all  men  were  just  alike,  this  would  work  like  a  charm  ;  but  un- 
happily (happily,  I  guess)  men  are  very  different,  and  it  does 
not  work  at  all.  Every  man's  individuality  will  affect  his  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  if  he  is  himself ;  his  circumstances  will  af- 
fect it ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  he  lives  in  will  affect  it.  If  his  trend 
of  thought  leads  him  to  adopt  some  noble  man  as  his  master,  it  is 
well,  and  he  may  be  himself  in  doing  so  —  but  there  are  many 
masters.  If  without  thought  he  adopts  a  master  who  may  chance 
to  be  thrown  in  his  way,  it  is  still  well,  provided  his  thinking,  if  he 
did  any,  would  be  worse  than  nothing,  as  probably  it  would ;  but 
there  are  still  many  masters  ;  and  so  it  is,  study  the  case  as  you 
may,  many  masters,  many  beliefs. 

We  have  arrived  here  at  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  raised 
by  Protestantism.  We  have  arrived  at  that  which  may  fairly  be 
confessed  to  be  the  reproach  of  Protestantism.  We  have  no  stand- 
ard of  Scripture  interpretations ;  we  have  no  power  clothed  with 
authority  to  define  Christianity :  hence  the  endless  divisions  and 
differences. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  orthodoxy, 
which  did  furnish  an  exact  standard  ;  a  standard  which  everybody 
was  exceedingly  to  blame  not  to  accept.  But  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries  of  thinking  we  have  become  aware  that  there  are 
many  orthodoxies.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  that  of  Lutheranism  ;  the  orthodoxy  of  Lutheranism  is  not 
that  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The  Methodists  have  attained  to 
an  orthodoxy  of  their  own,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  abandon  it. 
It  is  even  true  that  the  orthodoxy  of  Calvinism,  so-called,  of  to- 
day, differs  in  important  particulars  from  what  it  was  fifty  years 
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ago.   And  as  the  result  of  this  discovery,  together  with  the  growth  i 
of  a  larger,  more  intelligent,  and  more  loving  spirit,  men  outside 
of  Russia  have  pretty  much  ceased  to  use  the  word  "  orthodox.'*  I 
notice  that  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  atonement  j 
men  of  strict  old-school  views  use  the  word     catholic  "  instead  of  | 
the  word  "  orthodox  "  —  the  catholic  view.    But  that  word  "  catho-  i 
lie,"  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  good  feeling  as  it  is,  will  serve 
them  no  better  in  the  end  ;  for  whilst  they  might  sincerely,  as  re-  j 
gards  their  feeling,  urge  the  claim  of  orthodoxy  for  their  views, 
they  cannot  pretend  that  they  are  catholic  in  the  sense  of  repre- 
senting the  belief  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  excluding  from 
"the  unity  of  the  faith  "  those  who  think  differently.^ 

This  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  proposed  that,  instead  of 
the  word  "  orthodox,"  which  involves  a  vast  and  offensive  assump-  j 
tion,  and  instead  of  the  word  "  catholic  "  which  involves  a  palpable  j 
untruth,  we  should  adopt  an  older,  safer,  simpler,  quite  unobjection-  j 
able,  and  it  is  hoped,  when  understood,  about  to  become  generally  j 
acceptable  standard,  that  of  the  common  Christian  consciousness, 
corresponding  in  theology  very  nearly  to  the  common-sense  stand- 
ard in  philosophy.    As  to  this  common  Christian  consciousness,  it 
will  suffice  to  mark  the  following  things  :  —  \ 

(1.)  It  is  based  on  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  intuitions,  or  ! 
the  original  deliverances  of  consciousness ;  and  consists  largely  of  j 
these  intuitions  themselves,  clearly  apprehended  in  Christianity,  ' 
and  apprehended  in  the  wide  reach  of  their  application. 

(2.)  Christianity  increases  the  number  of  intuitive  beliefs  in  j 
this  way,  that  it  suggests  truths  which  when  recognized  are  in-  1 
tuitively  accepted  by  the  human  mind,  but  which  had  not  been,  = 
perhaps  would  never  be,  recognized  otherwise  than  in  Christianity.  j 
Thus  Reid  counts  this  among  the  moral  intuitions :  "  To  every  • 
man  who  believes  the  existence,  the  perfections,  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  veneration  and  submission  we  owe  to  Him  is  i 
self-evident."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  it  is  self-evident  in  the  ; 
same  way  that  if  we  believe  the  perfections  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Christianity,  and  that  we  are  made  in  his  likeness,  the  divine  I 
standard  of  character  must  be  accepted  as  our  standard. 

(3.)  Many  inferences  follow  so  closely  from  these  intuitive  be-  (' 
liefs  that  they  become  a  part  of  our  moral  consciousness,  though  by  | 

^  It  is  not  of  course  denied  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  catholic  doctrine,  in  | 
the  sense  of  articles  of  belief  accepted  by  the  body  of  evangelical  Christian 
believers  generally  ;  but  only  that  the  points  in  question  are  rightly  covered  by 
that  word. 
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a  logical  process ;  and  this  results  especially  from  the  comparing 
of  differing  data  of  consciousness.  Thus,  take  our  duty  to  be  like 
God  in  the  love  displayed,  under  various  forms,  in  Christ ;  take 
also  the  natural  dignity  inherent  in  every  man ;  and  in  the  light 
of  these  truths  view  our  duties  towards  others,  and  many  things, 
both  truths  and  duties,  become  clear  as  they  would  not  otherwise. 

(4.)  It  is  evident  that  truths,  volitions,  feelings,  duties  are  in- 
volved together  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  that  these, 
while  capable  of  being  separated  in  thought,  are  in  fact  blended 
in  one  complex  experience  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness resembles  the  Bible,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  true  to  the 
Bible  than  any  mere  theology  is. 

(5.)  Hence  also  the  Christian  experiences  of  men  of  opposite 
and  jarring  sects  are  likely  to  be  more  nearly  alike  than  are  their 
creeds. 

(6.)  We  are  still  more  likely  to  arrive  at  substantial  unity  if 
we  examine  the  lives  of  those,  everywhere,  of  all  different  creeds, 
both  from  among  the  educated  and  the  lowly,  who  enter  most 
deeply  into  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  are  most  moulded 
by  these,  and  best  exemplify  them. 

(7.)  What  is  properly  meant  by  the  common  Christian  con- 
sciousness is  the  Christian  experience  commonly  found  in  persons 
of  this  class.  It  is  not  the  aggregate  of  all  Christian  experiences, 
it  is  the  particular  facts,  traits,  tendencies  of  thought,  beliefs,  that 
mark,  on  the  whole,  those  who  seem  to  be  the  more  genuine  among 
Christian  people,  the  choicer  spirits ;  and  which  come  thus,  with 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  by 
everybody  as  the  truly  Christian  ways  of  acting,  thinking,  and 
feeling. 

(8.)  The  common  Christian  consciousness,  in  this  sense  of  it,  is 
continually  modifying  the  beliefs  of  Christendom  ;  and  has,  in 
fact,  rendered  impossible,  any  longer,  the  acceptance  of  dogmas 
that  have  been  quite  generally  received  within  as  recent  a  period 
as  since  the  Reformation.  A  volume,  and  a  very  instructive  one, 
might  be  written  in  development  and  confirmation  of  this  fact. 
It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  dogmas  as  our  sinning  in  Adam, 
the  damnation  of  non-elect  infants,  the  suffering  by  Christ  of  the 
exact  (identical)  retribution  for  sin  in  the  sinner's  stead,  the  tor- 
turin^r  of  the  lost  in  a  material  hell.  The  fact  that  these  doc- 
trines  have  been  held  by  very  earnest  Christian  men  against  their 
Christian  feeling,  under  the  supposed  necessity  of  an  accepted 
system  of  Christian  truths,  is  not  more  instructive  than  the  further 
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fact  that  the  development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  has  ren- 
dered such  beliefs  by  sweet-hearted  Christian  people  no  longer 
possible. 

(9.)  This  process  will  continue  to  go  on  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  whether  we  permit  it  or  not ;  it  counts  the  ages  past 
and  must  count  the  ages  to  come  as  on  its  side.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  given  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  philosophers  ^  —  a 
list  which  includes  almost  every  greatest  name  in  that  science  — 
who  consciously  or  unconsciously  have  acknowledged  that  common 
sense  is  the  true  standard  in  philosophical  dogma ;  meaning  by 
common  sense  the  consensus  of  those  most  fully  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry ;  so  all  the  ages  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  as  the  test  of  true  religious  opinion. 

(10.)  The  practical  difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  test  is 
fully  conceded,  and  especially  the  impossibility  of  any  definite 
immediate  dogmatic  application  of  it.  The  appeal  to  Christian 
consciousness  is  an  appeal,  not  chiefly  an  argument ;  for  what  is 
any  man's  assertion  worth  that  his  presentation  of  truth  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  belief  and  feeling  of  the  universal  church  in 
their  purest  manifestations  ?  Each  one  will  take  the  liberty  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  this  is  so ;  nor  will  his  sympathies  fail 
materially  to  affect  him  in  the  decision  he  will  form.  But  if  an 
increasing  number,  and  among  them  many  of  the  more  Christly 
among  Christians  are  found,  in  process  of  time,  accepting  the  test, 
then  the  appeal  begins  to  have  the  force  of  an  argument.  For 
example,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1831,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  John  McLeod  Campbell  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  by  a  vote  of  119  to  6,  on  account  chiefly 
of  his  views  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  In  strongly 
urging  this  vote  the  moderator  appealed  to  the  church  of  the  fu- 
ture, an  appeal  which  Campbell  was  not  unwilling  to  allow.2  Time 
has  answered  that  appeal.  To-day,  while  not  accepting  his  views 
in  their  totality,  the  great  writers,  not  only  Protestant  but  Catho- 
lic,3  acknowledge  the  saintly  spirit  of  Dr.  Campbell's  book  on 

1  Hamilton's  Reid,  p.  742. 

2  Thomas  Erskine  tells  the  story,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  thus  :  "  The  mod- 
erator in  his  haste  declared,  '  These  doctrines  will  live  a  thousand  years,  when 
those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  have  been  forgotten,'  meaning,  of  course,  to 
say  the  exact  opposite.  Campbell  turned  to  a  friend,  with  the  remark  :  *  This 
spake  he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high  priest  that  year  he  prophesied.' " 

'  For  a  Catholic  testimony  consult  Oxenham's  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment. See,  also,  Oxenham's  quotation  from  one  of  J.  H.  Newman's  Village 
Sei-monSy  which  must  have  been  inspired  by  Campbell. 

VOL.  VII.  —  NO.  40.  26 
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"  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,"  together  with  the  invaluable 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  thought  of  the  church  on  that 
subject ;  and  to-day  no  General  Assembly,  or  other  assembly  of 
any  church  in  Christendom,  thank  God,  would  vote  to  depose 
McLeod  Campbell  from  the  ministry.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
development  of  the  general  consciousness  (the  conscience  we 
might  call  it  in  this  instance)  of  the  church. 

(11.)  I  venture  to  say,  finally,  that  the  general  Christian  con- 
sciousness as  defined  can  be  safely  relied  on  to  prove  itself  in  the 
end  to  be  not  so  much  the  facile  instrument  of  any  new  theology 
as  the  steady  force  by  which  whatever  is  important  in  the  old  is  to 
be  conserved.  Our  brethren  of  the  new  departure  are  making 
their  appeal  to  it ;  they  can  do  no  less,  though  they  might  have 
done  it  less  consciously.  This  is,  in  reality,  what  every  teacher  of 
Christian  truth  does.  Are  my  words  to  stand  forever  because 
they  are  mine  ;  or  are  they  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  Christian 
world  ?  So  with  our  brethren.  If  their  views  are  opposed  to 
any  great  principles  of  truth  imbedded  deep  in  Scripture  and  in 
the  conscience  of  the  church  (and  let  no  man  hastily  decide  this 
question),  then  the  very  appeal  they  have  made  will  undo  them  — 
just  as,  if  they  are  honest  men,  they  desire  it  should;  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  will  continue  to  stand  long  after  many  new 
departures  shall  have  proved  themselves  to  be  departures  and 
shall  have  departed  finally. 

Meanwhile,  if  there  be  any  true  catholicity,  is  it  not  here  ?  and 
if  there  be  any  hope  of  a  final,  generally-accepted  orthodoxy, 
where  is  it  more  likely  to  be  found  ?  It  is  a  great  way  to  look 
forward,  and  the  journey  will  be  slow ;  but  if  kindly  Christian 
feeling  should  grow  for  a  few  centuries  longer,  as  it  has  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  if  doctrine  should  come  more  and  more 
to  be  tested  by  the  general  consciousness  of  the  church,  and  made 
to  be  coordinate  with  the  church's  life,  then  surely  we  need  not 
despair  of  ultimate  substantial  unity,  not  in  life  merely,  but  in 
life  and  doctrine  both. 

William  B.  Clarke, 

Norwich  Town,  Connecticut. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  MODERN  COMPETITORS. 

IV.    THE  WORTH  AND  WELFARE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  articles  in  this  series  will  have 
perceived  that  the  study  of  social  theories  leads  back  in  every  case  to  the 
individual.  While  investigation  starts  properly  enough  with  society  as  a 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  inquiry  must  push  back  to  the  persons  who  com- 
pose society.  In  order  to  understand  the  great  social  unity  there  must 
be  knowledge  of  the  unit  which  is  the  ultimate  factor  in  the  complex 
organism.  The  moral  evolution  of  society,  the  ethics  of  utility,  and 
theories  of  humanitarianism,  as  they  were  successively  considered,  were 
found,  on  analysis,  to  involve  the  facts  and  forces  of  personality.  These 
discussions  come  now,  therefore,  to  more  distinct  consideration  of  the 
individual.  The  person  must  be  satisfied  in  accordance  with  his  consti- 
tution and  value,  in  order  that  society  may  realize  its  true  ends.  And 
theories  which  would  supersede  Christianity  in  respect  to  the  needs  of 
society  must  also  show  their  fitness  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
according  to  his  worth.  Man  is  in  society,  it  is  true,  and  may  seek  the 
ends  of  his  life  only  in  relation  with  others  ;  but  even  so  his  ideal  is 
personal,  and  can  be  realized,  not  by  general  conditions  among  which  all 
men  stand,  but  only  by  his  own  appropriation  of  that  which  makes  him 
a  true  man.  The  task  set  before  any  religion  or  ethics  is  greater  when 
the  worth  and  welfare  of  the  person  are  to  be  realized  than  when  results 
in  society,  on  the  side  of  pleasure,  usefulness,  or  humaneness,  are  to  be 
secured.  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  the  personal  and  social  spheres 
are  ever  independent  of  each  other.  But  the  state  of  society,  at  a  given 
time,  is  but  the  general  condition,  more  or  less  favorable,  under  which 
the  individual  can  realize  his  own  welfare  and  can  aid  others  in  the 
endeavor  to  realize  their  welfare.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  does  not, 
however,  dishearten  those  who  have  been  found  proposing  substitutes  for 
Christianity  in  the  development  of  society.  They  are  quite  as  ready  as 
before,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  more  eager  than  ever  to  offer  some- 
thing in  place  of  religion.  For  the  satisfaction,  welfare,  and  improvement 
of  the  individual  they  confidently  propose  other  than  religious  objects. 
There  are  pursuits  open  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  in  conditions  available 
for  all,  which  provide  a  satisfying  use  of  powers  and  promise  desirable 
results.  Either  directly  by  maintaining  or  indirectly  by  assuming  their 
sufficiency,  these  pursuits  are  offered  in  place  of  the  religious  life.  The 
advantages  promised  may  be  obtained,  indeed,  in  conjunction  with  belief 
in  Christianity,  but  are  attainable  equally  well,  if  not  better,  independ- 
ently of  personal  adherence  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  not  denied 
that  Christianity  has  had  much  to  do  with  producing  a  state  of  society  in 
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which  these  pursuits  are  open,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  must  per- 
sonally be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits 
which  the  gospel  in  part  has  procured,  any  more  tlian,  because  the  nat- 
ural sciences  have  given  facilities  to  enterprise  and  progress,  one  must 
personally  be  a  chemist  or  an  electrician  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  useful  discoveries. 

I.  Whether  or  not  the  individual  can  realize  his  worth  and  promote  his 
true  welfare  without  the  religious  aim  can  best  be  determined  by  explor- 
ing those  departments  of  action  in  which  it  is  maintained  he  can  find  his 
satisfaction,  develop  his  character,  and  render  his  service  to  society. 
These  departments  may  be  designated  —  partly  as  Lotze,  for  another  pur- 
pose, enumerated  them  —  as  the  Industrial,  Intellectual  (including  both 
knowledge  and  culture),  Esthetic,  and  Political.  If  this  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive classification,  it  will  serve  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion. Some  of  these  pursuits  open  a  career,  some  satisfy  the  energies, 
some  refine  the  powers,  some  render  service  to  others,  or  they  combine 
such  results.  Taken  together,  they  might  be  called  "  secularism."  We 
shall  attempt  to  show  that  any  one  who  engages  in  these  pursuits  must 
bring  to  them  a  conception  or  ideal  of  himself  and  an  aim  directed 
towards  some  ultimate  object,  and  that  the  ideal  and  aim  are  not  given 
by  the  pursuits  themselves,  but  must  be  derived  from  other  sources.  It 
will  therefore  be  argued  that  these  pursuits  cannot  take  the  place  of 
Christianity,  since  they  are  but  auxiliaries  or  means  for  realizing  that 
ideal  and  fulfilling  that  aim  which  Christianity  alone  provides.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  maintained  that  the  pursuits  about  to  be  examined  have 
no  absolute  and  intrinsic,  but  only  a  relative  value,  that  their  use  depends 
on  the  aim  of  the  person  who  engages  in  them,  and  that  personal  worth 
and  personal  welfare  can  be  determined  only  by  religious  standards, 
which  each  one  needs  to  adopt  intelligently. 

The  industrial  pursuits  first  attract  attention.  A  commonly  accepted 
generalization  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  that  in  modern  as  compared 
with  ancient  times  work  has  taken  the  place  of  war.  A  gradual  change 
in  sentiment  has  accompanied  this  transition.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  labor  is  considered  not  degrading  but  honorable.  Some  kinds  of 
labor  are  respected  even  where  other  kinds  are  despised.  In  democ- 
racies it  is  almost  a  disgrace  not  to  have  a  productive  occupation.  By 
degrees  many  of  the  undignified  will  pass  over  into  the  dignified  forms  of 
work.  As  they  extend  their  dominion,  manufacture,  commerce,  and 
trade  will  command  a  wider  respect.  Toil  is  apostrophized  in  song,  and 
labor  is  idealized  in  verses  composed  in  honor  of  the  forge,  the  plough,  the 
loom,  the  launching  of  the  ship.  Among  the  agencies  which  have  has- 
tened human  progress  none  apparently  is  entitled  to  so  much  credit  as 
industry,  with  the  enterprise  it  develops.  The  immense  scale  on  which 
the  industrial  pursuits  proceed,  the  magnitude  of  mercantile  projects,  the 
ease  with  which  commerce  overcomes  distance  and  obstacles,  call  out 
untiring  admiration.    The  individual  finds  in  his  own  business,  or  in 
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combinations  with  others  which  spread  schemes  all  over  the  globe,  an  : 
inviting  arena  for  his  activities.    The  occupations  of  production  and  i 
exchange  give  scope  for  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  the  most  restless  j 
energy.    Many  engage  in  business  less  for  the  gain  than  for  the  absorb-  j 
ing  interest  of  laying  broad  plans,  entering  into  complicated  cooperations,  | 
studying  the  thousand  movements  which  affect  every  personal  scheme,  I 
acting  promptly  in  emergencies,  and  anticipating  the  acts  of  others,  from  ] 
the  combinations  of  discontented  laborers  to  the  enactments  of  Congress 
or  the  outbreak  of  European  wars.    Other  objects  are,  to  provide  the  | 
means  of  enjoyment  and  luxury,  or  to  have  power  socially  and  politically.  ' 
So  many  devote  life  to  business,  seeking  no  ends  beyond  those  which  ' 
have  been  described,  and  cultivating  only  such  virtues  as  are  required  ■ 
for  the  security  of  industry,  that  practically,  and  in  some  cases  theoreti- 
cally, the  industrial  pursuits  are  considered  the  sufficient  satisfaction  of 
the  individual  who  engages  in  them.  | 

Yet  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  when  success  on  a  wide  scale 
is  secured,  certain  questions  pertaining  to  character  instantly  arise. 
Are  there  not  dangers  in  the  absorption  of  energies  and  in  the  very 
success  ?     Does  not  engrossing  devotion  to  business  engender  pride,  ^ 
contempt,  coarseness,  indifference  to  the  hardships  of  unfortunate  per-  \ 
sons?    Is  not  the  mercantilism  which  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the 
century  a  distinct  and  growing  peril?     These  questions  have  in  view 
personal  character,  which  is  estimated  by  considerations  apart  from  and 
above  the  secular  pursuit.    If  it  is  said  that  the  wealthy  merchant  can  \ 
devote  part  of  his  gains  to  benevolent  schemes,  and  thus  promote  other  ! 
objects  besides  industrial  enterprises  and  material  comforts,  then  again 
higher  uses  of  life  are  in  view.    But  take  the  other  extreme  of  actual  , 
manual  labor,  of  work  in  its  first  contact  with  raw  material,  where  the  ) 
rewards  of  toil  are  scanty  and  existence  is  scarcely  maintained,  where  ! 
the  satisfaction  of  employment  is  little  and  the  dangers  to  character  are  \ 
great,  where  personality  is  well-nigh  crushed  out  and  man  is  almost  a  j 
machine,  and  now  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  one's  occupation  may  be  | 
trusted  to  secure  his  true  welfare  according  to  his  worth.    It  must  be 
known  who  the  person  is  in  the  occupation,  what  his  purposes  are,  what 
he  brings  to  his  pursuit,  as  well  as  what  he  gets  from  it.   The  occupation, 
no  matter  how  important,  is  relative  to  the  character  and  aims  of  the 
man.    It  is  a  means  to  some  end.    With  only  its  own  standards  and 
objects,  it  is  more  fruitful  of  dangers  than  of  benefits.    It  threatens  to  ; 
defeat  the  true  ends  of  a  man's  life.    We  are  driven  out  of  this  sphere  '\ 
very  quickly  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  in  what  the  worth  of  the  indi-  j 
vidual  consists  and  how  his  welfare  may  be  secured.    He  may  come  into  j 
it  with  the  correct  ideal  and  aim  to  find  it  helpful  and  even  necessary,  ^ 
but  many  things  must  be  taken  into  account  before  he  can  venture  out  \ 
confidently  in  any  industrial  calling.  , 

Intellectual  pursuits  are  tacitly  supposed  to  furnish  satisfaction  to 
those  who  engage  in  them.    No  apology  is  needed  in  these  times  for  the 
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devotion  of  life  to  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  one's  purpose,  that  he  is  known  to  be  a  student  in  any  of  the 
great  fields  of  learning.  The  refinings  of  culture,  which  are  incident 
in  intellectual  attainment,  are  thought  to  be  the  ripest  product  of  mod- 
ern life.  The  man  of  varied  attainments  and  of  finished  culture  has 
a  poise  of  bearing,  a  quiet  self-direction,  a  superiority  to  local  and  tem- 
porary standards,  which  give  the  impression  of  symmetry  and  of  power. 
It  scarcely  occurs  to  others  to  ask  about  his  religious  beliefs.  What- 
ever opinions  he  may  hold  he  is  not  violent,  either  in  his  advocacy  or 
opposition,  but  always  moderate,  patient,  and  tolerant.  Why,  then, 
may  not  intellectual  pursuits  take  the  place  of  Christianity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  character,  the  satisfaction  of  the  highest  powers,  and  the  serv- 
ice of  society  ? 

But  analysis  shows  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  the  realm  either 
of  the  sciences  or  of  the  humanities,  has  relative,  not  absolute,  value,  and 
that  the  criteria  of  its  sufficiency  must  be  gained  from  other  sources. 

When  study  is  directed  towards  the  physical  world,  the  results  are  of 
three  kinds.  There  is,  first,  the  discovery  of  certain  practical  utilities 
of  comfort  and  convenience.  The  forces  of  nature,  through  mechanical 
contrivances  and  ingenious  appliances,  are  brought  into  the  service  of 
man.  This  result  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  forces  is  obviously  only 
an  extension  of  the  industrial  sphere,  and  raises  the  same  questions  as 
before,  relative  to  the  uses  man  makes  of  that  which  he  produces  or 
acquires. 

Another  result  of  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain exhaustive  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  student  becomes 
enamored  of  the  subjects  of  his  investigation,  and  can  be  satisfied  only 
with  knowing  all  that  can  be  known  in  his  department  of  study.  Even 
when  the  provinces  of  scientific  research  are  subdivided,  he  sees  that  the 
least  of  them  requires  a  lifetime  of  diligent  study  for  its  intelligent  ex- 
ploration. The  enthusiasm  which  is  kindled  is  kept  alive  by  the  occa- 
sional discovery  of  hitherto  unknown  facts.  The  science  or  branch  of 
a  science  which  one  pursues  is  the  mistress  of  his  life,  and  in  devotion 
to  her  he  is  completely  satisfied.  An  object  often  found  associated 
with  such  zeal  is  the  ambition  to  make  a  reputation  and  to  become  an 
authority  on  some  subject,  however  unimportant.  But,  again,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  in  themselves,  these  are  not  worthy  objects  for  the  devotion 
of  a  life.  It  is  true  that  no  fact  of  nature  should  be  deemed  unim- 
portant, and  that  knowledge  must  be  specialized  if  observation  in  so 
wide  a  field  is  to  be  accurate ;  yet  if  the  man  himself  is  nothing  but  a 
specialist,  merely  a  microscope  with  intelligence  enough  to  register  its 
own  observations,  he  is  only  a  tool  used  by  some  larger  mind  that  can 
group  the  minutiae  of  discovery  in  various  fields  under  comprehensive 
laws.  When  the  principal  aim  is  to  make  a  reputation,  there  is  the 
gratification  of  vanity,  or  an  estimate  of  one's  place  in  society,  and  new 
relations  of  personality  are  in  view,  involving  criteria  quite  independent 
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of  the  intellectual  pursuit.  Also,  admiration  of  a  learned  man  suffers 
some  abatement  when  it  is  seen  that  ambition  is  his  ruling  motive ;  and 
disapproval  signifies  the  recognition  of  standards  outside  his  attain- 
ments which  determine  what  are  and  what  are  not  worthy  motives,  even 
in  a  man  of  exceptional  learning. 

A  third  result  of  knowledge  in  the  natural  sciences  is  to  gain  light  on 
some  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  thought,  such  as  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  the  evidences  of  intelligence  in  its  phenomena,  the  final  cause 
which  rules  its  evolution,  its  relation  to  the  Absolute.  The  popular  in- 
terest which  is  taken  in  the  physical  sciences  pertains  chiefly  to  these 
associated  problems.  Is  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  under- 
mine belief  in  the  supernatural,  or  to  confirm  faith  ?  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  depends  the  continuance  or  surrender  of  belief  in  God 
and  immortality,  and  consequently,  also,  opinions  concerning  the  powers, 
worth,  welfare,  and  destiny  of  the  individual.  If  the  conclusion  reached 
is  adverse  to  religious  beliefs,  then  the  use  man  makes  of  his  span  of 
life  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  The  further  pursuit  of 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  his  best  satisfaction,  or  the  deliverance  of 
men  from  superstitions  may  be  his  greatest  pleasure.  His  tempera- 
ment and  tastes  may  be  allowed  to  decide.  He  will  not  propose  scien- 
tific studies  as  the  worthy,  much  less  as  the  obligatory,  pursuit  of  others. 
No  object  remains  but  to  get  through  life  as  comfortably  as  possible,  and 
to  make  it  less  difficult  for  others  to  get  through  comfortably.  No  mo- 
tive exists  to  propose  a  rule  of  life  which  should  take  the  place  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conclusion  drawn  from  knowledge 
of  nature  is  favorable  to  religious  beliefs,  then,  also,  standards  of  ab- 
solute worth  and  objects  of  moral  endeavor  are  given.  And  if  Chris- 
tianity is  retained  there  is  no  occasion  to  find  a  substitute  for  it.  Or  if 
the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  settled  opinion  con- 
cerning God,  the  soul,  and  immortality,  and  there  is  only  a  confused 
state  of  mind,  suspense  of  judgment  concerning  Christianity  until  there 
can  be  further  investigation,  the  suspicion  that  there  are  many  remain- 
ing difficulties  in  the  way  of  conviction,  there  evidently  can  be  no  answer 
to  questions  which  relate  to  the  obligatory  uses  of  life.  Belief  in 
Christianity  may  be  shaken  or  even  destroyed,  but  there  is  no  motive  to 
choose  one  pursuit  rather  than  another  with  the  expectation  that  any  ab- 
solute good,  desirable  by  all,  is  to  be  secured.  One  will  only  drift  on, 
and  employ  himself  as  fancy  or  predilection  may  incline.  Certainly  he 
will  not  prescribe  to  another  pursuits  by  which  the  true  ends  of  life  may 
be  realized ;  for  he  does  not  know  what  the  true  ends  are,  or  that  one 
result  is  better  than  another.  The  skeptic  may  oppose  and  the  agnostic 
reject  Christianity,  but  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  imaginable 
motive  to  propose  substitutes  which  shall  realize  the  worth  of  all,  and 
scarcely  a  motive  to  formulate  a  theory  of  life  which  shall  comprehend 
the  various  ends  for  which  men  actually  do  strive. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  study  of  the  sciences  is  for  the  few 
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and  cannot  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  religion  to  the  many  who  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  time  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

When  intellectual  pursuits  have  to  do  with  study  of  the  humanities, 
and  one  explores  literature,  history,  philosophy,  engaging  himself  thus 
with  the  action  and  the  thinking  of  men,  he  is  moving  on  a  higher  range  \ 
than  when  he  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  physical  nature,  and  in  such  j 
studies  may  find  a  keen  satisfaction.     But  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  i 
men  and  nations  have  done,  the  appreciation  of  poems,  dramas,  phi-  j 
losophies,  and  acquaintance  with  the  geniuses  of  the  world,  have  value  '\ 
only  as  such  acquisitions  help  one  to  understand  the  significance  of  hu-  ! 
man  life,  the  ideals  and  aims  which  are  worthy  of  men,  the  sentiments  \ 
which  correspond  to  the  moral  value  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  | 
He  learns  what  others  have  done  or  are  doing ;  he  learns  what  passions 
are  deeply  planted  in  human  nature ;  he  learns  what  motives  animate  the 
noblest  deeds  ;  he  learns  what  conduct  is  praiseworthy ;  he  learns  what  ■ 
movements  constitute  human  progress.    Instead  of  being  shut  in  among  j 
the  few  persons  of  his  immediate  acquaintance  and  knowing  the  outside  I 
world  only  through  the  newspaper,  he  communes  with  the  gifted  minds 
of  other  countries  and  centuries,  and  thus  makes  up  his  judgment  of  ■ 
life,  character,  and  destiny.    By  such  knowledge  he  learns  to  distin-  j 
guish  false  from  true  welfare,  badness  from  goodness,  stagnation  or  deca-  • 
dence  from  progress.    These  studies  are  not  in  themselves  the  worthy  ; 
pursuits  of  life ;  for  they  chiefly  serve  to  show  what  the  ideal  is,  to  incite 
aspiration  and  to  strengthen  the  worthy  aim.    They  do  not  constitute  j 
the  part  one  should  play,  but  make  clearer  to  him  what  his  part  shall  be. 
They  are  teachers  and  examples  to  him  as  he  tries  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
life.    Such  studies  are  more  likely  to  expose  the  folly  of  aims  which  are 
not  Christian  than  to  destroy  faith  in  religion.    If  they  are  pursued  only 
to  learn  the  technique  of  writers,  to  study  the  art  of  composition  and 
the  literary  method,  nothing  is  gained  but  a  professional  knowledge, 
which  has  no  doubt  a  certain  value,  and  may  even  serve  the  main  object  i 
of  grasping  the  thought  as  it  lay  in  the  author's  mind.    But  the  real 
purpose  of  literary  studies  is  to  learn  the  motives,  aims,  worth,  and  sat- 
isfaction of  life.    This  result  is  culture,  which  is  more  than  finished  ex-  j 
pression,  refinement  of  speech  and  style,  a  peculiar  tone  of  thought,  a  j 
subtle  flavor  of  intellectuality,  although  it  includes  such  fineness  of  men-  ^ 
tal  texture,  and  which  is  certainly  more  than  acquisitions  of  knowledge  ; 
arranged  in  order  on  the  shelves  of  the  mind  obedient  to  the  hand  of  the  ; 
Hbrarian,  memory.    Culture  is  insight.    It  groups  as  well  as  accumulates  \ 
knowledge,  finding  the  principles  which  give  coherence  to  facts.    It  is  re-  j 
sponsive  to  truth  in  its  living,  influential  forms.    It  distinguishes  reality  ' 
from  appearance,  the  ideal  from  the  literal,  the  spiritual  from  the  mate-  j 
rial.    It  is  the  joint  product  of  intellect  and  character.    It  might  be  de-  j 
fined  as  character  with  the  refinements  of  mental  discipline.    Culture  is  ] 
always  both  intellectual  and  moral.    Knowledge  alone  may  be  rubbish  \ 
actually  impeding  motion  and  overmastering  its  possessor.    It  could  j 
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never  be  said  of  a  person  of  culture  that  he  Knows  seven  languages  per- 
fectly and  can  say  nothing  worth  listening  to  in  any  of  them.  Fine 
character  alone  is  not  culture,  but  there  can  be  no  culture  without  it. 
Our  contention,  then,  is  that  the  satisfaction  of  life,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
found  in  intellectual  pursuits,  arises  from  the  light  they  shed  on  the  goal 
and  the  path  of  right  living,  and  the  impulse  they  give  for  realizing 
worthily  the  ideal  of  nobleness.  Whether  or  not  the  welfare  of  life  is 
promoted  by  learning  and  culture  depends  on  the  purposes  one  brings  to 
them  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  He  needs  to  have  worthy  objects 
m  order  to  assimilate  from  them  what  they  can  yield  for  the  satisfaction 
of  life.  Intellectual  powers  are  for  worthy  services,  and  not  merely  that 
they  may  be  refined  and  polished.  Although  blades  cut  the  better  for 
not  being  rusty,  they  are  not  made  to  glitter,  but  to  cut  clean  strokes. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  these  studies  are  for  the  few,  and  that  the  mass 
of  struggling  humanity  cannot  take  them  in  place  of  the  gospel.  Even 
in  the  case  of  those  who  can  explore  these  inviting  realms,  a  large  frac- 
tion of  their  own  needs  cannot  thus  be  provided  for.  The  practical 
duties,  the  wearing  anxieties,  the  bitter  temptations,  the  spiritual  aspi- 
rations, which  are  absent  from  no  life,  call  for  that  which  intellectual 
attainments  and  refinements  are  powerless  to  supply.  Inquiry  is  forced 
back,  again,  from  the  pursuit  to  the  person.  It  must  be  ascertained  from 
other  sources  what  his  worth,  ideal,  and  welfare  are,  before  the  admis- 
sion can  be  made  that  learning  and  culture  are  enough  for  man's  satis- 
faction. 

A  similar  course  of  reflection  is  followed  when  analysis  is  made  of  the 
other  pursuits  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  cultivation  of  cesthetic 
tastes  should  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  other  ends.  Art 
must  express  something.  It  must  reflect  and  idealize  life,  thought,  and 
truth.  The  artist,  whether  painter  or  poet,  must  be  many-sided.  He 
does  not  photograph  nature,  but  he  reveals  the  symbolism  which  is  in 
nature.  The  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  in  color,  the  landscapes 
of  Wordsworth  in  verse,  suggest  that  beauty  which  is  the  "  splendor 
of  truth."  They  are  more  than  pictures  on  the  retina.  They  awaken 
thoughts  in  the  mind  and  emotions  in  the  soul.  An  artist  must  be  more 
than  an  artist.  He  must  be  a  thinker  and  a  moralist.  The  man  who 
grinds  colors  may  be  little  more  than  a  color-grinder,  but  the  man  who 
lays  the  colors  upon  canvas  must  mix  ideals  with  them.  So  he  must 
have  convictions  pertaining  to  the  kind  of  life  beauty  should  minister  to. 
He  must  make  correct  assumptions  concerning  man's  real  worth  and 
proper  ends.  What  is  true  of  the  painter  is  true  of  the  poet  who  shapes 
his  ideals  into  permanent  form  by  the  use  of  language,  a  medium  almost 
as  spiritual  as  his  thought.  Those  who  do  not  produce  but  enjoy  works 
of  art  should  expect  from  them  uplifting  of  soul.  With  pure  enjoy- 
ment may  go  some  critical  analysis,  which  has  its  place  ;  yet  the  object 
of  art  is  not  that  it  may  be  critically  estimated,  but  that  it  may  hold  up 
ideals.    And  criticism  itself  is  superficial  unless  it  passes  beneath  tech- 
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nique  to  the  inner  motive  of  a  work  of  art.  The  question  whether  art, 
painting,  poetry,  and  romance,  have  to  do  with  morality  can  receive  but 
one  answer.  They  need  not  deal  with  moral  themes  as  their  subjects, 
but  must  appeal  to  the  totality  of  man's  powers,  and  therefore  to  moral 
character,  ^nd  to  the  totality  of  life,  which  often  appears  in  moral  situa- 
tions. 

Music  is  addressed,  it  is  now  agreed,  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to 
the  intellect.  It  supplies  emotional  excitement,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
enjoyed  in  moderation  lest  the  moral  tone  be  weakened.  When  it  is 
seen  that  nearly  all  lovers  of  music  are  in  danger  of  excessive  devotion 
to  the  art,  it  is  plain  that  the  true  ends  of  life  are  not  identical  with  the 
enjoyment  of  music,  which  should  take  its  place  and  be  kept  in  its  place 
as  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  moral  ideal.  In  order  that  the  many 
may  enjoy  music  some  must  make  it  a  business,  but  professional  musi- 
cians are  aware  that  they  are  in  much  danger  of  losing  vigor  of  charac- 
ter and  indeed  of  intellect,  if  not  of  losing  also  that  fineness  of  aesthetic 
feeling  without  which  their  music  can  have  no  "  soul."  If  music  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  lovers  of  it  only  as  a  recreation,  which  is  doubtless  its 
principal  use,  it  then  serves  as  a  refreshment  or  a  rest,  so  that  the  real 
purposes  of  life  may  be  more  successfully  accomplished.  All  amuse- 
ments fall  into  the  same  subordinate  place.  Men  and  women  do  not  lead 
a  certain  kind  of  life  in  order  that  they  may  amuse  themselves,  but  are 
amused  at  times  in  order  that  they  may  be  stronger  to  lead  a  worthy  life. 
Every  one  admits  that  the  right  and  wrong  of  amusements  can  be  de- 
cided only  in  relation  to  the  main  purpose  which  determines  the  busi- 
ness of  one's  life. 

The  political  arena  offers  to  men  of  superior  talents  an  inviting  field 
of  effort.  But  they  should  enter  it  with  settled  convictions  in  respect  to 
their  own  worth  and  in  respect  to  the  worth  and  welfare  of  men  who 
make  up  the  nation.  To  gain  a  passing  notoriety  is  unworthy.  The 
political  aspirant  reflects  the  correctness  of  the  public  judgment  that  offi- 
cials should  render  service,  when  he  is  careful  to  profess  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  people.  He  knows  that  service  is  of  more  value  than  reputation, 
which  is  properly  earned  only  by  important  service.  The  object  of 
political  life  should  be  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society,  and  there  must 
therefore  be  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  ideal  of  society.  Public 
prosperity  should  promote  public  morals.  Prosperity  and  morality  to- 
gether open  the  way  for  individuals  to  realize  their  highest  worth  and 
true  welfare.  Unless  the  politician  has  such  objects  in  view  he  is  al- 
most certain  to  degrade  his  own  character  and  forfeit  self-respect.  The 
mere  publicity  and  excitement  of  political  life,  then,  do  not  demonstrate 
that  it  is  an  intrinsic  good.  The  character  of  the  man  and  the  service 
he  proposes  to  render  in  his  chosen  sphere  determine  the  use  of  the 
pursuit.  From  other  sources  he  gains  his  ideal  both  of  himself  and  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

We  have  followed  the  individual  into  these  several  pursuits  because 
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it  is  believed  by  many  and  argued  by  some  that  the  satisfaction  of  life 
may  be  found  in  these  directions.  The  industrial  enterprises  of  modern 
times,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  refinements  of  culture,  the 
cultivation  of  aesthetic  tastes,  the  enjoyment  of  classical  music,  the 
activity  and  publicity  of  politics,  offer  satisfactory  pursuits  to  the  in- 
dividual and,  it  is  argued,  must  promote  his  welfare ;  for  the  progress  of 
society  is  along  these  lines.  But  when  we  think  a  little,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  indiscriminate  engagement  in  these  pursuits  will  not  make  them 
means  of  good,  and  that  the  choice  of  them  at  the  dictate  of  tastes  or 
temperament  will  not  make  them  conducive  to  welfare.  To  be  proper 
pursuits  they  must  be  properly  used.  To  be  sources  of  real  satisfaction 
they  must  be  dominated  by  an  ulterior  aim.  They  must  be  means  to  an 
end.  If  the  individual  is  to  find  satisfaction  in  them,  it  must  be  accord- 
ing to  his  worth,  and  some  position  must  first  be  taken  concerning  those 
ends  of  life  in  the  realization  of  which  alone  he  can  be  satisfied.  The 
person  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  pursuit.  When  the  maxim  has 
been  quoted,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work,'*  one  is  re- 
minded, not  only  that  absorbing  occupation  is  better  than  idleness,  but 
also  that  appropriate  is  better  than  uncongenial  or  ill-adapted  occupation, 
and  thus  really  that  the  person  is  blessed  only  when  he  finds  the  occupa- 
tion which  promotes  the  true  ends  of  his  being.  Certainly,  from  the  pur- 
suit itself  one  cannot  learn  the  proper  aims  of  his  life.  But  while  a 
well-chosen  pursuit  gives  contentment,  for  it  is  a  means  to  the  right  end, 
it  is  only  a  means,  and  one  perceives  that  the  maxim  is  more  profound 
which  declares  that  "  the  man  is  above  his  work:  "  — 

"  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  '  work,'  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price  ; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice  : 

"  But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account  ; 
All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount." 
It  appears,  then,  even  before  the  Christian  conception  of  the  worth  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  is  examined,  that  the  pursuits  which  modern 
times  open  cannot  in  themselves  provide  intrinsic  good.  A  philosophy 
of  fife  must  be  adopted  before  it  can  be  known  what  outward  activities 
and  intellectual  employments  will  serve  the  supreme  purposes  of  the 
individual.  We  are  led  on  in  our  inquiry,  then,  to  ascertain  the  worth 
and  welfare  of  personality,  and  shall  perceive  that  Christianity  alone 
exalts  worth  and  promotes  welfare,  yet  by  means  of  the  pursuits  which 
invite  the  activities  of  men  in  modern  times. 
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II.  What  is  the  final  object  of  the  great  agencies  already  considered  ? 
What  is  the  function  in  society  of  those  departments  of  action  through 
which  nearly  all  energy  flows  ?  Work,  knowledge,  culture,  art,  politics, 
have,  for  their  final  object,  men.  Their  function  is  to  produce  improved 
personality.  When  a  buried  city  is  explored,  and  one  sees  all  the  signs 
of  throbbing  life, — implements  as  they  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man, seats  as  they  were  arranged  for  a  feast  or  for  a  spectacle,  —  and 
notes  the  point  to  which  the  useful  and  aesthetic  arts  had  advanced,  he 
knows  that  judgment  of  the  city  must  be  upon  the  persons  who  thronged 
its  streets  and  palaces,  and  in  view  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  princes,  the 
condition  of  slaves,  the  position  of  women,  and  in  general  the  simplicity 
or  effeminacy,  the  moral  health  or  corruption,  of  the  people.  Granting 
that  the  improvement  effected  by  that  city  and  by  similar  cities  in  respect 
to  arts  and  sciences  was  handed  on  to  the  following  period  of  antiquity, 
still  the  value  of  the  legacy  would  be  judged  in  turn  by  the  quality  of 
social  and  personal  life  to  which  it  was  made  tributary,  and  so  the  entire 
development  of  an  ancient  civilization  must  be  judged.  When  a  future 
generation  looks  back  on  the  appliances  and  activities  of  this  century,  — 
its  railroads,  factories,  residences,  literature,  galleries,  orchestras,  and 
legislatures,  —  judgment  will  be  passed  on  the  product  rather  than  on 
the  mechanism,  and  the  product  is  national  and  individual  character. 
Granting  that  the  mechanism  of  to-day  is  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a 
superior  mechanism,  so  that  by  reason  of  what  is  done  now  there  will 
follow  swifter  locomotion,  finer  fabrics,  statelier  houses,  nobler  literature, 
more  splendid  galleries,  more  magnificent  orchestras,  and  wiser  legisla- 
tures, —  still,  the  value  of  the  later  result  will  be  judged  by  the  character 
of  the  men  who  can  travel  more  swiftly,  live  more  luxuriously,  gain  a 
finer  culture,  and  appreciate  a  purer  art. 

Then,  how,  in  a  given  period,  is  character  or  personality  to  be  esti- 
mated ?  By  man's  absolute  worth,  in  accordance  with  which  he  is  an  end 
to  be  served,  never  a  means  to  be  used,  and  by  adopting  moral  and  reli- 
gious aims  through  which  he  has  blessedness,  which  is  superior  to  mere 
happiness.  If  the  individual  has  not  absolute  worth  as  an  immortal 
being,  and  has  no  higher  end  than  enjoyment,  not  only  is  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  he  attempts,  but  also  all  moral  sanctions,  all  intrinsic 
rights,  the  imperative  of  duty,  and  ultimately  all  social  coherence,  disap- 
pear. The  practical  philosophy  which  emerges  could  be  epitomized  in 
the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  French 
cooking,  delicious  music,  beautiful  paintings  and  statuary,  brilliant  wit, 
knowledge  of  nature  leading  to  atheism,  knowledge  of  men  leading  to 
pessimism,  the  joy  of  amassing  and  spending  colossal  fortunes,  and  of 
having  power  over  others,  —  with  these  the  palate  would  be  stimulated  in 
its  diversified  eating  and  drinking.  Life  would  be  given  up  to  enjoy- 
ment, with  only  such  maintenance  of  a  social  order  and  such  cooperation 
with  others  as  would  give  security  for  one's  own  delights.  To  be  sure, 
subjects  for  art  and  literature  would  become  sensual,  for  lofty  ideals 
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would  cease  to  exist,  and  power  over  men  and  over  nature  would  be  used 
chiefly  to  procure  delicacies  and  luxuries  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  so 
that,  after  all,  the  French  cooking  could  stand  as  representative  of  all  the 
pleasures.  Society  would  revert  towards  savagery.  Powerful  men  would 
be  despots,  the  rest  of  the  world  slaves. 

Christianity  alone  gives  the  ideal  of  the  individual's  worth  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  welfare.  We  have  portrayed  in  previous  articles  the 
Christian  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  which  is  set  before  society,  and 
have  shown  that  the  duty  one  owes  his  neighbors  is  determined  by  their 
worth  and  rights.  In  like  manner  the  duty  he  owes  himself  is  ascer- 
tained. His  worth  is  known  when  he  perceives  that  he  is  a  child  of  God 
and  destined  for  immortality.  His  welfare  and  duty  are  known  when 
he  perceives  that  the  social  ideal  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and 
that  he  is  to  seek  that  kingdom  under  the  law  of  love.  The  ideal  of 
character  is  made  distinct  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  the  kingdom  has 
already  developed  so  far  that  its  characteristics  are  familiar. 

Having  the  ideals  and  aims  of  Christianity  one  can  use  the  pursuits 
above  described  so  as  to  promote  those  high  objects.  His  industry  or 
business  may  give  largest  scope  for  the  development  of  his  own  Christian 
character,  and  may  also  afford  opportunity  for  rendering  needed  service. 
From  the  gains  of  business  he  may  directly  sustain  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  The  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  the  refinings  of  culture,  the 
appreciation  of  art  and  music,  may  all  be  made  tributary  to  a  Christian 
development  of  the  person  and  of  society.  Christianity  presents  learn- 
ing, culture,  and  art  as  gifts  to  be  used,  but  to  be  used  with  direction 
towards  a  worthy  end.  Even  the  gifts  of  rain  and  sunshine,  which  are 
bestowed  on  all,  must  be  guided  towards  an  object.  A  bed  of  pansies  or 
a  field  of  wheat  has  personality  in  it.  "  Behold  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  being  patient  over  it,  until  it  receive 
the  early  and  latter  rain." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  industrial,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  political  pursuits  are  indispensable  to  social  progress,  therefore  en- 
gaging in  them  must  bring  good  to  the  individual.  The  right  aim  must 
be  brought  in  among  any  circumstances  to  make  the  use  of  them  right. 
This  or  that  person  may  get  nothing  but  moral  harm  out  of  an  occupa- 
tion. Apparent  success  may  debase,  as  well  as  exalt.  Social  forces  and 
conditions,  like  physical,  are  to  be  used  at  their  advantage  and  for  an 
end.  Whether  or  not  a  wind  is  favorable  depends  on  the  steering. 
Emerson's  mill-wheel,  to  be  turned  by  the  rising  and  receding  tide,  and 
thus  by  the  aid  of  the  moon,  must  be  rightly  adjusted  to  the  changing 
current.  If  it  is  submerged  in  the  waters  it  comes  to  a  standstill.  As 
the  wheel  must  be  partly  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  be  turned  by  the 
water,  so  man  must  be  partly  above  his  pursuit  in  order  to  get  power 
from  it  for  his  proper  work.  In  order  that  I  may  hitch  my  wagon  to  a 
star,  I  must  have  chosen  my  direction  and  must  be  sure  that  the  star  is 
going  my  way.    Great  social  forces,  strong  currents  of  culture,  and  gen- 
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eral  progress  may  sweep  one  against  the  breakers ;  only  by  intelligent 
navigation  can  one  be  brought  to  his  desired  haven.  Indispensable  con- 
ditions never  act  of  themselves,  and  seldom  act  alone.  No  one,  indeed, 
is  independent  of  circumstances.  He  is  in  the  material  and  social  world, 
whether  he  wills  or  not.  But  the  difference  between  using  circum- 
stances and  letting  circumstances  use  him  is  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  regard  to  the  principal  objects  of  life. 

Under  all  circumstances  Christianity  gives  a  distinct  and  worthy  aim. 
With  its  ideals  before  him  one  knows  how  to  choose  and  use  pursuits. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  aim  to  realize  immortal  worth  and  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  God  creates  antagonism  to  culture,  art,  amusements,  and 
some  of  the  legitimate  industries.  But  even  so  the  high  aim  is  kept  in 
view,  and  the  man  is  not  submerged  in  worldliness.  The  religious  aim 
sometimes  produces  indifference  to  all  that  is  secular.  Even  if  the  pur- 
suits by  which  livelihood  and  fortune,  or  by  which  cultivation  and  diver- 
sion are  obtained,  are  not  condemned,  they  are  so  far  as  possible  ignored. 
Time  devoted  to  work  is  grudged,  and  social  demands  are  reluctantly 
recognized  as  subtracting  so  much  energy  from  religious  purposes.  But 
even  so,  the  immortal  worth  of  the  individual  is  kept  distinct  before  the 
eyes  of  others.  It  is  the  wisdom,  however,  of  the  present  age  to  utilize 
secular  and  social  pursuits  to  the  advantage  of  character  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  risks  of  disproportionate  interest  in  occupation, 
studies,  social  pleasures  and  public  affairs  are  more  than  outweighed  by 
the  immense  gain  of  converting  business,  culture,  art,  and  legislation  into 
allies  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  society.  When  the  right  aim  is 
brought  into  all  callings  and  pursuits  they  promote  the  ends  which  they 
otherwise  threaten  to  frustrate.  Culture  and  aesthetic  taste  are  graceful, 
like  steam  floating  away  in  beautiful  shapes  as  it  rises  from  an  open 
boiler ;  they  become  mighty  forces  for  personality  and  for  society  when 
they  are  directed  into  channels  of  Christian  service,  like  steam  when  it 
is  imprisoned  and  guided. 

The  church  is  rapidly  learning  that  many  of  the  social  and  secular  con- 
ditions of  the  present  time  are  providential  arrangements  in  the  use  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  advanced.  It  is  a  losing  and  a  foolish 
battle  to  expend  energy  upon  the  attempt  to  force  outward  conditions 
into  forms  which  they  took  in  an  earlier  period,  so  that  amusements,  occu- 
pations, studies,  and  fashions  shall  have  the  simplicity  which  marked 
them  in  the  colonial,  the  Puritan,  or  even  the  apostolic  times.  In  some 
of  those  periods  society  was  not  as  far  nor  as  weU  advanced  as  now. 
What  is  admired  as  simplicity  was,  it  may  be,  mere  crudity.  Before  en- 
terprise had  brought  remote  countries  together  the  gospel  was  hindered 
by  lack  of  knowledge  and  of  interest  in  distant  peoples.  Culture,  art,  and 
learning  crowd  out  provincial  by  cosmopolitan  range  of  sympathy,  and 
have  affinity  with  the  world-wide  scope  of  the  gospel.  When  the  church 
has  expended  her  strength  on  preserving,  in  society,  business,  and  religion 
itself,  the  externals  of  the  past,  she  has  sadly  wasted  her  powers.  Her 
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wisdom  is  to  accept  those  existing  conditions  which  are  not  intrinsically- 
wrong,  and  within  them  to  do  her  service  for  man  and  society.  It  is  God's 
method  to  realize  progress  in  the  concrete  forms  of  actual  and  contempo- 
rary life.  He  does  not  allow  his  people  to  settle  down  contented  upon 
that  which  the  past  has  made  customary,  but  summons  them  to  go  forward 
into  the  ever-changing  present,  with  wakefulness  to  perceive  and  alertness 
to  seize  the  new  opportunity.  Those  who,  when  among  the  Greeks,  are, 
like  the  apostle,  intent  on  saving  some,  may  likewise  imitate  him  in  grace- 
ful adaptation,  and  may  encourage  Grecian  culture  instead  of  insisting 
upon  the  somewhat  ascetic  sternness  of  Judaism  or  the  crudity  of  bar- 
barian customs. 

The  religious  aim  alone  gives  the  golden  mean  between  conformity 
and  independence.  Society  opens  pursuits,  and  prescribes  a  fashion  of 
culture,  business,  and  amusement.  Without  a  definite  and  worthy  aim 
one  drifts  on  in  conformity,  doing  as  others  do,  and  loses  independence. 
He  begins  with  individuality,  is  unique  with  some  distinctive  originality 
of  his  own,  but  becomes  like  others  for  want  of  a  worthy  aim.  "  Born  as 
originals,"  says  Bishop  Martensen,  "  we  die  as  imitations."  The  Chris- 
tian man  practices  conformity  when  it  promotes  or  does  not  conflict  with 
his  worth  and  welfare  and  service,  but  has  a  standard  above  the  existing 
fashion  of  society  which  marks  out  the  course  of  a  quiet  independence. 
To  replace  slavish  conformity  by  such  an  independence,  is,  in  Scriptural 
language,  to  be  born  again,  to  put  off  the  old  man  and  to  put  on  the 
new  man.  It  is  the  radical  change  from  search  of  temporary  good  to 
pursuit  of  absolute  and  immortal  well-being.  For  many  persons  the 
moral  revolution  from  false  to  true  aims  consists,  not  in  forsaking  old 
and  choosing  new  pursuits,  but  simply  in  putting  accustomed  pursuits  out 
of  a  primary  into  a  secondary  place  among  the  great  interests  of  life. 

We  will  not  take  space  to  characterize  the  vagueness  of  personal  aims 
which  are  proposed  in  place  of  Christianity.  All  the  pursuits  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  commended  because,  in  one  way  or  another, 
they  promise  happiness.  But  happiness,  as  we  have  shown  in  previous 
discussions,  is  a  vague  object.  It  has  no  definite  standards  applicable  to 
all  men.  It  depends  on  the  person  more  than  on  the  pursuit.  It  must 
be  more  than  happiness  in  order  to  be  happiness.  Worthy  aims  must 
control,  and  happiness  must  be  incidental.  It  seldom  comes  by  seeking 
it.  When  the  ideal  of  welfare  becomes  so  distinct  it  is  narrow  and  sordid. 
One  who  puts  his  philosophy  of  life,  as  he  says,  into  a  nutshell  has  a  bad 
philosophy.  He  is  found  always  to  be  an  egoist,  a  selfish  lover  of  pleas- 
ure. His  very  altruism  is  egoistic.  The  substitutes  for  Christianity  — 
industrial,  aesthetic,  intellectual,  political  —  enforce  only  the  duty  of  seek- 
ing happiness  in  some  narrow,  selfish  way.  The  gospel  of  recreation, 
the  gospel  of  culture,  the  gospel  of  work,  make  the  search  after  happi- 
ness imperative.  But  can  one  seriously  doubt  which  side  of  the  antithe- 
sis he  ought  to  choose  when  he  is  comparing  the  duty  of  happiness  with 
the  happiness  of  duty  ?    For,  after  all,  if  without  the  religious  aim  one 
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seeks  in  pleasure,  learning,  art,  enterprise,  leadership,  the  satisfaction  of 
life  according  to  its  worth,  he  must  agree  to  the  reflections  of  Faust  as 
he  soliloquizes  in  his  laboratory,  he  must  echo  the  wise  man's  refrain  of 
"  vanity  of  vanities,"  he  must  come  into  sympathy  with  pessimistic  theo- 
ries, and  must  be  agnostic  concerning  God,  immortality,  and  the  ends 
which  society  should  realize. 

Spheres  of  action  and  of  enjoyment  are  open,  indeed,  and  a  great  lib- 
erty is  offered  to  occupy  them.  But,  after  some  experiment  made,  one 
may  well  sigh  for  authority  and  direction.  What  ails  the  modern  age  is 
not  the  want  of  liberty,  but  the  want  of  authority.  Those  who,  being 
weary  of  trying  to  think  for  themselves,  turn  to  a  church  which  offers  to 
think  for  them ;  those  who,  like  Huxley,  wish  they  could  be  wound  up 
like  a  clock  and  warranted  to  go  right ;  those  who,  even  in  relinquishing 
their  old  faiths,  do  so  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  —  testify  to  the  need  of  an 
authoritative  standard  of  conduct  and  a  supreme  master  of  the  soul. 
Without  such  standards  and  leadership  unrest  cannot  be  removed,  nor 
welfare  correspond  to  worth.  A  satisfying  pursuit  must  secure  imperish- 
able results,  and  this  can  be  only  in  that  society  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  which  shall  not  pass  away. 

For  his  own  sake  one  must  work  for  men  in  love.  The  little  he  can 
do  has  its  own  value  because  it  enters  into  the  growths  of  that  society 
which  is  eternal,  but  its  most  direct  good  is  to  himself,  because  love  is 
the  law  of  a  true  life.  As  Mr.  Mallock  has  his  preacher  say,  it  is  "  more 
important  to  every  man  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  for  humanity  than 
it  can  be  to  humanity  that  any  man  should  do  his  utmost  for  it."  The 
mass  of  toiling  millions  is  so  great  that  the  greatest  men  can  do  but  lit- 
tle for  it ;  but  what  any  one  does  under  the  law  of  Christian  love,  being 
worthy  of  him,  secures  his  own  true  welfare.  The  cup  of  cold  water 
given  for  the  Master's  sake  does  not  lose  its  reward. 

Again  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  pursuits  which  prom- 
ise so  rich  returns,  that  man  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  his  work,  but 
to  realize  in  it  the  ideal  of  his  own  immortal  worth,  which  is  made  dis- 
tinct and  inspiring  under  the  gospel.  He  is  blessed  in  his  work  or  call- 
ing only  if  he  is  above  his  outward  work.  Let  us  listen  again  to  Brown- 
ing as  his  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  glorifies  the  metaphor  of  the  potter's  wheel 
into  the  philosophy  of  human  worth  and  use :  — 

"  Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure  : 
What  entered  into  thee, 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops  ;  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

"  He  fixed  thee  mid  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest: 
Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed. 
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"  Look  thou  not  down,  but  up  I 
To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash,  and  trumpet's  peal, 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow. 
The  Master's  lips  aglow  ! 

Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou  with  earth's  wheel  ? 

**  So  take  and  use  Thy  work, 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim  ! 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand  ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same.'* 


THE  "INDEPENDENT"  ON  FUTURE  PROBATION. 

The  New  York  "  Independent "  of  March  17  publishes  an  article  by 
Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  on  Future  Probation  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, which  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  lengthy  editorial  on  the  same 
general  subject.  Both  articles  are  characterized  by  marked  ability,  and 
by  a  dignified  and  serious  temper  befitting  the  importance  of  the  theme. 
Neither  of  these  writers  accepts  the  theory  of  a  future  probation  for  the 
heathen.  But  while  Professor  Fisher  argues  that  the  theory  is  permissi- 
ble, since  it  conflicts  with  no  evangelical  doctrine  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  entirely  harmless  even  in  relation  to  missions, 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  article  argues  that  the  theory  is  inadmissible 
because  destitute  of  Scriptural  support,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  because 
it  weakens  the  motives  to  missionary  effort  and  induces  a  false  security 
on  the  part  of  the  unconverted  in  Christendom.  Professor  Fisher's  ob- 
ject is  to  advocate  the  appointment  as  missionaries  of  those  who,  being 
otherwise  acceptable,  adopt  a  theory  of  future  probation  for  the  unen- 
lightened heathen.  The  object  of  the  editor  is  to  oppose  such  appoint- 
ment. 

The  space  devoted  in  a  single  issue  of  the  "  Independent "  to  this  sub- 
ject indicates,  probably,  a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  questions 
involved,  and  the  perception  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Christian  probation 
for  all  men  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  this  (as  we  believe)  the  longest  editorial  ever  published 
in  that  paper,  is  intended  to  dispose  of  the  vexatious  topic  once  and  for 
all,  and  to  silence  the  advocates  of  a  theory  which  is  there  represented  as 
unscriptural,  unevangelical,  absurd,  and  dangerous.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
thoroughness  and  calmness  of  the  discussion  are  in  refreshing  contrast 
with  the  spiteful  vituperation  of  recent  attacks  on  Andover  "specula- 
tors "  by  the  editor,  who  only  the  week  before  had  ranked  the  professors 
of  Andover  Seminary  with  absconding  defaulters  and  the  inmates  of 
prisons. 
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We  have  now  refrained  for  more  than  a  year  from  discussions  of 
future  probation,  except  as  our  pleadings  for  the  appointment  of  certain 
men  as  missionaries  have  involved  incidental  allusion  to  it.  The  theory 
has  not  been  "  vehemently  urged  "  by  us,  for  since  our  first  statement  of 
it  we  have  done  little  more  than  to  claim  the  right  of  ourselves  and 
of  others  to  hold  it.  The  vehemence,  we  think,  has  been  in  the  opposition, 
by  which,  much  more  than  by  our  support,  prominence  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  hypothesis.  We  introduce  the  subject  again,  not,  if  we  correctly 
understand  our  motives,  to  defend  our  own  theory  against  a  vigorous  at- 
tack, but  because  an  alternative  theory  is  proposed  which  requires  con- 
sideration, and  because  a  conception  of  Christianity  is  presented  with 
which  we  find  it  impossible  to  be  satisfied.  An  opportunity  is  thus 
offered  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all  men, 
although  it  is  not  free  from  some  difficulties,  is  associated  with  correct 
views  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  We  are  ready  to  accept  any  other  theory  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  heathen,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  more  consonant  with  the  in- 
trinsic character  of  the  gospel  than  that  theory  which  from  the  first  we 
have  held  provisionally,  and  not  dogmatically.  We  trust  we  are  not  so 
committed  to  our  theory  that  we  should  feel  constrained  to  defend  it  at 
all  hazards  and  to  attack  every  alternative  theory.  Thus  far  we  have 
merely  held  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all  men  has 
more  reasons  in  its  favor  and  fewer  objections  against  it  than  any  other 
hypothesis  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  tendency  to  theorize  on  this  subject  proceeds  from  two  considera- 
tions :  One  is  the  opinion  generally  held,  until  quite  recently,  that  sinners 
can  be  saved  only  by  faith  in  Christ ;  the  other,  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sinners  die  without  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  conclusion  was 
accepted  for  a  long  time  without  much  question,  that  the  heathen,  with 
few  exceptions,  pass  at  death  into  everlasting  perdition.  This  conclusion, 
as  Professor  Fisher  shows,  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned.  "  In  this 
judgment,"  he  says,  "  that  numerous  heathen,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  are  saved,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  concurrence. 
Against  it  we  hear  no  protest." 

A  theory  which  is  stated  by  Professor  Fisher,  and  defended  at  length 
in  the  editorial  article,  is,  that  sinners,  at  least  among  the  heathen,  can 
be  saved  without  faith  in  Christ.  There  may  be  such  "tempters  of 
heart  —  penitence  for  sin,  etc.,  —  that  God  mercifully,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Atonement,  extends  pardon.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  preparation 
of  heart  to  receive  Christ  if  He  were  only  known."  The  editor  explains 
the  theory  in  substantially  the  same  terms  :  "  What  is  needed,  then,  on 
his  (man's)  part  to  bring  him  again  into  fellowship  with  God  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  temper  which  he  has  lost,  the  germ  of  which  is 
reverent  submission,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  being  always  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  What  is  needed  on  God's  part  is  that  stupendous  and  gracious 
provision  which  is  known  as  the  Atonement,  in  consequence  of  which 
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men  turning  to  Him  are  treated  by  Him  as  if  they  had  not  departed 
from  Him,  while  the  universal  moral  order,  otherwise  threatened  by  such 
Divine  remission  of  sins,  is  sustained."  Professor  Fisher  admits  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  definite  proof-texts  for  this  hypothesis,  that  Paul's 
teaching  seems  to  exclude  it,  since  he  appears  to  hold  that  faith  in  Christ 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  the  only  argument  for  it  is  that  it  is 
"  consonant  with  the  character  of  God  and  the  genius  of  the  gospel." 
He  characterizes  it  as  "  an  extra-Biblical  opinion,  depending  for  support 
mainly  on  views  taken  of  the  spirit  and  drift  of  the  gospel."  He  there- 
fore holds  it  as  a  permissible  opinion  on  a  difficult  problem.  The  editor 
goes  farther,  and  argues  that  all  men  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  God 
to  bring  them  into  this  temper  of  reverent  submission,  that  nature  gives 
enough  knowledge  of  God  for  salvation  from  sin,  that  conscience  is 
adequate,  that  Judaism  was  adequate,  and,  of  course,  that  the  gospel  is 
adequate.  These  revelations  are  not  equally  clear,  but  any  of  them  is 
sufficient  for  salvation.  "  The  one  thing  plainly  appearing  is  that  the 
Divine  influence,  in  whatsoever  measure  exerted,  under  heathenism,  Ju- 
daism, or  Christianity,  works  consistently  toward  the  production  of  that 
temper  in  men  which  will  lead  them  to  God  in  submission  and  worship." 
The  theory  is  given  completeness  by  the  supposition  that  at  the  moment 
of  death  Christ  is  revealed  to  men  in  his  glory,  and  that  the  vision  gives 
permanence  to  the  character  already  established,  that  he  is  "  welcomed  or 
repelled  according  to  tendencies  here  established."  It  is  even  claimed 
that  no  one  seriously  doubts  that  according  to  the  general  evangelical 
conviction  such  vision  of  Christ  is  given  and  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
theory  is  explained  with  felicity  of  style,  the  impression  of  nature  in  its 
shining  vastness  "  and  "  calm  majesty  "  is  described  with  much  beauty 
of  thought,  and  the  accusations  of  conscience  creating  the  penances, 
sacrifices,  priesthoods,  and  shrines  of  the  religions  of  the  world  are  graph- 
ically depicted.  This  hypothesis  is  presented  as  practically  the  only 
tenable  theory  relative  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  in  Christ.  Unless  the  problem  is  considered  insoluble,  and 
if  the  heathen  can  have  no  opportunity  except  in  this  life,  then  we  are 
to  understand  that  all  must  accept  the  "implicit  faith"  theory.  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  accepts  it  because,  on  the  whole,  he  finds  it  more  satisfac- 
tory to  him  than  other  theories,  but  he  would  not  impose  it  on  others. 
The  "  Independent  "  would  apparently  prescribe  this  opinion  to  all  who 
do  not  take  refuge  in  agnosticism,  and  we  are  not  sure  it  would  allow  that 
refuge. 

A  theory  which  is  adopted  by  so  able  thinkers  cannot  be  destitute  of 
support.  Indeed,  if  personal  authority  could  be  decisive,  we  should  be 
glad  to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  seem  so  competent  to  judge. 
We  have  endeavored,  therefore,  to  estimate  at  their  full  value  the  reasons 
which  favor  this  view. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  professing  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God  in 
condemning  all  men  who  die  in  their  sins.    If  it  is  possible  that  even 
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under  the  light  of  nature  men  can  submit  to  God,  then  all  who  do  not  so 
submit  are  guilty  before  him,  and  may  justly  be  condemned  and  pun- 
ished. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  larger  hope  for  those  who  do  have 
the  gospel.  Many  who  are  not  the  avowed  disciples  of  Christ  may,  un- 
consciously, under  the  influences  of  the  gospel,  have  that  temper  or  dis- 
position which  is  really  Christian  and  which  will  come  into  exercise  when 
Christ  is  more  clearly  known.  This  argument  is  urged  in  its  favor  by 
the  editorial  writer  in  the  "  Independent."  The  advocates  of  future  pro- 
bation would  assent  to  this  view,  since  the  problem  on  which  that  theory 
throws  light  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  not  brought  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  gospel,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  theory  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  most  of  such  virtue  as  is 
found  anywhere,  and  of  holding  that  God  will  not  condemn  men  of  good 
moral  disposition  and  humbleness  of  mind. 

Its  principal  advantage  is  that  it  makes  the  earthly  life  decisive  of  the 
eternal  destinies  of  men,  and  avoids  all  those  evils  which  may  accom- 
pany theories  of  probation  after  death.  This  consideration  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  many  that  they  prefer  to  adopt  any  theory,  however  inade- 
quately supported,  which  precludes  future  probation,  rather  than  a  theory, 
however  reasonable,  which  encourages  belief  in  opportunity  of  salvation 
after  death. 

But  the  theory  is  confronted  by  certain  facts  and  considerations  which 
cannot  be  ignored  and  which  must  be  estimated  before  the  theory  can  be 
accepted. 

It  certainly  lacks  direct  Scriptural  support.  We  would  not  make  the 
absence  of  specific  passages  supporting  the  view  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  adopting  it.  But  an  objection  which  is  urged  as  fatal  to  the  theory 
of  a  universal  Christian  probation  must  be  equally  cogent  against  any 
theory.  Paul  affirms,  indeed,  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  in  the  works  of  His  hands,  so  that  idolatrous  nations  are  inexcus- 
able. But  he  is  arguing  that  all  men,  now  they  have  sinned,  are  incapa- 
ble, by  the  light  of  nature,  of  saving  themselves,  and  have  hope  only  in 
Christ.  The  representation  of  judgment,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  gives  no  clear  intimation  that  at  that  time  any  will  be  present 
who  have  not  had  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  does  teach  plainly  that  men 
often  serve  Christ  without  knowing  that  they  do  so,  and  that  the  luudest 
professions  are  worthless  in  the  absence  of  the  Christian  character  and 
spirit.  The  passage  can  hardly  be  understood  to  mean  that  only  those 
who  never  heard  of  Christ  are  saved,  yet  all  on  the  right  hand  are  des- 
cribed in  the  same  way  and  as  uttering  the  same  surprised  questions.  In- 
deed, few  passages  have  been  more  variously  interpreted.  No  other 
passages  are  claimed  in  support  of  the  theory.  Professor  Fisher  admits 
that  it  has  even  less  direct  Scriptural  evidence  than  the  doctrine  of  infant 
salvation,  for  which  he  cites  only  the  description  of  Christ  blessing  little 
children. 
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The  language  of  the  editor  in  which  he  criticizes  the  theory  of  univer* 
sal  Christian  probation  may  be  used,  substituting  his  view,  against  the  hy- 
pothesis he  advocates  :  '  It  seems  to  us  a  peremptory  argument  against 
it  that  even  its  advocates  find  only  such  faint  and  fragmentary  traces  of 
it  in  all  the  New  Testament.  If  the  Master  knew  that  men  could  be 
saved  by  a  humble  and  teachable  temper  of  heart,  it  seems  incredible 
that  He  should  not  have  made  it  part  of  his  teaching,  instead  of  declar- 
ing that  no  man  comes  to  the  Father  but  by  Him.  If  Paul  or  John  knew 
anything  about  it,  it  certainly  was  a  bold  economy  of  truth  not  to  state 
it.  If  Peter  referred  to  it,  it  is  amazing  that  he  did  it  so  enigmatically, 
and  tliat  he  declared  concerning  Christ  that  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  amongst  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  The  fact  of  sal- 
vation without  any  knowledge  of  Christ  has  such  infinite  significance  and 
is  so  related  to  man  on  the  one  hand  and  to  God  on  the  other,  that  we 
should  certainly  expect  it  to  stand  commanding  and  resplendent  on  the 
front  of  Scripture,  and  not  to  be  concealed,  like  an  angel  hidden  in  a 
windowless  closet,  in  the  most  obscure  verse  of  all  the  Bible.' 

We  do  not  find  the  passages  in  Peter  the  most  obscure  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  some  of  the  interpretations  which  are  obscure.  We  can,  therefore, 
use  the  objection  from  lack  of  definite  Scriptural  support  with  as  much 
pertinence  against  the  submissive-temper-of-mind  theory  as  the  "Inde- 
pendent "  puts  into  it  against  the  future-probation  theory. 

We  do  not,  however,  consider  this  objection  a  serious  one.  We  prefer 
to  inquire  if  the  theory  is  consonant  with  the  character  of  God  and  with 
the  spirit  and  drift  of  the  gospel.  If  it  is,  we  should  accept  it,  just  as 
for  similar  reasons  we  accept  the  doctrines  of  Infant  Salvation,  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  Lord's  Day.  But  the  most  serious  difficulty  we  find  is,  that 
the  theory  seems  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  encourages  a  large  hope  for  sinful  men. 

It  practically  ignores  the  corrupting  influence  of  sin,  and  the  moral 
helplessness  which  sin  produces.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  then,  under  ob- 
scure revelations,  he  might  have  the  right  temper  of  heart.  We  could 
imagine  some  portions  of  the  human  race  under  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
conscience  only,  some  under  Judaism,  some  under  Christianity,  and  all 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  God  which  should  be  preparatory  to  a  higher 
knowledge.  But  here  is  the  tremendous  fact  of  sin,  the  fact  which  con- 
fronted Paul,  the  fact  which  confronts  us  to-day  as  we  look  out  on  the 
heathen  world.  All  men  are  in  the  bondage  of  sin.  If  any  are  deliv- 
ered from  it  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  they  are  so 
few  that  the  dark  problem  is  unrelieved  and  unsolved.  Men,  as  they 
are,  are  saved  in  any  real  sense  and  in  appreciable  numbers  only  by 
Christ.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  turn  to  God  even 
in  their  sins  and  without  the  gospel,  and  this  possibility  may  perhaps  vin- 
dicate the  justice  of  God  in  condemning  them  for  remaining  in  their  sins. 
But  the  testimony  is  overwhelming  that  the  masses  of  heathen  are  cor- 
rupt, and  that  they  show  no  signs  of  reverent  submission  to  God.  It 
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may  be  true  that  missionaries  not  infrequently  report  heathen  as  truly  de- 
siring and  searching  for  God,  as  the  editorial  article  affirms  ;  but  the  re- 
port always  is  that  these  are  isolated  exceptions,  so  that  there  are  few  if 
any  more  cases  reported  than  there  are  missionaries  reporting.  Then,  even 
if  the  justice  of  God  is  vindicated,  are  his  Fatherhood  and  love  vindi- 
cated ?  Will  He  allow  millions  of  his  children,  whom  He  loves,  to  go 
down  to  eternal  perdition  without  giving  them  that  gospel  which  alone 
has  proved  effective  in  renewing  men  in  any  appreciable  numbers  ?  Ad- 
mitting all  the  instances  which  will  be  claimed,  we  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  implicit-faith  theory  condemns  the  masses  of  heathendom  to 
everlasting  death.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  great  multitudes  of 
heathen  are  so  brought  to  the  love  of  holiness  that  only  the  vision  of 
Christ  is  needed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  holy  character.  We  find  a 
difficulty,  then,  with  this  theory  because  it  rests  on  a  bare  possibility,  sel- 
dom realized,  which  saves  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  the  unrepent- 
ant, but  fails  entirely  to  vindicate  his  Fatherhood,  since  He  gives  to  only 
a  fraction  of  the  race,  thus  far,  the  truth  which  has  any  wide  effect  for 
salvation. 

The  theory  also  labors  in  attempting  to  find  a  sufficient  motive  for 
salvation  in  nature  and  conscience.  This  we  have  already  indicated  in 
the  observation  offered  above,  that  the  bondage  of  sin  is  ignored.  The 
moral  development  of  men  might  advance  under  obscure  revelations  of 
God,  if  man  were  not  a  sinner.  But  the  motives  prove  to  be  inadequate 
for  actual  men  who  are  sinners. 

And  we  are  still  more  perplexed  by  the  representations  of  Christianity 
itself  which  minimize  it  as  a  motive  power  to  bring  men  to  God,  and  lay 
principal  stress  on  it  as  an  arrangement  by  which  God  can  pardon  the 
penitent  without  endangering  the  universal  moral  order.  We  should 
agree  with  the  opinion  that  God's  willingness  and  even  his  power  to  par- 
don sinners  is  in  consequence  of  the  Atonement.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
God's  relation  to  men,  even  in  the  obscure  revelations  He  makes,  are 
other  than  they  would  be  but  for  his  purposes  of  love  in  Christ.  That  is, 
all  his  dealings  with  men  are  in  accordance  with  his  character,  and  not 
contrary  to  it.  It  is  not  impossible,  we  cheerfully  agi'ee,  for  God  to  par- 
don the  sin  of  those  who  repent.  He  is  able  to  pardon  all  who  repent 
because  He  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  because  He  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  Son  to  die  for  it  and  in  it.  But 
are  the  difficulties  of  our  problem  removed  when  it  is  seen  that  on  God's 
part,  by  reason  of  atonement,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  forgiveness  ? 
Is  not  the  real  difficulty  this,  that  men  without  the  gospel  do  not  repent, 
and  that  they  do  not  repent  because  the  efficient  motives  are  absent  ?  Is 
not  the  knowledge  of  God's  love  in  Christ,  of  God  as  seeking  men  by 
the  love  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  —  the  knowledge  that  God  in  Christ  is  a 
reconciled  God  —  the  motive  which  can  induce  repentance  and  lead  men 
in  reverent  submission  to  God  ?  The  gospel  saves  men  because  it  reveals 
God  to  them  as  the  God  of  love,  and  not  merely  or  chiefly  because  it  re- 
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moves  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  forgiveness  on  God's  part.  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  —  the  universal 
moral  order  may  not  be  threatened  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? —  whoso- 
ever helieveth  on  Hitn  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  Nature 
and  conscience  reveal  God  to  sinners  as  the  God  of  judgment,  whom  they 
fear.  The  gospel  reveals  Him  as  the  God  of  forgiving  love,  to  whom 
they  may  go  in  penitence  and  trust.  The  Atonement  is  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  pardon  of  sins,  but  so  is  repentance.  God  cannot  par- 
don unless  there  is  repentance.  The  obstacles  on  God's  part  are  re- 
moved, it  may  be  granted,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  but  the  obstacles  on 
man's  part  are  not  removed  unless  he  has  knowledge  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ.  If  a  man  who  is  penitent  fears  that  God  cannot  forgive 
him  he  may  be  pointed  to  Christ  crucified ;  but  how  without  the  influence 
of  the  gospel  and  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  he  to  become  peni- 
tent ?  Paul  does  not  say  that  when  Gentiles  have  the  penitent  temper 
they  will  be  pardoned  because  it  is  consistent  for  God,  on  the  ground 
of  atonement,  to  forgive.  He  says,  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How,  then,  shall  they  call  on  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  We  cannot  linger  to  discuss  the  theory 
of  atonement  and  salvation  presented.  We  should  argue  that  the  God- 
ward  and  manward  relations  of  it  cannot  be  separated,  that  its  value  for 
God  largely  consists  in  its  power  as  a  motive  to  repentance,  that  the 
Atonement  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  his  sin- 
ful child,  rather  than  with  the  maintenance  of  a  "universal  moral 
order;"  but  we  must  content  ourselves  now  with  showing  that  the  gospel 
which  reveals  God  in  Christ  seeking  men  is  the  great  motive  power  to 
bring  men  in  penitence  to  God.  It  seems  to  us  a  fanciful  notion  that 
men  are  saved  by  means  of  a  gospel  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge 
whatever.  That  is  not  God's  way.  He  brings  men  back  to  Him  by  re- 
vealing himself  to  them  in  his  real  character.  Othep  religions  and  the 
light  of  nature  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Christianity,  as  if  they  dif- 
fered from  it  only  in  degree.  They  contain  some  truth,  but  have  no 
saving  power.  They  incite  men  to  seek  after  God  and  are,  therefore,  in 
sharpest  contrast  with  Christianity,  which  reveals  God  seeking  men,  and 
making  knovm  to  them  his  real  character. 

We  have  difficulty  in  accepting  the  theory,  also,  because  it  represents 
the  vision  of  Christ  at  death  as  a  mere  testing  of  character,  as  if,  when 
Christ  is  seen,  every  one  shows  what  He  really  is,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  development  of  character  which  has  been  already  determined. 
This  phase  of  the  theory  seems  to  have  been  introduced  because  it  is  so 
obvious  that  there  must  be  knowledge  of  Christ  in  order  to  holiness,  and 
that  all  the  germs  of  penitence  and  the  tempers  of  heart  conceivable 
could  never  bring  men  to  their  true  estate  apart  from  union  with  Christ. 
But  the  vision  of  Christ  at  death  is  represented  as  a  testing  rather  than 
a  motive  power,  in  order  to  confine  the  work  of  salvation  rigidly  to  this 
life.    We  will  not  deny  that  a  clear  vision  of  Christ  is  given  to  all  men 
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at  death,  although  no  Scripture  can  be  cited  to  prove  that  death  is  so  sud- 
den an  illumination,  and  no  cogent  reason  can  be  adduced  to  show  that 
spiritual  knowledge  is  given  to  all  men  when  they  die,  in  a  flash,  rather 
than  gradually  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  believe  that  the  vision 
is  only  a  testing  and  a  judgment.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  not  so 
learned  Christ. 

The  objections  to  the  theory,  then,  are  so  serious  that  we  are  not  per- 
suaded to  accept  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  consonant  with  the 
spirit  and  drift  of  the  gospel,  but  rather  an  ingenious  attempt  to  construct 
an  hypothesis  under  which  it  can  be  shown  that  men  may  be  saved  in 
this  life  without  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  At  the  best  it  establishes  a 
possibility.  It  does  not  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  masses  of  heathendom  are  left  without  the  motives  which  alone 
have  proved  sufficient  in  any  appreciable  degree  for  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual renewal  of  men.  It  attributes  to  nature  and  conscience  a  redeem- 
ing power  which  they  are  not  found  to  possess  for  actual  sinners.  And 
it  reduces  the  significance  of  the  gospel,  by  making  it  a  governmental 
arrangement  rather  than  the  motive  and  power  of  a  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion, by  representing  that  its  benefits  may  be  obtained  without  knowledge 
of  it,  and  by  separating  it  thus  from  character  and  life. 

We  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a  dangerous  theory,  except  so  far  as  it 
gives  an  inadequate  conception  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  believe  it 
would  discourage  efforts  for  the  heathen,  for  the  reason  that  it  deals  only 
with  exceptional  conditions.  But  if  many  are  saved  without  the  gos- 
pel, as  the  advocates  of  the  theory  profess  to  believe,  the  motive  to  mis- 
sions would  be  weakened.  If  great  multitudes,  if  numerous  heathen  are 
saved  without  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  heathen  nations 
as  they  are  ;  for  Christianity  has  saved  comparatively  few.  If  only  a  very 
few,  as  we  believe,  are  renewed  without  the  gospel,  the  problem  is  not 
solved  ;  for  the  very  question  is  how  God  can  leave  the  mass  to  perish. 
If  many,  as  the  advocates  of  the  theory  claim,  are  renewed  without  the 
gospel,  the  theory  "  cuts  the  nerve  of  missions ;  "  for  the  gospel  is  not 
urgently  needed.  The  theory  may  also  lead  men  in  Christendom  to 
depend  on  tempers  of  heart  rather  than  on  faith  in  Christ.  In  a  word, 
this  theory  is  open  to  ali  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the 
universality  of  Christian  probation,  and  lacks  that  support  from  the 
spirit  and  drift  of  the  gospel  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation 
claims. 

The  reasons  we  have  formerly  urged  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that 
those  who  do  not  know  Christ  in  this  life  will  know  him  after  death  are 
very  weip^hty  and  need  only,  after  the  preceding  observations,  to  be 
enumerated. 

The  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  whole  world  is  lying  in  wickedness,  as 
Paul  taught  and  as  the  church  has  always  believed. 

It  finds  that  under  nature  and  conscience  men  are  not  being  saved  in 
any  considerable  numbers. 
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It  finds  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  the  only  motives  and  influences  under 
which  men  are  actually  renewed. 

It  finds  that  the  gospel  has  a  universal  character.  Christ  died  for  the 
world  ;  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  was  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  reached  that  those  who  do  not  hear  of  the 
gospel  in  this  life  will  probably  have  knowledge  of  it  in  another  life. 
With  our  present  knowledge,  which  we  admit  is  limited,  it  is  not  intelli- 
gible how  otherwise  the  gospel  is  of  universal  application. 

With  this  theory  agrees  the  constant  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  Christ  is  to  judge  the  world,  that  is,  that  the  final  judgment  is  to  be 
a  Christian  judgment.  Christ  will  not,  we  believe,  judge  multitudes  of 
men  who  never  know  him  till  they  know  him  as  their  judge.  Our  belief 
is,  that  whether  or  not  it  is  just  to  condemn  men  who  have  not  known 
God  in  Christ,  as  matter  of  fact  no  one  will  be  hopelessly  condemned 
who  has  not  heard  of  Christ. 

The  theory  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  drift  of  the  gospel, 
in  maintaining  the  universality  of  the  gospel  and  the  universality  of 
Christian  judgment.  It  is  supported,  thus,  by  the  tenor  of  Scripture,  if 
not  by  specific  passages,  although  passages  are  not  wanting  which  harmo- 
nize with  it.  It  is  enough  in  accepting,  provisionally,  a  given  solution  of 
a  perplexing  problem  that  no  Scripture  can  be  cited  against  it.  Profes- 
sor Fisher  says  that  the  only  passage  employed  to  oppose  the  theory  does 
not  apply  to  it,  and  the  editorial  article  refrains  from  the  citation  of  a 
single  opposing  text.  But  it  is  urged  that  we  might  expect  Scripture  to 
be  explicit  and  unmistakable  if  there  is  opportunity  for  salvation  after 
death.  We  are  content  to  reply,  that  if  Scripture  were  "  commanding 
and  resplendent "  on  the  subject  there  would  be  no  discussion,  for  there 
would  be  no  problem  ;  that  Scripture  is  nowhere  "  commanding  and  re- 
splendent "  in  teaching  that  men  can  be  saved  without  knowledge  of 
Christ ;  and,  in  general,  concerning  all  questions  which  are  not  directly 
answered  in  the  Bible,  if  we  are  to  think  at  all,  we  must  reason  and 
conclude  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  gospel  as 
they  reveal  the  character  of  God. 

The  objection  is  urged  that  if  efforts  are  now  going  forward  in  the 
intermediate  state  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  New  Testament 
would  encourage  praying  for  the  dead,  but  it  nowhere  hints  that  such 
prayer  should  be  offered.  The  assumption  on  which  this  discussion 
proceeds  sets  aside  the  objection.  Directions  to  pray  for  the  dead  would 
not  be  intelligible  unless  it  were  plainly  taught  that  for  some  there 
is  probation  after  death.  Such  directions  would  make  an  unmistakable 
doctrine  of  Scripture  of  that  which  we  must  now  consider  only  a  reason- 
able hypothesis.  The  objection  really  says,  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture  for  this  reason,  —  that  it  is  not  plainly  taught. 

But  it  is  not  likely,  even  if  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  Christian  pro- 
bation is  correct,  that  men  in  this  life  would  be  urged  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  because  in  Scripture  our  prayers  are  associated  with  our  efforts, 
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and  the  dead  are  out  of  reach  of  our  influence.  Effort  and  prayer  are 
concentrated  on  present  conditions.  It  would  not  be  consonant  with  the 
gospel  to  enjoin  prayers  for  generations  yet  unborn,  but  theoretically 
there  is  no  reason  why  prayer  should  not  be  efficacious  in  their  behalf. 
It  is  not  meant  that  we  should  be  chiefly  engrossed  with  affairs  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  bear  an  active  part.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
consonant  with  the  gospel  to  push  an  hypothesis  of  probation  for  classes 
we  cannot  reach  into  the  front  of  preaching  or  discussion,  and  to  make 
it  essential  that  one  should  or  should  not  accept  it. 

The  only  argument  against  the  theory  is  the  fear,  which  is  worthy  of 
all  respect,  that  it  may  weaken  the  motive  of  missions  and  induce  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  some  who  do  have  the  gospel.  As  to  the  first  re- 
sult, it  has  not  as  yet  appeared ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  ar- 
dent supporters  of  the  missionary  service  accept  the  hypothesis.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  the  future  life  would  be  more  favorable  than  the  pres- 
ent for  accepting  Christ,  while  there  would  be  the  disadvantage  of  hab- 
its formed  during  a  life  of  sin ;  and  no  one  can  be  so  positive  that  there 
is  opportunity  of  salvation  after  death  as  to  trust  all  men  to  the  possibil- 
ity. The  indifference  of  Universalists  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
is  not  in  point ;  for  they  are  perfectly  confident  that  all  men  will  be  saved, 
and  they  look  on  punishment  as  remedial.  In  justice  to  that  denomina- 
tion it  should  also  be  said  that,  as  we  are  informed,  active  measures  are 
on  foot  to  organize  a  foreign  missionary  society,  and  that  three  young 
men  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  work. 

As  for  the  misuse  of  the  theory  by  the  unconverted  in  Christian  lands, 
it  should  be  said  that  no  theory  of  a  second  probation  is  held,  but  only  of 
a  Christian  probation ;  and  it  is  due  chiefly  to  persistent  misrepresen- 
tation by  some  opponents  of  the  theory  that  a  wrong  impression  has  gone 
abroad.  Those  who  use  the  theory  for  their  security  are  condemned  out 
of  their  own  mouths ;  for  the  hypothesis  is,  that  there  may  be  a  future  pro- 
bation only  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  gospel  here.  Men  are  no  more 
likely  to  make  an  excuse  of  this  theory  than  they  are  to  seize  on  other 
pretexts  for  deferring  repentance. 

But  as  against  these  dangers  is  the  greater  danger  of  driving  men  into 
unbelief  by  representing  God  as  an  arbitrary  being,  who  deals  unequally 
with  his  children,  and  who  sends  multitudes  to  destruction  without  giving 
them  the  gospel  by  which  alone  they  can  be  saved.  We  are  confident 
that  a  large  part  of  current  unbelief  is  due  to  just  such  representations 
of  the  character  of  God.  We  know  that  men,  unvexed  by  theological 
assumptions,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  God  will  not  withhold  from 
the  degraded  heathen  the  knowledge  He  gives  to  the  Christian  nations. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Independent,"  and  this  is  the  only  trivial  paragraph 
in  his  article,  advises  us  to  adopt  a  more  sweeping  theory  if  we  wish 
relief  for  our  burdened  spirits.  He  asks  why  we  do  not  adopt  either 
the  denial  of  essential  evilness  in  sin,  or  the  theory  of  ultimate  salva- 
tion for  all,  intimating  that  on  either  of  those  suppositions  all  difficulties 
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disappear.  We  reject  those  theories  because  they  are  based  on  erroneous 
views  of  character  and  responsibility,  because  they  are  unethical  theories, 
and  for  various  reasons  besides.  And  the  use  of  the  theory  of  future  pro- 
bation is  not  relief  for  the  spirit  which  is  burdened  because  pain  and 
penalty  are  in  the  world.  Its  use  is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  God 
from  the  aspersion  of  inequality  and  arbitrariness  in  his  dealings  with 
men,  to  preserve  in  reality  the  universality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to 
keep  distinct  the  method  and  motive  in  accordance  with  which  men  are 
turned  from  sin  to  God. 

When  it  is  asked  why  we  do  not  leave  the  unenlightened  heathen  in 
the  hands  of  God,  since  by  the  hypothesis  we  can  do  nothing  for  them, 
we  answer,  that  if  we  merely  wished  to  relieve  our  minds  of  an  unwel- 
come thought  we  should  dismiss  the  subject  in  that  way,  but  that  the  in- 
quiry is  important  because  it  is  involved  with  conceptions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  character  of  God  and  of  his  gospel  of  salvation. 

Men  must  think  on  this  problem,  which  is  so  closely  related  to  the  jus- 
tice and  mercy  of  God,  as  the  presentation  of  so  elaborate  a  theory  in 
the  "  Independent "  proves.  Of  the  alternatives  presented  we  adopt  that 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  the  strongest  reasons  and  the  fewest  objections. 
But,  however  the  theory  may  be  estimated  by  others  in  respect  of  reason- 
ableness, we  claim,  in  view  of  the  motive  which  prompts  it,  and  the 
honor  it  gives  to  Christ  and  his  gospel,  the  right  to  hold  it  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  evangelical  faith ;  and  we  claim  that  no  one  should 
be  withheld  from  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  because  he  believes 
that  all  heathen  sooner  or  later  will  have  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AS  A  BORROWER  OF  MEN. 

In  an  open  letter  from  Professor  Ladd  of  New  Haven  to  ex-President 
Chapin  of  Beloit  CoUege,  published  in  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  "  of 
March  3,  1887,  the  following  reference  is  made  to  the  present  working 
policy  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  regard  to  candidates  for  missionary 
service :  "  Secretary  Judson  Smith  has  expressly  informed  the  students 
of  Yale  Theological  Seminary  that  persons  who  have  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  fate  of  all  the  heathen  is  irrevocably  fixed  at  death  should 
not  apply  for  appointment  by  the  American  Board.  And  Secretary 
Alden  has,  in  private  conversation,  outlined  the  policy  of  the  Board  some- 
what as  follows  :  The  places  of  the  rejected  candidates  from  oUr  Congre- 
gational churches  are  to  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  candidates  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  has  an  abundance 
of  young  men  without  scruples  on  this  theological  tenet,  but  has  not  an 
abundance  of  money ;  whereas  the  American  Board  wants  the  men,  but 
has  the  money." 

We  have  seen  no  denial  of  Professor  Ladd's  statement.  On  the  con-' 
trary,  recent  communications  to  the  press,  both  public  and  private,  which 
are  accepted  as  representing  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Secretaries 
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and  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  sustain  it.  The  Report  of  the  Man- 
hattan Association  says  :  "  We  learn  upon  inquiry  that  students  in  Presby- 
terian seminaries  are  at  this  moment,  in  gratifying  numbers,  applying  to 
the  American  Board  for  appointment."  A  writer  in  the  "  Boston  Daily 
Journal  "  of  March  12,  1887,  who  signs  himself  "  Common  Sense,"  says 
to  the  same  effect :  "  There  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee will  have  all  the  candidates  the  funds  of  the  Board  will  enable 
them  to  send,  and  without  commissioning  any  who  hold  new  and  unhappy 
speculations.  Congregationalists  not  only  are  offering,  but  exceedingly 
promising  candidates  from  other  denominations.  Over  twenty  applica- 
tions, it  is  said,  have  come  in  within  two  or  three  weeks."  And  the  latest 
appeals  for  money,  from  the  rooms  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  scarcely 
conceal  the  elation  which  seems  to  be  felt  there  over  the  success  of  the 
scheme  of  borrowing  men  from  other  denominations  while  the  process  of 
rejecting  men  from  Congregational  churches  and  seminaries  goes  on. 

There  are  aspects  of  this  new  phase  of  the  policy  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  which  we  have  little  to  say.  Whether  or  not,  for  example, 
this  exposure  of  the  poverty  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  its  present 
embarrassment  is  gratifying  to  our  Presbyterian  brethren  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Such  a  reciprocity  of  interest  in  the  supply  of  men 
might  suggest  to  a  mere  observer  a  like  reciprocity  of  interest  in  the  sup- 
ply of  money.  Why  should  not  our  Congregational  churches  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  its  financial  stress,  in  return  for  the 
kindness  of  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  toward  our  own  Board  in  the 
matter  of  men  ?  What  better  illustration  than  this  could  be  given  of 
denominational  comity  ? 

For  the  men  who  come  to  us  from  other  denominations  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Board,  we  have  no  other  words  than  those  of 
hearty  welcome.  We  trust  that  we  are  willing  to  recognize  and  to  honor 
the  missionary  spirit  wherever  it  exists  among  young  men  in  purity  and 
breadth.  But  for  the  method  which  invites  men  from  other  denominar 
tions  to  the  exclusion  of  men  from  the  Congregational  churches  and  semi- 
naries, which  is  now  the  ruling  method  at  the  rooms  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  we  have  only  words  of  disapproval  and  condemnation.  In 
fact,  there  is  but  one  form  for  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  policy, 
and  that  is  in  the  way  of  protest.  The  question  itself  is  fast  passing  be- 
yond the  limits  of  calm  discussion,  and  is  assuming  the  intensity  and  the 
proportions  of  a  great  moral  grievance.  The  case  as  it  proceeds  is  be- 
coming clearer  and  more  single  to  the  public  thought.  There  is  no  longer 
occasion  for  argument.  The  repeated  and  continuous  statement  of  the 
exact  facts  is,  in  this  instance  as  always,  the  surest  method  of  righting 
a  grievous  wrong. 

The  case,  then,  to  recall  once  more  the  facts,  is  this :  Certain  young 
men  of  our  Congregational  churches  and  seminaries,  who  have  been  con- 
secrated and  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  "  cause  of  Christ 
in  heathen  lands,"  have  been  rejected  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
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the  American  Board.  They  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
proving  their  theological  standing  before  councils  of  the  denomination. 
Their  rejection  is  understood  to  imply  the  rejection  of  similar  applicants. 
Meanwhile  the  attempt  is  made,  which  we  have  no  doubt  may  become 
successful,  to  supply  their  places,  and  the  places  of  others  like  them, 
with  men  drawn  from  other  denominations,  who  have  no  scruples  about 
accepting  the  dogma  which  excludes  the  heathen  from  any  hope  of  salva- 
tion through  the  future  knowledge  of  Christ. 

In  this  bare  statement  of  the  case  there  are  several  associated  facts 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  young 
men  who  have  been  rejected  were  among  the  very  first  to  offer  themselves 
when  the  appeal  was  most  urgent  for  men.  Two  years  ago  the  report  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  service 
under  the  Board,  was  most  disheartening.  The  cry  for  help  was  plain- 
tive. It  touched  the  hearts  of  these  young  men,  and  called  out  their  im- 
mediate and  hearty  consecration.  They  presented  themselves  promptly, 
unreservedly,  and  with  unquestioning  enthusiasm.  The  last  applicant, 
who  was  rejected,  offered  himself  in  glad  fulfillment  of  a  pledge  made 
nearly  two  years  ago  to  Mr.  Neesima,  that  he  woidd  follow  him  upon 
graduation  to  enter  upon  work  in  Japan. 

It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  these  young  men  have  all  been 
approved  as  preachers  by  ministerial  associations,  and  that  they  are  wel- 
come among  the  churches  to  which  they  are  called  to  minister.  There 
is  no  question  about  their  fitness  for  any  form  of  service  in  the  church  at 
home. 

It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  these  rejected  candidates  represent 
many  others,  who,  but  for  their  rejection,  would  apply  to  the  Prudential 
Committee.  They  are  from  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  our 
theological  seminaries.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  missionary  spirit  is  as 
sincere  and  active  in  these  as  in  other  seminaries  of  the  denomination. 
It  is  not  denied  that  these  young  men  fairly  represent  the  prevailing 
thought  and  temper  of  these  seminaries.  In  rejecting  them,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  have  done  what  they  could  to  repress  the  missionary 
enthusiasm  of  at  least  a  score  of  their  fellows,  and  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  missionaries  from  the  sources  which  they  represent.  They  have  vir- 
tually said  by  their  action.  We  want  no  more  men  from  Yale  or  Andover 
under  their  present  administration. 

It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  these  very  men  who  have  been 
rejected  are  earnestly  desired  in  the  fields  to  which  they  have  specially 
consecrated  their  lives.  The  arerument  is  often  adduced  that  the  sending: 
out  of  these  candidates  will  create  division  in  the  missions  of  the  Board. 
But  what  if  a  mission  earnestly  and  persistently  asks  for  them  ?  On  what 
ground,  for  example,  does  the  Prudential  Committee  refuse,  by  its  own 
principles  of  action,  the  urgent  and  repeated  calls  for  particular  men  from 
the  missionaries  of  Japan  ? 

It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  these  rejected  applicants  represent 
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a  most  respectable  and  increasing  number  of  ministers  in  the  denomina- 
tion who  are  in  intellectual  sympathy  with  them  in  their  conception  of 
the  motive  to  Christian  missions.  Under  the  very  general  abandonment 
of  the  dogma  of  the  immediate  and  universal  perdition  of  the  heathen, 
all  thoughtful  minds  are  forced  to  the  alternative  of  a  possible  salvation 
for  them,  in  some  lower  sense,  under  the  light  of  nature,  or  of  their  re- 
demption through  the  possible  knowledge  hereafter  of  Christ.  It  is  now 
admitted  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  theory  of  salvation  under  the 
light  of  nature  that  there  is  no  authority  for  it  in  Scripture.  The  theory 
is  designated  as  extra-Biblical.  As  between  the  two  theories,  therefore, 
both  of  which  are  allowed  to  be  extra-Biblical,  the  immense  advantage  in 
respect  to  motive  is  seen  to  rest  with  the  theory  of  salvation  through  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  reasonable  that  this  latter  theory  should  gain 
adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  The  gain  is  already  perceptible 
and  represents  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  American 
Board. 

It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  many  of  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  supporters  of  the  Board,  among  individuals  and  among  churches, 
are  calling  for  the  commission  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  rejected. 
Their  demand  is  now  for  toleration.  Before  long  it  will  resolve  itself 
into  the  inevitable  formula  —  no  taxation  without  representation.  We 
give  our  money  freely  for  those  who  hold  different  views  from  those 
which  we  entertain,  on  non-essential  points  :  we  demand  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  those  with  whom  we  are  in  agreement. 

It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  the  cause  of  these  young  men  who 
have  been  rejected,  and  whose  places  it  is  sought  to  fill  from  applicants 
without  the  denomination,  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  test  of  free- 
dom and  catholicity  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  For  a  time  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  catholicity  had  its  representative  in  Mr.  Hume.  He  was 
returned  and,  so  far  as  his  own  position  was  concerned,  with  entire  honor 
to  himseK.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  decision  in 
his  case  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  or  as  an  exception.  The  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  statements  already 
quoted  of  t^o  of  the  Secretaries  warrant  the  fear  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception.  Hence  the  earnestness  with  which  many  leaders 
in  the  Congregational  body  are  calling  for  councils  as  a  fit  means  of 
settling  the  present  difficulties  in  a  Congregational  way.  Some  of  these 
leaders  are  not  in  full  agreement  in  opinion  with  the  young  men  whose 
views  are  called  in  question,  but  all  recognize  the  extreme  peril  of  arbi- 
trary and  intolerant  action.  The  Board  is  seen  to  be  on  trial  in  respect 
to  what  has  heretofore  been  its  most  honorable  characteristic,  namely,  its 
catholicity.  Will  it  remain  broad  and  free  enough  to  cover  its  natural 
constituency,  or  will  it  surrender  itself  to  become  the  organ  of  a  party 
and  a  school  ?  Catholicity  requires  of  the  Board  the  generous  recognition 
of  all  evangelical  Christians.  It  should  never  discriminate  against  appli- 
cants from  other  than  the  Congregational  denomination.    J^either  should 
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it  discriminate  against  its  own.  Catholicity  does  not  demand  of  the  Board 
that  it  shall  become  an  unnatural  parent,  turning  its  own  children  from 
its  doors  that  it  may  entertain  the  children  of  its  neighbors.  That  is  a 
spurious  catholicity,  whose  gains  are  measured  by  its  exclusions,  which 
alienates  by  the  very  methods  by  which  it  seems  to  enlarge,  which  sacri- 
fices obligations  which  are  permanent  for  ends  which  are  transient. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Board  the 
Prudential  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  say  to  their  constituency,  "  Our 
wants  in  men  have  been  supplied.  They  have  been  most  providentially 
met.  All  we  now  ask  of  you  is  money  sufficient  to  carry  on  and  enlarge 
the  operations  of  the  Board."  If  this  shall  be  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee, not  a  small  part  of  their  constituency  will  be  prepared  to  reply, 
"  Gentlemen,  your  solution  of  the  problem  is  too  easy.  It  is  also  too  costly. 
You  have  borrowed  men  at  too  high  a  rate  of  usury  ;  you  have  borrowed 
at  the  cost  of  justice.  First  satisfy  the  rights  of  those  whom  you  have 
ignored  or  denied ;  then  ask  us,  as  of  old,  for  our  money  and  our  prayers." 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

The  illustrious  orator  who  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  panegyrics 
on  the  nation's  distinguished  dead  has  himself  become  the  theme  of 
funereal  eulogy.  The  judgments  passed  upon  him  while  living  were  not 
altogether  eulogistic.  In  the  hands  of  his  critics  he  has  figured  at  the 
extremes  of  envious,  prejudiced,  malignant  depreciation,  and  of  extrav- 
agant laudation  and  ecstatic  hero-worship.  Discriminating  criticism, 
mixing  praise  and  blame,  has  sometimes  tipped  the  scale  in  his  favor, 
and  at  other  times  against  him.  Criticism,  whether  capricious  and  scorch- 
ing, or  generous  and  sympathetic,  is  usually  a  self -revelation  of  the 
critic.  The  value  of  the  criticism  depends  entirely  upon  the  character 
and  competency  of  the  critic,  and  upon  his  point  of  view.  Judged  by 
many  of  the  masters  and  master-critics  of  eloquence,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  has  been  pronounced  an  epoch-making  man,  allied  to  the  good 
and  true  of  every  age,  a  man  of  inexhaustible  powers,  the  preacher  for 
the  world.  Dr.  Henry  Allon,  Joseph  Parker,  and  Spurgeon,  of  England, 
have  spoken  of  his  genius  in  the  same  breath  with  Shakespeare.  George 
William  Curtis  says  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  the  most 
popular  and  effective  of  American  orators,  and  the  greatest  preacher  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  and  that  there  have  been  few  greater  in  its  annals. 

Diversity  of  judgment  ought  not  to  occasion  surprise.  Contemporary 
critics  often  differ  about  the  famous  men  of  their  generation,  and  later 
critics  share  their  differences.  The  variant  opinion  pronounced  upon 
men  like  Burke  and  Canning,  like  Goethe,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  sug- 
gestively hints  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  renowned  Brooklyn  preacher 
that  it  is  too  early  to  pass  an  adequate  and  a  definitive  judgment  upon 
his  character  and  career.  We  are  too  near  the  object  of  our  contempla- 
tion, too  near  his  open  grave.    With  neither  the  wish  nor  the  temerity  to 
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determine  his  rank,  we  yet  venture  the  prophecy  that,  when  the  accents 
of  sheer  blame  and  exaggerated  praise  have  quieted  down,  qualified 
judges  of  a  great  man's  genius  and  achievements,  deliberately  doing  their 
work,  will  fashion  a  figure  that  the  nation  will  place  in  a  niche  among 
the  worthies  whom  she  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

The  materials  for  estimating  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the  principles 
of  his  teaching,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  his  written  and  spoken 
styles  are  to  be  found  in  his  published  writings.  In  mere  quantity  of 
published  matter  he  ranks  among  authors  whose  works  are  comparatively 
limited.  But  few  of  them  were  composed  for  publication.  They  wero 
chiefly  gatherings  of  articles  from  the  journals  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  revised  many  of  them  at  the  request  of  friends  for  perma- 
nency in  book  form.  The  famous  "  Star  Papers,"  which  were  occasional 
essays  on  his  experiences  of  art  and  nature,  "  Eyes  and  Ears,"  "  Pleas- 
ant Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Farming,"  "  Aids  to  Prayer,"  "  Views 
and  Experiences  on  ReHgious  Subjects,"  "  A  Circuit  of  the  Continent," 
and  the  most  far-famed  of  all,  the  "  Life  Thoughts,"  received  his  editorial 
attention.  Robert  Bonner  persuaded  Mr.  Beecher  into  a  reluctant  consent 
to  write  a  novel  for  the  "  New  York  Ledger,"  and  "  Norwood,  a  Tale  of 
Village  Life  in  New  England,"  was  the  result  —  and  his  sole  venture  into 
the  field  of  fiction.  This  novel  is  simply  an  interesting,  picturesque,  and 
didactic  story,  with  no  dramatic  or  artistic  value,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
author's  fame.  His  critical  and  philosophical  work  appears  in  the  "  Yale 
Lectures  on  Preaching,"  "  Working  with  Errorists,"  "  Eight  Sermons 
on  Evolution  and  Religion,"  discussing  the  bearings  of  the  evolutionary 
philosophy  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christianity,  and 
the  last  work  of  his  life,  which  he  hoped  to  be  his  best  monument,  —  his 
"Life  of  Jesus,  the  Christ."  A  large  collection  can  be  made  of  the 
occasional  lectures  and  addresses  that  were  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  public  career.  The  best  known  are  :  "  The  Loss  of  the 
Arctic,"  "  Raising  the  Old  Flag  at  Sumter,"  "  The  Death  of  Lincoln," 
"Wendell  Phillips,"  "Man  and  his  Institutions,"  "Hard  Times," 
"  Reasons  for  Lecturing  in  the  Fraternity  Course,"  the  speeches  made 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  Civil  War,  eleven  lectures  before  the  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York,  his  platform  lecture  on  "  Democracy,"  and  his  last 
effort  in  Occasional  oratory,  the  "  Eulogy  on  General  Grant."  Of  the 
thousands  of  sermons  that  he  preached  during  his  ministry  of  half  a 
century,  the  first  that  were  published  were  the  remarkable  "  Lectures  to 
Young  Men,"  delivered  during  his  early  ministry  in  Indianapolis.  The 
"  Plymouth  Pulpit "  series  of  sermons,  numbering  over  a  score  of 
volumes,  is  a  collection  of  stenographic  reports  of  his  sermons  and  prayers, 
all  of  which  were  extemporaneously  delivered.  Two  volumes  of  carefully 
selected  sermons  representative  of  the  preaching  in  the  Plymouth  pulpit 
were  revised  by  their  author,  and  reveal  the  great  preacher  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  in  his  best  vein  of  thought  and  expression.  Many  of 
his  strongest  and  choicest  public  efforts,  especially  his  lyceum  addresses 
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and  after-dinner  speeches,  have  never  been  printed  in  full.  Much  of  his 
most  forcible  and  brilliant  writing  can  be  found  only  by  consulting  the 
columns  of  "  The  Independent "  and  "  The  Christian  Union,"  with  which 
he  was  connected  either  as  editor  or  contributor.  In  the  fragments  of 
his  time  while  a  pastor  at  Indianapolis  he  wrote  for  the  "Indiana 
Journal,"  and  conducted  the  agricultural  department  under  the  title  of 
"  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener."  This  department  was  reprinted 
monthly,  and  gained  a  national  reputation. 

A  glance  at  the  Beecher  literature  just  enumerated  will  indicate  the 
province  of  his  published  authorship,  both  in  variety  of  topic  and  their 
numerical  amount.  The  range  of  his  subjects  was  varied  enough,  and 
the  area  of  his  discussion  broad  enough,  to  give  full  play  for  the  exercise 
of  his  literary  gifts.  His  thought  embraced  in  its  expression  almost  all 
the  essential  forms  of  prose,  —  narrative,  descriptive,  philosophical,  ora- 
torical, and  the  miscellaneous  essay.  A  sufficient  basis  is  also  afforded  in 
his  accessible  productions  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  literary  power.  Will 
his  writings  repay  a  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  student  or  critic  of 
literary  style  ?  Is  he  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  classic  among  Ameri- 
can authors?  A  negative,  on  the  whole,  must  be  the  verdict.  His 
style  lacked  the  distinctive  literary  form.  There  was  often  ineffable 
beauty  in  thought  and  expression.  He  was  a  keen  and  sensitive  critic 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  fine  arts.  But  the  moderation  that  is  in- 
separable from  the  classic  style,  the  patience  in  fashioning  structure  and 
sentence  and  diction,  —  in  a  word,  the  architectural  qualities  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  prose,  —  did  not  belong  to  his  intellectual  method. 
Mr.  Beecher  was  not  an  author  by  profession  ;  nor  a  journalist,  nor  a 
lecturer,  nor  a  politician,  by  profession.  It  was  as  a  preacher  that 
he  was  most  clearly  and  proudly  conscious  of  his  powers  and  of  his  di- 
vine mission.  As  a  preacher  he  was  by  instinct  and  practice  extempora- 
neous in  his  method.  He  took  his  oratorical  method  and  didactic 
purpose  into  his  literary  expression.  It  was  through  his  mental  habit  of 
using  the  word  spoken  that  he  became  cogent  and  famous  as  a  master 
of  language.  But  extemporaneousness  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  a  purely 
literary  style  as  such.  He  had  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  time 
quietly  to  sit  down,  and  with  cool  design  weave  into  elaborate  forms  the 
fineness  and  finish  of  artistic  texture  that  give  permanence  to  literary 
style.  He  wrote  for  the  present  hour.  His  eye  was  on  the  present  audi- 
ence of  listeners  or  readers,  not  upon  posterity. 

As  an  author,  merely,  with  the  leisure  and  habits  of  authorship,  and 
aiming  singly  at  classic  fame,  he  was  full  of  splendid  potentiality.  He 
had  in  him  the  germs  of  a  novelist  of  the  order  of  Dickens,  Kingsley,  and 
Charles  Reade,  with  their  pathos,  humor,  dramatism,  satire,  and  practical 
humanity  of  purpose.  As  a  writer  upon  nature  and  art  his  name  could 
have  ranked  with  Ruskin.  He  was  an  intellectual  though  not  a  tem- 
peramental kinsman  of  Carlyle  as  a  profound  analyst  of  character,  and 
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a  sound  critic  of  momentous  political  epochs ;  and  in  point  of  style 
could  have  equaled  the  author  of  "  Frederick  the  Great  "  and  the  "  French 
Revolution  "  in  originality,  impassioned  vigor,  and  versatile  power  of 
delineation.  His  "  Eulogy  on  Grant "  is  a  masterpiece  of  biographical 
and  historical  criticism.  Compared  with  it,  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Estimate  " 
of  the  great  general  is  "  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  as  water  unto  wine." 
The  classic  sermons  that  are  reckoned  amongst  the  treasures  of  English 
literature  can  be  matched  by  some  of  the  sermons  of  this  modern 
preacher  in  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  style.  It  is  not  extravagant 
to  claim  the  possibility  of  selecting  fifty  sermons  from  his  revised  extem- 
poraneous discourses  that  can  be  read  by  the  trained  critic  in  literature 
with  a  satisfaction  similar  to  that  he  feels  in  reading  many  of  the  sermons 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr.  South,  Robert  Hall,  and  Thomas  Chalmers.  But 
in  quantity  of  classic  production  their  works  far  outrank  the  artistic 
achievement  of  Beecher. 

The  study  of  his  published  writings  reveals  an  incomparable  man,  not 
because  he  added  to  the  literature,  to  the  political  science,  or  even  to  the 
theology  of  his  time,  but  because  he  entered  into  public  affairs  at  national 
crises  as  a  powerfully  effective  force ;  because,  among  the  chief  leaders 
in  this  generation  of  American  life,  he  was  a  true  pontifex  maximus  ; 
because  he  was  a  man  of  might  whose  eloquent  words  helped  to  produce 
national  deeds,  and  whose  public  utterances  were  often  historical  events. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  America's  greatest  and  most 
popular  private  citizen. 

The  true  distinction  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  genius  was  his  oratory. 
Oratory  was  his  characteristic  mode  of  expression.  Solitary  authorship 
was  not  the  true  and  instinctive  manifestation  of  his  gift  of  utterance. 
His  speech  was  raised  to  its  highest  power  in  the  presence  of  an  assem- 
blage of  beating  hearts,  when  treating  the  loftiest  themes  that  root  them- 
selves in  the  character  of  God,  revealed  in  the  living  Jesus  as  every 
sinful  man's  Brother,  Friend,  and  Saviour.  His  transcendent  powers  of 
speech  shone  the  brightest  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade  men  that  they 
were  partakers  of  God's  nature,  and  urging  them  to  recognize  their 
sonship.  He  claimed  that  the  various  enterprises  that  engaged  his  time 
and  thought  outside  of  his  preaching  did  not  drain  his  pulpit  strength, 
but  were  tributary  to  his  power  and  influence  as  a  preacher.  The  term 
"  orator,"  then,  which  carries  with  it  so  much  that  is  noble  in  gifts  and 
achievement,  is  not  sufficient  to  define  Mr.  Beecher.  It  demands  a 
greater  fullness  of  epithet,  —  "  Christian  orator."  For  forty  years  Plym- 
outh pulpit  has  been  the  throne  of  modern  eloquence. 

The  gifted  preacher  took  no  glory  to  himself  for  his  powers  or  his 
influence.  He  deeply  appreciated  the  original  elements  that  enter  into 
influential  citizenship.  With  gladness  and  pride  he  acknowledged  his 
debt  of  heredity.  His  remoter  ancestry  gave  him  the  characteristics  of 
the  sturdy  English  from  Kent,  and  the  quaint,  lyric,  poetic  nature  of 
the  Welsh.    Transplanted  to  Connecticut  with  Davenport  in  1638,  his 
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progenitors  became  a  part  of  the  pioneer  life  of  a  State  which  has 
become  rich  in  its  harvests  of  able  men.  The  influences  and  agencies 
of  that  strong  and  simple  life  centred  in  one  of  those  homes  that  are 
at  once  the  pride  and  blessing  of  New  England.  Lyman  Beecher,  the 
father  of  Henry  Ward,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  unsurpassed  ;  as  a  theologian  he  won  reputable 
distinction ;  as  a  controversialist  and  a  reformer  there  was  no  greater 
moral  force  in  stemming  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  intemperance.  David 
Beecher,  Henry's  paternal  grandfather,  was  a  blacksmith,  with  a  thirst 
for  learning  as  intense  as  that  of  Elihu  Burritt,  "  the  learned  black- 
smith "  of  the  Connecticut  of  a  later  day.  From  the  father  and  grand- 
father Henry  Ward  inherited  his  robust  and  brawny  physique,  unfailing 
soundness  of  health,  powers  of  endurance,  shrewdness  and  keen  sense  of 
wit  and  humor,  impetuosity  of  nature,  energy  of  character  and  intellect, 
moral  fearlessness,  philanthropic  instincts,  vehement  eloquence,  and  ten- 
dencies to  antagonize  political  and  social  evils  as  an  apostle  of  moral 
reform.  From  his  mother,  Roxana  Foote  Beecher,  a  woman  of  acute 
intellect,  placid  temper,  rare  beauty  and  spirituality  of  character,  —  a 
New  England  Madame  Guyon,  —  he  received  the  fineness,  tenderness, 
and  affectionateness  of  his  nature,  his  large  benevolence,  his  teeming 
imagination,  love  of  reading,  love  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  and  his 
glowing  piety,  with  its  tinge  of  mysticism.  Of  the  ministry  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  formation  of  Christian  character,  Lyman  Beecher  had  little 
sympathy  with  his  wife.  "  It  is  all  moonshine,"  he  would  say,  "  with  no 
doctrine,  nor  edification,  nor  sanctity  in  it,  and  I  despise  it."  In  the 
eighth  child  of  this  remarkable  parentage  appeared  the  consummate 
flower  of  the  converging  lines  of  the  Beecher  lineage.  In  his  young 
nature  there  lay  in  germ  the  union  of  strength  and  beauty. 

The  conditions  of  a  gi'eat  career  that  lie  in  opportunity,  and  in  the  way 
in  which  an  intelligent  will  grasps  and  uses  opportunities,  are  even  more 
controlling  than  the  condition  of  heredity.  The  childhood  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  had  in  it  no  prophecy  of  his  manhood.  From  the  first  he 
showed  a  noble  disposition,  —  truthful,  joyous,  affectionate,  and  generous, 
—  but  in  no  wise  did  he  manifest  qualities  that  do  not  belong  to  all 
healthy  and  clever  children,  unless  there  be  excepted  his  uncontrollable 
love  of  fun,  and  the  original  character  of  his  pranks  and  practical  jokes. 
From  the  woods,  and  flowers,  and  birds,  and  squirrels,  and  sassafras,  and 
hickory  nuts,  and  the  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  of  moral  innocence 
about  the  old  Connecticut  mountain  town.  Dr.  Beecher  removed  to  Bos- 
ton when  Henry  was  twelve  years  of  age.  At  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
after  much  tribulation,  the  boy  mastered  the  Latin  grammar.  While 
the  "  era  of  fermentation  and  development "  was  stirring  his  restless,  ro- 
mantic nature,  he  was  greatly  excited  by  the  reading  of  "  Captain  Cook's 
Voyages "  and  the  biographies  of  naval  heroes.  He  was  fired  with  an 
intense  longing  for  distinction  in  the  navy,  with  Admiral  Nelson  for  his 
heau  ideal.     With  characteristic  shrewdness  and  strategy,  his  father 
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diverted  him  from  his  immediate  purpose,  and  induced  him  to  attend  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  to  prepare  for  a 
possible  appointment  as  midshipman. 

The  awakening  of  his  hitherto  utterly  dormant  sense  for  oratorical  ex- 
pression occurred  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Two  circumstances  in  his  life  at  the 
Institute  became  the  twofold  turning-point  of  his  entire  subsequent  career, 
— an  enthusiastic  interest  in  elocutionary  study  and  training,  and  the  almost 
coincident  awakening  of  his  voluntary  religious  life.  He  was  now  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  —  a  stocky,  strong,  and  well-grown  boy,  trained  to  unques- 
tioning obedience  and  hard  work.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  a  voice  natu- 
rally thick  and  husky,  with  enunciation  very  indistinct,  partly  from  shy- 
ness, partly  from  an  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  As  a  boy  he  generally 
had  to  say  three  times  over  what  he  wished  to  say,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. At  Mount  Pleasant  he  came  into  contact  with  Mr.  John  E. 
Lovell,  a  professor  of  elocution,  who  was  teaching  his  art  in  the  Institute 
and  at  the  college.  For  three  years  Prof.  Lovell  trained  him  one  hour  a 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week  in  vocal  culture,  attitude,  gesture,  and  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  various  emotions  as  embodied  in  the  authors  of 
classic  prose  and  poetry.  Prof.  Lovell  said  to  the  writer,  not  long  since, 
that  his  pupil  was  very  fond  of  declaiming  from  the  famous  speeches  in 
Paradise  Lost "  and  in  Shakespeare,  from  Sheridan  Knowles's  "  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  and  from  the  sermons  of  Robert  Hall.  He  knew  "  Por- 
ter's Rhetorical  Reader  "  nearly  by  heart.  Prof.  Lovell  had  no  Pro- 
crustean system,  but  taught  his  pupil  from  the  standpoint  of  an  interested 
friend  who  was  endeavoring  to  help  him  to  discover  and  develop  his  in- 
dividuality, and  to  leave  him  at  his  best  oratorical  estate  without  the  mark 
of  the  teacher  upon  him.  "  A  better  teacher  in  his  department,"  said 
Mr.  Beecher,  "  was  never  made."  During  the  early  part  of  his  pupil- 
age under  Prof.  Lovell  he  was  powerfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
religious  duty.  "  It  was  the  flashing  out  into  visible  form,"  says  his 
sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  "  of  that  deep  undercurrent  of  religious 
sensibility  which  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life  and  the  result  of  his  home 
education."  He  united  with  his  father's  church  in  Boston.  Dr.  Beecher 
gradually  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  young  Christian  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  To  be  a  minister  was  the  natural  obligation  which  came  upon 
any  son  of  Dr.  Beecher  in  joining  the  church.  The  young  student's  success 
in  developing  his  voice,  and  his  deep  interest  in  his  elocutionary  instruc- 
tion, were  a  powerful  stimulus  towards  his  final  decision  to  preach  the 
gospel.  His  naturally  heroic  temper  found  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the 
arena  of  moral  conflict,  and  he  aspired  no  longer  to  emulate  the  valor  of 
Admiral  Nelson. 

His  four  years'  course  in  Amherst  College  gave  him  a  new  power,  — 
the  power  to  study.  The  literary  societies  opened  a  new  field  of  effort 
to  which  he  instinctively  turned,  —  the  field  of  original  composition  and 
friendly  debate.  He  quickly  saw  that  as  a  preacher  his  appointed  weapons 
must  be  rhetoric  and  oratory.    To  form  his  style  he  diligently  studied 
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the  English  classics.  He  read  them  and  re-read  them,  marked,  learned, 
and  inwardly  digested  them  with  increasing  delight.  Like  young 
Macaulay,  he  spoke  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  The  class  and 
college  prayer-meetings,  the  neighborhood  religious  meetings,  temper- 
ance meetings,  all  furnished  him  with  conditions  for  developing  his  newly 
awakened  instincts  for  expressing  himself  upon  the  great  themes  that 
were  opening  to  his  moral  vision. 

The  early  history  of  his  public  speaking  includes  his  first  temper- 
ance address  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  and  three  lectures  on  phrenology, 
delivered  to  village  audiences  in  Amherst,  during  his  sophomore  year. 
The  phrenological  lectures  were  afterwards  given  in  many  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  in  company  with  his  classmate,  O.  S.  Fowler,  who 
afterwards  attained  celebrity  as  the  chief  authority  on  phrenology  in  this 
country.  Two  years  before  leaving  college,  young  Beecher's  father 
accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 
After  he  was  graduated  from  college,  Henry  entered  Lane  Seminary  as 
a  student  of  theology.  He  still  diligently  continued  his  elocutionary 
practice.  In  the  grove  between  his  father's  house  and  the  seminary,  his 
brother  Charles  and  himself,  with  two  or  three  others,  made  the  wood 
resound  with  their  vocal  gymnastics.  It  is  obvious  that  this  element  of 
his  technical  education  played  a  vital  part  in  his  oratorical  career. 
Without  it  he  never  could  have  succeeded.  Prof.  Lovell,  with  his  sensi- 
ble skill,  set  the  young  lion  free  from  the  meshes  of  an  entangling  utter- 
ance, revealed  to  him  his  inborn  and  unsuspected  power,  and  moulded  for 
him  not  a  rhetorical  manner,  but,  as  he  said,  "  a  flexible  instrument  that 
accommodated  itself  to  every  kind  of  thought  and  every  shape  of  my 
f eeHng ;  and  that  obeyed  the  inward  will  in  the  outward  realization  of 
the  results  of  rules  and  regulations."  Beecher's  elocutionary  experience 
is  the  most  convincing  reply  that  can  be  made  to  the  sneers  of  the  modern 
Dogberrys  who  still  claim  that  writing  and  reading  come  by  nature. 

Soon  after  he  became  conscious  of  his  power  of  speech  he  became  aware 
of  a  new  condition  of  influence  operating  upon  his  rapidly  developing 
nature.  He  began  to  feel  and  respond  to  the  spirit  of  his  time.  He  did 
not  try  to  ignore  the  era  in  which  he  lived.  He  could  not  have  ignored 
it  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so.  The  special  characteristic  of  the  age  was  agi- 
tation. The  condition  of  the  time  was  unsettled,  both  in  politics  and  the- 
ology. Before  leaving  the  seminary  his  sympathies  were  aroused  for  his 
father  in  the  great  battle  between  the  "  New  School "  and  the  "  Old 
School "  theology.  Dr.  Beecher  not  only  occupied,  he  was  the  central 
position  of  the  theological  battle,  leading  the  "  New  School "  forces  of 
"  free  agency  "  in  their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  "  natural  and  moral 
inability."  William,  Edward,  Henry,  and  Charles  chivalrously  acted  as 
their  father's  armor-bearers.  They  had  ample  scope  for  their  activity. 
" '  Free  agency '  on  horseback,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  would  go  through  mud, 
and  fire,  and  water,  as  gallantly  as  ever  '  natural  inability '  could  in  order 
to  meet  their  opponents  in  the  great  debates."    The  study  of  theology 
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resolved  itself  into  a  study  of  the  art  of  defense  against  the  Old  School 
theology.  Enthusiastically  loyal  as  he  was  to  his  father,  still  the  theologi- 
cal controversy  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  his  sympathetic  nature.  He 
had  an  exalted  ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  began  to  test  his  mo- 
tives, and  to  reflect  upon  the  substance  and  method  of  the  preaching  of  the 
time.  One  brother  had  already  become  an  unbeliever,  and  had  aban- 
doned the  ministry.  His  own  mental  distress  and  perplexity  were  so 
great  that  he  seriously  considered  the  question  of  entering  another  pro- 
fession. As  his  sister  Harriet  describes  the  problem,  he  was  troubled  to 
know  what  to  say  to  make  men  Christians.  To  really  raise  man  to  God 
was,  in  his  view,  the  only  true  test  of  success  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

During  this  mental  conflict  he  engaged  in  some  public  work  in  speak- 
ing, and  in  editing  the  "  Cincinnati  Journal."  He  formed  a  Bible-class, 
and  gave  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  the  four  Gospels.  This 
course  of  practical  work,  study,  and  teaching  resulted  in  what  Mrs.  Stowe 
happily  calls  an  experience  of  "  spiritual  clairvoyance."  The  great  ques- 
tions of  his  duty  to  preach  and  what  to  preach  were  solved.  With  his 
instinctive  good  sense  he  accepted  the  first  offer  for  ministerial  settle- 
ment that  was  made  to  him,  and  in  1837  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  small 
church  in  the  village  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  The  flock  consisted  of 
twenty  members  :  "  nineteen  of  them  were  women,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
other  was  —  nothing."  In  his  droll  description  of  his  work  there,  he  says 
that  he  did  duty  as  parish  sexton,  making  the  fires,  trimming  the  lamps, 
sweeping  the  house,  ringing  the  bell,  and  doing  everything  but  "  coming 
to  hear  myself  preach  :  that  the  people  had  to  do."  From  a  two  years* 
pastorate  at  Lawrenceburg  he  was  called  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years,  preaching  continuously,  and  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing fame.  Great  revivals  were  the  results  of  his  preaching.  Grog-shops 
and  gambling  were  abandoned,  the  whole  town  was  pervaded  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  large  accessions  were  constantly  made  to  the 
church  up  to  the  time  of  his  call  to  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1847. 

Had  Mr.  Beecher  died  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministerial  life, 
the  country  never  would  have  known  that  it  had  lost  its  greatest  preacher 
and  most  influential  private  citizen  of  his  time.  He  would  have  fallen  as 
a  promising  young  man  among  scores  of  others  equally  promising.  He 
did  nothing  purposely  to  create  an  opportunity.  But  the  call  to  great 
publicity  was  coming,  although  he  did  not  suspect  it.  Already  the  clouds 
of  the  great  contest  with  slavery  were  gathering. 

When  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  new  church  in  Brooklyn  the  spirit 
of  agitation  had  entered  the  arena  of  political  life.  Hitherto  the  slavery 
question  had  been  largely  a  moral,  social,  and  industrial  question.  It 
was  not  until  his  Plymouth  Church  pastorate  began  that  the  young 
preacher  came  to  the  consciousness  of  citizenship.  He  described  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time  as  the  condition  of  "  impris- 
oned moral  sense."  It  was  "  the  Egyptian  era  "  of  American  life.  At 
Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  he  spoke  and  wrote  against  the  inhuman 
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spirit  of  the  time  that  had  infamously  murdered  Lovejoy  at  Alton.  The 
pro-slavery  riot  that  destroyed  Birney's  press  in  Cincinnati  called  out 
from  him  as  a  youthful  speaker  and  editor  indignant  public  protests 
from  the  platform  and  in  the  "  Cincinnati  Journal."  The  prevalence  of 
the  poisonous  animus  of  slavery  in  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  North 
called  out  his  sternest  criticism.  The  sympathy  of  the  public  mind  with 
"  the  Compromises  of  the  Constitution "  inflamed  him  to  tear  off  the 
bandage  that  blinded  the  moral  vision  of  the  political  leaders.  Upon 
his  rapidly  expanding  intelligence  in  public  affairs,  and  his  deep,  quick 
sympathies  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  negro,  the  moral  blindness 
and  lethargy  of  the  people  acted  vs^ith  a  tremendous  stimulating  force. 
Instead  of  being  passively  moulded  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time, 
he  deliberately  determined  to  exert  a  positive  influence  against  the  public 
conscience  and  intelligence ;  but  it  should  also  be  an  educating  influence. 
From  the  hour  that  Wendell  Phillips  made  his  great  anti-slavery  speech 
from  the  platform  of  Plymouth  Church  until  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, nearly  twenty  years  after,  the  Plymouth  preacher  became  a 
flaming  advocate  for  liberty  of  speech  and  action  on  the  question  of 
the  national  evil.  If  there  was  anything  on  earth  that  he  was  sensitive 
to  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  it  was  any  form  of  denial  to  liberty, 
either  in  literature,  politics,  or  religion.  Although  he  boldly  confronted 
the  corrupt  political  spirit  of  the  age,  he  did  not  do  it  as  an  abolition- 
ist, but  as  an  anti-slavery  man.  The  professed  abolitionist  disclaimed 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  and  the  promises  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Beecher,  with  the  anti-slavery  men,  recognized  the  bind- 
ing obligation,  and  sought  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  by  a  more 
circuitous  and  a  gradual  influence.  But  the  opprobrious  epithet  "  abo- 
litionist "  was  applied  to  every  man  who,  by  any  method,  advocated  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  To  be  an  abolitionist  was  to  have  the  mark  of 
Cain  set  upon  the  brow.  To  preach  on  personal  liberty  for  the  slave 
was  a  punishable  offense.  From  '47  to  '65  was  a  time  of  battle,  and  his 
ardent  nature  found  expression  through  his  bold  and  passionate  utter- 
ance. His  voice  of  trumpet  tone  was  far  better  for  the  time  of  such  a 
conflict  than  the  flutes  and  harps  and  dulcet  melodies  of  peace.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  speeches  he  ever  made  in  behalf 
of  justice  and  liberty  was  his  withering  assault  upon  the  American  Tract 
Society,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1859.  The  spirit  of  defense  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  institution  of  slavery  still  influenced  the  church,  but  more 
at  the  North  than  at  the  West.  The  great  publishing  societies  and  the 
great  missionary  organizations  that  were  sustained  by  the  contributions 
of  the  churches  were  timid  and  compromising  in  principle  and  policy. 
At  the  annual  May  meeting  in  '59,  Daniel  Lord,  Esq.,  had  made  a  Jesu- 
itical defense  of  the  society  in  its  refusal  to  circulate  tracts  upon  the  sin- 
fulness of  slavery.  The  next  day  Mr.  Beecher  made  a  speech  of  most 
vehement  and  indignant  denunciation  against  the  policy.  Mr.  Lord's 
carefully  elaborated  lawyer's  argument  was  torn  to  shreds.  Frequent 
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hearers  of  Mr.  Beecher  have  said  that  he  never  surpassed  himself  on 
that  occasion  in  many  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  of  his  noble  gift  of 
impassioned  reasoning  and  inspirational  eloquence.  One  great  preacher 
admiringly  declared  that  the  speech  would  take  its  place  with  some  of 
the  grandest  orations  of  modern  times.  The  effect  was  to  separate  the 
New  England  branch  from  the  parent  society ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
American  Board  on  the  slavery  question  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association. 

In  the  exciting  Fremont  and  Lincoln  campaigns  he  was  a  frequent 
speaker  for  the  Republican  party.  The  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  in 
1884  found  him  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  Democratic  side.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  the  country  has  not  furnished  a  more  popular  or  efficient 
political  speaker. 

But  the  orator  as  the  conqueror  of  men  was  preeminently  illustrated  in 
his  speeches  on  the  Civil  War  which  he  delivered  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  autumn  of  1863.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  he  "  made  a 
single  speech,  but  it  was  delivered  piecemeal  in  several  places.  Its  ex- 
ordium was  uttered  on  the  9th  of  October  at  Manchester,  and  its  per- 
oration on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  in  Exeter  Hall.  He  bearded 
the  British  lion  in  his  den  at  Manchester.  The  streets  were  placarded 
with  blood-red  letters  expressive  of  hatred  against  him  even  to  the  taking 
his  life.  He  had  never  faced  an  English  audience,  and  did  not  know  its 
peculiarities.  But  during  an  afternoon  of  struggle  in  darkness  and  suffer- 
ing he  gave  the  coming  venture  and  himself  all  up  into  the  hands  of  God, 
and  rose  up,"  he  said,  "  in  a  state  of  serenity  simply  unspeakable."  On 
reaching  the  hall  he  found  a  tumultuous,  howling  mob.  He  was  bunglingly 
introduced  as  the  "  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  Stowe."  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  speak  the  great  audience  "  began  to  show  its  teeth."  In  fifteen 
minutes  an  unparalleled  scene  of  confusion  and  interruption  occurred. 
A  large  multitude  of  men  were  there  who  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  meeting.  "  No  American,"  said  Mr.  Beecher,  in  describ- 
ing the  experience,  "  that  has  not  seen  an  English  mob  can  form  any  con- 
ception of  a  hostile  English  audience.  A  New  York  mob  is  as  twilight 
unto  moonlight."  As  he  stood  there  looking  at  them,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
will  control  you  !  I  came  here  for  victory,  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  will 
have  it."  And  he  did  have  it.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  mob  seemed 
to  have  the  upper  hand.  They  groaned  and  hissed,  made  cat-calls,  com- 
pelled him  to  answer  many  shrewd  and  many  insulting  questions.  He 
could  speak  consecutively  for  only  five  minutes  at  intervals.  But  he  was 
never  more  self-possessed  or  in  more  perfect  good-temper.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  half  hour  his  ability,  pluck,  and  endurance  conquered  them. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  may  break  me  down,  but  I  have  registered 
a  vow  that  I  will  never  return  home  until  my  country  is  vindicated." 
He  brought  all  his  wit  and  humor,  his  good  nature,  his  playful  egoisms, 
all  his  power  of  anecdote,  illustration,  and  argument,  to  bear  upon  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  and  a  half  he  was  the  complete  master 
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of  the  situation.  When  a  popular  vote  was  called  for  "  it  was  a  tropical 
thunder-storm,"  he  said,  "  that  swept  through  that  hall  as  the  '  ayes  ' 
were  thundered,  while  the  *  noes '  were  an  insignificant  and  contemptible 
minority.  God  was  behind  it  all ;  I  felt  it,  I  knew  it."  He  bearded 
*'  the  Douglas  in  his  hall "  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Disturbances 
met  him  in  both  places.  When  he  spoke  in  London  his  voice  was  very 
weak.  "  I  expect  to  be  hoarse,"  he  began,  "  and  I  am  willing  to  be 
hoarse,  if  I  can  in  any  way  help  to  bring  the  mother  and  daughter  heart 
to  heart  and  hand  to  hand  together."  This  sentiment  was  received  with 
tremendous  cheering.  At  Liverpool  the  mob  was  worse  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  mobs  put  together;  but,  as  before,  they  finally  yielded  to  his 
magnetic  power.  The  American  cause  was  triumphant.  He  had 
changed  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  British  nation  into  a  current  of  sym- 
pathy, and  did  much  towards  modifying  the  policy  of  the  government. 
"He  returned  to  America,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  "having  finished  a  more 
remarkable  embassy  than  any  envoy  who  has  represented  us  in  Europe 
since  Franklin  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  young  Republic  at  the  Court 
of  Versailles.  Through  the  people  he  reached  nobles,  ministers,  court 
iers,  the  throne  itself." 

In  such  stormy  experiences  as  he  encountered  in  England,  and  in  his 
function  as  a  political  orator  in  America  in  times  of  great  public  agita- 
tion, the  principal  element  in  oratory  is  force.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  times 
of  peace,  it  is  persuasion.  To  Plymouth  pulpit  the  man  that  could  mas- 
ter that  roaring  lion  —  an  English  mob  fearing  to  lose  its  prey  —  brought 
a  voice  and  a  manner  that  could  comfort,  and  soothe,  and  charm.  On 
that  platform  this  ruler  of  men  was  not  only  upon  his  throne,  he  was  at 
horm.  In  the  brief  interval  before  the  service  began,  he  was  wont  to 
gaze  slowly  around  upon  the  vast  throng  of  expectant  faces,  with  the 
gentle,  satisfied  expression  of  a  benignant  host,  who  is  glad  to  welcome 
such  an  assemblage  of  friends,  for  whom  he  holds  in  conscious  reserve 
heavenly  messages  of  light  and  love,  and  spiritual  gifts  that  shall  put 
their  penitence  and  faith,  their  resoluteness,  aspiration,  and  charity,  into 
active  exercise.  He  seemed,  also,  to  be  opening  his  soul  to  the  real  but 
unnamable  influence  that  unconsciously  flows  in  upon  a  sensitive  speaker 
from  hundreds  of  eager  faces  and  throbbing  hearts,  and  stimulates  all  his 
nervous  forces. 

Mr.  Beecher's  conduct  of  the  service  was  full  of  interest.  Who  that 
ever  heard  him  pray  can  forget  the  impression  ?  There  were  many 
amongst  his  parishioners  who  valued  his  ministry  of  prayer  more  than 
the  message  of  the  sermon.  In  our  personal  experience  we  never  heard 
but  one  man  besides  Mr.  Beecher  —  the  English  Unitarian,  James  Mar- 
tineau  —  who  seemed  actually  communing  with  God  face  to  face,  as  a 
finite  representative  would  speak  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  people  to 
the  ear  of  the  Infinite  Father.  The  ideas  were  those  appropriate  to  pub- 
lic prayer,  copious,  simple,  yet  varied  as  the  wants  of  the  soul ;  every  sup- 
pliant seemed  to  feel,  "  That  is  my  prayer,  that  is  for  me  ;  "  in  expres- 
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sioii,  artless  and  affluent,  and  often  of  poetic  beauty  ;  confession  and  peti- 
tion were  ample,  but  there  was  much  more  of  thanksgiving,  of  aspiration, 
and  communion  ;  in  manner,  there  was  the  reverence,  humility,  trusting- 
ness,  and  self-respect  of  sonship  in  the  presence  of  fatherhood,  with  the 
right  to  speak  which  had  been  secured  through  the  *'  living  way "  that 
had  been  opened  in  the  divine-human  brotherhood;  in  tone,  tremulous 
with  sensibility,  earnest,  deliberate,  clear  and  distinct,  low  and  gentle, 
delicately  modulated  with  the  changing  moods  of  feeling.  The  great 
preacher  possessed  no  sublimer  gift  than  his  power  in  public  prayer. 

He  did  not  read  every  hymn.  He  read  when  his  feeling  prompted, 
and  when  he  felt  there  was  some  spiritual  lesson  to  be  taught,  as  well  as 
sentiment  to  be  sung.  The  sensitive  auditor  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
closeness  of  sympathy  between  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  hymn  and  the 
appropriate  modulations  of  the  reader's  voice.  He  read  as  if  he  were 
grateful  to  the  poet  for  expressing  in  musical  language  the  pressure  of 
the  lyric  feeling  in  his  own  heart.  By  some  listeners  the  hymn-reading 
passed  unnoticed,  as  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of  reading  ;  others  saw  in 
it  the  perfection  of  interpretation  as  he  lent  "  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
the  beauty  of  his  voice."  But  the  art  did  not  seem  to  be  art,  it  was  so 
infused  with  the  reality  of  devotional  feeling  which  was  only  being  metri- 
cally expressed.  The  effect  was  that  of  listening  to  one  whose  natural 
mode  of  expression  was  that  of  poetic  form,  —  the  rhyme,  rhythm,  and 
metre  delicately  marked,  the  intellectual  element  of  the  poetry  clearly 
but  unobtrusively  indicated  by  just  emphasis,  inflection,  and  pause,  which 
simply  outlined  and  guided  the  emotion  expressed. 

The  interpreting  power  of  Mr.  Beecher's  voice  was  at  its  best  in  his 
Scripture  reading.  He  usually  read  from  a  small  Bible  held  in  his  left 
hand.  His  reading,  in  its  clearness,  feeling,  and  point,  was  vocal  exegesis. 
From  his  lips  the  Bible  was  half  expounded.  Whenever  he  selected  the 
dramatic  narratives  of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  expression 
was  vividly  lifelike.  Preaching  not  long  ago  on  the  Power  of  Sympathy, 
he  took  for  an  illustration  the  sympathy  that  may  be  expressed  in  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  sharply  criticised  the  apathetic,  mindless 
way  of  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  first  read  the  graphic 
narrative  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria 
at  the  well,  imitating  without  extravagance  the  ordinary  lifeless  manner  of 
pulpit  reading ;  then,  in  a  striking  manner,  he  sympathetically  interpreted 
the  true  dramatism  of  the  scene  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  lifelike- 
ness,  and  without  a  trace  of  mere  artistic  purpose  or  effort.  In  reading 
the  Bible,  sometimes  a  word  of  comment  would  be  offered  upon  a  diffi- 
cult passage  ;  occasionally  he  would  produce  a  quietly  humorous  effect  by 
adding  an  emphasis  to  the  natural  logical  force  of  a  passage.  In  read- 
ing the  account  of  the  four  starving  lepers  entering  the  abandoned  Syrian 
camp  (2  Kings  vii.  8),  he  once  emphasized  the  phrase,  "  they  went  into 
one  tent  and  did  eat  and  drink."  The  whole  picture  of  those  famished 
and  surprised  outcasts  was  flashed  upon  the  imagination  by  the  hearty 
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and  significant  intonation  upon  the  one  word  "  did."  His  rhetorical 
pauses  were  managed  with  delicate  skill,  securing  both  clearness  and 
impressiveness  of  expression.  In  the  reading  both  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  hymns  he  never  lifted  the  eye  from  the  page,  except  to  give  signif- 
icance to  an  idea,  and  the  look  was  always  associated  with  a  pause. 
There  was  often  an  undertone  in  his  Scripture  reading,  especially  in 
the  interpretation  of  sublimity  of  thought,  or  grave  rebuke,  or  solemn 
warning,  or  affecting  personal  experience,  that  suggested  his  silent  per- 
sonal commentary  upon  the  passage.  His  tone  hinted  the  deep  impres- 
sion that  the  ideas  were  producing  upon  his  own  mind,  and  that  he 
was  sympathizing  with  the  author. 

When  he  came  to  the  sermon  he  faced  his  audience  with  a  bearing  of 
calmness  and  repose.  His  placid  self-possession  instantly  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  auditor.  His  presence  engaged  and  riveted  attention 
before  he  opened  his  lips.  Artistic  skill  in  various  forms  has  made  his 
pictured  face  a  cherished  possession  in  every  household,  and  the  future, 
through  the  same  medium,  will  know  his  form  and  feature.  Of  good 
height,  he  was  not  sufficiently  tall  to  be  styled  "  magnificent "  in  person, 
but  he  was  nobly  and  benignantly  impressive.  His  superb  physical  ad- 
vantages, even  at  threescore  and  ten,  made  him  our  Demosthenes.  Few 
public  speakers  since  the  great  Greek  have  been  so  generously  gifted  for 
a  forty  years'  continuous  service  as  preacher,  lecturer,  political  orator, 
and  conqueror  of  mobs.  And  yet  his  face  and  physical  appearance  were 
scarcely  two  days  alike.  His  features  varied  with  his  temperamental  con- 
ditions and  his  emotional  moods.  His  voice  was  an  organ  of  a  hun- 
dred stops.  It  was  at  once  strong,  of  great  volume,  penetrating,  flexible, 
melodious,  and  capable  of  great  power  of  endurance.  An  infant  might 
be  soothed  to  sleep  by  it,  and  a  savage  would  feel  himself  getting  civ- 
ilized under  it.  It  was  a  robust  baritone  in  its  musical  register,  and 
covered  a  wide  compass.  Training  had  put  it  under  perfect  control; 
and  it  was  always  kept  in  tune  from  constant  practice  in  speaking  and 
the  fineness  of  his  ear  for  music.  Few  men  were  so  susceptible  to  sound 
as  he.  Good  music  of  any  kind  would  first  excite  his  sensibilities,  then 
lull  his  outward  senses,  and  all  manner  of  fancies  and  imagination  would 
teem  in  his  brain.  His  choir  had  no  more  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and 
grateful  listener  than  Mr.  Beecher.  The  introductory  passages  of  the 
sermon  were  generally  given  in  a  low,  gentle,  conversational  tone,  as  if 
conversing  in  a  friendly  way  with  his  farthest  auditors.  Gesture  and  aU 
modes  of  physical  expression  in  public  address,  except  the  voice,  were 
reserved  for  the  rising  tide  of  emotion.  His  familiarity  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  delivery,  as  well  as  his  instinctive  oratorical  sense,  led  him  to 
recognize  the  true  source  of  action,  —  the  feelings.  Gesture,  to  him,  was 
regulated  according  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  excited  sensibilities. 

He  would  sometimes  proceed  in  a  simple,  colloquial  tone  for  twenty 
minutes  before  he  made  any  action.  But  when  he  entered  into  his  in- 
spiration and  got  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  when  feeling,  imagina- 
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tion,  and  the  nobler  passions  began  their  action,  then  the  voice  would 
expand  in  volume,  become  vibrant  and  concentrated,  strong,  rich,  and 
impassioned ;  the  latent  inward  heat  filled  the  mild  blue  eyes  with  flash- 
ing fire,  it  radiated  the  face  with  earnestness,  it  penetrated  arms,  hands, 
and  finders,  and  produced  gestures  forcible,  varied,  and  significant.  There 
was  no  grace  of  elegance,  and  yet  his  action  was  graceful  with  that 
freedom  which  goes  with  disciplined  power,  moving  easily.  His  whole 
body  became  an  obedient  servitor  of  the  impassioned  soul.  The  vast 
audience  looked,  listened,  admired,  and  loved.  Deeply  moved,  they  un- 
consciously threw  out  their  own  inward  fire.  It  kindled  the  speaker  to  a 
whiter  heat.  Their  sympathies  formed  a  whole  key-board  on  which  he 
played  with  a  master  hand.  For  the  time  they  gave  a  simultaneous 
assent  to  every  thought  he  uttered. 

But  this  consummate  manager  of  the  multitude  was  too  wise  to  keep 
their  emotions  beyond  the  pitch  he  instinctively  felt  to  be  natural  for 
them  and  true  for  him.  He  understood  the  power  of  contrast  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  He  appreciated  the  value  of 
neutral  tints  in  emotional  expression.  Before  the  audience  were  aware 
of  it,  he  had  gradually  subsided  into  the  easy  naturalness  of  colloquial 
speech,  and  they  would  find  themselves  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at 
some  witty  thrust,  or  humorous  anecdote  or  illustration.  The  next  mo- 
ment his  voice  was  full  of  a  tremulous  tenderness  or  touching  pathos,  like 
a  Welsh  song ;  tears  would  be  running  down  his  face,  and  the  audience 
would  respond  with  a  tribute  of  emotion  they  did  not  try  to  conceal. 
It  was  the  beauty  in  the  pathos,  and  the  tender-hearted  manliness  of  the 
speaker,  that  moved  them.  By  his  art  of  resting  an  audience,  through 
variety  of  vocal  and  rhetorical  treatment  in  different  parts  of  any  form 
of  public  address,  he  often  held  the  people  unwearied  through  a  discourse 
of  an  hour  or  more  in  length.  He  used  to  say  that  the  speaker  helps 
his  audience  "  by  enabling  them  to  listen  with  different  parts  of  their 
mind  ;  one  part  rests  the  others." 

That  "  mystery  of  commanding,"  —  how  was  it  done  ?  George  William 
Curtis  answered  the  question  of  the  secret  of  the  elegant,  persuasive 
charm  of  Wendell  Phillips  by  asking  another  :  "  Ah !  how  did  Mozart 
do  it  ?  how  did  Raphael  ?    The  secret  of  the  rose's  sweetness,  of  the 
bird's  ecstasy,  of  the  sunset's  glory,  —  that  is  the  secret  of  Eloquence." 
One  word  covers  the  ultimate  answer,  "  Genius :  "  — 
"  That  birth-hour  gift,  that  art-Napoleon, 
Of  winning,  flattering,  wielding,  moulding,  banding 
The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  move  as  one." 
The  eye  looked  upon  the  noble  form  and  its  eloquently  expressive  action, 
the  ear  heard  the  resonant  voice  with  its  varied  melody,  but  the  mind  felt 
the  influence  of  his  personal  force.    They  felt  it  in  his  style.    His  style 
was  impassioned  because  his  temperament  was  impassioned,  because 
the  spirit  of  his  time  was  impassioned,  because  the  themes  he  chose  were 
full  of  emotive  interest,  because  his  auditors  designedly  opened  their  hearts 
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to  be  moved  by  his  stronger  feeling,  and  they,  in  turn,  fed  him  with 
the  volume  of  their  sympathy. 

We  must  regard  Mr.  Beecher,  then,  as  a  temperamental  speaker.  For 
him  to  act  upon  men  through  living  speech  was  inevitable.  An  irresisti- 
ble inward  impulse  compelled  him  to  speak.  It  was  the  Pauline  feeling, 
"  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  No  label  is  useful  in  character- 
izing such  a  many-sided  orator  ;  but,  keeping  in  mind  the  temperamental 
character  of  his  speech,  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the  emi- 
nent distinction  of  his  oratory  was  its  unfailing  vitality.  His  oratorical 
aim  was  to  make  truth  vital,  and  to  vitalize  men  with  the  truth.  Well 
were  his  stimulating  utterances  called  "  Life  Thoughts." 

"  'T  is  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant, 
O  life,  —  not  death,  —  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life,  and  fuller^  that  we  want." 

This  was  his  practical  creed.  He  was  so  intensely  alive  in  every  element 
of  his  nature  that  he  radiated  life-giving  influences  from  his  warm,  sun- 
like nature.  And  so,  in  a  very  true  sense,  he  may  be  regarded  as  an 
inspirational  speaker.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  contemplated 
life  was  a  spiritual  eminence.  He  viewed  all  life  in  relation  to  God  in 
Christ.  Christ  was  all  in  all  for  all  life.  In  his  philosophy  of  life  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  men  held  the  key  to  their  action,  and  the  secret 
of  a  speaker's  influence  upon  that  action.  Action  moves,  character  ex- 
presses itself,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  feelings.  Get  at  the  passions 
of  men,  educate  the  feelings  into  nobility,  and  you  raise  action  and  char- 
acter to  the  spontaneous,  habitual  expression  of  a  high  type  of  manhood. 
"  Love  nobly  and  do  as  you  please."  Make  the  love  of  Christ  the  strong- 
est passion  of  the  soul,  and  habitually  realize  that  Christ's  powerful, 
unfailing  love  possesses  the  soul,  —  that  is  true  life.  It  is  the  supreme 
motive  of  the  Christian  speaker.  He  made  this  ground-motive  so  prom- 
inent in  his  preaching  that  some  critics  used  to  say,  "  Beecher  is  always 
harping  on  one  string."  But  what  infinite  variations  of  melody  he  got 
out  of  that  one  string ! 

The  noteworthy  aspect  of  Mr.  Beecher's  vital  delivery  was  its  easy 
naturalness.  There  was  no  appearance  of  effort  in  his  speaking.  It  was 
disciplined  power  moving  without  constraint.  He  held  that  the  truly 
natural  speaker  is  the  educated  speaker.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with 
the  acorn,  we  want  the  oak.  "  Truth,"  he  said,  "  is  the  arrow,  but  the 
trained  man  is  the  bow  that  sends  it  home."  Notwithstanding  his  long 
and  systematic  training  in  rhetoric  and  elocution,  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
artificiality  in  his  style  or  manner.  He  never  was  conscious  of  voice  or 
action  while  speaking.  He  had  the  immense  advantage  of  having  been 
trained  while  young  and  plastic,  and  so  assimilated  his  instruction  until  it 
became  a  second,  best  nature  acting  spontaneously.  He  contended  that  a 
man  is  never  thoroughly  taught  until  he  has  forgotten  how  he  learned, 
just  as  a  man  walks  without  thinking  how  he  learned  to  walk.    The  per- 
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fection  of  the  instruments  of  public  address  is  the  fruit  of  training  and 
experience.  All  learning,  in  his  view,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  susceptible  of 
spontaneous  use.  One  of  his  parishioners,  an  admirable  critic  of  oratory, 
said  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  the  only  speaker  he  had  ever  heard  who  was 
absolutely  free  from  the  conventionalities  of  time  and  manner.  His  public 
tones  and  manner  were  like  his  private  speech,  only  with  the  added 
intensity  in  meeting  the  necessary  demands  of  public  speech.  Many  of 
his  mf)st  impressive  utterances  have  been  spontaneously  thrown  off  in  the 
familiarity  of  friendly  conversation.  He  never  reserved  himself  for 
great  occasions.  He  was  eloquent  when  the  inspiration  came  upon  him, 
whether  the  place  was  parlor,  platform,  or  pulpit. 

Like  all  masters  of  speech,  he  had  the  naturalness  of  individuality.  He 
simply  was  himself  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  When  he 
spoke,  he  spoke  himself  into  his  words  as  unconsciously  as  breathing. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  his  self-directing,  original  genius  gave  a 
unity  to  his  method  of  expression.  There  was  a  variety  of  theme  and 
treatment,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Everything  in  his  oratorical  method 
hung  and  moved  together.  He  was  therefore  an  honest  speaker.  There 
was  rarely  an  attempt  at  the  expression  of  emotion  when  the  emotion  was 
not  present.  His  expression  was  the  natural  embodiment  of  the  momentary 
dominant  feeling.  If  emotion  was  dormant,  either  he  would  speak  straight 
on  in  a  simple,  matter-of-fact  way,  like  a  gentleman  conversing  with  a 
friend  who  charitably  recognized  commonplace  and  sluggish  periods  in 
every  man's  emotional  life  ;  or  he  would  try  to  summon  the  s"oul  into  action 
by  a  forcible  manner,  —  then  he  seemed  declamatory,  but  the  declamation 
would  often  elicit  the  true  feeling. 

When  he  was  dramatic,  as  he  often  was,  his  manner  was  still  honest. 
There  was  too  much  simplicity  in  his  character  ever  to  simulate.  He  was 
picturesque  in  his  action,  at  times,  because  he  could  not  help  being  so. 
His  dramatism  was  the  natural  fusion  of  language,  imagination,  imitative 
power,  and  artistic  feeling.  He  was  not  an  actor,  because  his  motive  in 
dramatism  was  not  the  artistic  motive  or  method  ;  he  did  not  pre-deter- 
mine  effects  like  the  actor  ;  he  calculated  nothing.  When  he  delineated 
a  scene,  it  was  not  acting.  Unconscious  of  voice,  attitude,  and  action, 
he  spontaneously  painted  the  reality  that  rose  to  his  vision  at  the  moment. 
If  he  saw  Liberty  with  a  diamond  sceptre  in  her  hand,  it  was  not  a  diamond- 
tipped  or  a  diamond-set  sceptre ;  it  was  a  sceptre  all  one  diamond. 
"  Don't  I  know  ?  "  he  disputed.  "  /  saw  it  myself.'"  When,  after  hunt- 
ing around  the  platform  for  a  "  lost  hope  "  with  an  imaginary  candle 
in  his  hand,  he  set  the  candle  down  and  wiped  off  the  dripping  grease 
from  his  hand  with  a  handkerchief,  it  was  because  he  saw  and  felt 
it  there  ;  but  he  was  unconscious  of  the  act.  At  another  time  he  sees 
Christ  entering  the  house  at  Bethany  and  greeting  the  sisters  with  un- 
affected cordiality  of  friendship.  He  brings  into  relief  this  human 
trait  in  the  Saviour's  character  by  picturing  in  contrast  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  Guest  as  he  would  act  from  the  dictates  of  society  conven- 
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tionalisms.  The  preacher  sits  down  upon  the  arm  of  the  pulpit  chair ; 
Martha  and  Mary  are  at  the  other  side  of  the  platform ;  he  twirls 
his  fingers,  puts  on  a  proper  face,  uses  the  tones  of  an  ultra-fash- 
ionable caller,  and  conducts  a  conversation  according  to  etiquette  in 
Bethany.  You  may  be  offended  with  the  taste  of  the  selection  of  such 
an  illustration,  but  you  have  got  a  vivid  impression  of  the  human  sympa- 
thy of  Christ  that  you  never  can  forget.  You  regard  its  setting  in  a 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  human  friendship  of  the  Son  of  man.  You  think 
of  it  as  an  incident,  as  a  spontaneous  picture  that  suddenly  was  presented 
to  his  fancy,  and  in  the  rush  of  speech  he  painted  what  he  saw  without 
halting  to  choose  some  other  illustration.  His  power  of  creating  an  ideal 
presence  was  a  natural  oratorical  use  of  the  imagination,  with  an  oratori- 
cal and  not  an  artistic  purpose  and  manner.  He  was  too  earnest  for  the 
mere  parade  of  his  dramatic  power,  nor  did  he  think  of  it  for  a  moment. 
The  same  practical  purpose  controlled  the  humorous  and  pathetic  ele- 
ments in  his  style  and  his  occasional  use  of  satire ;  but  he  had  borne 
too  many  burdens  to  be  often  satirical.  Kis  broad  conception  of  oratory 
included  the  use  of  every  power  that  God  implants  in  a  speaker.  It 
takes  the  whole  man  to  make  a  man.  His  theory  of  oratory  regarded 
it  as  "  the  art  of  influencing  conduct  with  the  truth  set  home  by  all  the 
resources  of  the  living  man."  It  is  the  art  of  making  truth  beautiful. 
Oratory  is  not  an  artificial  thing,  but  a  living  force,  that  brings  to  itself 
"  all  the  resources  of  the  imagination,  all  the  inspirations  of  feeling,  all 
that  is  influential  in  voice,  in  eye,  in  gesture,  in  posture,  in  the  whole 
animated  man.  It  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  divine  thought  and  the 
divine  arrangement." 

The  true  test  of  success  as  a  public  speaker  lies  deeper  than  the  tem- 
peramental qualities  that  interest  and  charm.  The  true  test  is  influence, 
—  the  power  to  animate,  guide,  and  control  men.  The  qualities  of  per- 
son and  intellect  must  be  permeated  by  character  of  mind,  —  the  shap- 
ing power  of  the  speaker's  manhood.  Beecher  owed  his  power  over  men 
to  his  courage,  —  the  physical  courage  to  face  a  Liverpool  mob  or  a  hos- 
tile audience  at  Richmond ;  the  intellectual  courage  that  met  every  new 
question  with  utmost  candor,  and  led  him  to  speak  his  latest  thought ; 
the  moral  courage  that  could  endanger  the  integrity  of  life-long  personal 
friendships  and  a  forty  years'  pastorate,  when  he  abandoned  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  which  he  had  worked  from  its  birth.  "  I  am  born  with- 
out moral  fear,"  said  he  to  the  Manchester  mob;  "I  express  my  views 
in  any  audience.  I  never  could  help  doing  it."  This  courage  in  the 
manhood  revealed  itself  in  the  speaker  and  the  writer.  The  manly  move- 
ment and  tenor  of  his  language,  the  manliness  of  his  bearing,  took  their 
root  in  his  moral  vitality.  Then  there  was  his  whole-souled  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity."  Merely  to  read  his  speeches  and  sermons  is  to  feel  the 
presence  of  a  great  heart,  and  a  catholic  interest,  not  only  in  man,  but  in 
men.  He  was  a  born  philanthropist.  To  be  brought  into  contact  with 
his  speaking  or  his  writing  was  to  feel  one's  self  capable  of  the  most 
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generous  deeds,  the  highest  and  best  sentiments.  His  written  and  spoken 
utterance  palpitated  throughout  with  his  great  soul.  A  more  magnani- 
mous man  never  breathed.  "  His  heart,"  as  Emerson  said  of  Lincoln's, 
"  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the 
memory  of  a  wrong." 

The  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  employed  his  talent  of  speech 
compelled  him  to  use  a  practical  style.  The  spirit  of  the  time  was 
practical  as  well  as  impassioned.  The  people  were  occupied  with  serious 
practical  problems,  and  they  gradually  came  to  look  to  him  for  enlight- 
enment and  help,  especially  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  questions. 
Hence  he  spoke  to  them  with  firm  strokes  of  business-like,  direct  address. 
His  diction  was,  for  the  most  part,  plain,  simple,  free  from  pedantry. 
His  style,  so  full  of  warmth  and  color,  was,  in  the  main,  quickly  intelligi- 
ble to  the  average  hearer.  His  brief,'  pungent  sentences  often  had  the 
effect  of  a  succession  of  pistol  shots ;  but  there  is  one  of  his  sentences 
under  our  eye  as  we  write,  containing  eighty-five  words,  —  a  sentence  of 
perfect  clearness  and  harmony  of  members. 

With  his  opulent  imagination,  mystical  tendency,  and  love  of  philoso- 
phy, it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  be  a  visionary  or  a  mere  theorizer. 
But  his  abundant,  shrewd,  robust  common  sense,  and  the  closeness  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  actualities  of  life,  kept  his  foot  upon  the  terra  firma 
of  fact,  while  his  eye  was  upon  the  beatific  vision.  There  was  a  broad 
basis  of  reality  in  his  teaching.  Fact  and  imagination  were  happily 
wedded.  His  sermons  show  an  insight  into  human  nature,  keen  and  pro- 
found. The  springs  of  conduct,  and  the  subtle  influences  in  practical 
affairs  that  make  or  mar  character,  were  open  as  daylight  to  his  pene- 
tration. Witn  his  fine  powers  as  an  analyst  of  character,  he  was  remark- 
ably successful  in  applying  the  principles  of  Christ  to  the  special  needs 
of  men.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  sounder  philosophical  teacher 
on  the  motives,  aspects,  and  duties  of  every-day  religion.  He  was  a 
pathologist  in  morals.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  teachings 
of  phrenology  undoubtedly  gave  him  power  in  his  pertinent,  definite, 
practical  treatment  of  matters  of  character  and  conduct.  He  was  a 
philosopher  of  life  in  the  concrete.  And  yet,  an  intimate  friend  and 
admirer  has  said  of  him  :  "  Mr.  Beecher  knows  man  better,  and  knows 
men  less,  than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew." 

His  penetrating  sagacity,  united  with  his  pure,  devoted  patriotism,  gave 
a  distinct  flavor  of  "  Americanism  "  to  his  thought  and  expression.  The 
modern  spirit  breathed  in  his  nature.  He  was  a  great  democrat  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  American  character 
were  embodied  in  his  nature  and  in  his  speech.  They  arose  genially 
out  of  the  general,  national  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  eminences  and 
embodiments  of  the  national  life,  —  independent,  aggressive,  somewhat 
combative,  and  yet  receptive  of  new  ideas,  provided  they  be  sound  and 
true. 

No  enumeration  of  Mr.  Beecher's  characteristics  as  a  public  influence 
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through  his  oratory  is  sufficient  to  produce  his  portrait.  He  was  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  qualities.  Deeper  than  all  qualities  of  character 
there  is  the  indescribable  something,  baffling  still  to  the  philosophers, 
which  we  call  personality.  It  is  the  subtle  manner  and  degree  of  the 
mixture  of  the  qualities  that  make  up  one's  peculiar  manhood.  All  the 
masters  of  speech  have  possessed  good  sense,  strong  emotions,  clearness 
of  insight,  vividness  of  imagination,  sympathy  with  men,  power  of  lan- 
guage, ardent  patriotism  ;  many  of  them  have  been  endued  with  wit 
and  humor,  social  power,  vigor  of  body,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits.  In 
Mr.  Beecher,  the  combination  was  marked  by  an  unusual  amplitude, 
weight,  and  energy  of  movement.  He  said  once  that  "  men  of  genius 
are  not  creatures  of  another  nature  ;  they  are  elder  brethren  of  the 
race.'*  In  a  true  sense  this  elder  brother  suggested  unlikeness  of  nature 
to  others.  Some  one  said  that  "  Webster  is  like  other  folks,  only  there 
is  more  of  him.'^  So  Beecher  impresses  us  with  his  volume  of  man- 
hood. But  Beecher  was  a  poet  at  the  centre  of  his  nature.  His  pro- 
lific imagination  idealized  and  individualized  every  subject  he  touched. 
It  was  the  energy  of  his  imagination,  of  his  intellectual  character,  lan- 
guage, large  sympathy,  and  moral  enthusiasm,  that  distinguished  him 
from  his  contemporaries.  In  the  philosophy  of  influence  the  essential 
point  is  missed  if  the  secret  of  power  over  men  is  placed  elsewhere  than 
in  character.  The  quality  and  force  of  influence  are  always  measured 
by  the  weight,  volume,  and  force  of  the  manhood  that  exercises  it. 

One  naturally  shrinks  from  speaking  familiarly  of  a  man's  spirituality 
of  character,  but  it  is  as  a  spiritual  force  that  the  man  of  God  must 
make  his  influence  felt.  The  heat  and  light  that  radiate  from  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  central  Person  and  Power  of  all  history  must  be  a  reality 
of  his  religious  life  before  he  can  preach  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
power.  Leave  out  of  this  preacher's  character  the  constantly  energiz- 
ing presence  of  his  vital  faith,  and  everything  is  left  out.  In  Bush- 
nell's  phrase,  he  "  was  Christed  all  through "  in  every  faculty  of  his 
being.  The  unfailing  companionship  of  Christ  was  made  vividly  real 
to  him  through  his  loving  heart  and  the  ideal  powers  of  his  nature. 
He  drew  his  inspiration  from  spiritual  sources.  He  did  more  than  exert 
power  :  he  communicated  it.  His  "  faith-talent "  was  not  always  active ; 
but  in  his  best  moments,  by  his  presence  as  well  as  by  his  utterance,  he 
made  himself  felt  as  a  spiritual  force  and  a  fountain  of  spiritual  influence. 
His  ultimate  power  was  organized  Christian  experience. 

The  interesting  question.  How  far  is  this  great  modern  preacher  to  be 
regarded  as  a  model  for  young  preachers  ?  would  lead  us  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  homiletics  and  of  preaching  too  wide  for  our  present  purpose. 
He  was  an  example  only  to  his  peers.  That  he  was  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  suggestive  of  preachers,  in  theory  and  practice,  is  readily 
admitted.  His  ideal  of  preaching  and  his  personal  methods  of  prepara- 
tion are  fully  set  forth  in  his  "  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching."  Without 
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disparagement  to  the  other  admirable  lectures  delivered  in  the  famous 
"  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship,"  none  have  surpassed  his  in  practical  or 
inspirational  value. 

It  is  weak  and  futile  to  try  to  imitate  a  genius.  Mr.  Beecher  never 
posed  as  a  model  in  anything.  The  right  use  to  be  made  of  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  example  is  not  by  adopting  the  individual  characteristics  of  his  manner, 
either  in  style  or  delivery,  but  by  nourishing  one's  power  in  his  general 
method  of  study  and  preparation,  which  is  so  obvious  in  his  incessant 
study  of  men  wherever  he  found  them,  his  study  of  the  Bible,  of  great 
authors,  great  authorities,  and,  not  least,  the  study  of  himself.  "  Look 
into  your  own  heart  and  speak,"  is  one  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  his  method.  "  Be  yourself,"  he  would  say ;  "  speak  your  own  words 
in  your  own  way,  and  there  will  always  be  listeners." 

Mr.  Beecher  knew  how  to  read  books.  He  had  the  art  of  skipping. 
But  a  book  of  genuine  worth  that  could  add  to  his  power  or  his  know- 
ledge he  read  verbatim,  critically,  slowly  absorbing  as  he  went  along. 
His  preparation  for  speaking  was  governed  by  his  extemporaneous 
method.  He  brooded  over  subjects,  not  over  structure  or  words.  He 
got  at  the  truth  of  his  subject  through  his  sympathy  and  his  imagination. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the  brooding  process  the  subject  and  its  rhetorical 
treatment  flashed  upon  him  like  a  discovery,  and  lay  before  him  as  an 
objective  reality.  We  can  understand  what  the  Greek  dramatist  meant 
when  he  told  a  man  who  inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  his  comedy  that 
he  had  finished  it,  not  having  yet  written  a  single  line,  because  he  had 
constructed  the  action  in  his  mind.  The  title  of  one  of  the  compilations 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  utterances  expresses  with  precision  the  character  of  his 
sermons,  —  "  Views  and  Experiences  of  Religious  Subjects."  The  sub- 
ject of  the  sermon  was  registered,  but  might  not  be  used  for  months  af- 
terwards. On  Sunday  morning  a  selection  was  made  from  the  topics  that 
best  fitted  his  mood ;  a  full  brief  was  made  upon  half-sheets  of  paper,  and 
taken  into  the  pulpit.  Sometimes  they  were  closely  followed ;  sometimes 
the  inspiration  of  the  hour  would  take  him  far  away  from  the  notes^  but 
not  from  the  text  or  the  subject.  He  simply  had  a  new  and  probably  a 
better  "  view."  He  was  a  creative  speaker  in  the  presence  of  an  audi- 
ence. The  subject  developed  in  the  process  of  preaching.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  he  never  could  preach  the  same  sermon  upon  the  same  text  or 
theme.  Thoroughness  of  preparation  was  a  matter  of  intellectual  con- 
science with  him.  The  mental  attitude  towards  a  subject  or  a  policy  was 
taken  with  extreme  mental  caution  ;  he  appreciated  the  authority  his 
views  carried ;  but  when  the  conclusion  was  reached,  he  maintained  it 
with  firmness,  and  poured  upon  it  the  profusion  of  his  thought,  language, 
and  imagination.  He  was  cautious  in  his  mental  processes,  but  reckless 
and  prodigal  in  their  final  expression.  His  defect  was  not  so  much  in  the 
view  itself  as  in  the  occasional  extravagant  vivacity  of  its  discussion. 

His  method  was  not  at  all  times  extemporaneous.  When  he  delivered 
his  eulogy  on  Grant  he  held  the  printed  slips  in  his  left  hand,  read  every 
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word,  scarcely  changed  his  position,  made  not  a  gesture,  and  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  page  only  now  and  then  to  fill  up  an  expressive  pause  after 
some  important  idea  that  he  intended  to  impress  upon  his  auditors.  And 
ivhat  reading  it  was !  Its  elocution  was  perfect.  Many  were  disa|>- 
pointed  in  the  orator,  and  felt  that  he  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion.  Nor 
did  he  as  a  forensic  orator  ;  but  in  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  eulogy  he 
most  fittingly  "  suited  the  word  to  the  action."  It  was  a  production  writ- 
ten to  be  read.  The  reason  of  the  method  was  implied  in  one  of  his 
opening  sentences  :  "  The  mildewed  lips  of  Slander  are  silent,  and  even 
Criticism  hesitates,  lest  some  incautious  word  should  mar  the  history  of 
the  modest,  gentle,  magnanimous  warrior." 

In  the  use  of  the  emotional  elements  of  what  may  be  called  sacred 
prose  Mr.  Beecher  may  be  imitated  in  spirit  and  purpose,  if  not  in  kind 
or  degree.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  sermon  and  a  theological 
lecture,  if  it  is  not  that  the  sermon  is  impassioned^  and  is  intended  to 
produce  an  immediate  influence  upon  life  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  sermons 
should  be  noble  in  subject  and  sound  in  teaching ;  they  must  partake  of 
the  nature  of  poetry,  they  must  be  touching  and  sympathetic.  Oratorical 
prose  in  the  pulpit  needs  this  impassioned  element.  "We  are  not  advocat- 
ing vehemence  and  rant ;  we  mean  the  presence  of  genuine  feeling  pene- 
trating good  literary  form,  and  controlled  by  a  cultivated  taste,  —  the 
communicated  earnestness  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  thoroughly  prepared 
to  speak  upon  a  serious  subject  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

The  scenic  method  —  the  "  view  and  experience  "  method  —  of  con- 
structing a  sermon,  was  peculiar  to  Mr.  Beecher  ;  it  is  natural  to  minds 
of  the  poetic  order.  A  vital  unity  is  given  to  discourse  by  this  method, 
but  the  average  preacher  cannot  safely  follow  it;  nor  is  the  average 
hearer  benefited  so  much  as  by  a  more  logical  order  of  thought.  Mr. 
Beecher  lacked  Webster's  prime  oratorical  virtue,  —  the  power  of  organs 
izing  a  speech. 

One  strong  word  of  counsel  he  always  gave  to  young  preachers,  — 
study  the  science  of  health.  He  knew  that  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  soul  and  spirit  lies  in  the  physical  organization.  He 
powerfully  wielded  his  own  higher  forces  because  he  had  a  powerfully  ef- 
fective body.  He  beheved  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  a  prime  condition 
for  success  in  any  pursuit  is  to  be  a  good  animal.  His  fidelity  to  the 
demands  of  his  calling  led  him  to  study  the  development  of  his  highest 
physical  conditions  ;  he  discovered,  and  submitted  to,  a  physical  regimen 
which  would  best  preserve  his  powers  and  sustain  the  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  temperament.  As  a  result,  he  was  almost  always  in  a  favor- 
able mood  for  speaking.  One  of  his  parishioners,  a  man  of  fine  scientific 
observation,  speaks  of  three  distinct  mental  states  in  his  pastor,  —  the 
passive  or  resting  state,  the  receptive  and  acquisitive  state,  and  the  spon- 
taneously active  or  communicating  state.  Silence,  sleep,  and  an  abste- 
mious diet  were  his  chief  preparatives  in  the  resting  state  immediately 
before  any  public  effort.    He  disciplined  himself  so  that  he  could  sleep 
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under  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  He  prepared  himself  for  his 
preaching,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Sleep  and  a  light  but  nourishing  diet 
restored  his  nervous  exhaustion.  He  generally  avoided  private  enter- 
tainment on  his  lecturing  tours,  because  of  the  draft  that  was  made  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  entertaining  and  being  entertained  in  the  house  of 
comparative  strangers.  He  was  justified  in  economizing  his  nervous  force 
for  its  prodigious  expenditure  in  the  public  duty  before  him. 

Our  chief  concern  with  Mr.  Beecher's  theology,  philosophy,  and  ethics, 
in  the  present  paper,  relates  to  his  intellectual  convictions  as  an  essential 
som'ce  of  his  energy  of  expression.  His  sympathy  with  the  Spencerian 
phase  of  evolution  as  expressing  the  regular  method  of  the  divine  action 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  thought  and  study.  The  bearing  of  the 
doctrine  upon  the  preaching  of  the  future  is  indicated  in  the  extracts  we 
are  permitted  to  make  from  an  unpublished  letter  that  Mr.  Beecher  re- 
cently wrote  to  a  young  clergyman :  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  drive  the  old  theological  philosophy 
to  the  wall.  Fortunate  are  they  who  foresee  the  coming  change,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  work  of  a  minister  is  the  education  of  man  primarily 
in  spiritual  living.  The  end  may  be  brought  by  the  new  views.  All  the  facts 
of  sinfulness,  conversion,  edification,  and  true  holiness  may  be  urged  upon 
grounds  of  evolution  without  alarming  men.  The  power  of  a  minister  lies  in 
his  moral  enthusiasm.  If  one's  ministry  is  really  stimulating,  if  it  excites  and 
feeds  the  spiritual  side  of  his  auditors,  they  will  not  be  captious  about  the 
philosophy  on  which  he  proceeds.  In  a  man's  own  lifetime  enthusiasm  founded 
on  truth  is  influential.  A  blazing  heart  can  convey  any  philosophy,  new  or  old, 
safely.  That  which  evolutionary  philosophy  now  needs  is  that,  in  practical 
life,  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit.  It  has  done  so  in  physical  science,  is  doing  it  in 
educational  matters  ;  now  for  religion.  I  could  wish  that  I  might  begin  my 
life  over  again  with  this  theology  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  life  would 
be  tenfold  more  fruitful." 

With  this  theology  in  hand  he  would  have  been  more  systematic  in 
his  teaching.  His  phrenological-evolutionary  philosophy  would  not  have 
harmonized  with  the  prevailing  theology.  But  when  he  made  his  cele- 
brated Confession  of  Faith  before  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Asso- 
ciation, and,  by  his  resignation,  magnanimously  relieved  the  Association 
of  the  responsibility  of  defending  his  theology,  the  Association  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  "  his  exposition  indicates  the  propriety  of  his 
continued  membership  in  this  or  in  any  other  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation." 

The  theological  element  in  his  teaching  undoubtedly  was  inadequate. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  he  was  very  defective ; 
nor  was  he  entirely  satisfactory  to  many  v/ho  were  sympathetic  with  him 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  religious  opinion 
and  of  ecclesiasticism.  His  mind  was  of  the  poetic  and  not  of  the  scien- 
tific cast.  He  was  not  theological,  either  in  aim  or  method.  But  he 
knew  the  theologies,  every  phase  of  them.  In  his  intellectual  tendency, 
he  was  philosophical ;  in  f  eeUng  and  method  he  was  poetic.    He  was  not 
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logical ;  he  was  analogical  Logical  preachers  regard  truth  as  something 
to  be  proved  ;  analogical  preachers  think  it  is  something  to  be  seen  and 
felt ;  logical  thinkers  fancy  that  it  is  something  to  be  manufactured  and 
parceled  out ;  the  philosophical  poet  believes  that  it  is  something  to  be 
sought  for  and  found.  The  poet  often  reaches  the  truth,  while  the  mere 
scientist  often  misses  it.  Truth,  to  Mr.  Beecher,  was  many-sided.  He 
tried  to  approach  it  on  one  side  after  another  without  violence  or  egotism. 
He  saw  one  "  view  "  of  truth  at  a  time.  He  thought  in  sections,  and  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  sections  dovetailed  or 
hung  together.  Emerson  has  been  said  to  be  unsystematic  on  principle. 
While  the  Emersons  and  the  Beechers  are  not  systematic  reasoners,  they 
still  have  their  mission  in  giving  powerful  impulses  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  their  time.  They  make  people  believe  truths  of  sentiment  by  vivid 
statement,  not  by  proving  them.  The  preacher's  business  is  not  to  move 
and  turn  the  hearts  of  men  towards  purity  and  righteousness  by  syllo- 
gistic reasoning.  Scientific  statements  do  not  attract  and  persuade  men 
living  under  the  stress  of  life.  It  is  truth  that  shines  upon  them  and 
kindles  ;  that  comes  to  them  again  with  the  indefinable  accent  that  is  born 
of  clear  vision,  and  sympathy,  and  experience  of  life.  Truth  coming  in 
this  way,  it  is,  that  attracts  the  people  and  persuades  them  to  the  teacher's 
doctrine. 

This  larger  influence  of  speech  was  not  impaired  by  Beecher's  logical 
or  theological  poverty  and  indifference.  Men  want  a  speaker  to  speak 
with  the  authoritative  tone  of  conviction.  Conviction  arises  out  of  cer- 
tainties. We  are  sure  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Beecher's 
fame,  better  for  his  parish  which  includes  so  large  a  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  Christian  world,  if  he  had  been  more  serious  and  positive  in  the- 
ology. There  would  have  been  greater  consistency  and  firmness  of  fibre 
in  his  teaching  had  he  cultivated  the  scientific  spirit.  What  he  saw  he 
saw  clearly,  and  stated  firmly.  But  he  would  have  been  more  luminous 
had  he  been  more  coherent.  He  saw  so  much,  however,  had  so  much 
freedom  and  spaciousness  of  "spiritual  clairvoyance,"  that  he  always 
spoke  positively,  with  the  power  and  accent  of  conviction. 

Having  suggested,  in  this  necessarily  imperfect  survey,  the  growth  of  the 
genius  of  a  great  preacher  and  citizen,  the  occasions  of  its  exercise,  the 
province  of  his  career  as  a  speaker,  the  characteristics  of  his  oratorical 
production,  and  the  sources  and  elements  of  his  power,  we  gladly  leave 
him  where  more  competent  hands  have  placed  him.  In  force  and  volume 
of  manhood,  in  fullness,  richness,  and  brilliancy  of  ideas,  in  a  career  of 
forty  years  of  uninterrupted  service  in  such  a  variety  of  fields,  as  lec- 
turer, philanthropist,  patriot,  and  preacher,  and  all  this  united  with  a 
matchless  gift  of  eloquence,  he  was  preeminently  the  Christian  orator 
of  the  English-speaking  preachers,  and  the  foremost  private  citizen  of 
the  Republic.  He  deserves  the  pride  and  praise  of  his  countrymen  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  one  of  the  broadest  thinkers  of 
his  time  on  matters  of  religion  and  conduct ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  help- 
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ful  of  thinkers,  because  he  was  a  beneficent  thinker.  If  modern  criticism 
is  right  in  making  the  essential  greatness  of  the  poet  to  consist  in  his 
"  powerful  and  beautiful  application  of  ideas  to  life,"  the  pahn  of  great- 
ness can  be  accorded  to  this  preacher,  who,  in  the  range,  depth,  and  pene- 
tration of  his  criticism  of  Hfe,  is  by  far  the  most  eminent  preacher  of 
the  century.  No  preacher  has  had  such  a  capacity  for  feeling  life^  or 
has  dealt  with  life,  as  a  whole,  so  powerfully. 

The  loss  of  his  autobiography  is  immeasurable.  Many  autobiographies 
have  shown  us  that  no  man  is  really  fitted  to  be  his  own  biographer,  but 
there  was  such  frank,  cordial  simplicity  in  this  man,  who  touched  human- 
ity and  the  national  life  at  so  many  points,  that  we  cannot  help  feehng 
that  a  record  of  great  value  and  exceeding  interest  has  been  broken  by 
the  hand  of  death.  What  biographer  shall  statue  this  incomparable  man  ? 
Ahnost  any  one  may  feel  that  his  forehead  does  not  touch  the  feet  of  the 
noble  figm'e ;  but  it  is  from  below  that  we  appreciate  impressive  objects. 
Fortunate  wiU  be  the  great  preacher's  fame  if  that  possessor  of  all  the 
requisite  biogi'aphic  qualifications  for  this  specific  task  —  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  —  will  do  for  his  master  and  friend,  and  with  similar  perfection 
of  mechanical  form,  what  Stanley  did  for  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  for  Frederick  Robertson.  Defects  of  teaching  and  defects 
of  character  will  be  recorded.  When  they  are  brought  to  light  by  such 
a  biographer,  we  shall  not  refuse  to  see  them.  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
distasteful  to  his  honest,  modest  soul  while  living,"  said  the  dead  orator 
of  his  hero.  Grant,  and  we  may  say  of  himself,  "  than  lying  exaggerations 
and  fulsome  flatteries.  Men  without  faults  are  apt  to  be  men  without 
force.  The  faults  of  great  and  generous  natures  are  often  the  shadows 
which  their  virtues  cast."  But  there  is  noble  praise  for  him  which  far 
outweighs  the  deficiencies.  In  the  life-long  warfare  that  he  waged 
against  the  slavery  of  moral  evil,  and  in  behalf  of  intellectual,  religious, 
and  political  liberty,  he  wielded  the  weapon  of  oratory  with  the  splendid 
excellences  of  insight,  sincerity,  sympathy,  simplicity,  and  strength. 
"Lay  on  his  coffin  a  sword ;  for  he  was  a  brave,  brilliant,  and  effective 
soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity." 
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Studies  in  Social  Life.  A  Review  of  the  Principles,  Practices,  and  Prob- 
lems of  Society.  By  George  C.  Lorimer,  LL.  D,,  author  of  "The  Great 
Conflict,"  "  Jesus  the  World's  Savior,"  «  Isms  Old  and  New."  12mo,  pp. 
484.    Chicago  and  New  York  :  Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.    1886.  $1.00. 

That  in  the  midst  of  his  many  labors  Dr.  Lorimer  should  be  able  to 
give  to  the  public  a  book  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  on  the  topic  which 
calls  to  itself,  beyond  all  other  subjects,  universal  attention  indicates  his 
immense  diligence.  This  is  not  a  book  hastily  written,  a  collection  of 
disconnected  opinions,  a  mere  compilation.  It  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  the  Solidarity  of  Society,  in  which  are  discussed  such  parts  of  the 
great  theme  as  Paternalism  in  Government,  the  Ethics  of  Selfishness, 
Heredity,  and  other  cognate  subjects.  As  such  a  book,  to  have  value, 
must  necessarily  be  crowded  with  facts.  Dr.  Lorimer  seems  mentally  to 
have  journeyed  round  the  world  in  search  of  such  instances  as  are  de- 
manded for  purposes  of  illustration.  There  is  great  skill  shown  in  intro- 
ducing these  facts  where  they  tell  for  all  they  are  worth.  His  arguments 
are  drawn  in  all  cases  from  a  sufficiently  wide  induction.  The  mere 
theorist  on  social  economics  can  have  no  influence  with  thinking  men. 
Only  he  who,  by  laborious  investigation,  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  theme  can  expect  to  command  the  public  ear. 

Dr.  Lorimer's  sympathies  are  unreservedly  though  by  no  means  fanati- 
cally with  the  toiling  many.  While  he  offers  no  apology  for  their  follies 
and  excesses,  but  laments  and  deplores  them,  yet  with  their  struggles  to  ob- 
tain a  just  and  adequate  share  of  the  bounties  of  nature  he  is  in  complete 
accord.  Unlike  most  writers  on  social  questions  he  does  not  assume  that 
any  mechanical  re-adjustment  of  society  can  be  of  any  permanent  value 
to  any  one.  The  roots  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  all  thought- 
ful men  recognize,  are  in  the  avariciousness  of  the  nature  of  man,  in  the 
selfishness  of  his  heart,  and  in  his  inability  to  do  justice  or  even  to  per- 
ceive, when  money  profits  are  to  be  made,  what  justice  is.  Herein  Dr. 
Lorimer's  book,  for  its  superiority  and  completeness,  must  commend  it- 
self to  the  Christianized  portion  of  our  people.  If,  however,  the  book 
occupied  itself  simply  in  pointing  to  the  sad  facts  of  our  socialism  and  in 
tracing  them  to  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature,  it  would  not 
possess  the  value  which  belongs  to  it  in  its  present  thoroughness  of  treat- 
ment. Without  assuming  the  competency  to  suggest  remedies  which  will 
speedily  cure  the  disease  and  produce  a  robust  condition  of  social  health. 
Dr.  Lorimer  ventures  to  indicate  in  what  direction  legislation  must  move. 
His  belief  in  the  possibility  of  law  being  so  administered  as  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  than  it  does  to  absolute  justice  is  set  forth  in  some  of 
the  most  vigorous  passages  which  the  book  contains.  "  Seeing  the  wants 
and  woes  of  mankind,  we  have  appealed  to  education  —  that  the  misery 
may  be  more  intense  by  being  known,  we  suppose ;  or  we  have  advocated 
wholesale  almsgiving,  by  which  personal  dignity  is  diminished  and  gen- 
eral shiftlessness  increased.  But  all  this  time  we  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  functions  and  value  of  justice.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  after  all 
liberty  is  but  a  temple  for  the  exaltation  of  justice,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
without  God  and  altar  when  justice  is  absent,  but  is  preparing  to  crumble 
to  pieces." 
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The  chapters  on  The  Inequalities  of  Society,  on  The  Vices  of  Society, 
and  on  The  Impositions  of  Society,  have  impressed  us  as  of  special  value. 
Everywhere  the  book  is  all  aglow  with  the  fervor  of  a  heart  in  sympathy 
with  the  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  toil  is  of  such  a  nature,  and 
conducted  under  such  conditions,  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
chronic  suffering.  At  the  same  time  a  holy  indignation  is  felt  and  ex- 
pressed at  the  recklessness  and  wastefulness  of  workmen  in  our  large 
cities,  but  most  of  all  does  that  indignation  burn  when  it  meets  organiza- 
tions of  men  who  are  banded  together  that  they  may  resist  all  interference 
with  their  traffic  in  the  demoralization  of  the  weak  and  wretched.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this  book  it  is  eminently  satisfactory,  — 
eloquent  in  its  style,  philosophical  in  its  methods,  sound  in  its  arguments, 
crowded  with  facts,  free  from  fanaticism,  yet  all  aglow  with  feeling,  — 
among  the  many  books  which  have  recently  been  given  to  the  public  on 
social  questions  it  is  the  peer  of  the  best.  From  thinking  men  who  are 
able  to  look  beneath  the  mere  phenomena  of  social  life  to  the  life  itself, 
those  who  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  fruit  good  if  the  tree 
be  bad,  this  book  will  command  interest  and  even  sympathy,  while  books 
of  the  fanatical  and  materialistic  kind,  like  that  of  Lawrence  Gronland, 
will  be  rejected  as  shallow  and  impracticable.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt, in  a  brief  notice,  any  synopsis  of  a  book  of  this  order.  Jt  de- 
mands a  thorough  reading  in  order  to  an  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
its  workmanship. 

Reuen  Thomas. 

Brookline. 


Eminent  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary  Portraits.  By 
Dr.  Georg  Brandes.  Translated  from  the  Original  by  Rasmus  B.  An- 
derson, United  States  Minister  to  Denmark,  author  of  "  Norse  Mythology," 
"Viking  Tales  of  the  North,"  etc.,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  vii.,  460.  New  lork  : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  «&  Co.  $2.00. 

These  literary  portraits  are  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English- 
man ;  Ernest  Renan,  Gustave  Flaubert,  the  Frenchmen ;  Paul  Heyse, 
the  German ;  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Frederik  Paludan-Muller,  the 
Danes  ;  Esaias  Tegner,  the  Swede ;  and  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornsterne 
Bjornson,  the  Norwegians.  The  author  himself  is  a  Dane,  although  he 
writes  this  work  in  German.  He  writes  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  he  esteems  the  "  modern  "  spirit,  meaning  by  this  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  mind  from  all  belief  in  God,  free  will,  or  any  eternal 
significance  of  existence,  so  that  the  swing  and  glory  of  its  natural  powers 
may  be  unchecked  by  any  thought  which  should  interfere  with  its  un- 
troubled enjoyment  of  this  world.  Of  this  "  modern  "  spirit  Renan, 
Heyse,  Flaubert,  and  Ibsen  are  absolutely  representatives ;  Mill,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  Bjornson,  at  least  as  being  disengaged  from  orthodoxy  ;  and 
Tegner,  though  a  bishop,  as  having  borne  the  repute  of  a  libertine,  and 
as  being  one  who  accepted  Christianity  only  as  a  pale  substitute  for  that 
glorious  jubilee  of  the  race  which  it  celebrated  in  the  strength  of  its 
Pagan  youth,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  Even  for  Paludan- 
Muller  he  has  this  to  say,  that  his  rigorous  orthodoxy  is  a  thing  apart, 
that  his  real  ideal  of  life  and  death  is  much  nearer  akin  to  Brahminism 
than  to  the  gospel. 

The  author  is  diffuse,  but  never  tedious.    Being  released  from  every 
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objective  norm,  he  is  not  unfrequently  vague.  But  he  always  understands 
himself  and  his  subjects,  and  most  of  his  vagueness  is  merely  as  respects 
us,  who  are  so  scantily  acquainted  with  these  originals,  and  with  the  con- 
temporary background  against  which  they  stand  out.  His  treatment  of 
Mill,  whom  we  know  best,  is  justly  affectionate  and  enthusiastic.  He 
compares  this  great  and  noble-minded  man,  with  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion, if  indeed  he  does  exaggerate,  to  Marcus  Aurelius  himself.  Far 
from  being  irritated,  like  Mill's  English  disciples,  by  his  leanings  towards 
Christianity,  he  passes  these  over  in  indulgent  silence.  Of  Heyse  he 
writes  with  the  unbounded  warmth  which  he  holds  worthy  of  his  fullness 
of  genius,  and  his  devotion  to  the  worship  of  the  "  free  and  noble  Eros." 
His  Eros,  however,  is  not  the  mighty  principle  whom  the  ancients  con- 
ceived as  the  parent  of  the  universal  order.  Nor  yet  is  he  the  son  of 
Venus  Meretrix.  Both  Heyse  and  Brandes,  and  the  latter  more  than  the 
former,  make  the  world  cordially  welcome  to  all  the  ethical  elements 
which  may  chance  to  emerge  out  of  the  unrestrained  appetencies  of  this 
fundamental  instinct.  The  glory  of  woman  Heyse  places  in  the  energy 
of  maiden  resistance,  giving  piquancy  to  a  submission  that  is  then  to  be 
as  free  as  nature.  Heyse  even,  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  great  god, 
sings  the  praises  of  successful,  and  celebrates  the  martyrdom  of  unsuc- 
cessful violence.  Yet  both  he  and  his  Danish  admirer  sorrowfully  admit 
that  the  Philistine  masses  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  this  sublime  doc- 
trine, that  they  must  be  allowed  to  assume  an  ethical  purpose  and  norm 
as  at  the  foundation  of  life.  Nay,  in  the  ardor  of  his  worship  of  that 
divinity  in  favor  of  whom  he  scornfully  disavows  every  other,  Heyse 
presses  forward  into  the  contemplation  of  ancient  realities  from  which 
his  admiring  critic  shrinks  back.  Into  this  Most  Unholy  Place  the  su- 
perior flamen  advances  alone,  and  he  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Renan,  a  man  of  absolutely  correct  life,  appears  hardly  worthy  of  this 
high  company,  although  if  he  has  said,  in  excuse  of  the  present  worship  of 
Lubricity  among  his  countrymen,  that  Nature  knows  nothing  of  chastity, 
this  should  count  high  for  his  admission  into  it.  His  atheism,  materialism, 
and  contempt  of  human  kind  (all  which,  it  appears,  are  much  more  in- 
tense and  absolute  in  his  conversation  than  in  his  writings)  are  all  illus- 
trious merits  as  far  as  they  go,  but  hardly  point  in  the  same  direction. 
But  of  Flaubert,  as  interpreted  by  our  author,  there  is  no  doubt.  One  who 
revels  in  the  portrayal  of  moral  hideousness,  without  cherishing  the  faint- 
est hope  of  a  possibility  of  redemption  from  it,  is  company  good  enough, 
any  day,  for  Lucifer  himself.  Even  the  Norwegian  Ibsen,  though,  in  his 
regret  of  "  the  days  of  the  guillotine  of  blessed  memory,"  he  avows  him- 
self a  priest  of  Moloch,  as  Heyse  of  Eros  and  Mylitta,  is  not  the  peer  of 
Flaubert.  Ibsen  only  gives  himself  up  to  portraying  every  life  and 
every  ideal,  actual  or  possible,  collective  or  individual,  past,  present,  or 
future,  as  utterly  hollow  and  unrealizable ;  we  do  not  understand  that  he 
revels  in  rottenness.  The  author's  paper  on  Flaubert  appears  to  us  to 
bear  the  palm.  And  it  reminds  us  of  a  just  censure  which  he  pronounces 
on  Paludan-Miiller's  conception  of  Antichrist,  that  he  makes  him  much  too 
monstrously  and  therefore  stupidly  wicked.  Our  author,  speaking  out 
of  the  inmost  Antichristian  camp,  though  before  the  manifestation  of  that 
great  Leader  on  whose  advent  his  faithful  ones  are  waiting,  in  the  hope 
of  at  last  chasing  the  Carpenter's  Son  out  of  the  world,  might  alone  sup- 
ply us  with  thoughts  enough  to  furnish  out  not  unworthily  a  dramatic 
personation  of  the  Antichrist.   Genial  appreciations  of  opposing  schools ; 
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sound  and  searching  principles  of  true  civilization  ;  enlightened  zeal  for 
universal  knowledge ;  love  of  nature,  and  of  beauty,  and  even  of  moral 
beauty,  all  these  are  found  in  abundance.  His  paper  on  Bjornson  is  such 
as  an  enlightened  Christian  might  enter  into  almost  from  first  to  last. 
Bjornson  and  Sverdrup  have  the  first  praise  of  having  set  Norwegian 
nationality  up  on  high  above  the  further  danger  of  royal  and  Swedish  en- 
croachment. The  paper  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  most  instructive. 
"  An  animal  is  a  child  that  is  always  a  child ;  and  a  plant  is  a  child  that 
is  always  asleep."  And  of  Tegner  he  speaks  with  such  a  reproduction  of 
the  brilliant  Scandinavian  transparency  as  makes  its  way  through  the  veil 
of  two  languages  not  vernacular  to  the  writers.  And  all  these  are  in- 
terwoven with  his  essential  principles  and  purpose  in  such  a  way  as  to 
explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  he  rises  into  almost  an  agony  of  appreciation 
of  Flaubert's  "  St.  Anthony,"  when  the  hermit  is  made  to  see  Jehovah 
contemptuously  bidden  to  yield  precedence  to  the  Roman  beUy-god  Cre- 
pitus, as  both  are  tumbled  over  the  precipice  of  annihilation,  until  at  last 
the  raidant  archangel  who  tells  the  hermit,  "  I,  Science,  free  the  winds 
and  weigh  the  worlds,  without  fear,  without  pity,  without  love,  and  with- 
out God,"  suddenly  turning  into  the  arch-fiend,  exclaims,  "  Adore  me,  and 
curse  the  mockery  you  have  called  God." 

All  prophecy  has  an  element  of  illusion  as  to  time.  But  do  we  not 
here  almost  hear  the  clanging  hymns  of  the  Elect  of  Damnation,  raising 
the  strain  of  long-delayed  fulfillment :  — 

"  Advenisti,  desiderabilis, 
Quem  expectabamus  e  tenebris  ?  " 

Charles  C.  Starhuck, 

Naukratis,  Part  I.,  1884-85.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Folio,  pp.  viii., 
100.    PI.  XLIV.    London  :  Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.  1886. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  have  provoked  greater  interest  in  the  past 
than  has  the  Delta.  In  future  this  is  likely  to  be  reversed.  For  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  though  not  yet  seven  years  old,  is  drawing 
wonder  after  wonder  from  the  region  of  the  Seven  Mouths.  As  Assyrian 
excavation  has  waned,  so  Egyptian  excavation  has  waxed.  The  outlook 
in  the  "Field  of  Zoan"  was  never  brighter.  We  may  accept  "Nau- 
kratis" I.  as  more  than  a  brilliant  achievement.  It  is  a  magnificent 
prophecy. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  how  Mr.  Petrie,  while  negotiating  for 
lodgings  in  the  yard  of  a  farmhouse  near  a  Tel  unknown  even  to  the 
officials  of  Cairo,  stumbled  on  a  fragment  of  limestone  where,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  he  read :  H  \\OM%  H  NAYKPATI2  (the  City  of 
Naukratis).  This  memoir  takes  up  the  story.  In  it  he  has  given  the 
Delta  according  to  Ptolemy's  Geographia  and  the  Roman  road-map  of 
Conrad  Peutinger.  Combining  with  these  Herodotos,  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
he  has  located  Naukratis  near  the  Canobic  arm  of  the  Nile,  precisely 
where  his  mound  Nebireh  stood.  When  did  this  famous  Greek  emporium 
rise  ?  About  670  b.  c,  he  supposes.  Scarabs  of  Psammeticus  I.  and 
seventh-century  pottery  remains  concur  with  Athenaios,  who  tells  of  a 
Cyprus  merchant  dedicating  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  there  in  688  B.  C. 
An  older  Greek  mart  lay  in  the  Eastern  Delta.  This,  Egyptian  Amasis, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Phil-Hellene  Apries,  destroyed.  If  he  thus  pro- 
pitiated the  Egyptian  party  jealous  of  foreigners,  he  strengthened  himself 
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by  adopting  Greek  troops  for  his  body-guard  in  Memphis.  Thenceforth 
Naukratis,  whose  manufactures  received  a  disastrous  blow  by  Apries's 
defeat,  received  a  commercial  monopoly  by  Amasis's  favor.  Its  site  on  a 
canal  made  the  place  independent  of  the  inundation.  Its  connection 
with  the  ocean  and  its  proximity  to  the  capital  made  it  a  natural  centre 
of  traffic.    The  fame  of  its  flowers  and  pottery  became  world-wide. 

Some  explorers  are  deterred  from  print  by  the  spectre  of  incomplete- 
ness. They  will  not  be  exposed  to  change  their  opinions  upon  fuller 
light,  and  so  sacrifice  by  delay  the  aid  of  other  scholars  and  the  freshness 
of  public  interest.  Fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Petrie  is  not  like  them.  In 
the  practice  of  his  "  golden  principle  to  let  each  year  see  the  publication 
of  the  year's  work,"  he  has  offered  an  intelligible  and  useful  report,  en- 
riched by  the  monographs  of  specialists  in  different  fields.  "  Naukratis  " 
I.  is  an  illustrated  encyclopaedia.  As  Professor  Middleton  writes  in  the 
**  Academy  :  "  "  This  record  forms  a  very  important  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  early  Greek  world." 

Mr.  Petrie  "  moved  a  trench  steadily  eastward  "  till  he  had  uncovered 
hundreds  of  bowls  dedicated  to  Apollo,  alongside  the  remains  of  two  suc- 
cessive temples  in  a  Temenos.  The  base  of  a  column  he  photographed, 
^'  while  the  finder  stood  by,  hammer  in  hand,  waiting  to  smash  it."  His 
Great  Temenos  is  the  Hellenion  of  Herodotus.  That  joint  labor  of  nine 
cities  was  a  town-hall,  under  the  open  sky,  for  60,000  men,  a  fortification 
60  feet  thick  and  40  feet  high,  870  long  by  846  wide,  for  the  Greek 
race  in  Egypt.  It  contained  an  impregnable  storehouse,  whose  only  en- 
trance was  18  feet  above  ground.  Thanks  to  some  children,  who  took 
refuge  from  the  rain  in  a  shaft  and  played  at  scraping  out  sand,  the 
foundation  deposits  of  a  second  building  were  unearthed.  They  were 
instruments  of  ceremony,  tools,  and  materials.  A  long  bronze  knife, 
sandstone  corn-rubbers,  the  iron  mortar-rake  for  mixing  building-mortar, 
a  bronze  chisel,  adze,  and  trowel,  were  accompanied  by  a  neat  brick  of 
Nile  mud,  plaques  of  turquoise  and  jasper,  chips  of  lapis  lazuli  and 
obsidian  used  in  mosaic-work,  and,  lastly,  by  sample  model  ingots  of 
copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  Diagrams  make  these  finds  as  real  as 
though  the  reader  were  on  the  spot. 

One  hardly  knows  which  chapter  to  commend  most  highly.  The  anti- 
quarian will  plunge  into  "  The  Houses  of  Naukratis  and  their  Contents." 
There  he  will  find  stone  hammers,  scarabs  of  many  colors,  iron  tools  of 
home  smelting  and  make,  bronze  boxes  with  sacred  reptiles  on  top, 
mirror  rings  of  dandies,  silver  bracelets  ending  in  Isis  and  Osiris.  The 
numismatologist  will  read  with  interest  of  the  coin  minted  in  Naukratis, 
and  struck,  in  the  name  of  Alexander,  with  the  effigy  of  Aphrodite  be- 
jeweled  and  becurled.  The  philologist,  again,  will  trace  eagerly  the  Ionic 
alphabet  from  its  earliest  infancy,  under  the  accomplished  guidance  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  among  the  inscriptions.  The  artist  will  linger  before  the 
painted  pottery,  where  Mr.  Smith  will  introduce  him  to  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Cyrenian  ware,  no  less  than  to  the  true  Naukratian, 
"  coated  with  a  creamy  white  engobe,  on  which  the  decoration  is  laid  in 
black,  tending  to  brown  or  orange,  sometimes  with  accessories  of  purple." 
The  merchant,  the  economist,  and  the  statistician  will  recur  to  the  weights, 
which,  from  the  dome-topped  Egyptian  kat  and  the  barrel  Assyrian  shekel 
to  the  discoid  Attic  drachma  and  cheeselike  Roman  uncia,  have  been 
found  in  enormous  numbers  and  compared  with  microscopic  pains. 

The  American  public  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  paid  almost  half  of 
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the  sum  expended  last  year  to  work  these  amazing  results.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  has  received  an  LL.  D.  in 
recognition  of  his  indefatigable  services  as  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Fund.  It  will  be  sad  if  the  friends  of  classic,  oriental,  and  sacred 
discovery  among  his  fellow-citizens  do  not  forthwith  double  their  numer- 
ical and  financial  support  of  his  Society. 

John  F helps  Taylor, 


The  Simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  Sermons  to  the  Woodland  Church, 
Philadelphia.  By  Leoxard  Woolsey  Bacon.  12mo,  pp.  339.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.    1886.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  from  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gifted  men  of  our 
times.  Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that  the  word  erratic  would  occur  in 
any  such  designation  of  Dr.  Bacon.  Undoubtedly  he  has  a  degree  of 
loyalty  to  his  convictions  and  a  certain  courage  in  following  their  lead, 
which  is  chivalric,  and  when  brought  into  collision  with  the  actual  facts 
of  life  may  easily  become  Quixotic.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  actual  facts  of  life  are  often  of  the  windmill  order,  and  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  even  for  a  true  knight  to  determine,  through  the  fog,  which 
is  a  hostile  castle  and  which  is  a  harmless  grinding-tower.  Surely,  it 
is  better  to  err  by  making  an  occasional  false  attack  than  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  leveling  the  stronghold  of  some  veritable  robber  of  the  Rhine. 
It  will  not,  however,  lessen  the  interest  of  the  public  in  these  sermons  to 
learn  that  they  are  written  by  our  King  Henry  of  Navarre  rather  than  by 
some  solemn  monk.  We  all  would  like  to  read  a  book  on  the  art  of  war 
from  the  "  Some  one  who  blundered  "  in  ordering  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava.  It  would  have  life  and  movement  in  it,  at  least. 
The  chances  are,  moreover,  that  it  would  have  more  new  things,  and  true 
things,  and  worthy  things,  and  profoundly  important  things  in  it,  than 
the  most  mathematical  production  of  the  most  accurate  professor  in  the 
military  academy. 

In  this  case,  all  this  guerrilla  charmingness  is  united  to  an  extensive 
and  accurate  scholarship,  and  to  an  acute  and  intuitive  insight.  What 
Dr.  Bacon  says,  and  especially  what  he  prints,  is  worthy  any  man's  at- 
tention.   His  English,  too,  is  worthy  any  man's  imitation. 

A  neat  sentence  occurs  in  the  introduction,  which  is  not  inapplicable  to 
another  locality.  Dr.  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle  to  some  of  the 
Catechism  divines  of  Philadelphia,  where  these  sermons  were  preached. 
The  misfortune  of  this  class  of  anxious  theologians  usually  is,  that,  while 
they  are  sure  something  is  wrong,  they  are  unable  to  state  or  to  discover 
exactly  what  it  is.  Occasionally  we  have  examples  of  this  pitiable  be- 
wilderment even  in  New  England.  "  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write 
a  book !  "  is  the  constant  ejaculation  of  these  pious  but  perplexed  souls. 
Dr.  Bacon  kindly  offers  his  help  in  this  fashion  :  "  It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune that  while  those  who  have  been  constantly  attendant  on  my 
ministry  have  seemed  generally  to  approve  of  it  as  something  salutary 
and  good,  some  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  it  should  bo  dissatis- 
fied, not  to  say  aggrieved  at  it,  and  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with  it. 
To  such,  it  seems  an  act  of  kindness  to  offer  them  some  material  for  their 
fraternal  labors.  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  disappointed  in  the  book  ;  but 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  were  considered  in  the  selection  of  ser- 
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mons  for  it,  with  the  honest  purpose  of  giving  them  such  as  they  would 
enjoy  being  displeased  with." 

An  illustration  of  Dr.  Bacon's  insight  to  which  I  have  referred  oc- 
curs on  the  next  page. 

Certainly,  no  shrewder  annotation  on  the  ways  of  a  blundering  unsci- 
entific orthodoxy  will  be  found  than  the  following  :  — 

"  If  anything  is  clearly  taught  by  the  history  of  religious  corruption,  it  is 
this,  that  the  carnal  mind  likes  its  doctrines  tough  ;  is  not  content,  in  religion, 
with  things  easy,  direct,  simple,  intelligible,  reasonable  ;  finds  no  virtue 
in  receiving  what  is  clear,  or  believing  what  is  proved  ;  finds  plain  gospel 
quite  insipid  without  a  flavoring  of  metaphysics  or  a  garnish  of  tradition. 
The  carnal  mind  is  much  given  to  the  building  of  systems,  and  fertile  of  ma- 
terial for  filling  the  gaps  therein.  The  carnal  mind  knows  a  great  deal,  and 
knows  it  with  uncommon  positiveness  and  precision.  The  carnal  mind  has 
found  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection.  Two  evil  tendencies  vex  the  church  in 
every  age  :  without  is  agnosticism,  and  within  is  hypergnosticism  ;  either  of 
the  twain  abets  the  other." 

The  following,  also  from  the  introduction,  is  too  fine  a  specimen  of  ^ 
manly  bearing  toward  all  earnest  endeavors  after  larger  and  deeper 
truths,  even  though  they  may  seem  to  us  unsuccessful  speculations,  to  be 
omitted  just  at  this  time.  There  are  thousands  who  are  far  enough  from 
the  childish  exuberance  which  believes  that  whatever  is  new  is  true, 
who  will  yet  read  with  pleasure  the  following  definition  of  the  New 
Theology :  — 

"  One  point  I  hope  to  gain  by  this  publication  is  to  discover,  through  the 
good  offices  of  my  critics,  whether  or  not  I  am  of  '  the  new  theology.'  For 
it  is  confidently  and  sometimes  plaintively  asserted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  '  the  new  theology  ; '  otherwise  we  might  not  have  discovered  any  fact  more 
serious  than  this,  that  there  are  sundry  theological  writers,  more  or  less  di- 
verging from  each  other,  and  from  their  predecessors,  —  certainly  no  novel 
phenomenon,  but  one  common  to  every  Annus  Domini  of  all  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred. If  any  one  could  compute  the  resultant  of  these  divergent  forces  at 
any  given  period,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  *  new  theology '  for  that  time. 
If  it  should  appear  from  such  computation  that  the  *  new  theology  '  of  our 
time  consists  mainly  in  these  three  tendencies  :  (1)  to  concentrate  study  upon 
the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  (2)  to  accept  with  a  docile  mind  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  concerning  itself  ;  (3)  to  subordinate  sectarian  and  provincial 
theologies  to  the  fellowship  of  belief  in  the  church  universal  ;  —  then  I  would 
gladly  count  myself  on  the  side  of  the  new  theology,  —  or  count  the  new 
theology  to  be  on  my  side." 

This  trenchant  introduction  is  followed  by  a  series  of  sermons  of  rare 
suggestiveness  and  power.  The  simplicity  of  the  way  of  coming  to 
Christ  by  faith  and  repentance  ;  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  nature  and 
person  ;  the  miracles  in  which  his  divine  authority  was  manifested ;  the 
story  of  his  advent ;  the  two  divine  revelations  in  Nature  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things ;  an  analysis  of  certain  Biblical 
characters,  —  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  means  and  method  of 
God's  indwelling  in  the  human  soul.  The  closing  sermon  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  declining  an  installation  under  the  forms  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

John  F.  Gulliver, 
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A  Greek  -  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  being  Grimm's 
Wilke's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti.  Translated,  revised,  and  enlarged  by 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University.  4to, 
pp.  xix.,  726.    Harper  &  Brothers  :  New  York.    1887.  85.00. 

The  appreciation  in  which  lexicons  and  lexicon-makers  have  sometimes 
been  held  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  younger 
Scaliger  :  "  If  the  severe  sentence  of  a  judge  ever  awaits  one,  to  condemn 
him  to  hardships  and  punishments,  let  neither  the  penitentiary  weary 
him  with  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material,  nor  let  the  ore  dug  from 
the  mines  hurt  his  hard  hands  ;  just  let  him  compose  a  lexicon.  For  why 
should  I  mention  anything  else  ?  Surely  this  single  labor  hath  all  the 
forms  of  torture."  The  sulphurous  odor  of  the  following  still  more 
significant  sentiment  indicates  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  its  author  :  — 

..."  condendaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  poenam  pro  poenis  omnibus  unam." 

With  such  standard  authority  for  the  rewards  due  to  lexicographers, 
they  should  abandon  all  hope  of  mercy  when  they  begin  their  work,  as 
when  they  pass  the  portal  to  Avernus.  Indeed,  to  some  of  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  extend  much  mercy. 

Most  readers  come  to  a  lexicon  either  in  an  impatient  or  in  a  lazy 
frame  of  mind,  and  both  regard  and  use  the  lexicon  as  a  necessary  evil. 
They  wish  to  obtain  the  information,  at  the  moment  needed,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  be  done  with  the  lexicon.  Professor  Thayer 
has  been  mindful  of  this  impatience,  and  has  judiciously  availed  him- 
self of  the  various  typographical  devices  which  the  printer's  art  com- 
mands. Notwithstanding  all  the  adr'^itions  he  has  made,  in  round  and 
square  brackets,  in  large  and  small  lype,  to  Grimm's  original,  his  book 
is  much  more  attractive,  convenient,  and  readable  than  that  creditable 
specimen  of  German  typographical  skill.  By  bold-faced  numerals  fol- 
lowing the  graded  spaces  which  introduce  each  new  definition,  and  by 
using  spaced  Roman  to  mark  emphasis,  and  thus  reserving  Italics  for 
the  definitions,  the  arrangement  is  such,  that,  after  a  little  familiarity 
with  the  book,  the  student  consults  it  with  positive  delight.  Yet  in  the 
first  one  hundred  or  more  pages  the  printer  has  been  sometimes  neglect- 
ful of  the  blank  spaces. 

In  consulting  some  of  the  older  lexicons,  a  student  is  often  compelled 
to  go  back  and  say  to  himself  :  "  How  does  this  meaning  differ  from  the 
last  ?  "  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  progress  in  New  Testament 
lexicography  can  hardly  be  desired  than  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of 
the  article  Tri/eG/xa,  in  the  book  under  review,  with  the  same  word  in 
Schleusner,  a  work  which,  in  the  estimate  of  some  scholars,  has  not  yet 
outlived  its  usefulness.  In  Schleusner  twenty-three  different  significa- 
tions are  given  to  the  word  Trvevjxa,  and  to  the  word  Iv  thirty-one  mean- 
ings, all  so  perplexing  that  a  reader  knows  not  where  to  look  for  what 
he  wants.  If  he  be  not  both  courageous  and  faithful,  after  a  few  bewil- 
dering glances  he  will  give  his  lexicon  a  shove  and  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

In  definitions,  one  word,  if  it  be  the  right  one,  better  enables  the  mind 
to  catch  the  true  idea  than  a  multitude  of  loose  and  approximate  state- 
ments, which  furnish  only  broken  and  hazy  outlines.  Simplicity  and 
sharpness,  the  essential  elements  of  a  definition,  are  qualities  difficult  for 
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a  translator  to  secure.  The  use  of  Professor  Thayer's  lexicon,  side  by- 
side  with  that  of  Cremer,  for  instance,  the  murkiness  of  whose  statements 
is  so  annoying,  will  frequently  prompt  the  reader  to  thank  Professor 
Thayer  for  his  pains.  Even  he  would  have  rendered  a  still  greater  ser- 
vice had  he  introduced  wood-cuts  to  illustrate  some  such  material  objects 
as  Spaxfiy,  Xerrrov,  KoSpa.vTrj<;^  ^if^Xos,  eVci/Svrr;?,  i/xartoi',  and  x^'^wj/. 

In  the  older  lexicons  there  is  immense  room  for  improvement  in  the 
selection  of  vouchers.  Sometimes  they  give  so  many  as  to  leave  the 
reader  in  obscurity ;  sometimes  so  few  as  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that 
the  reader  is  expected  to  rely  on  the  lexicographer's  dogmatic  assertion. 
But  it  is  these  vouchers  which  mark  the  difference  between  the  hungry 
literary  cormorant  and  the  conscientious  scholar.  The  one  devours  in- 
discriminately everything  within  his  reach,  or  else  employs  those  who 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  save  skill  in  the  use  of  scissors  ;  the 
other  sifts  his  materials  by  careful  study,  and  reserves  only  such  as  have 
for  the  student  present  and  practical  utility.  In  current  lexicons,  vouch- 
ers are  often  adduced  indiscriminately  from  writers  of  all  periods,  and 
from  all  kinds  of  literature.  "  Diod."  and  "  Xen."  are  given  as  the  only 
authority  for  words  like  dpxcuo<;  and  vo/xt^o),  in  common  use  from  Pindar 
down.  iElian,"  "  Polyb.,"  "  Xen.,"  «  Plut.,"  "  Dem.,"  stand  at  hap- 
hazard as  authorities  for  such  words  as  ctto?,  etTrov,  ^Xto?,  ittttos,  A-ecoj/, 
atcrxpo^,  StSacTKaXos,  Sut'a/xt?,  vecfiiXrj,  arrrjOo^  ttovos,  evptcTKO),  (TT€cf)avo<;,  and 
scores  of  others  in  common  use  from  Homer  down.  Such  lexicons  are 
no  longer  endurable.  We  demand  the  time  of  a  word's  appearance  in 
Greek  literature,  the  extent  of  its  use  by  various  classes  of  writers,  and 
the  changes  it  underwent.  What  a  volume  of  instruction,  for  instance,  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  history  of  the  word  koct/xos  !  A  scholar  familiar  only 
with  the  sense  which  aOXeo)  bears  in  the  classic  period  may  be  surprised 
to  see  "  the  poniard  "  specified  as  figuring  in  the  "  public  games,"  but 
when  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  were  written,  the  games,  even  in  Greece, 
had  come  to  include  the  barbaric  and  Oriental  features  of  gladiatorial 
combats  and  contests  with  wild  beasts.  Professor  Grimm  is  therefore 
right  in  omitting  "  Grecian  "  from  the  usual  definition  of  aOXeo),  that  is, 
"  to  contend  in  the  Grecian  games,"  and  in  throwing  "  Olympian,"  etc., 
into  a  parenthesis,  as  a  passing  illustration.  Yet  he  should  have  appended 
vouchers  from  some  of  the  later  authors,  substantiating  the  use  of  the 
word,  as  covering  something  more  than  the  classic  TrevraOXov. 

Professor  Thayer's  treatment  of  synonymous  terms  forms  a  new  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  lexicon.  See,  e.  g.^  8iktvov  and  its  synonyms ; 
oAAos  and  Irepo^;,  Kaivos  and  veo?,  KaLp6<?  and  xP^^^^t  i^"^?  and  ^0)77,  0€6Tr]<s 
and  OaoT-q^  6vix6s  and  OP717,  AaXew  and  Xeyw,  d/xaprryjaa,  d/xapTLa,  7rapa./3a(n<s 
and  the  other  words  denoting  sin,  Xovo)  and  j/itttw,  8vvafXL%  i^ovaia,  Kpdro*;, 
and  the  other  words  signifying  power,  Sicxkovo?,  So^Aos,  wTyperr;?,  opaw  and 
fSXeTTw,  KOTTo^f  fi6x0o<;  and  ttovo?,  eXeeoo  and  oiKTeipio.  A  noted  divine, 
preaching  recently  on  Matt.  v.  44,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  confessed  with 
undisguised  emotion  his  inability  to  love  his  enemies  as  he  would.  Now 
if  this  clergyman,  distinguished  as  he  is  for  the  firmness  with  which  he 
holds  and  maintains  the  doctrine  of  "power  to  the  contrary,"  had  studied 
Professor  Thayer's  article  on  dya-rrdv  and  <f>LXuv,  he  would  have  learned 
that  his  text  did  not  command  him  to  exercise  a  feeling,  but  rather  a 
choice,  and  would  have  saved  his  tears.  The  whole  article  on  dyaTrdv  is 
full  of  beauty.  Its  luminous  definition  together  with  its  references  fur- 
nish material  for  many  a  useful  sermon. 
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One  cannot  too  much  admire  the  impartiality  with  which  doctrinal 
terms  are  treated  ;  e.  g.,  see  StKatocrvvr/,  al/xa,  tXacrrr^/atog,  TcAetoco,  etc.  A 
reader  in  the  heat  of  theological  controversy  may  be  disappointed  that 
the  meaning  given  to  these  and  other  words  is  no  more  in  accord  with 
the  unmistakable  trend  of  modern  thought,  but  both  author  and  editor 
have  evidently  striven  after  judicial  impartiality.  They  have  endeavored 
fairly  to  reproduce  the  simple  historical  and  Scriptural  meaning,  keeping 
in  the  background  alike  their  own  views  and  those  of  the  various  schools 
of  post-apostolic  speculation. 

Many  a  man  has  been  carried  away  by  an  imaginary  philological 
argument  for  some  pet  theory  which  it  seems  unkind  to  disturb,  but,  as 
the  lexicographer  expects  no  mercy,  so  he  knows  none  ;  e.  g.,  under  oti/os 
he  will  not  invent  a  distinction  between  fermented  and  unfermented  grape 
juice  which  did  not  exist.  So,  on  page  428,  in  a  few  words,  the  quietus 
is  given  to  a  favorite  theory  that  vojxos,  without  the  article,  denotes,  not 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  law  viewed  as  a  universal  principle  ;  and  page  441 
upsets  the  defense  of  psedobaptism  once  supposed  to  hinge  on  the  dif- 
ference between  oTkos  and  ot/<ta. 

The  valuable  chapter  in  the  Appendix,  page  698,  on  Words  peculiar 
to  Individual  New  Testament  Writers,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  infor- 
mation given  respecting  the  verbal  characteristics  of  the  several  authors. 
In  the  body  of  the  work  we  learn  that  Karapyiio  is  used  by  Paul  twenty- 
five  times,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  but  twice  ;  that  XoyL^o/jLaL  is 
found  twenty-seven  times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  only  four  times  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  tckvov,  in  the  Gospels,  is  a  term  of  en- 
dearment, applied  to  children  and  pupils,  but  that  Paul  advances  a  step 
farther,  and  uses  the  word  of  those  who  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  So  under  vtds,  notice  the  care  taken  to  give  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  much  debated  expressions  vlbs  rov  avOpw-rrov  and  vtos  rov  Oeov,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  their  use  by  different  writers.  See,  also,  useful  remarks 
of  the  same  nature  under  lo)rj. 

Professor  Thayer  deserves  commendation  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  supplement  Grimm,  in  giving  the  Latin  equivalent,  especially  that  of 
the  Vulgate.  He  has  also  given  the  readings  of  Griesbach  correctly 
where  Grimm,  in  common  with  New  Testament  scholars,  has  too  often 
disregarded  the  variable  judgments  indicated  by  the  signs  in  Griesbach's 
notes. 

When,  under  d/xapxia,  Professor  Thayer  is  explaining  Rom.  viii.  3,  he 
contents  himself  with  a  mere  reference  to  Meyer.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  refer  also  to  the  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version :  namely, 
*'  as  an  offering  for  sin."  Again,  under  anov  I.  a.  sub.  fin.,  he  might 
with  propriety  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  Revision  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7  takes 
the  word  concretely,  and  accordingly  refers  the  passage  to  the  small 
number  "  2."  Yet  this  whole  question  of  insertion  and  omission  is  the 
one  about  which  critics  will  differ  most.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
book,  by  different  reviewers,  were  accused  now  of  prolixity,"  and  now 
of  "  insufficient  treatment,"  and  that  too  with  reference  to  one  and  the 
same  word.  There  are  times  when  a  mere  word-book,  like  Mr.  T.  S. 
Green's,  is  sufficient  to  recall  a  forgotten  meaning,  and  therefore  is  more 
acceptable  than  a  folio ;  but  when  a  critical  study  of  a  word  is  to  be 
made,  we  want  not  only  the  results  of  the  most  exhaustive  investigation, 
but  also  the  means  of  confirming  or  disproving  the  author's  judgment.  At 
such  times  no  treatment  however  elaborate,  no  research  however  minute, 
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no  remark  however  "  finical "  it  may  seem  at  other  times,  can  come  amiss. 
We  therefore  want  either  a  pocket  lexicon  or  else  the  complete  results 
of  the  most  careful  scholarship ;  nothing  between.  Nov/  if  the  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years  in  teaching  the  Greek  Testament  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  and  listening  to  their  questions,  does  not  enable  a  man  to 
know  what  difficulties  should  be  explained,  and  how  minutely,  what  aid 
rendered  and  what  authors  referred  to,  then  how  would  a  man  become 
qualified  to  produce  such  a  work  ? 

This  criticism  —  too  much  detail  here,  too  little  there  —  often  throws 
more  light  on  the  hobbies  of  the  critic,  than  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  lexicon.  We  all  like  to  see  our  own  pet  notions  indorsed.  For  in- 
stance, a  Concord  philosopher  would  even  add  to  the  admirable  fullness 
with  which  such  words  as  i/oi)?,  ^^v)(r]  and  Trvev/xa  are  treated.  An  ethnolo- 
gist would,  under  yeVo?,  add  a  reference  to  Grote  iii.  55,  and  an  Orientalist 
would  discuss  the  article  Mcoo-y}?  more  exhaustively,  making  reference  to 
the  Sanskrit  Maha,  to  the  Arabic  Musa  suggesting  an  affinity  with  the 
sage  Musaeus,  or  the  identity  of  Moses  with  the  Egyptian  Amses  whose 
name  became  Omses,  then  Ses,  then  Set  or  Seth,  and  would  thus  try  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrews,  like  all  other  ancient  nations,  had  leanings  to- 
wards ancestral  worship.  Quite  possibly  there  ar'e  men  who  would  take 
more  delight  in  such  a  chain  of  philological  and  mythical  nonsense  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  book.  Given  the  proclivities  of  a  critic,  we  can 
foretell  the  articles  he  would  condense  and  the  articles  he  would  expand. 
Meanwhile,  the  universally  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  lexicon  is  its 
uniform  exhaustiveness,  its  freedom  from  hobbies,  its  painstaking  ac- 
curacy, its  impartial  conscientious  adherence  to  the  New  Testament  as  it 
is,  rather  than  as  one  might  wish  it  to  be.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  it 
has  been  welcomed  —  after  years  of  patient  waiting  and  of  high  antici- 
pation —  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  New  Testament,  worthy  of  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  our  time. 

Lysander  Dickerman. 

ROXBURY. 


Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By 
F.  GoDET,  Doctor  of  Theology,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Independent 
Church  of  Neuchatel.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  A.  Cusix,  M. 
A.  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  ;  pp.  vi.,  428.  Edinburgh  :  T.  i&  T.  Clark.  1886. 
New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford. 

Students  of  the  New  Testament  unable  to  read  French  will  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  installment  of  Professor  Godet's  last  work.  Those 
qualities  which  have  given  his  earlier  commentaries  their  high  reputa- 
tion —  graceful  expression,  luminous  statement,  exact  learning,  and  deep 
religious  feeling  —  are  found  here  in  full  measure.  If  occasionally  an 
opinion  is  expressed  which  seems  fanciful,  —  as,  for  example,  that  the  Sos- 
thenes  associated  with  Paul  in  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  is  the  ruler  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue  of  the  same  name  (of  whose  conversion  there  is  no 
proof),  or  that  Paul  was  using  sarcasm  when  he  said  that  the  Corinthian 
Church  "  came  behind  in  no  gift,"  —  the  play  of  the  author's  lively  fancy 
does  not  often  disturb  his  judgment.  A  fuller  citation  and  discussion  of 
the  opinions  of  contemporary  scholars  would  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  commentary  for  professional  students.   At  the  same  time  it  would  have 
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made  it  less  readable  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  such  a  commentary  as 
this,  with  its  Hterary  beauty  and  flavor  of  individuaUty,  has  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  recent  German  New  Testament  commentaries,  in  which 
the  comments  of  Meyer  or  De  Wette  lie  imbedded  in  the  opinions  of 
the  last  editor  like  stones  cased  in  rough  cement. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  present  work  is  that  an  anxiety  to  guard  Paul's 
apostolical  authority  sometimes  mars  the  exegesis,  as,  for  example,  when 
the  apostle's  expressed  preference  of  celibacy  over  marriage  on  religious 
grounds  is  discussed. 

The  translation  is  unworthy  of  the  original.  If  the  translator  had 
acquired  command  of  English  idioms  he  could  hardly  have  written  such 
expressions  as  "  saints  by  call  "  (called  to  be  saints),  "  abstracting  wholly 
from"  (entirely  dissenting  from),  "a  vexatious  recrudescence  of  the 
old  pagan  habits."  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  makes  such  a  writer  as 
Godet  speak  through  the  following  sentence :  "  No  doubt  the  gravest 
[sic]  German  commentators  find  in  this  very  saying  an  indisputable  proof 
against  [sic]  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  the  churches  founded  by 
Paul."  Edward  Y.  Hincks. 


H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  NovuM  Testamentum  textus  Stephanici  A.  d.  1550,  cum 
variis  lectionibus  editioimm  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanui,  Tischendorfii,  Tre- 
gellesii,  Westcott-Hortii,  versionis  Anglicaime  emendatorum,  curante  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener,  A.  M.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  Accedunt  Parallela  S.  Scripturae  loca. 
Cantabrigiae :  Deightoii,  Bell  et  Soc.  Loudini  :  Wliittaker  et  Sec;  G.  Bell 
et  Filii.  m.dccc.lxxxvii. 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Scrivener's  manual  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  various  improved  issues  between  the  first  (the  Preface  of 
which  was  dated  September  29,  1859)  and  the  present  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  by  correcting  the  original  plates,  or  even  by  sawing  off 
and  resetting  the  foot-jiotes  ;  but  in  the  present  edition  the  book  has  been 
reset  from  title  to  colophon,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  work  of 
the  Messrs.  Clay  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

In  type  and  make-up  it  resembles  its  predecessors  closely,  and  in  the 
text  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  correspond  to  them  page  for  page  and 
line  for  line.  This  has  occasionally  required  a  deviation  from  uniformity 
in  the  "  leading,"  but  the  convenience  thus  gained  is  quite  worth  the  sacri- 
fice. It  is  a  positive  gain,  too,  that  the  numbering  of  the  textual  foot-notes 
begins  anew  with  every  new  page.  Along  the  interior  margin  of  the  pages 
(to  which,  at  the  cost  of  some  delay  in  finding  a  passage,  the  verse  and 
chapter  numerals  have  been  transferred)  the  new  edition  exhibits,  in 
Greek  notation,  the  larger  and  smaller  sections  given  in  the  MSS.,  to- 
gether with  the  Eusebian  Canons,  the  table  of  which,  preceded  by  the 
Epistle  to  Carpianus,  is  subjoined  to  the  Preface.  The  suggestion  may 
be  indulged,  in  passing,  that  the  publishers  utilize  the  blank  space  on  page 
xvi.  by  giving  there  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  Greek  characters, 
for  the  benefit  of  unpracticed  and  junior  students. 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  outer  margin  of  every  page  is  now  set  thick  with 
references  to  parallel  Biblical  passages.  These  references  are  very 
copious,  particularly  in  the  Epistles,  and  seem  to  have  been  selected  with 
care.  Of  course,  their  selection  discloses  exegetical  preferences  ;  but  they 
exhibit  a  wise  comprehensiveness  in  this  particular.    Those  given,  for 
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instance,  at  to  Trvcv/za,  John  iii.  8,  conform  to  the  commonly  accepted  sense 
of  ^'  wind  ;  "  those  at  ai  w^ei ,  verse  3,  recognize  the  rival  interpretations  ; 
while  at  xix.  36,  in  addition  to  the  current  references  to  the  paschal 
lamb,  reference  is  also  made  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  20.  At  o  yewqOeU  cV  rod  ©cor, 
1  John  V.  18,  reference  is  made  to  John  i.  18  with  a  question  mark ;  but 
at  irepL  a^aaprta?,  Rom.  viii.  3,  the  references  are  restricted  to  the  inter- 
pretation "  as  an  offering  for  sin."  These  Biblical  parallels  will  greatly 
facilitate  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  promote  the  practice  of  comparing  Scrip- 
ture with  Scripture,  and  thus  rendering  the  Bible  self-interpreting. 

Two  new  texts  are  added  to  those  the  readings  of  which  are  given 
in  the  foot-notes :  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  that  underlying 
the  Revised  English  Testament  of  1881.  Accordingly,  the  volume  pro- 
fesses to  put  before  the  eye  of  the  student,  in  addition  to  the  text  of 
Stephens,  the  variations  of  seven  other  editions,  represented  each  by  the 
initial  letter  of  its  editor's  name,  namely,  Beza,  Elzevir,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  the  Revisers.  Respecting 
the  last  two  texts,  Dr.  Scrivener  in  his  Preface  lets  fall  incidentally  his 
opinion.  The  latter  he  characterizes  as  "  perhaps  too  closely  related  to 
the  principles  of  Westcott  and  Hort ; "  and  of  these  last-named  editors 
he  says,  that  "  while  he  would  not  detract  from  their  accuracy,  learn- 
ing, industry,  acuteness,  these  admirable  qualities  have  not,  in  his  judg- 
ment, availed  '  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.'  "  Then,  with 
an  oblique  allusion  to  the  terms  in  which  Bentley  set  forth  his  ambitious 
aspirations,  he  styles  their  publication  "  splendidum  peccatum,  non  KTrjixa 
€ts  ttet !  " 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  statements  of  Dr.  Scrivener's  Preface  is 
in  danger  of  escaping  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  that  on  page  vi.,  in 
which  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  folio  editions  of  the  Greek  Text  pre- 
pared by  Beza.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Dr.  Scrivener,  after  having 
withstood  for  years  the  reiterated  and  conclusive  presentation  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  which  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Abbot  and  others,^  is 
now  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  error.  The  acknowledgment  stirs  sen- 
timents towards  him  which  no  mere  scholarship  can  command.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  wide  currency  which  erroneous  statements  on  this  point 
have  found,  partly  through  the  numerous  preceding  impressions  of  this 
book,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  Dr.  Scrivener's  "  Plain  Introduc- 
tion," etc.,  and  other  works,  the  correction  might  well  have  been  made 
more  explicitly.  Instead  of  the  date  1589,  also,  the  twofold  date  of  1588 
and  1589  would  have  been  more  exact,  since  some  copies  appear  with  the 
one  date,  some  with  the  other.  In  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Scrivener 
professes  (page  x.)  to  have  given  the  readings  of  Beza's  edition  of  1565 
and  "sometimes"  of  the  last,  viz.,  1598,  —  a  statement  the  precise  signifi- 
cance of  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  search  out.  But  the  limited 
space  remaining  at  our  disposal  must  be  given  to  a  random  testing  of  his 
statements  respecting  the  readings  of  the  modern  editors. 

It  will  be  discovered  —  on  comparing,  for  example,  p.  8  note  p.  45^^ 
p.  962,    9^28^    -^0228^  p.  los^o^  p.  11316,  p.  12122,  p^  12820,  p.  15321^  p.  i80«. 

p.  204^,  p.  234^,  with  the  corresponding  foot-notes  (or  the  absence  of 
such)  in  the  preceding  impression  of  1877  —  that  some  of  the  oversights 
which  had  survived  till  that  date  have  been  rectified.  But  others  have 
still  escaped  the  editor's  detection.  For  instance,  p.  54  note  ^  T  should 
be  changed  to  L ;  p.  75^*  after  L  should  be  inserted  {7ion  marg.) ;  p.  81^^ 
^  See  the  Critical  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Andover  Review^  p.  48  sqq. 
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Tr  should  be  Tr  text.  ;  p.  109^*  to  the  authorities  for  KarevXoyct  Tr  should 
be  added  (see  his  "  Addenda  et  Corrigenda  ")  ;  p.  113^^  after  L  should 
be  added  {non  marg.)  ;  p.  132^*^  the  brackets  about  T  should  disappear ; 
p.  136  at  7rti/aKt8ioi^,  verse  63,  add  TnvaKiSa  Tr.  marg.  ;  p.  159^  after  rj  in- 
sert ( —  Y)  Tr  marg.)  ;  p.  166^*  dele  Tr  ;  p.  223"^  is  corrected  in  Tregelles's 
"  Addenda  et  Corrigenda ;  "  p.  253^^  T  should  be  dropped  ;  p.  262^°  Tr 
marg.  should  be  inserted  ;  p.  288^  dele  Tr ;  p.  309"  insert  Tr  (non 
marg.)  ;  p.  318"  after  Tr  add  (non  marg.)  ;  p.  458*  insert  L ;  p.  459^* 
after  Tr  insert  [Tr  marg."]  ;  p.  461^^  insert  L ;  p.  468^*  insert  Tr  marg.  ; 
p.  568  at  avTU)v,  verse  11,  add  avrtuv  Tr. 

The  readings  of  Westcott  and  Hort  seem  to  be  given  in  general  with 
care  ;  yet  occasionally  an  oversight  may  be  detected :  for  example,  their 
omission  of  rfj  before  KapSla  in  Matt.  xxii.  37  is  unnoted  (although  the 
corresponding  omission  in  the  parallel,  Mark  xii.  30,  is  recorded)  ;  in  Luke 
viii.  42  they  read  avrr/  for  avrr) ;  and  note  ^  on  p.  365  should  run  Kpcva 
WH  text.  R  marg.  Moreover,  in  adding  a  reading  from  WH,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  earlier  critical  editors  to  that  reading  has  sometimes  passed 
unnoticed.  For  instance  :  p.  115  note  the  editors'  initials  should  run 
LTWH  (at;  —  WIl,  —  'Rtext.)  R  marg.;  p.  122^  Tr  should  be  in- 
serted ;  so  also  should  L  p.  242^ ;  L  T  p.  324  notes  "  and  ;  L  p.  50o\ 
and  again  506^ ;  and  L  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  before  WH 
on  p.  45^^ 

In  the  record  made  of  new  readings,  many  minor  particulars,  such  as 
spelling  and  accent,  have,  properly  enough,  obtained  recognition.  But 
the  record  is  neither  so  complete  nor  so  accurate  as  to  be  satisfactory. 
We  are  told,  for  example  (p.  18"-°,  19^  etc.),  that  WH  write  "Iva  tl,  Ata 
Tt,  (instead  of  'Ivart,  Atart')  ;  but  so  do  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  (except 
tmrt  Tr  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46).  We  find  Sia  Travro?,  without  comment,  in 
Matt,  xviii.  10,  but  printed  continuously  and  annotated  p.  91^^ ;  so  tovt 
€(TTL  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  tovt  'darLv  Marie  vii.  2  ;  Tovreo-rL  duly  annotated 
p.  503^  We  are  not  told  (pp.  245^^  247^)  that  WH  put  an  iota  under  the 
oj  in  TjveiD^a,  nor  that  L  T  WH  write  ojoV.  We  are  apprised  that  L 
WH  write  t.wov,  and  that  in  Rev.  iv.  6  sqq.  Tr  agrees  with  them ;  but  so 
he  does  in  Hebrews  xiii.  11,  which  is  unnoticed.  We  learn,  p.  313'^,  that 
WH  drop  the  diaeresis  from  huo-xypit^ero,  but  so  they  do  in  Luke  xxii.  59, 
and  in  both  places  L  agrees  with  them,  which  facts  are  not  mentioned. 
Further,  he  coincides  with  them  in  omitting  the  diteresis  of  StvAi^oi/re?, 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  on  which  there  is  no  note.  The  statements,  pp.  16^,  139^ 
respecting  the  editors'  use  of  the  diaeresis  in  MojLo-rJs  are  contradictory 
and  erroneous,  and  are  not  set  right  on  p.  105^  and  The  substitution 
of  I  for  et  in  the  penult  of  certain  nouns  is  often  registered  ;  but  not  in 
the  case  of  eVtciKia  WH  in  Acts  xxiv.  4,  KaKorjOla  WH  in  Rom.  i.  29. 
On  p.  158^  the  substitution  by  all  the  editors  of  o  for  (o  in  xpcw^ciA-eVat 
is  noticed,  but  not  the  substitution  of  l  for  ei  in  the  same  word  by  WH. 
The  retention  of  the  v  of  the  prepositions  Iv  and  ovv  in  certain  com- 
pounds is  specified,  but  not  Tischendorf's  Ivpivciv  in  Acts  xiv.  22,  nor 
WH's  a-vv/Bil^d^oiv,  Acts  ix.  22.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  2d 
aor.  in  a ;  but  not  to  WH's  ctTraT',  Matt.  xv.  34.  Record  is  made  of 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  elision  ;  but  in  John  v.  44  no  notice  is  taken 
of  WH's  Trap'  aWrjktDv.  Once  more,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
editors'  mode  of  accentuation  ;  but  we  are  not  told  of  @afxdp  Tr  Matt, 
i.  3,  rpvftkiov  T  WH  Mark.  xiv.  20,  o-vvlioctlv  WH  Mark  iv.  12,  Luke 
viii.  10,  etc.,  iKaTovraerrj^  L  Tr  WH  Rom.  iv.  19,  uTroKvei  WH  Jas.  i.  15 ; 
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and  the  statements  pp.  65^,  161^  are  erroneous,  while  in  v/ziv  eorxiV,  Luke 
xi.  41,  TtVes,  Heb.  iii.  16,  the  change  of  accent  in  the  new  edition  involves 
error. 

But  turning  from  these  minutiae,  which  are  chiefly  interesting  to 
scholars,  we  shall  detect  remissness  as  respects  the  punctuation  of  the 
several  editors  in  cases  where  their  punctuation  indicates  their  interpreta- 
tion. On  p.  62^  the  obvious  error  of  Tregelles  is  still  faithfully  recorded ; 
but  p.  79,  WH's  punctuation  of  Mark  i.  1-4  is  left  unnoticed.  So,  too, 
are  T's  colon  at  the  end  of  Mark  xiv.  48,  Luke  xxii.  52  ;  the  question 
mark  of  L  T  Tr  WH  after  the  first  vo^lov  (followed  by  a  period  or  a 
colon  after  the  second)  in  John  vii.  19  ;  the  commas  and  dashes  of  WH 
in  verse  22  of  the  same  chapter.  Note  on  p.  330  should  run  cyw  •  cItto 
WH  {)ion  marg.)  ;  but  Dr.  Scrivener  has  here  changed  the  punctuation  of 
his  text  into  conformity  with  that  of  Beza  of  1565  (even  Erasmus  of 
1516),  without  recording  the  fact  that  L  T  Tr  do  not  follow  it.  It  is 
overlooked  that,  in  Acts  xxii.  3,  L  T  Tr  put  the  comma  after  Tavrrj  and 
omit  it  after  Fa/xaAtr/A ;  that  T  WH  jDut  a  period  at  the  end  of  Rom.  ii. 
27  ;  that  in  Heb.  i.  9  L  T  put  a  comma  after  o-e  and  omit  it  after  the 
following  (Tov ;  that  L  puts  a  comma  at  the  end  of  Heb.  iii.  14;  that  L 
and  T  set  a  question  mark  after  djxapTrjcraaLv  and  a  period  after  iprnnii) 
in  verse  17  of  the  same  chapter.  WH's  period  is  rightly  recorded 
p.  381",  but  L  T  agree  with  them ;  moreover,  all  three  editors  punctuate 
verse  12  (cf.  Luke  xii.  24,  28,  etc.)  in  the  same  way,  of  which  fact  no 
record  is  made.    It  is  true  that  WH  and  R  marg.  omit  the  comma  after 

Si  in  Gal.  ii.  20  ;  but  L  T  Tr  do  hkewise. 

But  the  catalogue  of  the  blemishes  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  this 
serviceable  volume  need  not  be  extended.  Those  already  pointed  out  are 
but  specimens  ;  gathered,  as  they  have  been,  almost  at  haphazard,  they 
are  yet  sufficiently  numerous,  sufficiently  diverse,  and  drawn  from  suffi- 
ciently widely  separated  parts  of  the  book  to  show  that,  with  all  its 
varied  excellences,  it  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted  by  scholars. 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Many  are  suffering  to-day  from  over- 
reliance  upon  the  supposed  punctilious  accuracy  of  former  editions. 
Hardly  is  it  an  adequate  vindication  to  say  that  these  niceties  belong  to 
the  "Tiw^ae"  expressly  absolved  from  accountability  in  the  Preface  (p.  v. 
bottom,  cf.  p.  viii.  bottom).  For  to  give  information  respecting  such 
matters  in  one  place  while  withholding  it  in  another,  or  to  state  the  facts 
but  in  part,  is  positively  misleading. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inaccuracies  of  which  samples 
have  been  given  do  not  constitute  so  grave  an  impeachment  of  editorial 
scholarship  as  a  hasty  judgment  might  infer.  For  the  book  is  a  growth ; 
a  growth  of  which  some  of  the  stages  may  be  seen  in  the  Prefaces  of  the 
editions  of  1862, 1871, 1873,  which  were  consolidated  in  1876  into  Section 
II.  of  the  Preface  as  it  stands  in  the  present  volume.  Such  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  correction  and  expansion  must  almost  inevitably  incur  oversights 
and  inconsistencies.  None  the  less,  however,  M'ill  the  grateful  admirers 
of  the  veteran  editor  —  and  they  are  many  in  many  lands  —  regret  that 
this  new  edition  was  not  prepared  in  the  heroic  method  followed  by  the 
editor  of  the  "  Resultant  Greek  Testament,"  who  says  (in  his  Preface 
p.  v.)  :  "  I  have  most  carefully  read  the  proofs,  as  the  work  passed 
through  the  press,  not  with  the  '  copy '  sent  to  the  printers,  but  with  the 
printed  editions  themselves,  the  readings  of  which  are  here  given."  Had 
some  such  method  been  followed,  Dr.  Scrivener  would  have  given  us 
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here  a  veritable  Ket/xrjXLov,  for  which  a  long  succession  of  scholars  would 
bless  him. 

But  we  would  not  seem —  either  for  the  book's  sake  or  the  reader's  — 
to  have  lost  the  sense  of  proportion.  However  disappointing  such  minute 
and  lingering  imperfections  as  those  pointed  out  render  the  work  for  the 
uses  of  the  scholar,  for  the  general  reader  it  is  unquestionably  the  most 
comprehensive,  compact,  and  convenient  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  the  market. 

J.  H.  Thayer. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


GEEMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITEEATUEE. 


Das  Zweite  Sendschreiben  des  Apostel  Paidus  an  die  Korinthier, 
erklart  von  Dr.  C.  F.  Georg  Ileinrici,  Prof,  in  Marburg.  8vo,  pp.  x., 
608.  Berlin :  Hertz.  10  Mks.  Prof.  Heinrici's  commentary  upon 
1  Corinthians,  which  appeared  in  1880,  is  already  so  well  and  favorably 
known  as  to  insure  a  warm  welcome  for  the  present  volume.  The  same 
points  of  superiority  which  marked  the  former  work  are  prominent  in  this. 
The  Epistles  are  treated,  as  they  should  be,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  and  their  importance  as  the  most  weighty  sources  which  we  have 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  apostolic  age  is  recognized  and  emphasized.  As 
a  consequence  the  commentary  furnishes  a  very  instructive  study  in 
apostolic  history,  and  the  summing  up  of  results  in  the  introduction  and 

conclusion  is  excellent.  By  the  same  author :  Die  Forschungen 

iiber  die  paidinischen  Briefe,  ihr  gegenwdrtiger  Stand  und  ihre 
Aufgahen.  {Verhandlungen  zur  theologischen  Conferenz  in  Giessen: 
pp.  67-120.  Giessen  :  Kicker.)  A  brief,  but  clear  and  thorough  review 
of  the  progress  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  As  a  concise  introduction  to  the  historical  study  of  these 
Epistles  it  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  unsurpassed.    The  account  of 

Baur's  principles  and  methods  is  specially  satisfactory.  Der  Prophet 

Jesaia^  erlautert  von  C.  J.  Bredenkamp,  Prof,  in  Greifswald.  I.  Liefe- 
rung,  Cap.  i-xii.  8vo,  pp.  80.  Erlangen  :  Deichert.  1.50  Mks.  This 
commentary,  of  which  only  the  first  part  has  appeared,  was  designed 
originally  for  the  Strack-Zockler  Kurzgefasster  Kommentar,  for  which 
the  author  was  unable  to  complete  it  on  account  of  sickness.  The  plan 
and  general  method  are  the  same  as  in  the  volumes  of  that  series.  The 
author  shows  himself  unusually  free  and  original  in  criticism  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conservative  school,  and  his  excellent  Hebrew  scholarship  is  a 

warrant  of  the  high  philological  character  of  the  work.  Bihlisch- 

iheologisches  JVdrterhuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Grcicitdt,  von  Dr.  Herr- 
mann Cremer,  Prof,  in  Greifswald.  Fiinfte  vermehrte  und  verbesserte 
Auflage.  Erstes  Drittel.  8vo,  pp.  304.  Gotha :  Perthes.  5.60  Mks. 
This  lexicon  is  too  well  known  in  the  English  translation  to  require  com- 
mendation here.  The  new  edition  will  l)e  welcomed  by  all  scholars,  as 
additional  work  has  been  done  upon  many  of  the  articles,  which  makes 
it  quite  an  improvement  upon  the  fourth  edition,  which  was  little  more 

than  a  reprint  of  the  third.  Die  Darstellung  der  Apostel  in  der 
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Ficker.  (Beitrage  zur  Kunstgeschichte  :  Neue  Folge  v.)  8vo,  pp.  156. 
Leipzig:  Seemann.  3  Mks.  An  interesting  and  instructive  study  in 
early  ecclesiastical  art.  Erster  Theil :  Die  literarischen  Quellen :  die 
Bedeutung  der  Apostel  in  der  altchristlichen  Kirche,  die  Vorstellungen 
von  den  Personlichkeiten  der  Apostel  und  die  Nachrichten  iiber  ausge- 
ftihrte  Bilder.  Zvveiter  Theil  :  Die  Darstellungen  der  Kunst :  Gold- 
glaser,  Katakomben-Malereien,  Sarkophage,  Mosaiken,  Miniaturen,  Klein- 

kunst.  KeUgion  und  Wissenschaft.  Gesamnielte  Reden  und  Abhand- 

lungen  von  Dr.  Rudolf  Seydel,  a.  o.  Prof,  der  Philosophic  in  Leipzig. 
Svo,  pp.  417.  Breslau:  Schottlander.  7.50  Mks.  A  collection  of 
essays,  of  various  merit,  upon  Geschichte  und  Kritik,  Naturbetrachtung 
und  Philosophic,  und  Theologie,  most  of  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  various  journals,  but  are  here  collected  for  the  first  time.  The 
author's  attempt  is  to  seek  "  eine  Philosophic,  die  zugleich  religios  und 
wissenschaftlich,  zugleich  fest  auf  dem  Boden  der  Naturerfahrung  steht 
und  den  Wahrheitsgehalt  christlicher  Theologie  in  sich  aufgenommen 
hat." 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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ANDOVER  REVIEW: 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  MONTHLY. 
Vol.  VIL  — may,  1887.  — No.  XLI. 

THE  "ANDOVER  THEORY"  OF  FUTURE 
PROBATION. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
"  Hampshire  East  Ministerial  Association,"  as  a  reply  to  this 
question  which  was  given  to  be  discussed :  "  Is  the  view,  that 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  in  this  life  may  have  a 
probation  after  death,  a  fundamental  departure  from  the  truth 
long  taught  in  our  churches?  " 

This  question  is  so  ambiguous  that  when  I  began  to  think  upon 
it  I  hardly  knew  what  was  the  point  to  be  discussed.  If  it  means 
to  assume  that  the  truth  has  long  been  taught  in  our  churches, 
and  that  this  truth  is  that  there  is  no  probation  for  the  heathen 
after  death ;  and  asks  if  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  probation  for 
such  after  death  is  a  fundamental  departure  from  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  such  probation,  —  why,  of  course,  that  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all.  What  I  suppose  was  intended  to  be  discussed  is  this  : 
Is  the  doctrine  of  a  probation  in  a  future  life  for  those  who  have 
not  heard  of  Christ  in  this  life  a  fundamental  departure  from  the 
general  truths  of  the  gospel  taught  in  our  churches  ?  And  as  an- 
other member  of  the  Association  is  appointed  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  me,  I  believe  I  am  expected  to  maintain  that  it  is  not,  which 
I  very  willingly  do. 

Now,  there  are  theories  of  probation  in  another  life  which,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  orthodox  doctrines. 
You  will  hear  many  persons  say  at  the  present  day  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  '*  Andover  theory,"  and  people  get  the  impression 
from  it  that  they  do  not  believe  in  future  probation  ;  while  they 
do  believe  in  future  probation,  only  not  on  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Andover  theologians  rest  their  belief.  Some,  for  example, 
maintain  that  future  probation  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
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free  agency  of  man.  This  is  taught  by  President  Bascom  in  his  i 
very  able  work  entitled  The  Philosophy  of  Eeligion."  He  holds  | 
that  the  presence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  which  belongs  necessarily  to  \ 
a  moral  being,  of  itself  must  make  probation  continuous  into  \ 
another  life.  "  The  opportunity  of  repentance,"  he  says,  "  cannot  ! 
be  taken  from  the  sinner  without  subverting  the  moral  conditions  ■ 
of  his  guilt,  without  removing  holiness  from  him  as  a  duty."  He  ' 
maintains  that  it  is  fitting  in  the  future  life,  as  well  as  in  this  life,  ; 
to  repent ;  neither  can  the  Holy  One  do  other  than  "  seek,  enjoin,  ( 
and  favor  repentance  ;  "  and  so  he  regards  the  Day  of  Judgment  j 
as  only  a  figurative  representation  of  a  permanent  fact,  —  that 
when  one  sins  he  is  judged,  and  suffers  a  necessary  penalty.  i 

The  holder  of  this  theory  might  say  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
"  Andover  theory,"  though  he  does  believe  in  a  theory  of  future  ' 
probation.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  ele-  : 
ments  of  truth  in  this  free-agency  theory  of  future  probation.  It  \ 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  that  character  attains,  j 
for  every  one  who  has  lived  upon  the  earth,  a  fixed  and  permanent  ; 
state  at  the  moment  of  death  has  appalling  difficulties  for  the  j 
reason.  It  seems  to  make  character  dependent  on  the  body,  and  ^ 
contradicts  all  we  know  of  the  laws  and  workings  of  our  rational  j 
and  moral  nature.  But  the  idea  that  man  never,  in  all  the  future,  | 
comes  to  a  fixed  state  of  good  or  evil,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  \ 
reconcile  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  the  final  judgment  i 
and  the  issues  thereof. 

There  are  others  who  will  say  they  believe  a  person  may  be  j 
brought  to  a  definitive  moral  and  spiritual  decision,  either  in  this  | 
life  or  in  the  life  to  come,  from  the  light  of  reason  or  conscience,  i 
without  any  specific  reference  to  Christ  and  his  gospel.  And  so  j 
they  will  say  they  do  not  believe  in  the  "  Andover  theory,"  though  j 
they  do  believe  in  future  probation  and  also  in  a  final  judgment.  i 
We  are  not  to  infer,  then,  that  one  does  not  believe  in  future  pro-  ' 
bation  because  he  objects  to  the  "  Andover  theory."  I  think  \ 
some  speakers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Board  made  a  i 
wrong  impression  when  they  said  they  did  not  believe  in  the  "  An-  \ 
dover  theory."  They  did  believe,  as  I  suppose,  in  a  theory  of  | 
future  probation,  but  not  in  the  form  advocated  at  Andover. 

On  the  "  Andover  theory,"  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  the  pro- 
bation of  a  sinner  turns  ultimately  on  his  relations  to  Christ,  and  \ 
not  simply  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  his  relations  to  con-  | 
science  and  reason  and  moral  law.  The  "  Andover  theory  "  teaches  : 
that  all  men  are  sinners  and  under  condemnation,  lost  by  reason  ; 
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of  sin,  but  that  a  gracious  dispensation  has  been  provided  for 
the  sinful  race  by  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  Christ ;  that 
Christ  died  for  every  man,  and  that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  Now,  if  Christ  died  for  every 
man,  and  faith  in  Christ  is  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  then 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  offer  of  this  salva- 
tion will  be  made  to  every  man  before  the  final  judgment.  The 
fundamental  peculiarity  in  what  is  called  the  "  Andover  theology  " 
is  this :  that  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  essential 
to  salvation.  Future  probation  is  only  an  offshoot  from  that  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Dorner  is  considered  by  many  the  great  advocate  of 
future  probation.  But  in  the  four  volumes  entitled  "  System  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  by  Dr.  Dorner,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
pages  given  to  that  subject.  But  Dr.  Dorner  teaches  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  essential  to  salvation.  Dor- 
ner agrees,  as  do  the  Andover  theologians,  with  Dr.  Hodge,  who 
says,i  "  The  knowledge  of  Christ  and  faith  in  him  are  declared 
in  the  Scripture  to  be  essential  to  salvation."  Now,  that  is  really 
the  main  point  for  discussion  with  these  theologians  :  Is  faith  in 
Christ  essential  to  salvation  ?  If  one  says  faith  in  Christ  is  not 
essential  to  salvation,  he  cannot  possibly  receive  what  happens 
now  to  be  called  the  "  Andover  theology."  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
essential  to  salvation,  —  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  central  doctrine 
taught  at  Andover  by  Professor  Harris.  That  is  central  in  the 
system  of  Dr.  Dorner.  His  reasoning  is  substantially  this  :  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  true  religion  for  sinners.  It  is  what  he  calls 
the  absolute  religion.  Now,  there  can  be  nothing  that  can  prop- 
erly be  called  salvation  without  faith  in  the  absolutely  true  reli- 
gion. Faith  in  false  religions,  or  in  partial  religions,  cannot  pos- 
sibly save.  So,  as  Christ  is  the  Truth,  and  no  one  else  is  the 
Truth,  there  must  be  faith  in  Him,  that  one  may  be  saved.  It 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  this  view,  either  that  all 
who  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in  this  life  will  be  lost,  or  that  all  will 
have  opportunity  to  hear  of  Christ  that  they  may  be  saved.  The 
first  statement,  that  all  who  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in  this  life  will  be 
lost,  was  what  was  generally  maintained  by  the  church  fifty  years 
ago.  That  was  the  received  doctrine  when  the  American  Board 
was  established.  The  general  view  was  expressed  very  well  by 
Dr.  Emmons,  in  his  sermon  on  the  text :  "  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  The  text, 
he  says,  contains  this  solemn  truth,  —  that  "  all  the  heathen  will 
1  Systematic  Theology ^  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 
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finally  perish."  We  know  very  well  that  the  text  contains  no 
such  doctrine.  But  the  people  of  that  day  generally  did  not 
know  it.  That  is  the  proposition  of  Emmons's  sermon,  "  All  the 
heathen  will  finally  perish."  And  in  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  enumerates  among  them  Socrates,  Seneca,  Plato,  Cicero,  and 
"other  amiable  and  virtuous  heathen."  And  this  view  was  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Dr.  Emmons.  It  was  the  prevalent  view. 
And  it  continued  to  be  the  view  of  many  till  a  much  later  time 
than  that  of  Dr.  Emmons.  I  remember  well  a  speech  of  Dr. 
Pomroys,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board,  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  in  which  he  said,  in  his  thundering  tones :  "  All  the 
heathen  are  going  down  in  one  continuous  stream  to  an  eternal 
hell,  —  there  is  no  other  ground  than  that  for  foreign  missions." 
The  reports  of  Secretary  Treat  to  the  American  Board  always 
implied  the  same  thing,  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  any  who 
had  not  heard  the  name  of  Christ :  so  that  the  heathen  would  con- 
sequently all  be  lost.  Mild,  gentle,  amiable  in  spirit  as  Mr.  Treat 
was,  yet  he  would  bring  before  us  often  the  "millions,"  and  "hun- 
dreds of  millions,"  and  "  myriads  "  that  were  going  on  to  irretriev- 
able ruin.  This  seemed,  indeed,  to  grow  necessarily  out  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  that  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven 
by  which  one  can  be  saved  but  the  name  of  J esus  Christ. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Christian  people  do  not  believe  the 
doctrine  that  all  the  heathen  will  finally  perish.  It  is  denied  by  our 
religious  papers,  such  as  the  "  Congregationalist."  It  was  emphat- 
ically and  in  express  terms  denied  by  Dr.  Withrow,  in  his  ser- 
mon at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Board.  And  we  do  not 
believe  it  was  so  emphatically  denied  in  any  sermon  preached  at 
any  previous  meeting  of  that  body.  I  have  looked  over  the 
sermons  and  reports  to  the  American  Board  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  I  can  find  no  such  statements  as  Dr.  Withrow  made,  of  the 
"  innumerable  multitude  "  "  out  of  every  nation,"  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  yet  were  "  eloquently  praising  the 
God  of  salvation."  And  how  are  they  saved  ?  Why,  by  "  well 
doing,"  or  "  working  righteousness."  These  are  the  conditions  of 
salvation  for  the  heathen  preached  in  the  sermon  before  the 
Board.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  said  that  the  heathen  are  saved  by 
the  "  light  of  nature,"  or  by  *'  living  up  to  the  light  they  have." 
This  is  an  entirely  new  theory  of  salvation.  It  is  a  wholly  new 
departure  in  theology.  This  is  the  theory  of  our  brother.  Dr. 
Love,^  given  in  his  book  in  which  he  combats  so  successfully  the 

^  Dr.  Love  is  a  member  of  the  Association  to  which  the  paper  was  read. 
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prevailing  interpretation  among  us  of  1  Peter  iii.  19,  and  yet  stops 
short,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  true  interpretation.  In  that 
work  he  says :  "  The  heathen  have  light  as  to  duty  and  light  as 
to  mercy, — they  may  repent  and  be  saved  without  the  gospeh" 
That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  that  theory,  stated  so  boldly  and 
strongly,  in  any  orthodox  book.  That  is  the  modern  theory,  by 
which  persons  are  endeavoring  to  get  relief  as  they  look  upon  the 
heathen  world.  But  the  Andover  theologians  can  get  no  such 
relief.  They  feel  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  that 
theory.  And  they  certainly  could  not  teach  it,  for  they  promised 
to  teach  orthodoxy,  and  that  theory  contradicts  every  orthodox 
creed  in  Christendom.  Take  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  :  Art.  18.  "  They  are  to  be  had  accursed  that  presume 
to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set 
out  to  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be 
saved."  Take,  next,  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  in  the 
Larger  Catechism :  Question  60.  "  Can  they  who  have  never  heard 
of  the  gospel,  and  know  not  Jesus  Christ  nor  believe  in  him,  be 
saved  by  their  living  according  to  the  light  of  nature  ?  "  An- 
swer. "  They  who  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  know  not  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  that  religion 
which  they  profess  ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  but  in 
Christ  alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church." 
Take,  next,  the  Say  brook  Platform,  Chap.  10,  Art.  4  :  Those 
not  elected,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet 
not  being  effectually  drawn  by  the  Father,  neither  do  nor  can 
come  unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved,  much  less  can 
men  not  professing  the  gospel  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatso- 
ever, be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  that  religion  they  do  profess,  and 
to  maintain  that  they  may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested." 
That  is  plain  enough.  "  The  heathen  may  be  saved  without  the 
gospel,"  says  Dr.  Love ;  to  say  that  they  may,  says  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  "is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested."  Which  is 
orthodox,  and  which  is  not?  I  have  looked  over  the  various 
creeds  of  Christendom,  and  I  cannot  find  one  of  them  that  admits 
that  men  can  be  saved  without  faith  in  the  gospel,  —  not  one 
of  them  that  accords  with  this  modern  theory  that  men  may  be 
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saved  by  the  light  of  nature,  —  except,  possibly,  the  creed  of  the 
Friends,  —  though  that  too  is  decidedly  opposed  to  exalting  a 
natural  light.  The  Andover  theologians,  promising  to  teach  ortho- 
doxy, could  never  assent  to  this  modern  doctrine.  They  have  to 
hold  on  to  this  old  doctrine  :  Faith  in  Christ  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  "  Let  one  live  up  to  the  light  he  has,"  is  the 
statement  we  often  hear  nowadays,  in  opposition  to  Andover,  "  and 
he  will  be  saved."  But  nobody  does  live  up  to  the  light  he  has,  in 
heathendom  or  Christendom.  On  that  condition,  nobody  can  be 
saved.  "  But  let  him  live  up  to  the  light  he  has,  as  far  as  the 
Christian  lives  up  to  the  light  he  has,  and  that  is  equivalent,"  it  is 
said,  "  to  the  Christian  faith."  Then  what  is  the  use  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  at  all?  for  it  would  seem  as  if  Buddhists 
and  Mohammedans  live  up  to  the  light  they  have  quite  as  well  as 
Christians  live  up  to  their  light.  Then  they  have  no  need  of  the 
gospel.  All  such  doctrine  is  un-Scriptural,  and  can  give  no  satis- 
factory relief  to  minds  burdened  with  the  thought  of  the  moral 
darkness  and  degradation  of  the  heathen  world. 

The  Scripture  that  is  generally  quoted  in  proof  of  the  doctrine 
that  man  can  be  saved  by  the  light  of  nature  is  that  where  Peter 
said,  in  referring  to  Cornelius,  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him."  That  is  Dr. 
Withrow's  proof -text.  But  this  text  does  not  teach  that  Cornelius 
could  have  been  saved  without  belief  in  the  gospel.  For  Peter 
goes  right  on  to  preach  the  gospel  to  him,  and  says,  "  Through 
Christ's  name,  whosoever  helieveth  in  him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins."  As  to  these  memorable  words  of  Peter,  says  Neander 
in  his  "  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,"  the 
sense  cannot  be  that,  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  rightly  em- 
ploys his  moral  power  will  obtain  salvation ;  for,  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would  —  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jesus  as  Him  by 
whom  alone  men  could  obtain  salvation  —  have  contradicted  him- 
self. On  that  supposition  he  ought  rather  to  have  told  Cornelius 
that  he  had  only  to  remain  in  his  present  disposition  ;  that  was 
enough,  and  he  needed  no  new  doctrine  of  salvation.  "  It  is  a  mis- 
use of  this  text,"  says  Meyer,  "  when  it  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  superfluousness  of  faith  in  the  specific  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity." We  cannot  possibly  get  the  meaning  from  it,  taken 
with  the  context,  that  the  virtuous  heathen  are  in  a  salvable  state 
without  faith  in  Christ. 

The  old  creeds  are  true  in  their  fundamental  position  that  faith 
in  Christ  is  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  and  consequently 
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true  in  their  inference  that  the  heathen  who  do  not  hear  of  Christ 
cannot  be  saved.  But  modern  theologians  draw  another  infer- 
ence :  that  all  will  hear  of  Christ  and  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
lieve. The  old  inference  and  the  new  one  are  both  drawn  from  a 
fundamental  truth.  The  question  is,  Which  is  most  in  harmony 
with  Scripture  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  ? 

There  is  a  slight  variation  from  this  theory  of  salvation  by  the 
light  of  nature,  that  is,  the  theory  of  conscience  advocated  by 
Joseph  Cook.  "Yes,"  he  says,  "faith  in  Christ  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  but  conscience  is  essential  Christ."  Conscience  is  essential 
Christ !  Was  that  ever  heard  of,  in  our  theological  teachings, 
till  Mr.  Cook  proclaimed  it  ?  I  know  the  Friends  have  some- 
thing like  that  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  essential  Christ. 
This  doctrine  certainly  "  cuts  the  nerves  of  missions."  If  con- 
science is  essential  Christ,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  of  preaching 
Christ  to  the  heathen.  They  do  not  want  anything  more  than 
essential  Christ,  and  that  they  have  already,  according  to  this 
teaching.  When  I  was  examined  for  ordination,  the  point  on 
which  I  gave  least  satisfaction  to  the  Council  was  the  authority  I 
attributed  to  conscience.  If  I  had  said  then  that  conscience  was 
essential  Christ,  I  have  the  impression  that  Dr.  Parsons  Cooke, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  ordaining  council,  would  have  left  the 
house,  shaking  off  indignantly  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  me. 
But  now,  from  that  standpoint,  "  conscience  is  essential  Christ ;  " 
one  will  publicly  blaze  away  against  Andover,  and  those  who  call 
themselves  orthodox  will  listen  and  applaud.  We  have  fallen 
upon  strange  times,  when  that  which  our  fathers  called  heresy 
comes  forth  as  the  very  champion  of  orthodoxy !  There  is  no 
such  authority  given  in  the  Bible  to  conscience,  as  if  it  were  essen- 
tial Christ,  so  that  faith  in  conscience  is  faith  in  Christ.  Paul 
maintained  that,  before  his  conversion,  he  had  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God.  Had  he  faith  in  Christ  ?  It  would  have 
sounded  strangely  to  him,  I  think,  to  have  been  told  that  his  good 
conscience  was  the  essential  Christ.  Faith,  not  in  the  ideal 
Christ  of  conscience,  but  in  Christ  incarnate,  crucified  on  Cal- 
vary for  the  sins  of  the  world,  —  that  is  the  only  saving  faith  the 
Bible  recognizes  ;  and  the  inference  that,  since  the  Bible  declares 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  all  will  hear  of  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  believe  in  his  gracious,  atoning  sacrifice  for  men,  seems  to  be 
only  a  natural  and  logical  inference  from  that  truth.  Almost  all 
who  receive  it  as  a  truth  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  essential  to 
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salvation  will  accept  the  inference  that  all  will  have  opportunity 
to  exercise  that  faith  ;  and  the  inference  is  denied  mainly,  at  the 
present  day,  because  this  fundamental  truth  of  all  the  orthodox 
creeds  is  itself  denied.  And  some,  with  weapons  which  the  olc 
creeds  call  "  accursed,"  and  "  pernicious  and  to  be  detested,"  are 
warring  against  this  fundamental  position,  that  faith  in  Christ  is 
essential  to  salvation.  We  think,  then,  that  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  of  the  Lord  eJesus  Christ,  and 
receive  Him  if  they  will,  is  not  contrary  to,  but  grows  out  of,  the 
fundamental  truth  that  faith  in  Christ  is  essential  to  salvation, 
and  will  almost  necessarily  be  received  by  all  who  hold  on  to  that 
truth. 

But  it  will  be  said  by  some  that  the  Scriptures  teach  posi- 
tively that  death  is  the  end  of  probation  for  all  men.  The  pas- 
sage most  commonly  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  found 
in  Ecclesiastes,  "  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth  there  it  shall 
lie."  Even  Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  "  Systematic  Theology,"  takes  that 
as  a  proof-text,  which  only  shows  how  uncritical  he  sometimes  is 
in  his  use  of  proof -texts,  and  to  what  straits  great  theologians  are 
put  for  Scriptural  proof  of  the  position  that  death  ends  probation 
for  all  men.  I  can  think  of  only  two  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
seem  to  imply  that  probation  ends  for  all  men  at  death.  One  is 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  But  that  parable  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject,  because  the  parable  was  spoken  of  Jews, 
who  had  opportunity  to  hear  of  the  Christ.  They  had  the  law  and 
the  prophetic  gospel,  "  Moses  and  the  prophets."  They  could 
have  believed  in  Christ  as  Abraham  did,  and  Isaiah.  That  is  no 
passage  to  use  against  the  position  that  those  who  have  not  heard 
of  Christ  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  of  him.  The  other 
passage  is,  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  It 
seems  very  evident  from  the  context  that  the  apostle  Paul  has 
reference  in  these  words  specifically  to  Christians,  and  maintains 
simply  that  Christians  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  work. 
It  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  those  who  have  never  heard  of 
Christ  in  this  life.  "  It  applies  to  all  Christians^'"  says  Meyer. 
"  The  whole  connection,"  says  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
Lange,  "  shows  that  by  rov?  Trai/ras  ^/xas  he  means  not  all  mankind, 
but  only  all  Christians."  There  is  no  other  passage  that  seems  so 
decisive  as  this,  and  this,  as  the  best  commentators  maintain,  has 
no  reference  to  the  end  of  probation  for  all  men. 
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Moreover,  the  general  trend  of  Scripture  is  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  death  is  the  crisis  of  probation  for  all.  It  is  the  final 
judgment  that  is  the  crisis.  It  is  everywhere  the  judgment  to 
come,  to  which  the  Apostles  point  as  the  end  of  probation  for  all. 
The  Scriptures,  indeed,  say  that  "  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  death  the  judgment ; "  but  when  after 
death  ?  Two  thousand  years  nearly  have  gone  since  these  words 
were  written  :  has  the  judgment  come  ?  A  judgment  comes,  indeed, 
after  every  sin,  and  on  every  day.  "  Now,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  is 
the  judgment  of  this  world,"  but  not  the  final  judgment.  A  final 
judgment  connected  with  the  resurrection  and  tlie  coming  of 
Christ,  —  that  is  what  the  Bible  teaches,  and  that  is  the  event  to 
which  the  apostles  looked  forward,  and  to  which  their  warning 
voices  turned  the  thoughts  of  men.  Undoubtedly  they  supposed 
the  judgment  to  be  nearer  than  it  actually  was,  and  that  many  of 
those  living  might  be  alive  at  the  final  judgment,  so  that  death 
vanished  as  it  were  from  their  thoughts,  and  in  their  view  the  end 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.  But  that  is  the  trend  of  Scripture,  not 
toward  death,  but  toward  the  final  judgment  as  the  end  of  pro- 
bation. And  we  have  neglected  the  eschatology  of  Scripture, 
and  made  death  the  judgment,  and  death  the  coming  of  Christ. 
How  many  sermons  have  we  heard  applying  all  that  is  said  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  hour  of  death,  which  is  a  perversion  of 
Scripture.  And  all  these  great  and  solemn  facts  of  resurrection 
and  the  judgment  and  the  intermediate  state  we  have  not  known 
what  to  do  with,  and  we  have  done  nothing  with  them.  They 
have  slipped  practically  out  of  our  theology  and  out  of  our  preach- 
ing, and  the  souls  of  men  have  been  consigned  at  once  after  death 
to  a  heaven  or  a  hell,  in  which  there  is  no  process  of  moral  and 
spiritual  change. 

All  this  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  A  new  and  more 
accurate  exegesis  appears  in  the  church.  The  doctrine  of  the 
intermediate  state  is  coming  into  view  as  the  necessary  result  of 
just  Biblical  interpretation  ;  and  the  idea  that  death  is  the  end  of 
probation  for  all  men  has  given  way  to  other  and  more  Scrip- 
tural views,  which  are  maintained  by  the  ablest  and  most  ortho- 
dox commentators  and  theologians  of  our  times.  Look  at  some 
of  these.  There  is  no  more  spiritual  and  orthodox  commentator 
than  Olshausen,  and  his  commentaries  have  been  a  good  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  he  teaches,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  "  appropriation  of  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  on  the 
part  of  the  gentile  world,  is  recognized  in  Scripture  as  possible 
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in  the  doctrine  of  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos.''  ^  No  com- 
mentator of  the  present  day  is  so  distinguished  as  Meyer  for 
giving  the  exact  force  and  meaning  of  words  without  regard  to 
creeds  and  traditional  beliefs,  and  he  accords  substantially  with 
Olshausen.  But  these  are  Germans,  some  will  say.  I  really  do 
not  think  it  becomes  us  to  sneer  at  the  Germans  as  students  of 
Scripture,  so  long  as  our  best  New  Testament  grammars  are  those 
of  Winer  and  Buttmann,  and  our  best  New  Testament  lexicon  is 
that  of  Grimm.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Godet  ?  He  is  not  a 
German,  but  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
evangelical  commentators,  and  he  holds  the  same  views  as  Olshau- 
sen and  Meyer  do  on  this  subject.  And  then,  if  we  pass  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  England,  we  find  Alford  teaching  the 
same  doctrine  in  his  commentary  on  1  Peter.  And  nobody 
that  I  know  of  doubts  his  orthodoxy  or  the  evangelical  character 
of  his  commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Almost  all  ministers 
have  seen  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  schools,  published 
by  the  syndics  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  Its  general 
editor  is  J.  J.  Perowne,  the  author  of  perhaps  the  best  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  in  the  English  language.  The  different  books 
of  Scripture  are  distributed  among  the  finest  scholars  of  England 
for  comment.  The  Epistle  of  Peter  is  commented  on  by  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  now  Dean  of  Wells,  formerly  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  King's  College,  London.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
Biblical  and  classical  scholars  of  England,  author  of  many  of 
the  ablest  articles  in  Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionary,"  and  his  view  of 
the  opportunity  given  to  sinners  for  belief  in  Christ  in  another 
world  accords  with  that  of  Olshausen  and  Meyer,  and  Godet  and 
Alford.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  schools  is  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  younger  people  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  have  to  infer  that  this  is  the  view  which  orthodox 
and  evangelical  Christians  wish  to  have  taught  in  the  schools  of 
that  church. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  some  quarters  that  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  in  Scripture  for  these  views.  This  is  asserted 
loftily,  as  if  nobody  denied  it.  It  is  a  "  conjecture,"  a  "  specula- 
tion," without  any  basis  in  Scripture ;  this  is  often  the  dogmatic 
assertion,  without  any  argument  whatever.  What  do  persons 
who  talk  in  this  way  think  of  these  great  commentators  ?  They 
profess  to  be  compelled  to  their  conclusions  by  a  rigid  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  Are  these  commentators  destitute  of  scholar- 
1  Commentary  on  Romans^  ch.  ii. 
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ship  and  of  common  sense  ?  I  read  in  a  Western  religious  paper 
which  lies  before  me  :  "  This  is  a  view  of  truth  "  —  that  is,  the 
view  that  there  is  a  probation  in  another  life  for  those  who  have 
not  heard  of  Christ  here  —  "  which  the  churches  do  not  wish,  and 
which  they  know  is  not  warranted  by  Scripture."  They  know 
no  such  thing,  and  to  assert  that  they  do  know  it  is  only  a 
melancholy  manifestation  of  arrogance  or  ignorance. 

But  the  commentators  we  have  referred  to  are  foreign  commen- 
tators, it  is  said.  What  do  American  commentators  say  ?  Now, 
truth  is  of  no  particular  country  or  clime ;  but,  as  to  American 
commentators,  who  are  they  ?  where  are  they  ?  Fifty  years  ago 
we  had  commentators :  Stuart,  Bush,  Barnes,  Alexander ;  but  we 
cannot  think  of  any  who  are  writing  commentaries,  or  have  writ- 
ten any  lately,  except  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  say  that  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  opposed  to 
the  evangelical  faith. 

But  what  do  the  great  theologians  say  on  this  subject  ?  The 
greatest  theologians  are  in  harmony  on  this  question  with  the 
greatest  commentators.  Some  years  ago.  Professors  Smith  and 
Schaff,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  sought  for 
a  good  text-book  for  academical  instruction  and  private  study  in 
theology,  and  they  edited  and  published  Van  Oosterzee's  "  Dog- 
matics." They  say  in  their  Preface,  "  It  is  a  book  of  marked 
ability  and  learning,  full  of  matter  skillfully  condensed,  lucid  in 
arrangement  and  method,  fresh  in  style,  evangelical  in  sentiment." 
"  It  will,  we  trust,  prove  a  safe  and  useful  guide  to  students  in  our 
institutions  of  sacred  learning."  Now,  in  this  book  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  fair  and  candid  chapters  on  the  intermediate 
state  that  could  be  written.  But  Van  Oosterzee  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion  substantially  as  do  the  commentators  to  which  we 
have  referred.  He  grounds  his  views,  not  on  "speculation,"  but 
on  Scripture.  He  "  has  not  the  courage,"  he  says,  "  to  set  aside 
an  apostolic  utterance."  And  in  another  chapter  he  says,  "  We 
are  merely  following  the  indications  given  by  the  holy  Scripture, 
when  we  expect  that  for  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
knew  not  the  gospel,  opportunity  will  exist,  even  in  the  separate 
state,  for  hearing  of  the  way  of  life."  ^  Some  years  ago.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  translated  and  published  an  "  Analysis  and  Proof 
Texts  of  Dr.  Julius  Miiller's  System  of  Theology."  Miiller  was 
well-known  as  the  author  of  the  most  profound  work  on  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  sin  that  had  ever  been  written.  And, 
^  Van  Oosterzee's  Dogmatics,  pp.  558-781. 
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although  Professor  Smith  did  not  agree  with  everything  in  Miil- 
ler's  system,  he  thought  it  so  excellent  that  he  drew  out  a  sketch 
of  it  for  the  use  of  students  and  ministers.  "  The  proof-texts," 
he  says,  "  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  theological  students,  as 
they  are  carefully  selected  and  sifted."  But  these  carefully 
"  selected  and  sifted  "  texts  are,  some  of  them,  given  to  prove  that 
"  death  does  not  decide  the  future  lot  of  every  man,"  and  that 
"  damnation  is  connected  with  the  rejection  of  Christ,"  and  "  the 
possibility  of  conversion  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  life." 
And  the  same  views  Miiller  teaches  also  in  his  "  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Sin." 

Another  work  which  has  justly  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
younger  theologians  of  our  day  is  Martensen's  "  Dogmatics." 
Few  theological  writers,  as  we  know,  have  the  genius  as  well  as 
the  solidity  and  systematic  power  of  Martensen.  But  Martensen 
perfectly  agrees  on  the  subject  before  us  with  Yan  Oosterzee  and 
Julius  Miiller.  Some  deplore  the  influence  of  German  theology. 
But  Martensen  and  Oosterzee  were  not  Germans.  Martensen  was 
a  Dane  and  Oosterzee  was  a  Hollander.  Dr.  Dorner  is  about  the 
only  theologian  we  hear  of  when  the  Andover  theology  is  referred 
to.  "  Dornerism  "  it  is  called,  —  as  if  Dr.  Dorner  originated  it, 
and  all  who  accept  these  views  are  followers  or  disciples  of  Dor- 
ner ;  while  there  is  really  nothing  peculiar  in  Dorner' s  views  of 
probation.  He  only  coincides  with  almost  all  the  great  theolo- 
gians of  Europe  on  this  subject.  But  Dr.  Dorner  cannot  be 
neglected  in  the  study  of  theology.  I  remember  how,  at  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  in  1873,  every  one  looked  to 
Dr.  Dorner  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
theology  and  religion.  He  was  then ;  he  is  still.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  and  I  think  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  who  have  studied 
his  great  work,  "  The  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  that  for 
accuracy  of  Biblical  exegesis,  fullness  of  knowledge  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  profoundness  of  philosophical  reasoning  in  the- 
ology, no  other  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English  on  Syste- 
matic Theology  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  Dr.  Dorner. 
And  no  one  who  reads  the  portion  of  his  work  on  Sin  and  Sal- 
vation will,  even  for  a  moment,  doubt  his  orthodoxy. 

Now,  these  four,  Yan  Oosterzee,  Julius  Miiller,  Martensen,  and 
Dr.  Dorner,  are  writers  that  must  be  studied,  that  will  be  studied, 
by  our  students  in  theology.  Whatever  theological  seminary  they 
go  to,  they  will  find  there  these  teachers;  and  they  are  great 
orthodox  teachers,  without  a  moment's  question.    And,  whatever 
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their  differences  on  other  points,  they  all  coincide  in  this  :  a  be- 
lief that  there  is  probation  in  another  life  for  those  who  do  not 
hear  of  Christ  in  this  life.  And  it  seems  quite  absurd  to  say  that 
this  doctrine  does  not  harmonize  with  the  fundamental  truths 
taught  in  our  churches,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  these 
great  theologians  are  all  heretics ;  and  alas  for  your  own  ortho- 
doxy if  you  do ! 

I  might  go  on  to  show  that  this  doctrine  harmonizes  with  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  called  a  "  novelty  "  some- 
times. That  would  not  prove  that  it  may  not  be  true.  The 
doctrine  of  "  justification  by  faith  "  was  a  novelty  at  the  time  of 
the  Eef ormation  ;  but  it  was  true  notwithstanding.  "  Nor  is  it  at 
all  incredible,"  says  Bishop  Butler  in  the  "Analogy,"  "that  a 
book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind 
should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  And  possibly 
it  might  be  intended  that  events,  as  they  come  to  pass,  should 
open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several  parts  of  Scripture." 
But,  after  all,  this  doctrine  is  no  novelty.  It  was  taught  by 
many  church  fathers  of  old.  It  is  quite  an  antique  "novelty." 
Our  friend.  Dr.  Love,  questions  this  in  his  book  on  "  The  Spirits 
in  Prison  ;  "  but,  it  seems  to  me,  without  sufficient  reason.  There 
were,  doubtless,  some  who  held  his  view  that  "  the  gospel  message 
was  carried  in  the  intermediate  state  only  to  those  who  repented 
in  this  life."  But  Jerome,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Am- 
brose, and  others,  held  a  different  doctrine  from  that.  Even  Knapp, 
whom  those  of  us  who  studied  theology  at  Andover  fifty  years 
ago  took  for  a  kind  of  authoritative  teacher,  says,  "  A  state  in 
which  the  fate  of  man  is  undecided  until  the  day  of  judgment,  a 
state  which  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  being  blessed  nor 
damned,  was  supposed  by  many  of  the  church  fathers."  And 
most  church  historians  say  the  same  thing.  The  truth  was  hidden 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  is  only  a 
caricature  of  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers  were  turned  away 
from  it  by  their  dislike  of  that  doctrine,  to  which  it  has  no  real 
resemblance ;  yet  it  is  an  "  old  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  ancient 
church,"  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  and  now  coming  up  again  to 
take  its  place  with  those  fundamental  truths  with  which  it  always 
was  and  always  will  be  in  harmony. 

And  that  it  is  really  regarded  so  in  our  own  Congregational 
denomination  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  representative 
men  were  chosen  from  our  churches  to  form  a  creed  for  the  whole 
denomination,  they  purposely  so  worded  the  creed  that  this  view  of 
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a  future  probation  should  not  be  excluded  by  it.  And  Dr.  Alden 
refused  to  sign  the  creed  for  that  very  reason.  But  Dr.  Dexter 
did  not  refuse,  nor  Dr.  Walker  of  Hartford,  nor  Dr.  Taylor  of 
New  York,  nor  Professor  Fisher  of  New  Haven.  And  many 
others  did  not  refuse,  whose  reputation  for  orthodoxy  is  in  all  the 
churches.  Therefore,  we  say,  this  doctrine  cannot,  in  the  view  of 
these  representative  men  of  our  churches,  have  been  regarded  as 
standing  in  any  opposition  to  the  other  fundamental  truths  held 
in  our  churches  ;  for  they  so  shaped  the  creed  as  not  to  exclude 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  those  who  held  that  view  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

That  the  doctrine,  wherever  received,  will  make  some  change  in 
our  view  of  the  future  condition  of  men,  we  admit.  But  we 
think  it  will  only  be  a  Scriptural  and  so  a  desirable  change.  The 
fact  is,  we  who  have  lived  through  a  half-century  have  all  changed 
our  views  and  feelings  more  or  less  with  reference  to  man's  future 
state.  There  has  been  an  increasing  sensitiveness  within  the  last 
fifty  years  to  the  sufferings  of  life.  In  families  there  is  no  cor- 
poral punishment  to  compare  with  what  there  formerly  was.  The 
punishment  in  schools  bears  very  little  proportion  to  that  inflicted 
years  ago.  We  are  more  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  children. 
We  are  more  sensitive  even  to  the  sufferings  of  prisoners,  and  in 
all  sicknesses  medical  skill  will  use  its  anaesthetics  and  homoe- 
opathic doses,  in  place  of  the  harsher  treatment  of  former  times. 
We  project  our  feelings  necessarily  somewhat  into  the  future  life, 
and  people  now  will  not  hear  of  hell-torments  as  they  once  did. 
We  would,  none  of  us,  endure  for  a  minute  such  a  sermon  as  that 
of  Edwards  on  "  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  angry  God,"  and  no 
one  would  think  of  preaching  such  a  sermon  if  he  could.  Why, 
nowadays  we  hardly  ever  hear  the  word  "  hell "  used  in  a  sermon, 
and  future  punishments  are  rarely  alluded  to.  It  is  all,  partly,  be- 
cause of  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  suffering,  and  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferer.  Therefore  we  are  all  trying  to  find  relief 
as  we  look  to  the  future  of  mankind.  And  some  are  saying,  Yes, 
the  millions,  the  myriads,  are  saved  by  "  the  light  of  nature,"  — 
or  the  light  of  conscience,  which  is  essential  Christ.  That  is  their 
relief.  Others  are  saying.  Though  we  have  no  revelation  for  the 
doctrine,  yet  we  think  all  will  be  saved  by  some  secret  method  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  power.  That  is  their  relief.  Others  are 
not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  views,  because  they  find  no  warrant 
for  them  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  But  this  seems  to  them  reason- 
able and  Scriptural,  that  the  gracious  provisions  for  man's  salva- 
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tion  will  be  made  known  to  all  those  for  whom  the  provisions 
were  made,  and  all  such  will  have  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject 
these  provisions.  This  is  the  gleam  of  light  that  comes  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  intimations  and  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture, —  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  appalling  darkness  and  mysteries 
of  life  that  enables  one  to  bear  better  the  burdens  that  press 
upon  every  thoughtful  soul.  We  all,  I  say,  are  seeking  relief  as 
we  look  into  the  future.  Most  of  us  cannot  bear  the  language  of 
thretaning  that  our  fathers  very  quiescently  bore.  Were  they  bet- 
ter than  we  ?  Are  we  better  than  they  ?  I  know  not.  I  think  we 
are  just  as  desirous  of  the  glory  of  God's  justice,  and  more  sensitive 
to  the  woes  of  iifvi,  than  they  were.  And  we  thank  God  that  there 
are  so  many,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  number,  who  are  able  to 
hope  that  the  name  which  is  above  every  name,  Jesus  the  Saviour, 
who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  will  be  heard  by  every  one  for 
whom  he  died.  And  if  after  that  any  one  will  say,  "  Away  with 
Him  !  "  "  We  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  over  us,"  we  will  be 
saddened  at  the  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit,  but  be  satisfied  if 
they  go  to  their  own  place. 

Thomas  P.  Field, 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  SOCIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIES. 

Few  thoughtful  men  can  look  attentively  upon  the  tumultuous 
life  of  a  great  town,  traverse  the  monotonous  miles  of  its  extensive 
suburbs,  or  mingle  in  the  human  tides  that  flow  forever  up  and 
down  its  thoroughfares,  without  the  repeated  questions :  Who  are 
all  these  people ?    Whence  came  they?    How  do  they  live ? 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  may  be  classified  by  their  occupation. 
Most  men  have  something  to  do.  Notwithstanding  a  prevailing 
impression  to  the  contrary,  the  census  returns  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  male  adults  who  have  no  regular  profession, 
occupation,  or  calling,  is  exceedingly  small.  In  all  England  and 
Wales  it  amounts  to  but  186,000,  and  in  our  own  land  it  must  be 
much  less,  seeing  that  we  have  no  professional  gentry. 

Cities  have  three  kinds  of  work :  production,  distribution,  and 
service.  There  are,  therefore,  three  sorts  of  workers  :  those  who 
are  employed  in  making  goods,  those  employed  in  selling  and 
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distributing  goods,  and  those  who  tender  to  others  their  profes- 
sional or  personal  services.^ 

The  work  of  production  is  the  great  business  of  cities,  a  busi- 
ness which  employs  more  workers  than  either  distribution  or  ser- 
vice, and  often  more  than  both  combined.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  risen,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
to  the  first  place  among  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world, 
and  manufacture  has  been  the  life  of  our  towns.  Our  trade,  vast 
as  its  volume  is,  has  done  less  to  swell  the  cities  than  the  manu- 
factures that  centre  in  them.  "  I  conceive,"  says  Francis  A. 
Walker,  "  that  no  one  will  hesitate  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  growth  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  since  1850  has 
been  due  in  far  greater  measure  to  their  development  as  manufac- 
turing centres  than  to  their  increased  business  as  centres  for  the 
distribution  of  commercial  products."^  Even  in  the  great  trade 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  there  are  more 
persons  engaged  in  making  goods  than  in  selling  them.^  In  the 
fifty  chief  cities  the  ratio  of  producers  to  distributors  is  that  of 
13  to  7.  A  very  great  proportion,  then,  —  and  often  the  majority 
of  those  who  people  the  long  lines  of  houses,  who  throng  the  streets, 
who  consume  the  stores  of  provisions,  who  make  the  money  and 
spend  the  money,  who  swell  the  census  tables,  and,  in  a  word, 
constitute  the  population  of  the  ordinary  American  city,  —  get 
their  living  by  some  sort  of  manufacture  or  mechanical  work. 

A  few  of  those  thus  employed  are  manufacturers  and  officials 
and  clerks  of  manufacturing  companies ;  a  few  are  master  me- 
chanics, contractors,  and  other  employers  of  labor ;  but  at  least 
nine  tenths  are  artisans.  These  artisans  are  nearly  all  dependent 
for  work  and  for  wages  upon  employers,  and  belong  to  what  is 
called  "the  working-class."  The  independent  mechanic  who 
works  by  himself  at  his  home  or  in  a  small  shop,  with  one  or  two 
apprentices  as  assistants,  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  modern 
towns.  "  Of  the  nearly  3,000,000  people  employed  in  the 
mechanical  industries  in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
"  at  least  four  fifths  are  working  under  the  factory  system."  ^ 
Among  the  rest,  most  of  whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 

1  The  data  for  the  following  discussion  are  found  in  the  Tenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  700-900. 

2  Remarks  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufacture.  Tenth  Census  U.  S.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  XV.,  xvi. 

^  Kansas  City  is  the  only  exception  that  I  have  noticed. 
Special  Report  on  Factories  and  the  Factory  System.  Tenth  Census  U.  5., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  548. 
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tion,  cannot  be  working  in  factories,  such  as  carpenters,  plumbers, 
painters,  paper-hangers,  and  masons,  the  majority  are  working 
for  day  wages  under  the  employ  of  large  builders  and  con- 
tractors. 

In  production  of  every  sort,  two  tendencies  are  noteworthy. 
The  first  is  the  incessant  substitution  of  unskilled  labor  for 
skilled,  through  the  aid  of  machinery.  So  ingenious  are  the  con- 
trivances of  modern  mechanics,  that  children  and  untaught  per- 
sons take  the  places  and  do  the  work  of  those  who  have  learned 
their  craft  by  long  apprenticeship.  The  quantity  of  brain-work 
requisite  in  the  ordinary  mechanic  is  daily  diminishing.  Mere 
deftness  of  hand  or  nimbleness  of  fingers  is  the  only  quality  now 
necessary  for  the  production  of  many  an  article  which  once  cost 
skill  and  patience  of  highest  quality.  This  means  that  the  com- 
mon artisan  of  the  machinery  age  takes  less  and  less  thoughtful 
interest  in  his  work,  and  requires  less  and  less  intelligence  as 
improvements  in  machinery  and  engines  continue. 

Another  notable  tendency  of  modern  industry  is  toward  the 
concentration  of  manufacture  in  large  establishments.  A  large 
concern  has  every  advantage  over  a  small  one :  more  capital,  more 
independence,  better  machines,  less  waste,  better  facilities  for 
buying  and  selling.  The  two  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms. 
The  small  establishments  either  must  devote  themselves  to  some 
specialty  where  they  have  the  field  to  themselves,  must  consoli- 
date, or  must  entirely  break  up.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  annual  industrial  products  are  three  and  one  half  times 
greater  than  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  those  employed 
in  their  production  twice  as  many ;  yet  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  has  increased  only  sixty-eight  per  cent, 
since  1850.  This  means  larger  establishments  and  less  of  them, 
fewer  employers  and  more  employees ;  this  means  that  with  every 
year  more  men  are  working  for  wages  and  less  men  are  engaged 
in  enterprises  of  their  own.  So  long  as  industrial  tendencies 
continue  as  they  are,  factory-people  and  wage-working  artisans,  in 
whose  work  there  is  so  little  to  stimulate  intellectual  development, 
must  compose  a  large  and  a  somewhat  increasing  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  cities. 

The  second  great  branch  of  industry  is  that  of  distribution. 
Under  this  head  are  included  all  bankers,  brokers,  insurance 
agents,  merchants,  and  dealers  of  every  sort,  as  well  as  the  army 
of  salesmen,  clerks,  accountants,  packers,  and  porters  employed  by 
them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  those  connected  with  railways, 
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street-cars,  express-lines,  cabs,  drays,  and  freight  and  shipping- 
offices. 

Though  not  so  numerous  as  those  engaged  in  manufacture  and 
mechanical  industries,  this  class  composes  a  large  and  very  im- 
portant portion  of  urban  society.  To  it  belongs  the  great  bulk  of 
the  wealth  and  a  large  share  of  the  power  and  influence.  Mer- 
chant princes  and  railroad  kings  may  be  few,  but  merchants  of 
independent  position  and  comfortable  income  are  numerous  ;  and 
still  more  numerous  are  the  small  dealers,  and  the  clerks,  agents 
and  salesmen  of  various  sorts  who  live  on  respectable  salaries. 
These  are  the  people  that  swell  the  ranks  of  what  in  England  are 
called  the  "  middle  classes,"  that  crowd  the  shops  and  fill  the 
better  streets,  that  attend  the  churches,  concerts,  and  respectable 
theatres.  They  are,  withal,  so  much  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  city's  population,  that  they  appear  to  constitute  a  larger 
portion  of  the  whole  than  they  do  in  reality.  Yet  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  very  considerable  number  of  workingmen  employed 
in  distribution,  especially  in  connection  with  railroads  and  trans- 
portation, so  that  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
duction, a  greater  part  of  those  engaged  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances. 

The  third  class  of  occupations  comprises  all  who  make  it  their 
business  to  contribute  any  kind  of  professional  or  personal  ser- 
vice to  other  men.  A  very  wide  range  of  employments  is  in- 
cluded under  this  head.  Commencing  with  the  so-called  "pro- 
fessional classes,"  —  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  journalists, 
teachers,  and  government  officers,  —  the  list  is  extended  through 
hotel-keepers,  keepers  of  stables,  laundries,  barber-shops,  and 
boarding-houses,  and  finally  includes  domestic  servants  and  simple, 
unspecified  day-laborers. 

This  class,  if  not  so  numerous  as  either  of  the  other  two,  is  by 
no  means  a  small  one.^  It  is  made  up  for  the  most  part,  though 
perhaps  not  so  largely  as  the  manufacturers,  of  those  who  work 
with  the  hands  for  daily  wages.  Some  who  hold  the  highest  and 
most  influential  positions  are,  indeed,  included  here  ;  but  such 
persons  compose  a  very  slight  numerical  portion  of  the  whole.^ 

^  In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  one  must  compare  the  males  of  each 
class. 

2  Under  this  head,  for  instance,  the  census  shows  that  there  are  in  New  York 
for  800  journalists,  3,700  barbers  ;  for  less  than  900  clergymen,  more  than 
9,000  launderers  and  laundresses  ;  for  2,600  physicians  and  surgeons,  more 
than  12,000  hotel  and  restaurant  employees  ;  for  3,000  lawyers,  35,000  labor- 
ers ;  for  less  than  5,000  teachers,  more  than  55,000  domestic  servants. 
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This  hasty  glance  at  the  occupations  of  the  people  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  in  all  three  branches  of  industry  the  workers  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  as  the  chief  element  in  their  work  is 
that  of  brain  or  muscle.  Workers  of  the  one  class  are  engaged 
in  "  business,"  those  of  the  other  in  "  labor."  The  rewards  of 
the  first  are  "  profits,"  "  fees,"  or  "  salaries  ;  "  those  of  the  second 
are  "  wages."  Peoj^le  of  the  first  class  are  never,  except  by  blus- 
tering anarchists,  called  "  idle  men ;  "  but  those  of  the  second  are 
generally  distinguished  by  the  noble  title,  "  workingmen,"  a 
designation  which,  much  as  we  disapprove  of  it  when  so  employed, 
we  cannot  well  avoid  using.  The  income  of  the  first  class  is 
much  greater,  their  style  of  living  better,  their  homes  more  com- 
fortable, and  their  food  more  wholesome  and  abundant ;  they  have 
better  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the 
culture  of  the  taste,  and  are  consequently,  as  a  class,  more  thought- 
ful and  intelligent.  The  boundary  line  between  workingmen  and 
others  is  not  sharply  drawn ;  some  who  work  for  wages  are  far 
superior  in  intelligence  and  social  standing  to  the  average  of 
those  who  work  for  salaries.  Nevertheless,  the  term  "  working- 
man  "  conveys  a  distinct  notion  of  that  great  portion  of  society 
that  bears  the  physical  burdens  and  performs  the  bone-and-muscle 
labor,  that  carries  the  heaviest  loads  and  receives  the  smallest 
rewards. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  ordi- 
nary cities  must  be  composed  of  the  working-class,  since  they 
comprise  not  less  than  four  fifths  of  those  engaged  in  productive 
industries,  one  third  of  those  engaged  in  distribution,  and  three 
fourths  of  those  engaged  in  service.  The  proportion  of  working- 
men  to  others  in  a  given  town  would,  of  course,  depend  greatly 
upon  the  character  of  its  leading  industries.  You  would  expect 
to  find  a  much  larger  percentage  of  wage-workers  in  a  city  of  great 
mills,  like  Paterson,  N.  J.,  or  Lowell,  Mass.,  than  in  a  city  of 
trade  like  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  of  State  institutions,  like  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  ratio  of  workingmen  to  the  whole  population  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Some  think  that  only  about  one  third  of 
the  people  in  ordinary  cities  belong  to  that  class.  Others  have 
estimated  the  proportion  to  be  as  great  as  four  fifths.  It  is  my 
own  impression  that  in  the  larger  cities,  at  least,  working-people 
rarely,  if  ever,  compose  less  than  one  half  or  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  population.  A  fair  average  for  American 
towns  would  perhaps  be  sixty  per  cent.^ 

^  See  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Rae  on  Contempo- 
rary Socialism,  pp.  348,  319,  London,  1884. 
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It  has  always  been  difficult  for  well-to-do  people  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  to  sympathize  with  and  to  understand  the  needs 
of  their  poorer  neighbors.  It  has  been  equally  difficult  for  the 
workingmen  to  appreciate  the  position  of  those  above  them.  Each 
class  is  painfully  conscious  of  the  other's  faults.  Both  are  blind 
to  their  own.  The  changes  that  modern  times  have  brought  do  not 
lessen  the  difficulty.  The  development  of  mechanical  invention  has 
cheapened  muscle-work  in  comparison  with  brain-work.  The  income 
of  those  engaged  in  the  professions  and  in  commercial  life  has  con- 
sequently increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  wage-work- 
ers. The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  is  every 
day  becoming  greater  and  harder  for  the  workingman  to  bear.  Of 
all  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  that  the  latter-day  civilization  has 
brought,  he  thinks  that  his  share  has  been  pitifully  small.  He  has 
a  feeling  that  he  has  been  used  unfairly,  has  been  cheated  out  of 
hard  earnings,  —  a  vague  impression  that  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  have  joined  in  some  conspiracy  against  him  and  his  toiling 
brotherhood.  The  city's  beautiful  homes,  splendid  with  costly 
furniture;  the  prancing  horses  and  sparkling  carriages;  the  silks 
and  sealskins,  and  the  bright  and  dainty  dresses  of  rich  children, 
seem  to  him  to  have  been  bought  with  blood-money,  filched  from 
his  own  poor  fireside,  and  from  his  shabby  little  ones.  It  is  hard 
to  approach  a  man  when  he  has  a  feeling  that  you  and  your  class 
have  wronged  him. 

Civilization,  in  its  onward  march,  has  broadened  the  breach 
between  rich  and  poor  in  another  way,  and  that  is  by  removing 
their  homes  from  one  another.  The  price  of  bread  may  fall,  the 
price  of  clothing  may  fall,  —  even  the  cost  of  meat  may  not  in- 
crease so  greatly,  —  wages,  too,  may  fall,  but  house-rent  never.  Its 
course  is  onward  and  upward.  Mr.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  makes 
the  statement  that  the  value  of  land  in  England  during  the  last 
four  centuries  has  increased  more  than  a  thousand  fold  on  ground- 
rents.^  This  rapid  rise  in  rent  has  affected  the  poor  and  the  well- 
to-do  quite  differently.  The  business  man  of  moderate  income 
finds  the  cost  of  the  town  house  too  great  for  him,  but  a  few  miles 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  city  is  another  house,  just  as  comfort- 
able, and  in  some  respects  more  so,  which  is  within  his  means. 
So  he  lives  outside  the  town  and  works  within  it,  convenient 
trains  carrying  him  to  and  fro  every  day.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  workingman.  When  city  rents  become  high  he  cannot  follow 
his  more  fortunate  neighbor  to  the  suburbs.  The  expense  of  the 
^  Contemporary  Socialism,  in  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1885,  p.  67. 
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daily  railway  ride  would  be  a  severe  tax  on  his  slender  income,  for 
one  thing.  Experiments  in  England  have  also  shown  that  the 
jar  of  the  cars  is  peculiarly  trying  to  those  who  are  wearied  by 
physical  toil ;  but  the  main  reason  is  that  the  length  of  his  day's 
work  makes  it  inconvenient  to  reside  far  away  from  his  place  of 
employment.  In  winter,  a  workingman  who  lives  in  the  suburbs 
must  start  for  the  town  long  before  light  in  the  morning,  and 
must  take  breakfast  before  that.  He  does  not  return  to  home 
and  supper  until  long  after  dark  at  night.  A  hot  dinner  at  some 
public  house  is  a  luxury  that  few  can  afford,  and  the  cold  dinner 
from  the  lunch-basket  is  hardly  enough  to  sustain  one  through  the 
long  and  toilsome  hours  from  the  hasty  meal  of  early  morning 
until  the  supper  late  at  night.  It  is,  moreover,  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  subtle  attraction  of  the  town's  stirring  life  is  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  working-people.  Who  does  not  know  the  difficulty 
of  persuading  domestic  servants  to  take  situations  even  a  few  miles 
out  from  the  city  ?  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
working-classes  to  exchange  their  crowded  quarters  in  the  towns  for 
the  more  spacious  suburbs ;  but  they  have  been  usually  attended 
with  small  success,  the  men  preferring  to  put  up  with  great  incon- 
venience rather  than  move  far  away  from  their  work.  If,  then, 
the  rent  of  a  house  is  more  than  one  can  afford,  half  a  house  must 
content  him  ;  or,  if  half  a  house  is  too  dear,  a  quarter  must  suffice  ; 
or,  if  a  quarter  is  still  beyond  his  means,  it  must  be  a  sixth  or  an 
eighth.  Out  of  114,759  families  in  Glasgow,  40,820  are  living  in 
one  room  each  and  47,028  in  two  rooms  each,  that  is,  seventy-eight 
families  out  of  every  hundred  have  only  one  or  two  rooms  for 
their  home.  Less  than  one  family  in  ten  enjoys  so  many  as  four 
rooms.i  There  are,  on  the  average,  sixteen  souls  to  every  dwelling 
house  in  New  York  city.^  It  is  said  that  there  are  only  about  forty 
thousand  old-fashioned  "  householders,"  that  is,  heads  of  families 
which  occupy  a  whole  house  by  themselves,  in  New  York  city. 
Most  of  the  people  live  in  "  apartments." 

Thus,  while  the  cities,  spurred  on  by  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  grow  and  wax  mightily,  extending  their  borders  on  every 
side,  the  various  elements  of  their  society  become,  with  every 
year,  more  widely  separated  from  one  another.  The  rich  live  be- 
side the  beautiful  parks  and  along  the  broad  and  handsome  ave- 
nues of  "  West  End,"  or  in  some  fashionable  suburb  amid  velvet 
lawns  and  stately  trees,  from  which  they  are  at  great  pains  to 

1  Census  of  Scotland,  1881,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 

2  Census  of  the  United  States,  1884,  vol.  i.,  p.  670. 
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exclude  omnibus  and  street-car  lines,  that  none  may  come  to  live 
along  with  them,  save  members  of  the  select  circle  of  carriage- 
keeping  folk.  Such  of  the  middle  class  as  live  in  town  have  their 
special  quarters,  —  long  lines  of  street  where  the  houses  are 
smaller,  rents  lower,  and  the  atmosphere  less  fashionable ;  but  the 
more  distant  suburbs,  with  a  railway  ride  between  them  and 
the  town,  are  getting  to  be  the  characteristic  residences  of  the 
middle  classes.  All  about  our  chief  cities,  within  distances  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles,  you  will  see  sprightly  little  villages 
springing  up,  the  houses  new  and  neat,  each  in  the  centre  of  its 
patch  of  green,  from  which  ranks  of  well-dressed  men,  armed 
with  newspapers,  go  out  at  a  comfortable  hour  in  the  morning  to 
return  at  a  comfortable  hour  at  night.  Such  places  have  no  troops 
of  laborers  marching  forth  at  daybreak  with  their  dinner-pails, 
no  factory-girls,  no  drinking-saloons,  no  disorderly  people  about 
the  streets  by  night,  no  paupers.  All  is  peaceful  and  quiet  and 
charming.  The  schools  are  of  the  best,  the  children  may  attend 
them  safely,  they  need  not  mingle  there  with  the  rough  and  un- 
couth offspring  of  the  poor.  The  churches  flourish  greatly  ;  every 
pew  is  rented. 

As  for  the  workingmen  and  the  poor,  they  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  ugly,  dingy,  ill-built  dwellings  about  the  docks  and 
factories  ;  they  crowd  some  of  the  nearest  suburbs,  dreary  and 
disagreeable  to  pass  through,  and  they  fill  to  overflowing  the 
cramped  tenements  of  certain  unsightly  and  unsavory  regions  in 
some  "  North  End  "  or  "  East  End,"  where  no  one  ever  goes  except 
landlords'  agents,  priests,  and  police.  Between  these  poor  dis- 
tricts and  those  where  the  richer  class  reside,  there  frequently  lies 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  a  quarter  overflowing  with  life 
and  tumult  by  day,  but  silent  and  empty  by  night.  The  working- 
people  are  closely  confined  by  their  employment  all  day  long,  and 
in  the  evening  do  not  go  far  from  home,  so  that  the  richer  classes, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  homes  of  the  two  are  widely 
separated,  see  very  little  of  them.  It  is  "  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind."  By  the  great  majority  of  the  upper  class  they  are  for- 
gotten ;  their  need  and  their  just  claims  upon  society  are  never 
thought  of  ;  their  very  existence  is  ignored,  until,  in  the  shocking, 
lurid  light  of  some  violent  strike  or  bloody  riot,  they  are  brought 
suddenly  to  notice.  "  Circumstances,"  says  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  workers  among  the  masses  of  East  London,  a  man 
who  is  also  at  home  in  the  richest  drawing-rooms  of  the  West 
End,  *'  circumstances  are  daily  giving  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  the 
characteristics  of  two  nations." 
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A  keen  critic  of  ourselves  and  our  institutions  remarks  that 
"society  in  America  means  all  the  honest,  kindly -mannered, 
pleasant-voiced  women,  and  all  the  good,  brave,  unassuming  men, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Each  of  these  has  a  free 
pass  in  every  city  and  village,  good  for  this  generation  only  ;  and  it 
depends  on  each  to  make  use  of  this  pass  or  not,  as  it  may  suit  his 
or  her  fancy." 

We  have  reason  for  profound  gratitude  that  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  caste  has  taken  root  upon  our  soil ;  that  the  best  social 
circles  are  so  accessible  to  all  who  deserve  their  privileges,  without 
distinctions  of  rank  or  birth  ;  and  that  even  plutocracy  does  not 
reign  supreme  within  our  borders.  Yet  to  say  that  there  are  no 
social  classes  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  speak  wide  of  the  truth.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
titled  nobility  and  but  little  aristocracy.  The  distinction  between 
upper  and  middle  classes,  if  there  be  one  at  all,  is  vague  and  fan- 
ciful, and  any  barrier  that  may  be  raised  between  the  two  is  thin, 
frail,  and  easy  to  break  through.  But  with  the  working-class,  the 
so-called  "  lowest  class,"  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Here,  you  find  the 
same  distinctions  which  characterize  the  cities  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  They  spring  from  the  same 
causes.  They  are  aggravated  by  the  same  tendencies.  They  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  same  class  prejudices.  The  workingmen 
are  the  first  to  recognize  these  distinctions  ;  for  their  terms  "  labor  " 
and  "  capital,"  incorrectly  as  they  use  them,  refer  to  divisions  of 
society  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  denied.  A  great  and 
growing  gulf  lies  between  the  working-class  and  those  above 
them.  A  gulf  that  seems  to  me  already  as  broad  and  deep  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  as  in  those  of  Europe,  —  nay,  in  some 
respects  broader,  deeper,  and  more  difficult  of  passage.  I  believe 
that  our  own  working-people  are  much  more  widely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  society  than  are  those  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  because  the  differences  in  occupation  and  wealth,  which 
are  becoming  nearly  as  great  here  as  there,  are  emphasized  here 
as  they  are  not  there  by  still  greater  differences  in  race,  language, 
and  religion. 

This  leads  to  a  series  of  inquiries  respecting  the  birth  and 
nationality  of  our  urban  population. 

"  The  world  contains  only  two  nations  now,"  says  a  witty 
American,  "  those  who  speak  English,  and  those  who  don't." 

Mr.  Mulhall  shows  that  while  the  whole  population  of  the  world 
has  doubled  within  a  lifetime  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  quadru- 
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pled.  The  wonderful  rapidity  of  this  increase  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  and  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  flow  of  large 
streams  from  foreign  sources  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  channel  of  the 
national  life. 

We  speak  the  language  of  Shakespeare  as  purely  as  it  is  spoken 
anywhere  in  the  world ;  we  claim  the  peerless  literature  of  Eng- 
land as  equally  our  own ;  we  count  ourselves  the  chiklren  and  the 
heirs  of  that  long  succession  of  men  and  women  who,  by  their 
mighty  word-s  and  noble  deeds,  have  made  her  history  glorious. 
We  hold  to  all  that  is  best  in  her  free  institutions.  By  a  thousand 
bonds  besides  that  of  the  common  mother  tono-ue  we  find  our- 
selves  so  closely  knitted  to  the  folk  of  Old  England  that  we  can 
never  think  of  them  as  foreigners.  Yet  we  are  not  Englishmen 
or  Anglo-Saxons,  take  us  as  a  whole.  The  blood  of  many  nations 
courses  in  hot  and  mino^led  currents  throu^fh  our  veins.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts  the  people  are  more  than  half  of  foreign  birth  or  chil- 
dren of  foreign-born  parents.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island  and  several  of  the  Western  States.  This 
mingling  of  peoples  is  the  marked  and  special  characteristic  of  the 
towns.  Few  of  us  realize  how  far  from  being  Anglo-Saxon,  either 
in  race,  tradition,  or  religion,  are  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  come  from  foreign  lands  seem  to  be  peculiarly  attracted 
thither.  They  come  as  laborers,  and  the  cities  with  their  great 
industries  are  the  labor-markets  where  they  can  best  exchange  for 
food  that  physical  strength  which  is  their  only  stock  in  trade. 
The  proportion  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  in  the  cities  as  in  the  whole  country.  We  have  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  considerable  cities.  The  forty-four  largest  of 
these  contain  34.2  per  cent,  of  our  total  foreign  population. 
These  forty-four  chief  cities  contain  88.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  land,  33.7  per  cent,  of  the  Bohemians,  45.26  per  cent, 
of  the  Irish,  52.4  per  cent,  of  the  Poles,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Italians.^  If  one  could  add  to  these  amounts  the  number  of 
foreign-born  inhabitants  in  all  the  other  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  cities,  we  should  doubtless  find  that  fully  three  fourths  of  our 
foreign-born  citizens  are  city  residents. 

Because  a  man  first  saw  the  light  in  Europe,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  is  a  foreigner.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
truest  and  most  patriotic  citizens  have  come  hither  from  beyond 
the  sea ;  neither  does  it  follow  because  one  is  born  on  our  soil 
1  Tenth  Census^  vol.  i.,  p.  470. 
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that  he  is  an  American.  More  than  one  generation  is  required, 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  urban  life,  to  make  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Irish  and  German  peasants  fit  persons  for  citizenship  in 
the  Great  Republic.  Between  the  fathers  who  have  come  from 
the  old  country  and  the  children  born  and  bred  in  the  new,  there 
is  always  a  marked  difference ;  but  frequently  the  change  does 
not  appear  to  be  for  the  better.  It  is  easy  to  learn  the  unfet- 
tered independence,  the  exemption  from  restraint  that  charac- 
terizes our  institutions  ;  but  to  know  the  law  of  liberty,  and  to 
accept  the  responsibility  which  is  wedded  to  freedom,  is  a  more 
difficult  matter.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  children  of 
foreigners,  being  more  used  to  the  liberties  but  quite  as  ignorant 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  give  greater  perplexity  to  the  pre- 
servers of  order  and  purity  than  ever  their  fathers  have  done.  A 
just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  proportions  of  native  and 
foreign  blood  must  therefore  take  into  account  not  only  the  foreign- 
born,  but  also  their  children  of  the  first  generation.  Regarding  this 
matter,  the  census  agents  have  brought  to  light,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  elaborate  investigations  extended  to  twenty-eight  States, 
seven  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  certain  facts  from 
which  the  following  general  law  may  be  gathered :  that  to  every 
100  persons  of  foreign  birth  there  belong,  on  the  average,  115 
children,  parents  and  children  together  amounting  to  215  ;  ^  that 
is,  in  order  to  find  out  how  many  foreigners  with  their  children 
reside  in  a  given  place,  one  must  multiply  the  number  of  foreign 
born,  as  reported  in  the  census  tables,  by  2.15.  In  this  way  we 
are  made  to  realize  to  how  great  an  extent  American  cities  are 
European  in  population.^ 

The  proportion  of  foreigners  in  a  town  depends  largely  upon 
its  location  and  its  prevailing  industries.  In  the  South,  domestic 
service  and  all  the  simpler  forms  of  labor  are  performed  by  the 

1  The  parts  examined  with  this  object  in  view  contained  26,354,124  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  2,673,217  were  found  to  be  of  foreign  birth,  while  5,753,811 
were  of  foreign  parentage.    See  Tenth  Census,  vol.  i.,  p.  574. 

2  Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  100  persons  in  New  York  80  are  foreign  born 
or  children  of  foreign-born  parents  ;  Philadelphia,  51  ;  Brooklyn,  67  ;  Chicago, 
87  ;  *Boston,  63  ;  *St.  Louis,  78  ;  Baltimore,  35  ;  Cincinnati,  60  ;  *San  Fran- 
cisco, 78  ;  *Nev,'  Orleans,  51  ;  Cleveland,  80  ;  Pittsburg,  61  ;  Buffalo,  71  ; 
*Washington,  25  ;  Newark,  63  ;  *Louisville,  53  ;  Jersey  City,  70  ;  Detroit,  84; 
*Milwaukee,  84  ;  *Providence,  52. 

The  census  gives  the  actual  figures  for  New  York  (vol.  i.,  p.  675) ;  those 
for  the  other  cities  were  determined  by  the  use  of  the  above  ratio,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  ones  marked  by  the  asterisks,  where  the  census  gives  the  ratio  for 
the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  that  has  accordingly  been  adopted. 
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negroes.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  in  Southern  cities  is  con- 
sequently small.  New  Orleans  has,  indeed,  a  large  French  ele- 
ment, which  gives  it  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  foreigners  with  their 
children ;  but  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  they  compose  only  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ;  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  only  fourteen  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  Richmond,  Va.,  only  eight  per  cent.  In  the  national 
capital,  where  there  are  few  manufactories,  and  many  colored 
people  for  domestic  service,  the  proportion  of  foreigners  is  also 
small,  —  only  twenty-five  in  a  hundred.  As  a  rule,  manufacturing 
cities  have  more  foreign  born  than  cities  of  trade.  In  Milwaukee 
and  Detroit  the  foreign  element  comprises  eighty-four  persons  out 
of  one  hundred.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the 
proportions  are  only  thirty-six  and  forty-four  out  of  a  hundred. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  nationality  of  our  foreign  population.  It 
is  composed  of  two  great  elements  and  a  score  and  more  of  lesser 
ones.  Twenty-nine  and  seven  tenths  per  cent,  of  our  entire  foreign 
population  have  come  from  various  parts  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  twenty-seven  and  four  tenths  per  cent,  have  come  from  Ire- 
land. Counting  parents  and  children  of  the  first  generation,  there 
were  in  1880  four  fifths  as  many  Irish  in  the  United  States  as  in 
all  Ireland.  New  York  is  the  first  Irish  city  in  the  world,  Phila- 
delphia the  third,  Brooklyn  the  fifth,  and  Boston  the  sixth.  Berlin 
and  Hamburg  are  the  only  German  cities  that  contain  so  many 
Germans  as  New  York. 

The  Irish  form  the  chief  foreign  element  in  the  Eastern  States. 
In  Boston  and  most  New  England  towns  they  outnumber  all  other 
foreigners  put  together.  In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  all  the  other  Eastern  cities,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  except 
Baltimore,  they  are  by  far  the  largest  class.  They  also  head  the 
list  of  foreigners  in  San  Francisco,  being  more  numerous  by  half 
than  the  Chinese.  In  the  great  cities  in  the  interior  the  Irish  are 
also  strongly  represented,  and  in  none  of  the  more  important 
places  are  they  rivaled  in  number  by  any  other  class  of  foreigners 
except  the  Germans. 

Immigrants  from  the  German  Empire  have  never,  to  any  great 
extent,  made  their  home  in  New  England.  In  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, J ersey  City,  and  Philadelphia  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
Baltimore  they  even  outnumber  the  Irish.  In  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  interior,  from  Buffalo  to  Denver,  the  Germans  lead,  often  out- 
numbering the  Irish  two  to  one ;  and  in  such  places  as  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  Buffalo  they  compose,  as  the  Irish  do 
in  so  many  Eastern  towns,  more  than  half  the  total  foreign  popu- 
lation. 
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The  next  most  numerous  element  in  our  foreign  population  is 
that  which  comes  from  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces.  This 
element  is  composed  of  three  classes ;  There  are,  in  the  first  place, 
considerable  numbers  of  the  regular  English-speaking  people  of 
British  America,  who  are  led  by  various  motives  to  take  up  a  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States.  They  are  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 
Detroit.  Then  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  large  influx  of 
French  Canadians  into  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England 
and  the  East,  such  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River.  In  some 
of  these  places  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Irish.  A  third 
class  of  immigrants  from  British  America  is  composed  of  those 
who,  having  originally  come  to  Canada  from  across  the  water,  after 
a  short  residence  there  have  moved  to  the  United  States. 

Our  immigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  not 
so  fond  of  the  city  as  are  the  Germans  and  the  Irish.  They  are 
pretty  evenly  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  North  and  West. 
Other  nationalities  are  largely  localized.^ 

While  it  is  very  common  to  find  men  of  foreign  blood  at  the 
head  of  great  mercantile  enterprises  and  holding  other  important 
positions  in  society,  and  while  multitudes  of  such  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  the  professions  and  trades,  yet  those  thus  employed  form, 
on  the  whole,  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  entire  foreign 
population.  The  great  bulk  of  them,  with  their  children,  are 
engaged  in  the  manual  labor  of  the  land.  They  are  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  day-laborers,  domestic  servants, 
factory-hands,  and  unskilled  mechanics.  Not  every  foreigner  is  a 
workingman,  but  in  the  cities,  at  least,  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
every  workingman  is  a  foreigner.  The  wage- working  class  — 
especially  that  part  of  it  engaged  in  the  simpler  forms  of  labor  — 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  foreigners.  How  rare  a  thing  it  is, 
in  these  days,  to  find  a  domestic  servant  who  is  of  native  parent- 
age, or  to  meet  a  day-laborer  who  speaks  without  a  brogue  !  In 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  there  would,  of 

1  New  York  City  has  most  of  the  Italians,  although  they  are  found  in  all  the 
cities.  The  Swiss  are  found  chiefly  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  ;  the 
Russians  in  New  York  and  Chicago  ;  the  Poles  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Milwaukee;  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  St.  Paul  ;  the  Hollanders  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  and  New  York  ; 
the  Portuguese  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco  ;  the  Danes  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco  ;  the  Bohemians  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland, 
and  St.  Louis  ;  the  Spaniards  in  New  York  ;  and  the  Chinamen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  towns  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
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course,  be  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Americans  of  native  stock 
than  among  day-laborers.  Yet  even  among  those  thus  engaged  in 
the  fifty  chief  cities,  the  census  informs  us  that  forty-one  out  of 
every  hundred  were  born  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  is  probable  that 
quite  as  many  more  are  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 

We  see,  then,  that  of  the  two  great  classes  which  divide  the 
society  of  American  cities  between  them  the  smaller  one  —  com- 
prising those  engaged  in  professions  and  trade  —  is  principally 
composed  of  native  Americans,  while  the  larger  class  —  that  of 
workingmen  —  is  almost  entirely  of  foreign  extraction. 

Compare  our  position  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  European 
cities,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  none  of  them  is  the  problem  of 
the  relation  between  the  social  classes  complicated  by  such  race 
differences  as  with  us.  London  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  the  transatlantic  cities.  Strangers  from  all  parts  may  hear 
their  mother  tongues  in  the  streets ;  yet,  out  of  every  one  hundred 
Londoners  in  1880,  sixty-three  were  natives  of  London,  ninety-four 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  ninety-eight  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Emerald  Isle  furnished  but  two  and  one  tenth  per 
cent,  of  London's  population,  and  all  foreign  countries  put  to- 
gether only  one  and  six  tenths  per  cent.^  The  same  characteristics 
may  be  observed  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  foreign 
capitals. 

But  the  race  difference  carries  along  with  it  another  differ- 
ence, which  offers  an  even  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  safe  solu- 
tion of  the  social  problem.  The  one  great  bond  which  alone  can 
bind  rich  and  poor  together  is  that  of  religion.  The  one  institu- 
tion that  can  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  classes  is  the  church, 
and  the  only  power  that  can  hope  to  cope  with  cruel  indifference 
and  grasping  greed  of  the  one  party,  and  the  recklessness,  drunk- 
enness, and  violence  of  the  other,  is  that  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  here  the  normal  influences  of  religion  are  weakened 
and  well-nigh  destroyed  by  radical  differences  in  faith  and  doc- 
trine. 

Ours  is  a  Protestant  land  in  name,  institution,  and  tradition. 
Among  Americans  of  native  stock  the  proportion  of  Romanists  is 
insignificant.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  people  engaged  in 
the  professional  and  mercantile  occupations  in  cities  are  mostly 
Protestants.^    The  religion  of  the  working-class  —  they  being 

^  Censm  of  England  and  Wales,  1881,  vol.  iv.,  p.  59. 

2  This  is  a  very  general  statement.  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  are  very 
numerous  among  the  merchants,  especially  in  some  places  ;  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number,  they  would  form  an  inconsiderable  proportion. 
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largely  composed  of  foreigners  and  their  children,  as  we  have  seen  ■ 
—  may  be  determined  by  a  glance  at  the  religious  condition  of  the  | 
countries  from  which  they  have  come  ;  for  we  may  take  it  for  \ 
granted  that  the  children  of  the  first  generation,  as  a  rule,  continue 
to  keep  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  j 

In  the  case  of  the  Germans,  our  largest  class  of  foreigners,  I 
iiave  made  a  somewhat  careful  investigation.  Reckoning  all  who  | 
have  come  from  Protestant  parts  as  Protestants,  and  all  from  Cath-  ; 
olic  parts  as  Catholics,  and  supposing  those  who  have  come  from 
parts  where  the  population  is  divided  between  the  two  faiths  to  be 
divided  in  the  same  ratio,  I  find  that,  for  every  one  hundred  emi- 
grants from  the  German  Empire,  thirty-eight  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  sixty-two  Protestants. 

As  to  the  Irish,  although  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  are  said  to  be  Protestants,  those  who  have  emigrated, 
so  far  as  1  can  learn,  are  nearly  all  Catholics. 

The  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  so  are  the  Scandinavians  and  a  part  of  the  Cana-  , 
dians;  but  the  Italians,  French  Canadians,  French,  Mexicans,  \ 
Poles,  Austrian s,  Bohemians,  and  Belgians,  for  the  most  part,  pay  ; 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Adding  together  in  one  column  the  foreign  i 
born  who  from  their  place  of  nativity  may  be  supposed  to  be  ' 
Protestants,  and  in  another  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  Ro-  ! 
man  Catholics,  I  find  the  Catholics  somewhat  more  numerous, 
the  proportion  being  about  that  of  17  to  15.    These  figures  give 
only  an  approximate  idea  of  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Christian  religion  among  our  workingmen,  ■ 
yet  they  make  it  evident  that  at  least  one  half  of  them  in  ordinary  \ 
American  cities  are  Roman  Catholics.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  any  particular  town  the  proportions  would  obvi- 
ously vary  with  the  prevailing  element  among  the  foreign-born  ' 
population :  the  French  and  Irish  cities  being  more  strongly  i 
Catholic,  the  German  and  Scandinavian  more  strongly  Protestant.  \ 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  between  Protestants  of  the  | 
two  social  classes.    English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  find  our  American  1 
churches  congenial,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  most  of  the  Lutherans.  ! 
Our  creeds  may  not  seriously  disagree  with  theirs,  but  our  ways 
and  traditions  are  strange  to  them.    Many  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  stricter  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  incul- 
cation of  total  abstinence  as  a  Christian  duty,  with  our  more 
profound  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  the  reli- 
gious methods  and  movements  that  result  from  it.    We  seem  to  i 
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them  pietists  and  enthusiasts.  Of  all  things  men  are  most  con- 
servative respecting  their  religious  belief.  It  is  hard  for  those 
who  belong  to  religious  bodies  of  one  kind  to  influence  those  of 
another.  The  mother  tongue,  long  after  it  has  vanished  from 
commercial  life,  and  even  from  the  family  circle,  still  firmly  holds 
its  place  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  common  to  find  among  our  Protest- 
ant Germans  and  Welsh  that  the  families  attend  church  where 
the  services  are  conducted  in  a  language  that  the  children  cannot 
speak  and  can  hardly  understand.  The  common  faith,  therefore, 
forms  a  much  weaker  bond  than  one  might  wish  between  the 
Protestants  of  the  working-class  and  those  in  other  conditions  of 
life. 

And  here,  again,  one  cannot  help  contrasting  our  situation  with 
that  of  the  European  cities.  Most  of  them  contain  both  Prot- 
estants and  Romanists,  although  one  element  is  usually  strongly 
predominant ;  but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  there  a 
division  of  religions  corresponding  with  that  of  classes.  The  faith 
of  the  rich  is  ever  the  faith  of  the  poor  and  the  common  bond  be- 
tween them.  In  the  most  splendid  churches  of  Italy  you  will  see 
the  titled  lady  in  silk,  the  humble  contad'ma  with  the  basket  by 
her  side,  and  the  beggar,  filthy  and  tattered,  kneeling  together  on 
the  marble  floor ;  the  richest  and  the  most  wretched  are  equally 
at  home  within  the  consecrated  walls.  From  the  mansions  of  the 
West  End,  noblemen  go  down  to  the  slums  of  East  London  and 
mingle  freely  with  the  people  ;  countesses  conduct  meetings  for 
poor  mothers  and  organize  clubs  for  working-girls ;  in  an  English 
Christian  home  the  servants  are  present  at  family  prayers  and 
attend  the  same  church  as  their  masters.  But  with  us,  especially 
in  the  cities,  the  church  of  the  laborer  is  one,  and  the  church  of 
the  well-to-do  —  or,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  called,  "  the  capitalists' 
church  "  —  is  another. 

W^e  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  are  workingmen  ;  that  the 
natural  separation  between  them  and  the  rest  of  society  has  been 
broadened  by  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention,  which  has 
cheapened  the  value  of  muscle-work  in  comparison  with  that  of 
brain-work,  and  has  thus  increased  the  difference  in  wealth  between 
the  tv/o  classes,  and  by  rising  rents,  which  have  removed  their 
dwellings  from  one  another.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  difficulty 
is  greatly  aggravated  in  the  United  States  because  to  the  class 
difference  is  added  a  race  difference,  and  to  the  race  difference  a 
difference  in  religious  faith. 
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American  cities,  then,  have  two  classes  of  people :  the  smaller, 
engaged  in  the  professions  and  commercial  life,  is  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  well  housed,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed,  is  mainly  of 
native  stock  and  Protestant  faith ;  the  larger  class  toils  with  the 
hands,  is  less  comfortable,  worse  housed,  more  coarsely  and  scantily 
clothed  and  more  poorly  fed,  is  of  foreign  race,  and  is  largely 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion. 

Samuel  Lane  Loomis. 

Boston. 


THE  COLOR  LINE  IN  WORSHIP:  TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  EDUCATED  NEGRO. 

"  He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him." 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
for  the  Union  opened  the  South  fully  to  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  That  society  has  from  that  day 
been  doing  its  work  on  the  assumption  that  the  negro  is  capable 
of  being  trained  into  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  open  to 
free  Christian  manhood  anywhere  on  earth.  Schools  founded  and 
conducted  by  the  Association  on  that  idea  are  in  every  Southern 
State.  Twenty-one  years  of  such  work  warrant  us  in  assuming  an 
educated  manhood  among  the  negroes  which  is  fairly  "  of  age," 
and  there  are  things  to  be  learned  about  the  negro  in  no  other 
way  so  well  as  to  "  ask  him." 

Believing  that  the  testimony  of  the  colored  men  who  have  been 
led  into  Christian  manhood  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion would  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  an  important 
question,  I  formulated  a  list  of  questions,  and  sent  them  to  the 
graduates  of  the  A.  M.  A.  schools,  who  are  in  charge  of  churches, 
accompanied  by  the  following  circular  :  — 

"  PERSONAL." 
"  He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him.'' 
"  Dear  Sir,  —  In  the  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  whites  and 
blacks  ought  to  worship  together  in  the  same  congregation  the 
public  has  hitherto  had  very  little  except  the  opinions  of  white 
men  who  have  discussed  the  matter  from  the  differing  standpoints 
of  their  respective  theories  of  the  negro.  The  theories  of  preju- 
diced and  partisan  white  men,  who  are  always  ready  on  both 
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sides  to  tell  us  what  the  negro  wants,  do  not,  however,  throw 
much  light  on  the  question.  Neither  would  the  opinion  of  igno- 
rant and  slavish  negroes  be  of  any  value.  But  I  believe  that  the 
public  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  testimony  of  educated  negroes 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  the 
design  of  collecting  testimony  from  that  class,  I  have  addressed 
the  list  of  questions  inclosed  to  graduates  of  the  A.  M.  A.  schools, 
who  are  in  charge  of  churches. 

"  Please  see  that  your  answers  exclude  the  opinions  of  any  but 
your  own  class,  and  make  early  return  to  me. 

"  I  will  hold  your  name  in  strict  confidence ;  so  that  you  can 
write  with  entire  freedom  as  to  just  how  you  feel  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Only  your  opinions  will  be  made  public  along  with 
all  the  others." 


The  inquiry  brought  back  a  mass  of  testimony  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  lay  before  the  public. 

The  question  of  the  negro's  place  in  worship  is  one  that  will 
not  be  quiet.  To  those  who  are  frightened  by  the  ghost  of  negro 
equality  it  is  a  constant  nightmare.  To  those  whose  care  it  is  to 
gain  for  the  negro  his  rights  it  is  matter  of  constant  solicitude. 

The  question  has  gained  fresh  interest  in  the  past  year  from 
the  way  in  which  it  manifested  itself  during  Mr.  Moody's  tour 
through  the  South.  The  action  of  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church  in  putting  negro  churches  into  separate  Conferences  on 
the  color  line  in  two  or  three  Southern  States  has  been  watched 
with  jealous  interest  by  friends  of  the  negro  in  the  North.  I 
know  at  least  one  Synodical  Missionary  of  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church  who  advocates  entire  separation  between  whites 
and  blacks  in  every  ecclesiastial  relation. 

The  reasons  given  for  such  separation  in  worship  and  fellow- 
ship are,  that  the  negro  prefers  it  no  less  than  the  whites  prefer  it, 
and  that  the  negro  needs  to  worship  by  himself  and  to  be  in  reli- 
gious fellowship  with  his  own  kind,  for  his  own  self-development. 
A  reason  which  is  never  assigned  is  in  the  fact  that  any  religious 
denomination  from  the  North  that  desires  to  "  have  free  course 
and  be  glorfied  "  among  the  whites  of  the  South  must  separate 
itself  as  widely  as  possible  from  all  manner  of  religious  associa- 
tion with  the  blacks.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  views  of  white  men,  but  to  give  the  testimony  of  edu- 
cated negroes.  I  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  let  them  speak  in  their 
own  words. 
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Back  of  the  question  of  the  negro's  place  in  worship  is  the 
wider  question  as  to  his  place  in  life.  It  is  said  that  the  negro 
left  to  himself  prefers  an  inferior  station,  and  looks  down  upon 
the  white  man  who  admits  liim  to  equality  in  any  relation  what- 
ever. The  negro's  own  testimony  on  this  point  is  worth  our 
notice.  The  replies  all  deny  that  the  negro  has  any  such  feeling, 
and  generally  with  strong  emphasis.  While  white  men  testify 
that  the  negro  despises  privileges  of  equality,  these  educated, 
thinking,  observant  negroes  are  surprised  that  any  one  should  ask 
them  such  a  question.  Their  own  words  are  very  significant  on 
this  point.  Several  say :  "  I  do  not  understand  your  question." 
Another  snys :  "  I  never  heard  the  question  raised."  One  says 
that  if  any  negroes  have  that  feeling  it  is  "  the  lowest  of  the  low." 
Another  says :  "  If  in  any  case  it  is  so,  I  should  account  for  it 
by  the  example  of  the  man  who  after  long  imprisonment  pre- 
ferred his  cell  to  the  open  air  and  freedom."  The  words  of  an- 
other are  :  "  Degraded  by  slavery,  and  taught  from  birth  that  he 
must  not  think  himself  as  good  as  a  white  man."  But  generally 
they  are  emphatic  in  their  denial  that  the  negro  accepts  and 
desires  inferior  standing.  One  says  that  he  never  knew  a  case 
in  which  a  negro  looked  down  upon  a  white  man  for  not  treat- 
ing him  as  an  inferior,  and  adds :  "  He  expects  to  be  thus  treated, 
because  it  is  the  only  kind  of  treatment  he  has  received  for  the 
last  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  He  looks  for  this  kind 
of  treatment ;  it  is  given  ;  and  he  expects  it  as  his,"  —  words, 
full  of  resentment,  but  with  nothing  like  acquiescence.  The 
testimony  of  every  one  of  them  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
are  told  concerning  the  negro  accepting  and  desiring  an  inferior 
station.  They  all  say  that  the  negro  loves  and  honors  a  white 
man  who  does  not  treat  him  as  an  inferior."  The  replies  of  two 
express  the  sentiment  of  every  answer.  One  says :  "  No ;  the 
negro  loves  every  man  who  treats  him  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
He  hates  the  one  who  treats  him  as  an  inferior."  The  other 
says:  "If  my  people  were  not  treated  as  so  many  cattle  they 
would  love  the  white  people."  From  all  the  testimony  on  this 
point  I  find  no  hint  of  anything  but  grateful  appreciation  of 
every  recognition  of  the  negro's  manhood  by  his  more  fortunate 
fellow-men. 

Seeking  testimony  as  to  the  negro's  idea  of  his  proper  place  in 
worship  I  asked  first :  — 

"Is  the  alleged  wish  of  the  colored  people  to  worship  apart 
from  the  whites  very  generally  a  fact  throughout  the  South  ?  " 

VOL.  vn.  —  NO.  41.  33 
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Seventy  per  cent,  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative; 
thirty  per  cent,  in  the  negative.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  re- 
plies to  the  next  question,  that  all  should  have  answered  affirma- 
tively. Those  who  answered  negatively  spoke  for  themselves  and 
not  for  the  masses  of  the  colored  people.  They  all  indicate  in 
other  answers  that  the  colored  people  as  a  whole  do  prefer  sepa- 
rate worship. 

The  fact  of  such  desire  does  not  in  itself  explain  the  situation. 
We  need  to  know  the  reasons  for  it.  With  that  in  view  the 
question  was  asked:  "If  this  is  the  wish  of  the  colored  people 
themselves,  uninfluenced  by  the  whites,  what  reason  do  you  as- 
sign for  it? " 

Here  I  must  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  replies  vary  in  form  they  all  contain  much  the 
same  burden.  I  will  give  without  comment  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony, which  is  all  in  one  strain,  reserving  that  which  varies  to  the 
last.    The  testimony  runs  as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  not  their  wish  uninfluenced  by  the  whites.  Were  it  so, 
they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  public  worship  alongside  of 
the  whites  with  perfect  freedom." 

"  Separation  in  everything  else.  We  are  used  to  being  by  our- 
selves, and  therefore  it  seems  to  us  the  best  thing." 

"  Separation  on  the  cars  and  elsewhere.  This  teaches  them  that 
they  are  inferior  to  the  whites,  and  you  can't  get  it  out  of  them 
where  they  are  not  taught  by  those  who  would  teach  otherwise." 

"It  is  not,  uninfluenced  by  the  whites.  The  whites  are  the 
cause  of  it.  Our  people  know  that  the  whites  do  not  wish  to 
have  them  with  them." 

"  The  whites  influence  the  colored  people  to  worship  apart  from 
them  on  account  of  race  prejudice." 

"  It  is  not  their  wish.  Our  people  like  to  mingle  with  the 
whites,  when  treated  right,  in  order  to  catch  their  fashions  and 
social  customs  and  manners." 

"  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  colored  people,  uninfluenced  by  the 
whites.  In  my  judgment  it  is  social  prejudice,  and  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  —  as  the  colored  people  believe  —  to 
draw  the  '  color  line '  in  the  church." 

"  Because  of  the  irreligious  [unchristian]  way  in  which  they  are 
treated,  and  the  distinction  made  in  the  house  of  God." 

This  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  view  which  these  men 
take  of  the  situation. 

Only  two  or  three  indicate  that  the  colored  people  naturally 
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prefer  separate  worship.  One  gives  the  reason  as  "  ignorance  and 
slavish  training."  Another,  "It  seems  to  be  false  ideas  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  people."  A  third,  whose  replies  are  through- 
out very  discriminating,  says :  "  The  past  relations  of  the  two 
races,  and  remaining  present  facts  of  the  same  nature." 

Only  one  of  the  papers  appears  to  accept  division  on  the  color 
line  as  the  fitting  and  final  settlement  of  the  question.  His  rea- 
sons accord  with  his  view :  "  1.  Because  they  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  natural  thing.  2.  Because  they  would  have  absolute  title 
to  their  property.  3.  Because  they  would  have  their  own  min- 
isters. 4.  Because  harmony  will  be  secured,  and  unity  of  interest 
obtained." 

The  question  was  then  asked  :  — 
Is  it  desirable  for  whites  and  blacks  to  worship  together  in  one 
congregation  ?  " 

About  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  replies  on  this  point  are  affirma- 
tive ;  twenty  per  cent,  negative,  with  a  qualification  ;  ten  per  cent, 
indefinite.  One  or  two  of  the  negative  replies  throw  some  light 
on  the  situation  :  — 

"  Could  the  services  be  untinged  with  prejudices  and  differences 
it  would  be  desirable  ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  desirable."  Another, 
While  I  do  not  regard  it  as  desirable  generally,  there  are  circum- 
stances where  there  should  be  no  bar  to  such  worship.  There 
ought  to  be  perfect  freedom  for  all  to  do  as  they  please,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  churches." 

We  come  into  the  heart  of  the  subject  in  the  replies  respecting 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  races  which  would  result 
from  their  mingling  in  worship.  On  this  point  the  question  was 
asked :  — 

"  If  there  were  no  false  ideas  in  the  minds  of  either,  and  no 
harmful  prejudices,  what  advantage,  if  any,  would  come  to  either 
or  both  classes  from  united  worship  ?  " 

I  will  give  the  replies  without  comment,  except  to  direct  atten- 
tion, as  needful,  to  variations.  The  advantages,  as  shown  in  these 
replies,  fall  into  three  classes :  1.  Those  resulting  to  the  blacks 
alone.  2.  The  mutual  advantage  of  such  worship.  3.  The  ad- 
vantage which  such  worship  would  give  to  our  common  Chris- 
tianity by  exhibiting  true  fraternity  and  equality,  according  to  the 
gospel. 

As  examples  of  the  advantage  to  the  colored  people,  I  quote 
from  two  papers. 

One  says  :  "  I  believe  there  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
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colored  people,  because  they  are  a  poor  class,  and  in  sparsely 
settled  communities  it  would  be  impossible  for  tliem  to  have  their 
own  houses  of  worship  and  maintain  a  minister  to  serve  them." 
I  will  add  that  this  has  great  force  in  relation  to  numberless 
communities  all  through  the  South.  There  are  many  negroes  who 
must  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  white  man's  table  or 
starve. 

Another,  speaking  for  the  colored  people,  says  that  united  wor- 
ship "  would  greatly  elevate  them,  and  give  dignity  to  their  style 
of  worship." 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  men 
claim  that  the  advantage  resulting  from  united  worship  would  be 
mutual.  They  do  not  grant  that  the  advantage  is  all  on  one  side, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  quotations  which  follow ;  — 

"  First,  we  learn  each  other's  manner  of  worship ;  second,  we 
get  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  thus  have  more  interest 
and  confidence  in  each  other ;  and,  third,  we  [colored  people] 
become  more  intelligent  and  refined  in  our  worship,  and  less 
emotional,  and  the  whites  less  formal  and  more  fervent  in  their 
worship." 

"  1.  They  would  know  each  other  better.  2.  They  would  trust 
each  other  more.  3.  They  would  respect  each  other  more.  4.  It 
would  be  cheaper  for  both  races  to  worship  together." 

"  a.  The  superior  culture  of  the  whites  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  colored,  and  the  emotional  fervor  of  the  colored  might  be 
helpful  to  the  whites,  h.  We  will  have  to  worship  together  in  the 
spirit  world,  if  Christianity  be  true ;  why  not  now  ?  Though  I 
would  not  press  this  point." 

"  1.  They  would  learn  mutual  respect  as  the  disciples  of  the 
Master,  who  taught  humility,  and  not  race  pride  and  caste. 
2.  They  would  soon  cooperate  in  temperance  work,  and  in  every 
good  cause.  3.  They  would  find  in  each  other  helpful  principles 
and  opportunities.  The  whites  would  see  an  open  door  to  help 
the  lowly  at  home.  The  minister  would  please  all  by  presenting 
gospel  truth  in  plain,  concrete  form,  comprehensible  to  most,  if 
not  all,  his  hearers,  i.  e.,  if  the  minister  were  wise." 

"  Christian  love  would  increase  among  both." 

"  Our  sacrifice  would  be  more  acceptable  to  God.  If  we  fail 
to  come  together  on  earth,  how  can  we  come  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  Our  people,  I  think,  are  too  lively  in  worship  sometimes,  and 
the  whites  are  too  still.  The  Gulf  Stream  might  mingle  with  the 
Arctic  Current  and  produce  the  desired  temperature." 
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Of  the  advantage  to  our  common  Christianity  one  testifies :  — 
"  It  would  illustrate  the  gospel  as  is  done  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  this  particular  thing.    With  them  there  is  one  God  and 
Father  of  all." 

Another  testifies  that  "  Christianity  could  do  more  effectively 
its  work  among  men.  Brotherhood  of  man  and  its  correlative 
truths  would  be  more  fully  brought  out." 

In  answer  to  the  next  question :  "  Aside  from  wrong  ideas  and 
prejudices,  what  disadvantage  to  either  or  both  would  result  from 
united  worship?"  seventy-five  per  cent,  affirm  without  qualifi- 
cation that  there  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  either.  One  re- 
plies, "  None  that  I  can  think  of,"  but  adds :  "  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  colored  people,  so  long  accustomed  to  being  held 
in  an  inferior  caste  everywhere  and  in  all  things,  would  be  in  a 
measure  hindered  from  free  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  mind 
and  action.  This  is  overcome  by  education,  by  social  contact 
and  recognition  in  the  church,  by  the  evidence  of  a  childlike 
spirit  overcoming  malignant  and  haughty  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  whites." 

Another  speaking  of  the  negro  says :  "  From  fear  on  his  part 
his  religious  activity  would  be  restrained.  On  the  part  of  the 
whites  I  can  see  no  disadvantage." 

In  order  that  I  might  not  miss  the  full  thought  of  this  most 
interesting  class  of  negroes  I  then  added  another  question  which 
was  substantially  contained  in  the  two  preceding.  And  let  me 
say  here  that  I  experienced  a  difficulty  in  formulating  the  ques- 
tions from  the  fact  that  I  did  not,  of  course,  know  how  questions 
earlier  on  the  list  would  be  answered.  This  explains  any  appar- 
ent repetition  in  the  inquiries.  I  could  better  repeat  than  fail  to 
get  a  full  answer.  With  this  in  view  I  added  the  question  : 
"  Are  whites  and  blacks,  then,  kept  apart  in  worship  on  account 
of  false  notions  and  prejudices,  which  ought  to  be  done  away,  or 
because  of  good  reasons  involving  the  welfare  of  both,  which 
reasons  will  probably  be  perpetual?"  All,  without  exception, 
answer  that  the  causes  which  keep  the  two  races  apart  are  such 
as  ought  to  be  and  must  be  done  away.  Some  of  the  replies  will 
be  read  with  great  interest. 

"I  do  not  think  the  reasons  which  keep  them  apart  involve 
the  welfare  of  either  so  as  to  be  perpetual." 

"  I  think  there  are  no  special  causes  to  keep  us  apart.  It  will 
be  with  us  as  with  the  German,  the  Welshman,  etc.,  and  the 
American.    No  less  and  no  more." 
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"  The  causes  of  separation  are  false  and  in  time  will  have  to 
give  way.  The  separation  is  wrong ^  and  therefore  with  all  wrongs 
it  must  die." 

"  When  time  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  both 
races  shall  have  put  far  away  the  customs  and  effects  of  slavery, 
*then  will  the  cow  and  the  bear  feed  together.  The  lion  shall 
lie  down  [worship]  with  the  lamb,  and  nothing  shall  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.'  " 

There  is  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  of  practical  im- 
portance involving  less  than  the  common  worship  of  whites  and 
blacks  in  the  same  congregation.  That  question  respects  the  re- 
lation of  churches,  some  made  up  exclusively  of  whites,  and  others 
exclusively  of  blacks.    I  inquired  :  — 

"Is  it  desirable  that  such  churches  be  united  in  one  ecclesi- 
astical body,  as  Association,  Presbytery,  or  Conference  ?  "  And, 
"  Would  such  fellowship  tend  logically  and  practically  toward  a 
mingling  of  whites  and  blacks  in  one  congregation  ?  " 

Some  of  the  answers  to  this  are  very  discriminating.  For  ex- 
ample, one  reply  has  this :  — 

"  1.  The  present  fitness  of  separate  organization  in  churches 
can  hardly  be  argued  in  behalf  of  separate  Associations,  etc.  [Con- 
ferences and  Presbyteries], — in  fact  not  at  all.  Meetings  of 
Association,  Conference,  etc.,  are  of  rare  occurrence  compared 
with  church  worship. 

"  2.  The  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be  toward  educating  both 
parties  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation, 
and  open  the  way  for  harmony  in  the  same  church  body." 

Another  has  this  :  — 

"  Yes  —  that  our  ministers  may  become  more  educated  and 
our  church  government  improved.  I  believe  a  union  of  such 
churches  in  such  an  association  would  tend  to  unite  the  whites  and 
blacks  in  one  congregation.  Because  such  association al  brother- 
hood would  develop  into  genuine  Christian  fellowship,  and  that 
into  brotherly  love,  and  that  into  uncaste  [sic]  united  worship 
in  one  congregation." 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  mind  of  these  colored 
pastors  I  asked  still  further  respecting  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages to  colored  pastors  and  churches  derived  from  being 
in  the  same  Association  with  white  pastors  and  churches.  They 
all  reply  that  they  see  no  disadvantage  whatever.  Their  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  such  fellow- 
ship is  very  weighty.    I  give  this  testimony  in  the  exact  words :  — 
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"  It  may  be  an  advantage  when  he  [the  colored  pastor]  is  re- 
ceived as  a  brother.    Otherwise  not." 

"  I  think  it  is  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  taken  as  a  guide." 

"Yes;  the  recognition  of  his  Christian  manhood  has  a  great 
tendency  toward  convincing  the  black  man  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
white  brother's  professions,  and  the  white  brother  will  be  accord- 
ingly benefited  in  his  general  regard  for  a  common  humanity 
and  a  whole  gospel." 

Varying  the  same  testimony  they  say  one  after  another :  — 

"  I  am  not  able  to  answer  this  for  others,  but  for  myself  it  has 
been  a  great  advantage." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  enjoyed  happy  advantage  by  meeting  in  Associa- 
tion with  my  white  brethren." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  great  advantage." 

"  Yes  ;  the  whites  learn  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  the  colored, 
and  the  colored  are  moved  by  their  [the  whites']  qualifications  to 
aspire  for  greater  things." 

"  It  is  [an  advantage]  for  light  begets  light." 

One  says  :  "  For  colored  pastors  and  churches  to  be  in  the  same 
Association  [with  white]  is  like  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel." 

Another  declares  that  it  is  an  advantage  "  just  as  much  as  it 
is  to  go  to  the  same  heaven  and  worship  the  same  God." 

Passing  on  from  this  inquiry,  I  sought  their  testimony  on  that 
which  has  been  alleged  as  a  ground  for  separate  worship  and 
fellowship,  —  the  self-development  of  the  negro.  The  replies  to 
two  questions  will  give  their  views  on  this  point.    I  asked  first :  — 

"  Would  it  help  the  educated  negro  in  self-development  to  be 
left  to  associate  with  his  own  class  in  worship  and  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  ?  " 

Nearly  all  answer  this  question  with  an  unqualified  negative, 
and  some  of  the  other  replies  still  indicate  that  it  would  not  im- 
prove the  educated  colored  men  to  be  cut  off  from  fellowship 
with  the  whites.  Here,  too,  I  must  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
They  answer  variously. 

"  Not  when  his  being  ostracised  is  caused  by  race  prejudice. 
All  men  are  the  more  improved  in  proportion  as  they  have  con- 
tact with  other  minds  and  wider  culture  and  riper  thought  than 
their  own." 

"  I  think  not,  unless  it  is  that  the  harder  the  work  the  more 
strength  is  required  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  more  help 
by  being  with  his  white  brethren." 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  only  opposing  opinion  among  them 
all. 
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"  This  is  a  hard  question.  But  we  do  know  this,  that  the  black- 
smith who  uses  his  hammer  has  a  strong  arm.  Study  the  history 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church." 

"  I  think  not.  If  prejudice  and  ill  feeling  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  no  barrier  to  his  self-culture  and  development  in  mixed 
Associations." 

"  It  might ;  but  since  there  are  so  few  colored  men  educated, 
compared  with  the  mass,  I  believe  association  with  our  white 
brethren  would  prove  more  helpful  to  our  development." 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  No  ;  it  would  tend  to  lower  his  standard  in  every  sense." 

"  Would  heathen  association  help  to  develop  us  ?  In  answer- 
ing this  your  question  is  answered." 

"  No  ;  it  would  cause  them  to  retrograde  to  the  state  they  were 
in  before  the  war." 

I  next  asked  :  — 

"Would  the  well-known  degradation  of  worship  and  morals 
in  the  old  style  of  colored  churches  be  prevented  in  any  measure 
by  receiving  them  into  the  same  Associations,  Presbyteries,  or 
Conferences  with  the  whites  ?  " 

The  replies  to  this  question  are  all  in  the  affirmative.  I  quote 
from  them  as  before. 

"  Prevented  by  every  agency  which  would  show  them  a  better 
way  and  make  them  ashamed  of  faults." 

"  Very  much  indeed,  and  that  is  just  what  is  wanted.  My  peo- 
ple can  never  be  saved  in  the  world  until  they  get  out  of  the  old 
style  of  worship." 

To  a  great  extent.  I  believe  their  style  of  worship  would  be 
improved  and  a  better  moral  sentiment  would  be  instiUed." 

"  Yes ;  a  thousand  times." 

"  Will  give  us  a  better  style  of  Christianity." 

"  To  a  great  extent,  and  ultimately  entirely  so." 

The  one  who  inclined  to  think  that  separate  fellowship  would 
help  the  educated  negro  in  self -development  answers  this  ques- 
tion with  more  hope  than  the  others  have  regarding  the  power  of 
self-help  in  his  race.    He  says  :  — 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  that  time  will  do  away  with  the 
old  style  of  worship  among  our  people.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time." 

These  questions  and  replies  cover  the  specific  inquiries.  But 
I  appended  to  the  list  of  queries  this  request :  — 

"Please  make  your  answers  to  my  questions  as  explicit  as 
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possible,  and,  then  if  you  feel  like  it,  write  a  letter  in  addition  and 
free  your  mind  on  the  whole  subject.  I  want  all  the  light  I  can 
get." 

This  request  brought  several  letters,  two  of  which  are  given 
below.  The  name  of  the  first  writer  I  withhold  for  the  reason 
that  his  entire  frankness  regarding  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
race  might  hurt  his  influence  with  them  if  published  over  his 
own  signature.  I  will  say  that  these  letters  are  put  in  type  from 
the  original  manuscript,  and  will  be  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  letter  which  an  educated  colored  man  can  write. 

"  Dear  Brother  :  I  deem  it  wise  to  say  a  few  words  and 
thereby  free  my  mind  on  the  topic  submitted  to  my  judgment. 

"  The  pusillanimous  spirit  of  the  Southern  negroes,  their  igno- 
rance, superstition,  vice  and  immorality,  all  of  which  are  but  the 
effect  of  his  long  enslavement,  render  him  unfit,  in  a  measure  for 
social  intermingling  with  the  white  people  in  religious  worship, 
and  therefore  they  generally  prefer  being  to  themselves  where 
they  may  act  freely  and  socially  venting  their  religious  sentiments 
unrestrained. 

(2)  The  Southern  whites  in  every  respect  look  down  upon  him 
as  an  inferior  object  —  scorn  and  ridicule  him  and  make  such  dif- 
ference with  him  whenever  he  goes  into  the  white  churches  and 
treat  him  with  such  lack  of  Christian  feeling  and  brotherly  love 
and  spirit  of  hatred  that  whenever  the  negro  goes  into  the  white 
churches  he  feels  out  of  place  and  timid.  So  much  so  that  in  him 
also  is  a  spirit  of  hatred  which  is  the  result  of  fear.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  man,  and  to  a 
great  extent  sensational  and  ridiculous  in  his  style  of  religious 
worship  and  prefers  being  to  himself  for  the  aforesaid  reasons. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  as  a  people  they  don't  always  know  what 
is  their  best  interest  and  hence  their  unreasonable  desire  of  being 
to  themselves  in  their  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  class  of  colored  people  who  have  been  house  servants 
and  intimately  employed  by  the  white  people  are  the  most  civil- 
ized and  refined,  and  worship  God  in  a  more  intelligent  manner 
than  those  who  were  deprived  of  such  privilege ;  and  therefore  I 
deem  it  a  great  blessing,  intellectually,  morally  and  spiritually, 
for  the  colored  people  to  unite  with  the  whites  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical assembles.  For  the  whites  are  their  criteria  and  in  their 
associating  with  them  the  negroes  will  imitate  their  good  exam- 
ples; and  therefore  looking  away  from  the  prejudice  and  hatred. 
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etc.,  which  exist  on  either  side,  I  deem  it  a  blessing  for  both 
races  to  be  united  into  one  ecclesiastical  body  and  would  denounce 
as  unwise  any  desire  to  the  contrary. 

Very  fraternally  yours." 

The  other  letter,  by  Mr.  Imes,  will  be  read  with  peculiar  in- 
terest by  those  who  saw  and  heard  him  at  the  National  Council. 
The  letter  needs  no  words  to  commend  it  to  the  careful  reading  of 
all.  The  opinions  of  such  a  man  must  be  regarded  as  noteworthy 
wherever  read :  — 

Kev.  Pearse  Pinch  : 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  generations  to  come  there 
will  be  at  the  South  exclusiveness  in  church  organization.  The 
feeling  which  now  exists,  and  has  led  the  negro  to  establish  his 
own  church  and  separates  him  in  some  cases  from  all  religious 
fellowship  with  the  whites,  will  no  doubt  be  perpetuated.  I  ap- 
prehend however  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  caste 
and  prejudice.  Black  people  will  be  welcome  as  members  and  as 
worshipers  in  white  churches,  and  whites  in  many  cases  will  be 
found  in  colored  churches.  Nothing  but  the  dominion  of  the 
devil  will  prevent  it.  Shame  on  this  age  and  its  Christianity  as 
compared  with  those  early  times  when  the  swarthy  confessors  and 
bishops  and  messengers  of  the  churches  gathered  at  the  great 
councils,  coming  from  far  up  the  Nile,  where  the  "  sun  looked  upon 
them  "  and  they  were  black. 

Race  distinctness  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term  is  a 
different  thing  from  religious  non-intercourse.  The  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  men  is  neither  black  nor  white.  He  causes  the  love 
of  Christ  to  abound,  and  where  that  love  prevails  caste  and  com- 
plexion and  even  social  condition  melt  away,  and  in  the  worship 
of  God  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Shame  on  the  Protestant  Christianity  of  our  times  !  In  New 
Orleans  in  the  finest  cathedral  the  Romanists  black  and  white 
kneel  before  the  same  crucifix,  sprinkle  from  the  same  fountain  of 
holy  water,  and  repeat  their  prayers  under  the  same  glittering 
canopy. 

I  could  not  be  a  Romanist ;  I  pity  their  delusions  and  misguided 
zeal  in  some  things,  but  how  Christlike  is  their  spirit  in  this  thing, 
regardless  of  other  faults ! 

Much  will  be  done  by  ignorant  and  selfish  leaders  among  the 
colored  people  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  whites  and  to 
promote  the  race  prejudice  as  a  mutual  affair,  just  as  Baptist 
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ministers  keep  tkeir  people  from  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
the  members  of  other  churches. 

But  as  we  look  back  and  wonder  at  the  history  of  American 
slavery,  so  will  we  look  back,  some  day,  at  race  hostility  and 
forced  separation  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Yours  very  truly, 

B.  A.  Imes,  Pastor  Conq'l  Ch. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

I  will  let  this  close  the  testimony  of  these  colored  pastors,  and 
rest  the  case  at  this  point.  One  or  two  remarks  should  be  added 
calling  attention  to  some  things  of  significance  in  this  evidence. 

1.  It  should  be  noted  in  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  testimony 
given  that  these  witnesses  are  a  class  of  men  educated  to  believe 
strongly  in  the  equal  rights  of  the  negro  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Christian  manhood.  Probably  no  other  class  of  negroes  would 
be  so  positive  in  their  conviction  that  blacks  and  whites  ought  to, 
and  some  day  will,  worship  together.  We  must  allow  for  this  in 
weighing  the  foregoing  evidence. 

2.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  on  account  of  past  and 
present  relations  the  great  mass  of  the  blacks  are  diffident  about 
association  with  the  whites,  and  united  worship  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  fear  and  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple which  would  effectually  chill  and  destroy  their  part  in  worship. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  no  kindness  to  the  colored  people 
to  try  to  force  them  beyond  existing  conditions,  and  crowd  them 
against  their  own  fears  and  diffidence  into  the  presence  of  white 
worshipers,  from  whom,  for  good  reasons,  perhaps,  they  shrink 
away.  The  best  way  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  colored  people 
with  religious  influences  superior  to  those  in  which  they  are  living 
is  in  planting  among  them  colored  churches  under  a  leadership 
superior  to  what  they  have  hitherto  had.  It  is  no  kindness  to  the 
colored  people  to  insist  upon  mixed  worship.  You  will  get  very 
few  of  them  to  come  into  such  worship.  Even  if  the  white  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  were  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  the  colored 
masses  would  stay  away  under  the  constraint  of  their  fears  and 
diffidence. 

3.  But  fellowship  in  Associations,  Presbyteries,  and  Conferences 
is  both  desirable  and  practicable  at  the  present  day.  Such  fellow- 
ship brings  the  religious  leaders  of  the  colored  churches  into  con- 
tact with  the  white  churches,  and  is,  as  they  all  testifj,  a  salutary 
influence  upon  both  themselves  and  their  people. 

4.  There  are  indications  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  by  our 
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Protestant  Christianity  in  securing  its  hold  upon  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  the  land  and  controlling  it  for  struggles  between  right 
and  wrong  which  are  before  us.  There  is  resentment  in  the  hearts 
of  colored  men  at  ostracism  from  the  common  privileges  of  the 
Christian  life.  They  felt  very  bitter  that  they  were  not  noticed 
more  in  the  arrangements  for  Mr.  Moody's  tour  through  the  South 
last  spring.  They  understand,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Imes's  letter, 
that  "  race  distinctness  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  is  a  different 
thing  from  religious  non-intercourse."  If  Protestant  churches 
cannot  see  this,  Roman  Catholicism  sees  it  very  clearly.  The 
blacks  do  not  incline  to  the  formalism  of  the  Romanist  worship. 
They  want  heart  and  feeling.  It  will  then  be  inexcusable  if  Prot- 
estant Christianity  allows  its  ostracism  of  the  negro  to  go  so  far 
as  to  deliver  the  colored  population  of  the  land  to  the  control  of 
Rome. 

Further,  it  appears  in  the  voting  under  local  option  laws  that 
the  blacks  are  falling  much  under  the  control  of  bad  white  men, 
who  are  carrying  them  to  the  wrong  side  in  moral  conflicts.  It 
will  be  an  evil  day  for  our  land  when  bad  men,  restrained  by  no 
fear  of  social  ostracism,  may  go  freely  among  the  blacks  to  con- 
trol them  for  evil  purposes,  while  our  Christian  people  shrink 
from  all  approach  toward  them  for  their  good  from  fear  of  social 
contamination. 

There  is  a  "race  distinctness"  that  will  take  care  of  itself 
through  all  degrees  of  Christian  contact  between  whites  and 
blacks.  But  there  are  many  avenues  of  approach  through  which 
the  whites  may  reach  the  blacks  for  anything  but  Christian  pur- 
poses, and  if  the  contact  is  allowed  to  go  on  only  through  those 
avenues,  there  is  danger  that  through  that  means  the  "  race  dis- 
tinctness "  will  be  wiped  out. 

Pearse  Pinch, 

Cleburne,  Texas. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

II. 

With  these  institutions,  then,  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent, 
the  Franks  enter  the  confused  and  ill-governed  society  of  Roman 
Gaul.  They  find  there  certain  persons  who  have  gathered  into 
their  hands  great  landed  estates.  They  find  these  persons  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  dependents,  free  and  not  free,  persons  who 
have  been  taken  under  their  protection,  who  live  in  their  pro- 
tector's house,  and  are  fed  and  clothed  by  him,  who  are  his 
attendants  when  he  journeys,  who  fight  in  his  quarrels  and  who 
defend  him  to  the  death.  They  also  find  that  these  great  land- 
owners have  on  their  estates  various  classes  of  persons  who  culti- 
vate their  lands  for  them  :  some  are  slaves,  some  are  serfs  person- 
ally free,  but  bound  to  the  soil ;  some  are  free  and  formerly  them- 
selves landowners,  who,  compelled  by  misfortune,  have  surrendered 
the  ownership  of  their  lands  and  have  received  them  back  again 
as  a  favor  —  heneficium  —  for  life,  or  for  an  indefinite  period  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  the  lord.  This  state  of  things  they  imme- 
diately understand.  It  presents  great  differences  to  anything  they 
have  ever  known  in  their  old  homes.  But  it  presents  at  the  same 
time  so  many  points  of  resemblance,  it  requires  so  little  modifica- 
tion of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing it  at  once.  They  do  more  than  this.  They  adopt  it  them- 
selves. The  new  central  government  was  not  always  better  able 
to  protect  the  individual  in  his  rights  than  the  Roman  had  been. 
Those  Germans  to  whom  large  estates  had  fallen  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  new  domains  found  the  temptation  to  enlarge  them 
after  the  Roman  methods  too  strong  to  resist,  and  their  poorer 
neighbors  soon  experienced  the  same  need  of  protection  and  the 
same  difficulty  in  getting  it  from  the  government.  In  consequence, 
the  same  class  of  magnates  grew  up  among  the  Germans  which 
existed  among  the  Romans,  surrounded  by  the  same  bands  of 
clients,  and  having  the  same  classes  of  dependents  on  their  estates ; 
indeed  these  two  aristocracies  speedily  united  to  form  a  single 
one,  —  a  new  nobility. 

One  important  change,  however,  took  place  at  once  as  a  result 
of  the  German  adoption  of  these  forms  —  the  first  great  step 
in  transforming  these  Roman  rudiments  into  mediaeval  feudalism. 
It  was  that  these  practices  which  heretofore  had  been  extra-legal, 
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—  we  may  say  a/i^i-legal,  since  the  laws  had  not  merely  not  recog- 
nized them,  but  had  forbidden  them  under  the  severest  penalties,  — 
that  these  illegal  practices  now  became  entirely  legal.  Not  that 
they  became  state  institutions,  if  we  may  so  say,  or  a  part  of  the 
government  machinery,  —  it  is  at  a  later  date  that  this  happens,  — 
but  they  now  became  recognized  by  the  state  as  part  of  the  regular 
procedure  of  private  life  ;  indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  the  kings 
themselves  did  not  grant  lands  on  terms  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Roman.^  Be  this  fact  as  it  may,  it  is  at  this  point  unessential ;  the 
matter  of  chief  importance  is  that  now  the  law  instead  of  combat- 
ing these  institutions  recognized  them  as  entirely  proper,  and  thus 
left  them  free  room  to  develop  as  circumstances  might  direct. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the  causes  of  this  impor- 
tant difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  new  government  in  this 
respect,  —  a  difference  which  really  decided  the  fate  of  the  feudal 
system,  —  we  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  Nat- 
urally, the  writers  of  the  time  have  given  us  no  explanation  of  it, 
and  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  as  best  we  can  the  real  reasons. 
The  suggestion  of  von  Sybel,^  that  the  German  kings  encouraged 
the  growth  of  these  feudal  forms,  through  their  inability  to  under- 
stand or  to  administer  the  strong  centralized  government  which 
they  should  have  inherited  from  Rome,  hardly  seems  satisfactory. 
The  fact  of  this  inability  is  not  sufficiently  well  established.  It  is 
possible  that  the  real  reason  may  be  found  in  a  modification  of 
this,  together  with  another  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
German  kings  in  their  old  homes,  in  the  simpler  conditions  of  the 
German  forests,  had  certainly  not  been  trained  in  anything  like 
the  strong  and  perfected  centralization  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
however  well  they  might  understand  this  when  they  inherited  it, 
or  be  able  to  imitate  it,  they  were  not  so  likely  as  the  emperors  to 
recognize  the  danger  to  such  a  government  which  lay  in  the  future 
of  those  apparently  harmless,  possibly  useful,  arrangements.  The 
second  and  still  more  important  consideration  is  the  similarity  of 
these  institutions  to  their  own,  which  they  had  always  regarded  as 
perfectly  legal.   Nothing  could  be  more  natural  under  the  circum- 

1  On  this  disputed  point  the  weight  of  opinion  has  heretofore  been  against 
the  view  of  Waitz,  that  these  donations  in  many  cases  created  only  a  limited 
ownership;  but  a  paper  by  Professor  Brunner,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  December,  1885,  will  lend  important  support  to  that 
theory.  From  a  wide  study  of  early  German  usai^es  he  reaches  a  conclusion 
in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  Waitz.  Brunner  has  up  to  this  time 
been  among  the  opponents  of  Waitz  on  this  point. 

2  Konigthum,  p.  467. 
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stances  than  that  they  should  take  the  same  view  of  these,  and,  as 
they  did  not  perceive  their  dangerous  tendency,  that  they  should 
allow  them  entire  freedom. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  church  contributed 
very  largely  to  this  result.  A  large  share  of  the  land  of  Gaul  was 
in  its  hands.  It  was  strong  and,  comparatively  speaking,  well 
organized.  It  exerted  in  many  ways  great  influence  over  its 
Prankish  conquerors.  But  from  the  beginning  the  church  had 
made  great  use  of  these  forms,  especially  in  reference  to  land. 
The  emperors  even  had  recognized  the  legality  for  the  church  of 
certain  of  those  practices  which  they  had  sought  to  punish  in  the 
case  of  individuals.  Somewhat  similar  methods  employed  by  the 
heathen  temples  in  renting  their  endowment  lands  would  render 
it  easy  for  the  practice  to  be  adopted  by  the  church,  and  to  be 
recognized  as  legal.  It  was  indeed  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  adopt  some  such  method.  Their  lands  were  inalienable, 
and  if  they  were  to  be  rendered  profitable  to  the  church  they 
must  be  rented  by  some  such  tenure  as  this.  Again,  the  tempta- 
tion to  seek  the  salvation  of  one's  soul  by  bestowing  his  property 
on  the  church  would  be  greatly  encouraged  if  it  could  be  received 
back  at  once  to  be  enjoyed  during  one's  lifetime  on  the  payment 
of  a  smaU  rent  in  recognition  of  the  ownership  of  the  church,  or 
perhaps  without  any  return  whatever,  and  this  had  been  a  very  fre- 
quent means  by  which  the  church  estates  had  grown.  It  is  likely 
also  that  the  motives  which  had  operated  to  induce  individuals  to 
cede  their  lands  to  powerful  nobles  in  return  for  protection  would 
have  some  especial  force  in  inducing  them  to  obtain  in  this  way 
the  protection  and  immunities  of  the  church.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  strange  that  vast  estates  should  have  accumulated  in  the 
possession  of  the  church,  and  that  its  power  and  influence  should 
have  been  in  this  way  greatly  increased.  These  practices  in  rela- 
tion to  the  church  were  continued  the  same  after  the  conquest  as 
before,  and  this  forms  a  chief,  though  by  no  means  the  only  me- 
dium by  which  they  were  conveyed  from  the  old  to  new  times. 
The  lands  granted  by  the  church  were  sought  for  not  merely  by 
men  of  inferior  position,  but  also  by  those  in  high  station,  and  the 
church  ''''  precaricB  "  played  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  time.  It  is  certain  that  these  church  estates  and  methods  had 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  beneficial  system  under 
the  second  race  of  kings ;  it  is  possible  also  that  the  position  and 
importance  of  the  church  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  these  institutions  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
society  by  the  Merovingians. 
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However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  this  first  step  was 
taken  by  the  kings  o£  Clovis's  family.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  as 
has  already  been  said,  just  how  much  use  they  themselves  made  of 
these  forms ;  but  if  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  be 
granted  it  is,  as  compared  with  this,  of  little  importance.  The 
decisive  fact  was  the  constant  extension  of  these  practices  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  private  life,  their  firmly  fixing  themselves 
in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  whole  community. 

The  political  history  of  the  Merovingian  period  shows  how  favor- 
able a  time  it  was  for  such  practices  to  fasten  themselves  upon 
society.  A  period  of  constant  internal  strife,  of  dynastic  revolu- 
tions and  family  feuds,  of  civil  war  between  the  two  chief  divi- 
sions of  the  people,  of  contests  between  nobles  and  kings,  or  among 
the  nobles  themselves,  a  time  of  confusion  and  anarchy  scarcely 
less,  sometimes  not  less,  than  that  under  the  later  Empire.  It  was 
almost  necessary  that  the  strong  should  bring  the  weak  under 
their  power,  it  was  necessary  that  the  individual  should  seek  pro- 
tection of  another  individual.  He  could  not  get  it  from  the  state. 
Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  little  local  lord- 
ships everywhere,  with  virtual  political  rights  over  numerous  sub- 
jects. It  was  a  continuation  in  the  new  society  of  exactly  the 
same  political  causes  which  had  first  produced  and  fostered  these 
institutions  in  Roman  times. 

But  if  the  state  v/hich  Clovis  had  founded  with  such  promise  of 
strength  had  fallen  into  such  speedy  degeneracy,  it  was  neverthe- 
less not  the  degeneracy  of  a  decaying  people,  and  an  effete  gov- 
ernment like  the  Roman,  but  rather  of  an  untrained  and  still  half- 
savage  people,  and  it  could  not  be  permanent.  In  short  time  a 
family  of  nobles  raised  themselves,  no  doubt  by  means  like  those 
we  have  described  as  well  as  by  official  connection  with  the  royal 
house,  to  a  position  of  great  power  in  the  state  and  finally  to  be 
its  real  rulers.  After  two  generations  of  governing  in  the  name 
of  phantom  kings,  they  did  away  with  this  pretense  and  placed 
themselves  on  the  throne  in  name  as  they  were  already  in  reality. 
The  beginning  of  the  Carlovingian  period,  however,  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  accession  of  Charles  Martel  to  power  rather  than  from 
the  crowning  of  Pepin. 

The  first  three  princes  of  this  house  were  able  rulers.  Not  all 
equally  great  statesmen  or  of  equal  political  insight,  they  were  all 
men  of  great  strength  of  purpose  and  energy  of  action.  Nothing 
stood  for  any  long  time  in  the  way  of  the  consolidation  of  their 
government.    That  which  could  not  be  made  to  conform  itself  to 
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the  state,  now  renewed,  was  crushed  in  pieces.  It  was  what  we 
may  call  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  feudal  system.  What 
would  the  new  rulers  do  with  it  ?  There  lay  in  these  institutions, 
though  they  were  still  in  their  infancy  and  easy  to  be  throttled  by 
a  firm  hand,  a  serious  menace  to  any  organized  central  govern- 
ment. Would  the  new  princes  perceive  this  and  decree  their  over- 
throw, as  they  had  that  of  the  turbulent  nobles  ?  Or  would  they, 
perhaps  failing  to  discern  the  danger,  perhaps  needing  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  methods,  attempt  to  turn  them  to  their  own 
uses  and  to  fit  them  into  their  plan  of  government  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Carlovingian  was  the  great  age  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  feudal  system  —  the  time  when  it  began  to  as- 
sume its  final  form  and  to  gain  a  constitutional  recognition.  But 
a  moment's  glance  at  the  circumstances  will  show  us  that  there 
was  practically  no  choice  left  the  founders  of  the  dynasty.  Spring- 
ing from  a  family  of  ordinary  nobles,  and  one  itself  not  wholly 
free  from  domestic  quarrels,  their  own  possessions  would  be  mani- 
festly insufficient  for  their  new  needs.  The  royal  domains  had 
been  reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  the  long  dynastic  and  civil  wars. 
There  was  now  no  Koman  state  domain  or  lordless  land  from 
which  they  could  be  created  anew,  as  had  been  done  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  It  would  be  especially  necessary,  however,  for 
a  house  rising  from  such  beginnings  to  be  able  to  reward  fidelity 
and  to  purchase  support.  The  place  which  the  royal  domains  had 
occupied  in  the  establishment  of  the  Merovingian  kingdom  must 
be  taken  by  something  else  in  the  founding  of  the  Carlovingian 
house.  But  there  was  only  one  source  from  which  anything  corre- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  occasion  could  be  obtained,  —  the  wide 
territories  of  the  church.  Here  was  enough  to  reward  and  to  at- 
tract. But  these  lands  were  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the 
state  had  no  control  over  them.  Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  strictly 
legal  view  of  the  case.  But  it  was  a  time  when  force  and  power 
availed  more  than  legal  right,  and  many  a  bishop  and  abbot  was 
compelled,  in  spite  of  his  groans  and  protestations,  to  grant  the 
rich  lands  of  his  foundation  to  some  valiant  warrior  at  the  some- 
what peremptory  command  of  the  prince.^    The  church,  indeed, 

^  The  question  of  this  use  of  the  church  lands  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long 
controversy  between  Roth  and  Waitz.  The  view  of  Roth,  that  a  thorough- 
going, deliberate  secularization,  by  compromise  with  the  church  itself,  took 
place  under  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  is  now  hardly  to  be  maintained.  A 
systematic  secularization,  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite  plan,  did  not  occur  at 
any  time,  but  rather  a  series  of  separate  acts,  each  to  supply  some  momen- 
tary need,  with  no  further  purpose.    Such  occasional  use  of  church  lands  had 
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miglit  consider  itself  fortunate  if  the  bishopric  or  abbey,  as  often 
happened,  was  not  bestowed  out  and  out  on  the  man  of  war,^  who 
probably  wrote  a  most  astounding  Latin,  if  any  at  all,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  battle-ax.  The  process 
would  be  something  like  this  :  The  prince,  wishing  to  reward  some 
friend  or  secure  the  fidelity  of  some  noble,  and  knowing  a  suitable 
ecclesiastical  estate,  would  request  the  bishop  or  abbot  to  bestow 
it  accordingly.  The  prelate  would  then  grant  it  as  a  preearium 
to  the  noble  in  question,  who  would  recognize  the  ownership  of 
the  church  by  the  payment  of  a  small  rent  or  in  some  similar  way. 
Any  special  personal  bond,  however,  established  by  such  a  process, 
would  not  be  between  the  recipient  and  the  church,  as  would  ordi- 
narily be  the  case,  but  between  the  recipient  and  the  prince. 

This  way  of  overcoming  their  lack  of  crown  lands  may  have 
been  necessary  to  the  first  Carlovingians,  but  it  was  eventful  in  the 
extreme.  If  at  all  frequent  in  occurrence,  it  would  bring  with  it 
of  necessity  two  consequences.  In  the  first  place,  the  state  is 
compelled  to  recognize  in  the  clearest  way,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
to  participate  in,  the  granting  of  lands  by  the  beneficial  tenure. 
In  the  act  itself  two  things  are  to  be  accomplished :  as  one  the 
prince  is  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  whom  he  will ;  as  the  other,  the 
property  rights  of  the  church  are,  at  least  in  theory,  to  be  recog- 
nized, not  destroyed.  These  two  things  could  be  done  together 
only  by  means  of  the  beneficial  system.  In  the  second  place,  it 
would  require  but  little  experience  of  this  kind  to  convince  the 
ruler  of  the  great  advantages,  from  his  own  standpoint,  of  this 
method  of  granting  lands.  That  the  ownership  of  the  lands  should 
remain  permanently  in  the  king,  that  in  certain  cases  they  should 
return  into  his  possession  to  be  granted  anew,  that  in  the  personal 
relationship  established  between  the  recipient  and  the  donor  there 
would  be  a  constant  bond  of  special  fidelity  and  duty,  these 
would  be  advantages  not  to  be  disregarded.  According^,  though 
the  donations  of  the  Merovingian  kings  may  have  created  in  many 
cases  only  a  limited  right  of  property,  the  system  of  granting  the 
use  and  retaining  the  ownership  received  now,  under  the  first 
rulers  of  the  Carlovingi^n  house,  a  special  development  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  government.    The  name  "  benefice  "  ^  was  applied  to 

occurred  in  Merovingian  times,  and  was  continued  till  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  special  needs  of  Charles  Martel  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  policy  by 
him.  See  Breysig  :  JahrhucTier  Karls,  Excurs.  iv.,  especially  p.  123  ;  Oelsner  : 
Jahrbiicher  Pippins,  p.  10  ;  Ribbeck  :  Die  Sogenannte  Divisio,  Berlin,  1883. 

1  See  Ribbeck  :  Divisio,  for  a  somewhat  different  view  of  this. 

2  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  date  the  use  of  tliis  as  a  technical  word  from 
this  time. 
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the  land  grants  of  the  king,  and  the  whole  proceeding  was  shaped 
on  the  model  presented  by  the  church. 

This  was  the  beginning,  not  the  completion,  but  the  beginning 
which  involved  the  completion,  of  the  second  great  step  in  the 
formation  of  the  feudal  system  —  the  recognition  and  adoption 
by  the  state  of  the  beneficial  system  as  a  constitutional  institution. 
Many  different  things,  extending  through  centuries  of  time  and 
various  in  character,  combine  to  complete  this  step  in  its  fullest 
sense,  —  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  whole  later  history  is  hardly 
more  than  its  completion  ;  but  that  which  was  most  difficult  of  all, 
the  beginning,  had  been  made  when  the  head  of  the  state  had 
recognized  it  as  proper  for  himself  and  had  adopted  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

Another  very  important  step,  that  which  we  have  mentioned 
above  as  the  third,  accompanies  this  in  time,  though  its  exact 
origin  cannot  be  traced.  These  two  institutions,  —  the  purely  per- 
sonal one  embodied  in  commendation,  for  which  the  name  "  vassal " 
had  come  into  use  ;  and  the  purely  material  one  of  the  benefice,  — 
begin  to  unite  as  the  two  sides  of  a  single  institution.  Not  that 
this  union  becomes  established  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule  applicable 
to  every  case.^  For  centuries  there  remain  grants  of  land  which 
are  called  benefices,  but  which  are  not  united  with  the  vassal  rela- 
tion, and  vassals  who  have  received  no  benefices  from  their  lords. 
But  it  becomes  the  general  usage  that  whoever  receives  a  benefice 
shall  also  become  the  vassal  of  the  grantor,  and  the  common  practice 
thus  settled  comes  to  be  gradually  a  fixed  rule  from  which  excep- 
tions are  more  and  more  rare.^  The  importance  of  the  step  taken 
when  this  rule  began  to  be  established  will  be  readily  seen  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  feudal  system  con- 
sisted in  the  union  of  personal  services  with  the  possession  of 
land  ;  that,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  transform 
all  government  and  administration  into  the  mutual  services  of  an 
ascending  series  of  vassals  and  lords,  services  depending  on  and 
conditioned  by  the  possession  of  land.    We  may  say,  indeed,  that 

1  Waitz  has  somewhat  modified,  under  the  influence  of  general  criticism,  his 
more  extreme  earlier  statement;  but  he  still  (  Verf.-Gesch.,  vol.  iv.,  2d  ed.,  p.  362, 
and  elsewhere)  makes  the  union  of  the  two  at  this  point  more  of  a  necessity 
than  can  easily  be  proved.  See,  among  others,  Ehrenberg,  p.  64.  Waitz  seems 
in  this  case  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  historical  law,  which  he  elsewhere  so 
ably  defends,  that  change  in  such  matters  can  only  be  gradual. 

2  When  we  reach  the  age  of  the  written  systems  of  feudal  law,  those  native 
to  Germany  regarded  the  benefice  unconnected  with  the  vassal  relation,  as  out- 
side the  feudal  system  proper  ;  the  French  did  not. 
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feudalism,  meaning  by  it  the  system  of  mediaeval  Europe,  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  at  all  until  these  two  factors  are  united  into  a 
single  institution.^ 

Of  the  five  things  which  were  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  German  period  as  still  needing  to  be  done  to  create  this 
mediaeval  feudalism,  three  have  now  been  accomplished.  The  in- 
stitutions left  by  the  Komans  have  become  legal ;  they  have  ad- 
vanced still  further  and  become  constitutional ;  and  they  have 
come  together  to  form  one.  There  still  remain  two  additions  to 
make,  two  features  to  introduce,  and  these  are  features  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  two  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
essential  marks  of  the  feudal  system,  —  the  military  tenure  and 
the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  of  the  fief. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  beneficial  system 
has  no  special  military  character.  In  the  original  German  state 
the  duty  of  military  service  rested  upon  all  free  citizens,  and  from 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  exploits  of  the 
early  Germans,  they  evidently  did  not  consider  it  a  very  disagree- 
able duty.  But  after  the  establishment  of  the  Frankish  kingdom 
the  condition  of  things  was  very  much  changed,  though  in  theory 
still  to  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  period  all  the  free-born  were 
bound  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  state  when  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Practically,  however,  they  had  ceased  to  serve,  and  the  feudal 
army  had  really  come  into  existence. 

We  shall  be  greatly  assisted  in  understanding  how  this  change 
came  about  if  we  remember  that  during  all  the  feudal  times  the 
military  tenure  was  by  no  means  the  only  tenure  in  use.  It  was 
only  one,  though  the  most  frequent  and  conspicuous  one,  of  many 
services  by  virtue  of  which  lands  were  held  as  fiefs.  This  was 
the  case  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  system,  —  indeed, 
definite  and  clear  specification  of  services  of  any  sort  was  lack- 
ing. There  was  only  a  general  obligation  resting  on  the  vassal,  of 
fidelity  and  service.  But  this  obligation,  if  general,  was  a  strong 
one.  The  benefice  received  was  of  the  nature  of  pay,  permanent 
pay,  for  services  rendered  in  the  past  and  for  others  still  to  be 
rendered  in  the  future.  But  in  those  unsettled  times  nothing 
would  be  more  necessary  than  that  the  individual  should  be  able 

^  Aside  from  the  oath,  and  perhaps  other  matters  of  form  derived  from  the 
comitatus,  feudalism  owes  directly  to  it  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  it,  and  most  probably,  also,  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
comitatus  which  transformed  the  originally  half-servile  client  into  the  honorable 
vassal,  —  a  change  which  affected  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  vassal "  itself. 
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to  defend  himself,  and  the  vassal  would  be  called  upon  for  no 
service  so  frequently  as  for  military  aid  in  protecting  his  lord. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  distinctly  military  character  de- 
veloped in  the  private  relations  of  lord  and  vassal  before  a  feudal 
army  in  any  sense  of  the  word  came  into  existence ;  that,  in 
the  necessary  process  of  giving  definite  specification  to  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered,  the  military  service  would  have  the  greatest 
prominence.  Indeed,  early  in  Carlovingian  times,  the  personal 
vassals  of  the  king  were  regarded  as  having  a  special  military 
duty  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  But,  in  its  most  con- 
spicuous character,  as  forming  the  main  military  resource  of  the 
state  in  place  of  the  old  army  of  freemen,  the  military  feature  of 
the  feudal  system  did  not  develop  in  the  way  of  private  agree- 
ment alone.  The  process  was  greatly  assisted  by  what  was  inevi- 
table in  any  case :  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  old  German 
system. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Germans  in  fixed  homes  and  the 
wide  extension  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  the  conditions  which  had 
made  the  original  military  system  tolerable  and  satisfactory  passed 
away.  With  permanent  homes  and  a  more  settled  life  the  love 
of  fighting  for  fighting's  sake  declined ;  and  with  the  much  greater 
distance  at  which  the  campaign  must  be  fought,  the  burden  on 
the  individual  soldier,  who  was  obliged  to  bear  his  own  expenses, 
increased  enormously,  while  the  hope  of  bringing  back  a  compen- 
sating booty  declined.  But  the  wars  did  not  decrease.  Especi- 
ally under  Charlemagne  were  they  almost  constant  and  at  un- 
heard-of distances  from  the  Frankish  kingdom  proper.  The  levy 
of  freemen  must  be  called  out  almost  every  year,  and  at  that 
season,  too,  when  their  presence  at  home  was  most  necessary.  The 
burden  upon  the  poorer  classes  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  intoler- 
able, fully  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  taxation,  and  bring- 
ing with  it  the  same  consequences. 

Charlemagne's  attempt  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  allowing  sev- 
eral of  the  poorer  freemen  to  unite  in  arming  and  maintaining  one 
of  their  number  to  represent  them  in  the  army  proved  entirely  in- 
adequate. There  was,  however,  one  method  of  escape  for  the  poor 
man.  According  to  German  ideas,  a  person  in  dependence  upon 
another  was  responsible  for  public  duties  not  directly,  but  only 
mediately  through  his  lord.  It  consequently  became  very  fre- 
quent for  the  poorer  freemen  to  surrender  their  property  and  to 
enter  such  dependent  relations  in  order  to  escape  the  military 
exactions  of  the  count,  exactly  as  had  been  done  in  Roman  days 
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to  escape  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  parallel  was  further  com- 
pleted by  the  fact  that  many  Frankish  officers  abused  their  official 
power  to  oppress  their  poorer  neighbors  and  to  compel  them  to 
become  their  clients,  just  as  the  Roman  officers  had  done. 

Charlemagne  met  this  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  army  by  a 
series  of  enactments :  that  persons  in  dependent  relations  should 
not  be  excused  from  service,  but  should  serve,  whosesoever  vassals 
they  might  be,  as  the  vassals  of  the  king  did ;  that  the  lord  should 
be  responsible  for  their  equipment  and  presence  in  the  army,  and 
that  if  they  failed  to  appear  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  fine ; 
and  finally,  in  order  to  render  the  carrying  out  of  these  require- 
ments easier,  that  the  vassals  might  come  into  the  field  in  attend- 
ance on  their  lord  and  under  his  command.  In  fact,  the  lord 
gradually  took  the  place  which  the  count  had  occupied  as  the 
royal  officer  at  the  head  of  the  levy  of  his  district. 

These  regulations,  which  Charlemagne  introduced  as  temporary 
measures,  with  no  intention  of  altering  permanently  the  military 
system,  were  the  necessary  steps  towards  changing  the  old  army 
of  all  the  freemen  into  a  vassal  army.  The  conditions  continued 
the  same  under  his  successors.  The  growing  importance  of  ser- 
vice on  horseback,  and  with  more  costly  arms  and  armor,  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  old  system,  and  these 
difficulties  were  met  by  the  same  expedients.  The  contingents  of 
vassals  led  into  the  field  by  their  lords  came  to  be  of  constantly- 
increasing  importance  in  the  composition  of  the  army  and  at  last 
practically  the  sole  dependence.  And  in  this  way  the  army  be- 
comes feudal,  gradually,  by  a  process  of  slow  development,  by  no 
legal  enactment  or  constitutional  change  introduced  of  deliberate 
purpose,  but  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  —  the  law  of  need  and 
of  convenience ;  while  definite  duties  of  military  service,  special 
contracts,  are  introduced  in  the  domain  of  private  and  customary 
law  by  personal  agreement. 

In  France  this  change  is  really  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the 
Carlovingian  period.  In  Germany,  where  the  development  in  gen- 
eral is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  Romanized  lands,  it  has  taken  place 
by  the  time  of  the  first  Saxon  kings. 

To  complete  the  feudal  system  in  its  full  form  there  still  re- 
mains one  step :  the  acquirement  of  private  jurisdiction,  or,  to 
state  it  in  its  more  general  form,  the  change  of  public  official 
duties  into  private  rights  and  privileges,  the  transfer  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  certain  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  central  government. 
This  change  is  made  chiefly  by  means  of  the  immunities. 
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Of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  early  history  of  feudal- 
ism, that  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  immunities  is  the 
most  obscure  and  its  present  treatment  the  least  satisfactory. 
The  original  documents,  on  which  we  depend  for  our  knowledge, 
are  not  numerous  for  the  period  of  its  origin.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  they  were  particularly  liable  to  forgery  and 
interpolation,  and  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  most  important 
that  we  have  is  disputed.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  individual  facts  can  be  greatly  increased,  it  is  certain 
that  the  question  of  origin  and  relationship  deserves  a  more  care- 
ful study  than  it  has  yet  received.^  The  view  which  we  have 
chosen  to  follow,  that  of  Waitz,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory, though  it  is  not  without  serious  difficulties. 

Under  the  Frankish  kings,  the  royal  domains  occupied  a  pe- 
culiar position.  While  in  reality  state  lands,  they  were  regarded 
as  the  private  property  of  the  kings.  But  this  view  was  also 
taken  of  aU  sources  of  public  income.  All  taxes  and  tolls  were 
the  private  property  of  the  monarch  ;  so  that  the  income  from  these 
sources  united  with  the  profits  and  rents  of  the  royal  domains  in  a 
common  fund,  without  any  distinction  being  made  between  them. 
It  followed  as  a  consequence  of  this  that  the  crown  lands  paid  no 
public  taxes ;  for  such  taxes  would  merely  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury  back  into  itself.  Nor  were  these  domains  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  count,  —  the  combined  administrative,  judicial,  and 
military  officer  appointed  by  the  king  to  represent  the  central 
government  in  the  county,  the  administrative  unit,  —  but  they  were 
under  a  separate  officer,  appointed  specially  for  them,  the  Domes- 
ticus.  In  other  words,  these  royal  domains  were  territories,  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  but  in- 
dependent of  the  usual  state  machinery. 

This  arrangement  would  make  no  especial  difference  so  long 
as  these  lands  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  king ;  but  when 
they  passed  by  donation  or  as  benefices  to  others,  it  would  be  a 
question  of  great  importance,  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  new 

^  The  celebrated  study  of  Sickel :  Beitrage  zur  Diplomatik,  "V.,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Vienna  Academy,  vol.  xlix.,  does  not  consider  these  points  as 
much  as  the  contents  and  significance  of  the  immunity  from  the  juristic 
standpoint.  In  addition  to  Waitz,  v.  Sybel's  Kmigthum,  and  two  articles 
by  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Rev.  Hist.,  vols.  xxii.  and  xxiii.,  should  be  consulted  ; 
and  on  the  disputed  effect  on  private  jurisdiction,  also,  Sohm  :  Gerichtsver- 
fizssung,  p.  350  ;  Heusler  :  Stadtverfassung,  p.  18;  Loening  :  Kirchenrecht,  ii. 
734;  and  Seignobos  :  Regime  Feodal,  p.  242,  —  each  of  whom  represents  a  dif- 
ferent opinion. 
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possessor,  whether  they  should  retain  these  privileges  or  not.  The 
special  cause  for  exemption  existing  no  longer,  sound  policy  would 
apparently  dictate  that  the  exemption  also  should  cease.  But 
sound  policy  in  supporting  the  power  of  the  central  govel-nment 
was  not  a  thing  for  which  the  early  Frankish  kings  were  noted, 
and  with  their  grants  of  land  they  also  granted,  with  reckless 
generosity,  freedom  from  taxation  and  from  the  authority  of  the 
count.  It  is  possible  that  the  suggestion  of  such  grants  may  have 
come  from  the  Roman  practice  of  granting  freedom  from  taxation 
in  certain  cases ;  but  if  so,  it  soon  passed  beyond  the  idea  of  the 
Roman  immunity,  from  which  at  any  rate  the  name  was  borrowed, 
in  that  not  merely  freedom  from  taxation  was  bestowed,  but  also 
positive  royal  rights,  such  as  the  collection  and  retention  of  such 
taxes  as  might  be  due  from  persons  residing  on  the  land.  These 
privileges  may  have  been  at  first  granted  with  a  gift  of  land  from 
the  royal  domain  and  confined  to  this  single  property,  but  they 
were  very  soon  extended  to  cover  all  the  possessions  of  the  recipi- 
ent from  whatever  source  acquired.  Grants  of  immunities  were 
very  frequent  to  bishops  and  abbots  for  the  lands  of  their  churches 
and  cloisters,  and  almost  all  the  documents  conveying  such  grants 
in  Frankish  times  are  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  The 
desire  to  enrich  the  church  or  to  win  the  favor  of  heaven,  which 
led  to  the  collection  of  such  enormous  estates  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  would  unite  with  the  desire  to  protect  the  church  from 
the  often  arbitrary  and  violent  abuse  of  power  by  the  government 
officials,  to  render  these  gifts  to  churches  especially  frequent.  But 
they  were  by  no  means  confined  to  churches.^  With  the  granting 
of  a  benefice  from  the  royal  domain  to  a  private  person  the  im- 
munity which  the  lands  had  enjoyed  passed  with  them  as  a  part 
of  the  benefice  granted,  and  was  soon  extended,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  church,  to  the  other  lands  of  the  holder. 

The  privileges  granted  by  the  immunity  may  be  best  exhibited 
under  three  heads  :  — 

I.  Freedom  from  taxation.  The  king  renounced  all  the  various 
sources  of  income  which  he  might  have  in  the  lands,  either  as 
former  owner  or  as  representative  of  the  government ;  or  if,  in 
some  cases,  they  were  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  renounced,  they 
were  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  king  by  the  proprietor, 
instead  of  by  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  state. 

^  Form.  Marculf,  i.  14  and  17,  are  for  the  grant  and  confirmation  of  im- 
munities to  laymen.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  charters  them- 
selves, granted  to  laymen,  were  not  preserved  as  those  of  the  church  were. 
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II.  These  various  sources  of  income  pass  to  the  new  proprietor. 
He  assumes  directly,  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  for  his  domain 
the  position  of  the  state. 

III.  The  count,  —  that  is,  the  administrative  and  judicial  organ 
of  the  state,  —  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  territory  of  the  immu- 
nity. He  shall  not  enter  it  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any  pub- 
lic function  whatever,^  and  the  importance  of  this  prohibition,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  likely  to  be  often  disregarded,  are  indicated  in 
this,  that  the  fine  for  its  violation  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  solidi^ 
or  the  same  as  that  inflicted  for  the  killing  of  a  count. 

These  provisions  are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  all 
connection  of  the  lord's  estate,  and  of  the  people  residing  upon  it, 
with  the  general  administration  of  the  state  is  entirely  at  an  end. 
It  does  mean  that  this  connection  is  no  longer  formed  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  customary  agencies,  but  that  a  private  person,  the 
lord,  has  assumed  these  functions,  and  that  too,  not  at  all  as  a 
public  officer,  but  as  a  private  person. 

The  most  important  specific  effect  of  these  privileges  was  the 
development,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  followed  from 
them,  of  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  lord.  Through  this  the 
responsibility  of  those  dwelling  on  his  land,  free  as  well  as  serf,  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  the  state  was  broken  off,  and  the  lord's 
private  court  took  the  place  of  the  public  courts.  The  particular 
steps  by  which  this  result  was  reached  are  matters  of  lively  dis- 
pute ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  the  process  was  only  a 
very  gradual  one.  It  was  not  completed  until  after  the  period 
which  we  may  properly  call  the  beginnings  of  the  feudal  system. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  also  another  cause  which  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  this  to  accomplish  the  same  result  —  an  agency  which 
was  itself  at  once  an  outcome  of  the  growth  of  feudal  notions  and 
a  cause  of  their  wider  extension.  This  was  the  idea  that  public 
office  itself  was  a  benefice  granted  by  the  monarch  and  held  rather 
for  the  advantage  of  the  individual  than  for  that  of  the  state.  To 
one  man  the  king  granted  a  bit  of  the  royal  domain  with  its  at- 
tendant privileges,  to  another  the  office  of  count  with  its  attend- 
ant privileges.  This  notion  spread  so  rapidly  and  widely  that 
whenever  a  strong  government  arose  with  real  ability  to  rule,  like 
that  of  Charlemagne  in  France  or  that  of  the  first  Saxon  kings 
in  Germany,  it  was  obliged  to  seek  some  organ  through  which 
to  exercise  its  power  in  addition  to  the  one  which  had  originally 

^  In  cases  of  abuse  of  power  or  denial  of  justice  the  count  was  authorized  to 
interfere.    Sickel,  p.  340. 
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sufficed.  Practically,  the  result  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  followed  the  immunity.  In  the  one  case  the  lord  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  numerous  dependents  and  poorer  freemen 
by  virtue  of  a  public  office  which  he  held  as  a  private  benefice ;  in 
the  other  he  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  same  classes 
as  a  result  of  the  immunity. 

The  most  important  general  effect  of  the  immunity  —  looked  at 
from  the  broader  field  of  universal  history,  its  most  important 
effect  —  was  unquestionably  the  powerful  impulse  which  it  gave  to 
the  tendency  inherent  in  any  feudal  forms  to  destroy  a  general,  a 
centralized  government,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  mass  of  virtually 
uncorfnected,  independent  local  sovereignties.  It  thus  gives  us 
an  example  of  that  relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  not  uncom- 
mon in  history,  in  which  the  effect,  becoming  an  accomplished  fact, 
acts  back  upon  the  cause  to  intensify  and  strengthen  that. 

For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  as  we  reach  the  end  of  this  sketch, 
that,  though  the  feudal  system  is  a  compound  of  many  elements, 
the  inability  of  government  to  make  its  power  obeyed  everywhere, 
the  more  or  less  constant  political  insecurity  and  anarchy,  was  the 
necessary  condition  of  its  growth.  This  was  the  great  social  fact 
which  united  all  the  others,  the  furnace,  so  to  speak,  which,  re- 
ceiving all  these  various  facts,  institutions,  and  tendencies  from 
different  sources,  fused  them  into  a  single  whole,  into  one  great 
institution.  The  tenth  century  sees  the  feudal  system  in  full 
possession  of  society,  ready  to  do  its  work  in  the  age  that  follows, 
and  to  leave,  even  to  us,  its  legacy  of  legal  and  social  notions. 

George  Burton  Adams, 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 


MISSION  WOKK  IN  CHINA. 

Coming  to  North  China  fresh  from  the  study  of  missions  in 
Japan  and  Corea,  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  marked  con- 
trast between  the  state  of  things  here  and  in  those  countries.  In 
Japan  the  young  church  is  rising,  flushed  with  the  glow  of  present 
success  and  the  hope  of  speedy  triumph.  The  brightest  gem  of 
modern  times  is  about  being  placed  in  the  crown  of  the  Christian 
church.  From  whatever  motives,  both  government  and  people 
are  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization ;  eager  to 
reap  all  its  fruits,  if  not  ready  to  meet  all  its  demands. 
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In  Corea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  is  not  yet  born,  nor 
is  mission  work  really  begun.  Its  future  is  bright,  but  its  present 
is  bound.  Yet  the  agents  of  the  work  are  held  in  all  honor,  — 
favored  in  their  secular  capacity  by  both  king  and  people.  Ap- 
pearances encourage  the  supposition  that  when  they  are  once  free 
the  Coreans  will  be  second  only  to  the  Japanese  in  their  readiness 
to  adopt  Christianity. 

In  China  there  is  entire  religious  liberty.  Practically,  mission- 
aries can  reside  and  can  work  anywhere.  The  treaties  provide 
only  for  certain  open  ports  and  for  freedom  of  travel  in  the  in- 
terior. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  mission  stations  to-day 
in  every  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  —  in  four  hundred 
of  its  fifteen  hundred  walled  cities,  —  the  Inland  Mission  alone 
having  work  in  all  but  four  of  the  provinces.  An  occasional  riot, 
like  that  at  Chung-king,  will  lead  only  to  the  firmer  establish- 
ment of  the  stations. 

Yet,  with  all  this  advantage,  the  work  is  slow  and  beset  with 
difficulties.  The  opposition  of  officials,  the  sordid  spirit  of  the 
Chinese,  who  will  do  almost  anything  for  money,  whether  it  be  to 
mob  the  missionaries  or  to  become  Christian  preachers ;  the  un- 
religious,  commonplace  character  of  the  people,  slowly  moved  by 
sentiments  of  gratitude  or  affection  ;  the  intense  conservatism  of 
all  classes,  with  whom  custom  is  the  strongest  force,  and  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  fathers  the  highest  virtue ;  —  all  these 
combine  to  delay  the  harvest. 

In  view  of  the  perplexities  of  the  situation,  the  diversities  of 
opinion  among  the  best  judges,  and  the  contradiction  of  conviction 
among  the  most  experienced,  I  will  not  draw  any  present  conclu- 
sions, but  briefly  state  some  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  work  which  I  have  seen  in  North  China,  simply  premising 
that  missions  here  are  younger  than  in  South  China ;  that  it  is 
spring,  therefore,  rather  than  fall,  —  a  time  of  beginnings,  but 
with  the  benefit  of  experience  derived  from  the  older  operations 
in  the  south. 

At  Tientsin  is  located  the  remarkable  medical  work  of  Dr. 
McKenzie  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  I  have  found  its 
parallel  only  in  the  success  of  Dr.  Allen  and  his  coadjutors  in 
Seoul,  Corea. 

Several  years  ago,  —  to  re-tell  an  old,  but  ever  interesting, 
story,  —  Dr.  McKenzie  arrived  in  Tientsin,  bent  on  a  medical 
work  among  the  Chinese  which  should  be  at  once  self-supporting 
and  deeply  spiritual.    The  great  viceroy  and  premier,  Li  Hung 
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Chang,  is  governor  of  the  province  Chih-le  and  resident  at  Tien- 
tsin. The  plan  of  a  proposed  hospital  and  an  application  for  gov- 
ernment assistance  were  laid  before  him,  and  pigeon-holed. 

Providence  was  working  in  another  and  better  way  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  In  the  course  of  time  the  wife  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  taken  sick,  and  all  the  skill  of  native  physicians 
availed  nothing.  As  the  case  grew  desperate.  Dr.  McKenzie  was 
suggested  to  the  viceroy  and  was  sent  for.  An  operation  was 
found  necessary.  By  the  laws  of  Chinese  etiquette  this  was  for- 
bidden him,  even  although  the  patient's  life  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  prohibition. 

Alleviating  remedies  were  ordered,  and  Miss  Dr.  Howard,  a 
young  English  physician,  was  sent  for.  She  performed  the  oper- 
ation, saved  the  patient,  and  built  the  hospital.  For  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  so  impressed  with  the  skill  of  the  foreigners  that  he  at 
once  supplied  the  government  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
long-cherished  plan. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  McKenzie,  I  went  through  the  vari- 
ous buildings.  Here  is  the  large  dispensary,  —  a  Chinese  struc- 
ture throughout,  like  the  others,  —  which  was  erected  by  the  con- 
tributions of  grateful  patients.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  use 
of  either  the  hospital  or  the  dispensary,  though  the  inmates  are 
required  to  furnish  their  own  food.  But  before  every  one,  on 
leaving,  a  subscription  paper  is  placed.  Many  who  have  the 
means  contribute  largely,  —  one  person  having  three  times  given 
over  11,500. 

Connected  with  the  dispensary  is  the  medical  school,  where  a 
dozen  or  more  are  instructed  by  Dr.  McKenzie.  Dissections  not 
being  allowed  in  China,  fine  papier-mache  models  of  the  human 
frame  have  been  imported  and  are  made  use  of  with  all  the 
classes.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  students  are  aggressive  Christians. 

Close  at  hand  is  the  hospital  itself,  with  accommodations  for 
from  sixty  to  eighty  patients.  But  when  I  speak  of  a  hospital, 
let  no  one  think  of  our  wards  at  home,  with  their  rows  of  comfort- 
able spring  beds  on  iron  bedsteads.  Imagine,  instead,  inside  a 
one-storied,  tile-roofed  building,  a  stone  floor,  and  platforms  about 
two  feet  high  stretching  along  the  side  or  across  the  ends  of  the 
room.  On  the  brick  or  plastered  surface  of  these  platforms  mats 
are  spread.  Underneath,  in  winter,  fires  are  made,  which  diffuse 
a  moderate  warmth  through  the  kang,  as  these  platform  beds  are 
called.  With  one  or  two  blankets  the  patient  is  made  as  comfort- 
able as  the  circumstances  allow. 
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As  we  enter  one  of  the  larger  wards,  where  are,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  men,  there  is  a  pause,  and  I  learn  that  the  helper  has  been 
reading  and  explaining  the  Bible  to  them.  With  Dr.  McKenzie, 
ministration  to  the  body  is  but  the  means  of  reaching  the  soul. 
No  one  connected  with  the  hospital  receives  any  pay  for  gospel 
work.  The  medical  helpers  are  selected  from  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  do  something  for  Christ.  To 
their  paid  labors  as  assistants  they  freely  add  loving  services  as 
disciples  of  their  Lord.  In  all  this  they  find  the  noblest  example 
in  Dr.  McKenzie  himself.  Suffering  under  a  grievous  domestic 
affliction  in  the  feeble  health  of  his  absent  wife,  in  his  enforced 
loneliness  he  is  continually  on  the  quest  for  souls.  Every  evening 
there  is  some  general  song  or  prayer  service  for  the  patients,  fre- 
quently led  by  himself. 

In  his  Bible-classes  for  the  medical  students  he  finds  ways  of 
bringing  them  to  the  Great  Physician.  As  a  consequence,  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  during  the  last  year  joined  the 
church  connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society's  Mission 
in  Tientsin  have  been,  I  am  told,  from  among  the  patients  at  the 
hospital.  At  the  present  time  over  140,000  have  been  furnished 
to  the  hospital  from  Chinese  sources.  Out  of  this  a  reserve  fund 
has  been  formed,  from  which  Dr.  McKenzie's  own  salary  and 
that  of  his  helpers  is  paid.  The  hospital  itself  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  represent  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Thus  the 
institution  has  cost  the  home  society  not  a  farthing,  but  is  sup- 
porting both  itself  and  the  Christian  laborers  engaged  in  it.  To 
my  question,  what  Li  Hung  Chang  thought  of  the  gospel  work 
done  there,  I  was  answered  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  harmless 
eccentricity.  But,  besides  all  this,  Lady  Li  is  planning  a 
Women's  Hospital,  of  which  Dr.  Howard,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  King,  is 
to  be  the  head,  if  her  services  can  be  secured. 

It  is  plain  that  medical  work  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  ways 
of  reaching  the  Chinese.  While  the  native  physicians  have  ob- 
tained considerable  empirical  skill  in  medicine,  they  are  totally 
ignorant  of  surgery,  and  freely  confess  the  superiority  of  foreign- 
ers. In  J apan  our  own  schools  have  so  successfully  trained  up  a 
skilled  native  faculty,  and  established  such  excellent  schools  of 
medicine,  that  medical  missionary  work  is  for  the  most  part  a 
superfluity,  if  not  annoyance.  But  in  China  and  Corea  there  will 
be,  for  many  a  day  to  come,  a  call  for  all  the  Christian  physicians 
—  men  and  women  —  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work. 
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Why  should  there  not  be  others  like  Dr.  Atterbury  of  Pekin  ? 
Trained  in  our  best  schools,  son  of  an  old  and  wealthy  famity, 
himself  possessed  of  large  means,  he  is  using  these  gifts  of  God  in 
the  service  of  his  Master.  The  hospital  which  he  has  been  erect- 
ing with  his  own  money  is  just  being  opened  to  the  public,  and 
with  excellent  accommodations  for  twenty  patients.  This  will 
enable  him  to  win  his  way  over  all  the  obstacles  of  ignorance, 
conservatism,  and  greed,  to  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  people. 

All  of  these  hospitals,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  practically 
free,  and  insist  only  on  the  furnishing  of  food,  or  payment  for  it. 
The  subscription  paper  is  used  as  discretion  prompts. 

There  is  other  medical  work  in  the  north,  such  as  the  Isabella 
Fisher  Hospital  for  women  at  Tientsin,  which  is  under  charge  of 
the  Methodists,  But  what  I  have  mentioned  will  serve  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  none 
supported  wholly  by  the  Chinese,  except  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  none  entirely  by  an  individual,  save  that  of  Dr. 
Atterbury. 

At  Pekin  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown  much  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  easy  and  common  enough 
to  criticize  their  defects  from  a  Protestant  standpoint.  I  sought 
to  observe  appreciatively  and  with  the  desire  to  learn  from  them 
what  I  could  for  our  own  work.  The  largest  religious  edifices  in 
Pekin  belong  to  them.  In  one  of  these  I  found,  on  Sunday 
morning,  a  cleanly  and  attentive  congregation  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  assembled  for  mass.  They  were  as  devout  as  could 
be  expected  of  Chinamen.  After  a  short  sermon  in  their  own 
language,  the  French  priest  led  the  service.  The  congregation 
chanted  a  slow,  wailing  accompaniment  to  the  mass.  Thirty  or 
forty  received  the  wafer,  the  women's  faces  being  covered  with  black 
veils.  Although  the  prayer-book  has  been  translated  into  Chinese, 
there  were  none  in  use.  Eighteen  priests  have  their  headquarters 
in  Pekin,  most  of  them  French,  one  English,  and  two  Chinese. 

Their  schools  are  connected  with  the  cathedral,  so  soon  to  be 
relinquished  and  inclosed  within  the  inner  city.  About  fifty  boys 
are  in  the  school  of  the  priests,  where,  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
course,  they  are  taught  Latin  and  trained  for  the  priesthood. 

The  most  interesting  sight,  however,  was  the  Foundling  School, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Here  are  four  hun- 
dred children,  of  whom  three  fourths  are  girls.  Cast  off  by  their 
parents,  they  are  taken  up  by  Christian  hands  and  trained  for 
lives  of  usefulness.    I  saw  one  lad  who,  having  learned  the  watch- 
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maker's  trade,  was  about  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  adding  one 
to  the  sixty  who  have  been  taught  this  trade  in  the  school.  It  is  an 
old  Catholic  habit  to  teach  the  Chinese  watchmaking.  I  met  else- 
where a  young  man  whose  great-great-grandfather  had  learned 
this  trade  from  the  Portuguese  Catholics,  and  all  the  successive 
generations,  including  my  acquaintance,  had  followed  the  same 
business. 

Of  the  general  spirit  of  cheer  and  life  that  pervaded  the  school, 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Certainly  these  vivacious  and  amiable 
French  Sisters  have  the  art  of  imparting  their  own  nature  to  those 
about  them.  The  youngest  children  looked  the  worst,  showing 
the  marks  of  inherited  disease,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  caused  them  a  life  of  suffering.  As  I  passed 
on  to  the  older  classes,  each  set  of  children  seemed  chubbier  and 
brighter:  whereas  it  is  the  usual  saying  that  Chinese  children 
grow  stupid  as  they  grow  older. 

After  visiting  other  Chinese  schools  of  our  own  Boards,  where 
the  girls  wabbled  about  painfully  on  their  tiny,  crushed  feet,  it 
was  a  relief  to  find  that  all  these  girls  had  feet  usefully  large,  un- 
cramped  by  any  device.  It  is  true  that  this  is  easier  to  accomplish 
in  a  foundling-institution ;  but  in  the  Associated  School  for  the 
Children  of  Christian  Parents  I  found  the  same  improvement  en- 
forced. In  Pekin,  at  least,  the  Catholic  Church  refused  all  sanc- 
tion to  foot-binding  and  face-painting.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  in 
this  Mantchu  city,  where  all  Mantchu  women  have  large  feet ;  and 
I  am  told  that  the  Catholic  institutions  do  not  everywhere  insist 
on  this.  But  in  Pekin  they  are  in  this  respect  ahead  of  our  own 
schools,  which  have  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  hold  on  the  people 
to  make  it  seem  wise  to  do  more  than  strongly  advise  against  the 
practice. 

Nothing  but  Chinese  is  taught  in  the  Sisters'  schools,  and  all 
harmless  habits  of  Chinese  life  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Fancy 
needlework  and  designing  of  all  sorts  are  taught,  and  catecheti- 
cal exercises  given.  Finally,  after  years  of  training.  Christian 
girls  are  sent  out  to  be  married  to  Christian  men.  Thence  spring 
Christian  families  and  Christian  communities.  Those  thus  trained 
are  apt  to  hold  fast  to  their  Christian  faith,  defective  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  and  carry  out  the  proverb,  "  Once  a  Catholic  always 
a  Catholic." 

I  came  away  much  impressed  with  the  devotion  and  fitness  of 
the  Sisters  for  their  work,  with  their  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  and 
evident  personal  interest  in  their  scholars ;  above  aU,  with  the 
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sure  foundations  which  they  are  laying  for  the  future.    It  is  very  j 

easy  simply  to  dismiss  these  missions  with  the  remark,  common,  j 

but  questionable,  that  "  Roman  Catholic  missions  have,  somehow,  i 

always  proved  a  failure."    It  is  much  more  important  that  we  ^ 

should  ask  ourselves,  "  What  can  we  learn  from  them  ?  "    I  have  ; 

the  impression  that  we  do  not  yet,  in  China,  make  enough  of  the  ] 

educational  work,  and  that  here  they  are  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  : 
slow  method  of  transforming  an  empire ;  but,  in  an  empire  of 

habit  like  China,  it  may  be  the  surest  way.  ' 

Among  all  other  Protestant  work  in  Pekin,  the  Methodists,  so  ' 
far  as  I  could  observe,  are  doing  most  and  best  in  the  line  of  edu- 
cation. Their  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  number  each  fifty  or  ! 
more.  An  enthusiastic  group  of  young  teachers  is  busily  at  work.  i 
They  are  finely  equipped  with  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  are  ■ 
pushing  on  with  vigor. 

The  schools  of  the  Congregationalists  are  divided:  the  girls'  j 

school  being  at  Pekin,  where  it  has  perhaps  taken  the  most  ad-  j 

vanced  position  in  the  matter  of  self-support ;  the  boys'  school  ' 
and  the  training-school  for  helpers  is  at  Yung-Cho,  fifteen  miles 
this  side  of  Pekin.    There  is  some  talk  in  the  mission  of  starting 
a  Christian  college.     But  whether  it  shall  be  at  Tientsin,  at 

Pekin,  or  at  Yung-Cho,  as  an  enlargement  of  what  is  already  j 

commenced,  is  not  yet  clear.    No  definite  steps  toward  its  foun-  i 

dation  have  been  yet  taken,  so  far  as  I  know.  i 

I  must  close  with  the  mention  of  one  other  great  work,  con-  1 

nected  like  the  first-named  with  an  individual.    It  is  valuable  in  \ 

itself  for  its  direct  results,  yet  more  valuable,  perhaps,  as  a  prac-  i 

tical  demonstration  to  all  China  that  new  and  better  methods  of  , 

work  than  those  already  employed  can  be  introduced.  i 

Dr.  Nevins  tells  me  it  is  over  thirty  years,  I  think,  that  he  has  j 

been  in  China.    Disheartened  by  the  failure  of  old  methods  when  | 

he  came  to  Chefoo,  he  resolved  on  a  new  departure.  The  result  \ 
is  a  work  in  Shangtung,  which  has  been  for  the  first  time  fuUy 

made  known  to  the  public  through  a  series  of  articles  just  pub-  , 

lished  in  the  "  Chinese  Recorder,"  and  soon  to  be  issued  in  \ 

pamphlet  form  at  Shanghai.  j 

Dr.  Nevins  aims  to  work  on  the  purest  apostolic  basis.  He 

finds  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  regular  pastorate  in  the  i 

earliest  church.    The  apostle  and  the  elder  are  its  officers.    He  i 

goes  out  into  the  provinces  with  one  native  helper,  like  the  ; 

apostles  of  old,  —  although  they  were  not  furnished  with  his  i 

famous  traveling  wheelbarrow,  the  wonder  of  all  observers,  the  | 
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delight  of  all  occupants.    Wherever  he  has  converts,  he  leaves 

them  in  charge  of  one  ruling  mind  among  them,  who  in  process  j 

of  time  is  ordained  elder.    Still  pursuing  their  various  avocations, 

these  elders  take  charge  of  their  own  flocks,  doing  for  them  with-  \ 

out  pay  all  that  is  in  their  power. 

Twice  every  year  Dr.  Nevins  takes  two  or  three  months  for  a 
tour  among  these  communities.  Once  a  year  the  elders  come  up  ■ 
to  his  home  at  Cheefoo  to  receive  such  instruction  as  shall  best 
qualify  them  for  their  work.  Dr.  Nevins  pays  one  or  two  native 
helpers  who  accompany  him  on  his  tours,  provides  food  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  helpers  while  they  are  at  his  school,  and  sends  them 
back  to  their  homes.  That  is  all  which  the  native  Christians 
receive  of  foreign  money. 

Despite  the  doubts  and  fears  of  Mission  Boards,  this  work  has  i 
proved  a  great  success,  and  all  missionaries  in  China  are  inter- 
ested in  studying  it.  The  papers  in  the  "  Recorder  "  have  brought  1 
to  Dr.  Nevins  a  stream  of  letters  expressing  approval  and  making  i 
inquiries.  Bishop  Scott  of  Pekin,  the  young  High  Church  I 
Bishop  of  the  North,  declared  to  me  his  belief,  from  personal  ' 
observation,  in  the  Doctor's  methods  and  his  desire  to  follow  in  j 
the  same  line.  j 

The  Chinese  Inland  Mission,  of  which  I  hope  to  write  more  at  j 
a  later  day,  is  changing  its  original  methods  and  adopting  those  | 
not  unlike  Dr.  Nevins'.    Mr.  Corbett,  laboring  in  an  adjoining 
territory  and  of  the  same  mission,  is  using  similar  methods,  as  i 
are  also  the  Southern  Baptists.    Dr.  Yates  of  that  Board,  the  1 
oldest  missionary,  I  believe,  in  China,  says  he  has  abandoned  all  j 
his  former  theories,  and  for  years  has  advocated  a  radical  change 
in  the  use  of  foreign  money  and  the  employment  of  native  helpers.  ; 
Doubtless  there  will  be  disappointment  in  the  results  of  some  of  , 
these  experiments.    But,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  old  methods, 
the  work  in  Shangtung  deserves  at  least  a  careful  study. 

Just  now.  Dr.  Nevins  tells  me,  there  has  come  in  this  work  a  ; 
crisis.  Various  causes  have  combined  to  make  the  present  a  time 
requiring  wise  disciplinary  proceedings.  They  are  such  causes  as  I 
the  following :  The  natural  reaction  which  sets  in  after  a  season  ^ 
of  great  progress,  as  after  a  revival  at  home  ;  the  disappointed 
expectations  of  those  who  looked  for  some  worldly  gain  from  their  j 
becoming  Christians  ;  and,  particularly,  the  collapse  of  a  scheme^  j 
for  opening  a  silver-mine,  into  which  the  native  Christians  had  j 
been  led  with  all  sincerity,  but  in  great  folly,  by  their  elders,  in  | 
the  hope  of  making  large  gains  for  themselves  and  for  the  church.  ! 
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Out  from  this  they  have  all  emerged  wiser,  sadder,  and  poorer. 
Dr.  Nevins  is  confident  that  through  these  trials  these  communities 
will  come  forth  sifted,  purified,  and  strengthened. 

Edward  A,  Lawrence, 

Pekin,  China. 


"THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS."  i 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  has  written  a  book  with  the  above  title, 

which  deserves  our  attention  because  of  the  ability  and  the  force  • 

of  its  statements  and  the  somewhat  startling  novelty  of  its  con-  | 

elusions.  The  key-note  is  struck  in  the  first  chapter  in  the  J 
following  sentences:  — 

"  In  the  tempest  of  the  Reformation  a  handful  of  the  sternest 

rebels  were  cast  upon  the  bleak  New  England  coast,  and  the  fervor  : 
of  that  devotion  which  led  them  into  the  wilderness  inspired  them 

with  the  dream  of  reproducing  the  institutions  of  God's  chosen  ] 

people,  a  picture  of  which  they  believed  was  divinely  preserved  \ 
for  their  guidance  in  the  Bible.    What  they  did  in  reality  was  to 

surrender  their  own  commonwealth  to  their  priests.   Yet  they  were  ■ 

a  race  in  whose  bone  and  blood  the  spirit  of  free  thought  was  bred ;  ; 
the  impulse  which  had  goaded  them  to  reject  the  Roman  dogmas 
was  quick  within  them  still,  and  revolt  against  the  ecclesiastical  yoke 

was  certain.    The  clergy  upon  their  side  trod  their  appointed  path  > 

with  the  precision  of  machines,  and,  constrained  by  an  inexorable  ; 

destiny,  they  took  that  position  of  antagonism  to  liberal  thought  1 

which  has  become  typical  of  their  order.    And  the  struggles  and  \ 

the  agony  by  which  this  poor  and  isolated  community  freed  itself  \ 
from  its  gloomy  bondage,  the  means  by  which  it  secularized  its 

education  and  its  government,  won  for  itself  the  blessing  of  free  ! 

thought  and  speech,  and  matured  a  system  of  constitutional  liberty  ^ 

which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  American  Union,  rise  in  | 

dignity  to  one  of  the  supreme  efforts  of  mankind."  \ 

If  the  words  "  New  England  coast,"  in  the  second  line,  were  ; 

omitted,  few  of  our  readers,  we  think,  would  guess  that  this  para-  | 

graph  stood  for  a  compendious  statement  of  Massachusetts  history  \ 

from  1630  to  1776.  ] 

Burke  declared  himself  unable  to  frame  an  indictment  against 

1  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts.   By  Brooks  Adams.   12mo,  pp.  vi.,  382.  I 
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a  whole  people  ;  and  we  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  we  cannot  fol-  I 

low  Mr.  Adams  in  this  book  in  his  sweeping  condemnation,  almost  | 

without  exception  or  qualification,  of  five  generations  of  New  i 

England  clergymen.  Sacerdotalism  cannot  be  more  repugnant  to  \ 
him  than  it  is  to  us,  in  all  its  manifestations,  whether  it  be  arrayed 

in  Roman  cope,  or  Anglican  surplice,  or  Genevan  gown.  We  \ 
heartily  agree  with  him  when  he  describes  "  the  heroic  struggle 
to  break  down  the  sacerdotal  barrier,  to  popularize  knowledge, 
and  to  liberate  the  mind,"  as  "  the  fiercest  battle  of  mankind," 
and  when  he  says  further :  "In  this  cause  the  noblest  and  the 
bravest  have  poured  forth  their  blood  like  water,  and  the  path  to 

freedom  has  been  heaped  with  the  corpses  of  her  martyrs."    But  j 

we  are  not  willing  to  class  the  men  who,  as  we  think,  for  conscience'  I 

sake,  gave  up  pulpit  and  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England  | 

and  turned  their  back  upon  home  and  country,  in  order  that  they  i 

might  preach  the  gospel  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  reli-  ' 

gious  and  civil  institutions  on  these  shores,  with  the  prelates  and  i 

priests  by  whose  agency  or  instigation  they  were  driven  from  the  ! 
communion  and  the  country  of  their  fathers.    We  must  not  only 
reconstruct  our  historical  theories,  but  vre  must  lower  our  ideas 

of  human  character,  before  we  can  accept  as  complete  and  final  ; 

such  an  explanation  of  the  migration  of  the  Puritan  clergy  to  1 

New  England  as  the  following  :     Many  able  pastors  had  been  j 

deprived  in  England  for  non-conformity,  and  they  had  to  choose  I 

between  silence  or  exile.    To  men  of  their  temperament  silence  ^ 

would  have  been  intolerable  ;  and  most  must  have  depended  upon  \ 

their  profession  for  support."  Surely,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  ac-  i 
count  for  the  labors  and  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  such  men  as 

George  Phillips,  Francis  Higginson,  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker,  ■ 

John  Eliot,  Thomas  Walley,  John  Harvard,  and  many  others  who  ' 
might  be  named.    Nor  do  we  think  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  our 

conception  of  all  that  was  noble  and  heroic  in  the  lives  of  such  ' 

laymen  as  John  Winthrop,  Richard  Bellingham,  John  Endicott,  i 

Simon  Bradstreet,  John  Haynes,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  as  we  j 

should  have  to  do,  if  we  adopted  Mr.  Adams's  statement  in  refer-  j 

ence  to  them :  "  The  motives  are  less  obvious  which  induced  the  \ 

leading  laymen,  some  of  whom  were  of  fortune  and  consequence  \ 
at  home,  to  face  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  Probably 

the  influence  which  swayed  the  larger  number  was  the  personal  \ 

ascendancy  of  their  pastors,  for  that  ascendancy  was  complete."  j 

And  again  :  "  The  orthodox  New  Englander  was  the  vassal  of  his  ' 

priest."   Only  in  a  very  broad  sense  and  as  a  term  of  reprobation,  \ 
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can  the  word  "priest"  be  applied  to  the  early  Congregational 
pastor  of  Massachusetts,  who  would  have  been  quick  to  resent  the 
implication  which  the  word  contains ;  but  waiving  this  point,  it  is 
not  conceivable  to  us  that  the  men  who  had  resisted  priestcraft 
almost  to  the  death,  in  the  old  world,  should  have  meekly  yielded 
acquiescence  to  its  claims  and  encroachments  in  the  new.  Mr. 
Adams  truly  describes  the  "  commonality "  as  "  energetic  and 
shrewd ; "  "  they  were  intelligent,  and  would  not  brook  injustice ; " 
"  they  were  resolute,  and  would  not  endure  oppression."  These 
qualities  they  brought  with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  they 
transmitted  them  to  their  children.  But  were  not  the  leaders,  also 
and  equally,  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  resolute  ?  or  were  they  any 
the  less  disposed  than  the  men  in  the  social  grade  below  them  to 
brook  injustice,  or  to  endure  oppression  ?  We  prefer  to  accept 
the  statement  of  the  Puritans  themselves  —  both  clergymen  and 
laymen  —  as  to  their  aim  and  purpose  in  coming  to  Massachusetts 
Bay,  namely,  "  to  practice  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation, 
and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America."  In  another  paragraph 
Mr.  Adams  says ;  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  controlling 
incentive  with  many  of  those  who  sailed  was  the  hope,  with  the 
aid  of  their  divines,  of  founding  a  religious  commonwealth  in  the 
wilderness  which  should  harmonize  with  their  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures."  While  this  may  not  be  altogether  consistent  with 
what  goes  before,  it  seems  to  be  a  recognition,  at  least,  of  a 
definite  and  intelligent  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of 
Massachusetts,  and  we  should  say  also  a  noble  one,  —  for  no  con- 
ception of  a  commonwealth  can  be  grander  or  more  worthy  of 
aspiration  than  the  theocratic  ideal ;  and  if  the  fathers  failed  in 
reaching  it,  it  was  because  they  attempted  to  antedate,  by  ages, 
the  ultimate  development  of  human  life  and  character,  individual 
and  social. 

Mr.  Adams's  declared  object  in  the  book  before  us  is  to  unfold 
and  illustrate  the  emancipation  of  Massachusetts  from  the  domi- 
nation of  a  class.  We  think  it  would  have  been  more  correct, 
historically,  to  describe  the  movement  as  the  progress  of  ideas ;  and 
if  the  word  " emancipation"  were  employed,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  de- 
liverance from  misconceptions  and  limitations  of  thought,  in  the 
concerns  of  both  church  and  state,  common  to  all  classes  and  alike 
dominant  over  all.  For  the  author,  as  we  judge,  fails  to  show  not 
only  that  one  class  alone,  namely,  the  clergy,  were  responsible  for 
the  ideas  which  he  condemns,  but  also  that  among  the  clergy 
there  was  any  such  near  approach  to  unanimity  in  reference  to 
them  as  to  justify  his  holding  that  class  responsible  for  them. 
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We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Adams  in  his  account  of  the 
dealings  of  the  Puritan  fathers  with  the  Antinomians,  Anabaptists, 
and  Quakers.  The  facts  upon  which  he  renews  the  charges  of  in- 
tolerance and  persecution,  and  which  he  presents  skillfully  and 
forcibly,  are  not  in  themselves  new,  and  they  have  been  fairly  and 
frequently  considered  by  those  who  have  endeavored  to  answer 
the  accusations  based  upon  them.  In  judging  of  these  events, 
everything  depends  upon  the  standard  by  which  we  test  them,  — 
that  of  contemporaneous  history,  or  that  of  abstract  right  and 
justice ;  also,  upon  the  point  of  view  which  we  select,  —  that  of 
the  seventeenth  or  that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  same  re- 
marks would  apply  also  to  the  witchcraft  trials  in  Massachusetts  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Adams  makes  these  the  ground  of  most  serious  charges 
against  the  clergy,  and  especially  against  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  whom  he  takes  as  the  types  and  representatives  of  the 
clergy  of  the  theocratic  period,  we  must  enter  our  dissent  from  his 
statement  of  the  case,  and  from  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  it.  He  says  :  "  The  superstition  was,  moreover,  fostered  by 
the  clergy,  who,  in  adopting  this  policy,  were  undoubtedly  actu- 
ated by  mixed  motives.  Their  credulity  probably  made  them  for 
the  most  part  sincere  in  the  unbounded  confidence  they  professed 
in  the  possibility  of  compacts  between  the  devil  and  mankind ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  their  writings  of 
their  having  been  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  men  horror-stricken 
at  the  sight  of  the  destruction  of  their  wives  and  children  by  magic 
would  grovel  in  the  submission  of  abject  terror  at  the  feet  of  the 
priest  who  promised  to  deliver  them."  The  criticism  and  condem- 
nation of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  for  their  participation  in  the 
terrors  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  have  been  many  times  replied  to, 
but  never  more  forcibly  than  by  Mr.  William  F.  Poole  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  "  Witchcraft  in  New  England  was  of  a  sporadic 
and  spasmodic  type  compared  with  its  epidemic  and  protracted 
virulence  in  the  Old  World ;  and  yet  the  thirty-two  executions  in 
the  New  England  Colonies,  for  supposed  confederation  with  devils, 
have  filled  a  larger  space  in  history  and  in  public  attention  than 
the  thirty  thousand  similar  executions  which  occurred  in  the  mother 
country.  English  writers  at  this  day,  when  they  need  striking 
proofs  of  the  superstitions  of  former  times,  take  their  illustrations 
from  the  records  of  New  England  witchcraft.  A  full  and  impar- 
tial account  of  English  and  Scottish  diabolism  has  never  com- 
mended itself,  as  a  subject  of  historical  investigation,  to  a  modern 
English  writer."  i  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  "  Kationalism  in  Europe," 
1  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131. 
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after  enumerating  the  victims  of  the  delusion  at  various  times  and 
places,  goes  on  to  say :  "  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
events  in  that  long  series  of  persecutions  which  extended  over 
almost  every  country,  and  continued  for  centuries  with  unabated 
fury."  He  says  further,  in  reference  to  the  thirty  or  more  execu- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  that  they  "  form  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
in  the  history  of  America."  This  darkest  page  in  American  his- 
tory would,  by  his  own  showing,  be  one  of  the  least  dark  in  the 
history  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Richard  Baxter  said :  "  That  man  must  be  a  very  obdurate 
Sadducee  "  who  does  not  believe  in  witchcraft ;  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone  wrote,  seventy  years  after  the  last  witch  was  executed 
in  New  England  :  "To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence 
of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  re- 
vealed Word  of  God  in  various  passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments."  But  in  Mr.  Adams's  book  we  find  only  the  faintest 
hint  that  the  delusion  ever  existed  outside  of  Massachusetts  ;  and 
no  hint  at  all  that  among  the  learned  any  but  Massachusetts 
clergymen  and  the  laymen  under  their  control  were  carried  away 
by  its  power.  Nor  do  we  find  any  mention  by  him  of  the  death 
of  Margaret  Jones  in  1648,  of  Mary  Parsons  in  1651,  or  of  Ann 
Hibbins  in  1656.  For  no  one  of  these  could  Increase  Mather 
have  had  any  share  of  responsibility,  for  he  graduated  from  col- 
lege at  about  the  time  of  Mrs.  Hibbins's  execution  ;  when  the 
fourth  and  last  execution  in  Boston  took  place,  that  of  Goody 
Glover  in  1688,  he  was  in  London  on  public  service.  It  is  true 
that,  in  1684,  he  had  published  a  book,  in  two  chapters  of  which 
he  treated  of  sorceries ;  but  this  was  only  what  almost  every  lead- 
ing divine  of  his  time  had  done.  Cotton  Mather,  undoubtedly, 
believed  in  the  guilt  of  Glover  and  consented  to  her  death,  as  did 
other  ministers  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  sincerity  and  piety  we 
should  be  the  last  to  call  in  question. 

Four  years  later  came  the  Salem  village  tragedy.  But  it  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  fix  any  degree  of  responsibility 
for  this  upon  Increase  Mather  or  his  son  ;  and  to  hold  the  Mas- 
sachusetts ministers  generally  responsible  for  it  seems  to  us  most 
unjust.  Mr.  Brattle,  in  his  "Account,"  to  which  Mr.  Adams 
makes  a  passing  reference,  says  that,  excepting  Mr.  Hale  of  Bev- 
erly and  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Parris  of  Salem,  "the  reverend 
elders,  almost  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied. The  principal  men  of  Boston,  and  thereabout,  are  gen- 
erally agreed  that  irregular  and  dangerous  methods  have  been 
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taken  as  to  these  matters."  Among  those  who,  he  tells  us,  "  do 
freely  deliver  their  judgment "  that  these  methods  will  utterly 
ruin  and  undo  poor  New  England,"  he  names  Increase  Mather, 
and  Samuel  Willard  of  the  Old  South,  three  of  whose  parish- 
ioners were  members  of  the  Salem  tribunal.  ^  Of  Cotton  Mather, 
a  venerated  successor  of  his  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church, 
Boston,  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins,  has  said :  "  That  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  any  bad  motives,  any  sanguinary  feelings;  that  he 
did  not  verily  think  he  was  doing  God  service  and  the  devil  in- 
jury ;  that  he  would  not  gladly  have  prevented  the  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  the  application  of  unlawful  tests,  and 
everything  unmerciful  in  the  trials,  and  inhuman  in  their  issue,  — 
the  most  careful  examination  has  failed  to  make  me  believe." 

Mr.  Adams's  evident  antipathy  to  the  clerical  order  in  New 
England  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  or  acknowledge  merit 
in  anything  ever  done  by  them.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  College  :  — 

"  For  more  than  two  centuries  one  ceaseless  anthem  of  adula- 
lion  has  been  chanted  in  Massachusetts  in  honor  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics who  founded  Harvard  University,  and  this  act  has  not  infre- 
quently been  cited  as  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  were  both 
liberal  and  progressive  at  heart.  The  laudation  of  ancestors  is  ^ 
task  as  easy  as  it  is  popular ;  but  history  deals  with  the  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  an  examination  of  facts,  apart  from  senti- 
ment, tends  to  show  that  in  building  a  college  the  clergy  were  act- 
uated by  no  loftier  motive  than  intelligent  self-interest,  if,  indeed, 
they  were  not  constrained  thereto  by  the  inexorable  exigencies  of 
their  position." 

Instead  of  finding  a  parallel  to  the  modest  attempt  of  the  early 
Massachusetts  pastors  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles,  in  the  foun- 
dations of  Hugh  de  Belsham,  William  Bateman,  and  John  Fisher 
at  Cambridge,  and  of  Henry  Chichele,  Thomas  Wolsey,  and 
William  of  Wyckham  at  Oxford,  "  a  flood  of  light "  has  been 
shed  on  the  subject  for  Mr.  Adams  in  the  recent  investigations 
among  the  Zunis.  A  seminary,  he  says,  was  as  necessary  to  the 
Massachusetts  clergy  for  the  perpetuation  of  ancient  Scriptural 
lore  as  an  association  of  priests  for  the  instruction  of  neophytes  is 
to  the  Zuni  now.  "  In  no  other  way  could  the  popular  faith  in 
their  special  sanctity  be  sustained."  Mr.  Adams  does  not  tell  us 
what  the  consequences  would  have  been  if  the  Massachusetts 

1  Mr.  Adams  does  not  tell  us  of  Judge  Se wall's  repentance  and  public  con- 
fession, so  beautifully  commemorated  by  the  poet  Whittier. 
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clergy  had  been  indifferent  or  negligent  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  education ;  he  does  not  affirm  that  the  laymen,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, would  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  high- 
schools  and  colleges ;  and  we  doubt  whether  he  would  say  that  it 
were  better  that  no  college  had  been  founded  at  that  time,  if  its 
foundation  and  management  depended  upon  the  clergy,  than  to 
have  Harvard  College  as  it  was  during  the  first  hundred  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  its  history.  This  history  does  not  appear 
to  interest  him,  until  the  controversy  arose  —  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently  —  between  Increase  Mather,  then  president  of  the 
college,  and  what  for  convenience'  sake  may  be  called  the  Brattle 
party.  Dr.  Mather,  compelled  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself,  resigned  his  office  in  1701,  and  Mr.  Willard  was 
chosen  vice-president,  but  in  fact,  president,  as  his  successor. 
Then,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "Harvard  was  lost  forever."  Lost  to 
whom,  or  to  what  ?  Not  to  the  clergy ;  for  its  presidents  were 
clergymen  for  more  than  a  century  afterward,  —  until  the  election 
of  Josiah  Quincy  in  1829,^  —  and  the  majority  of  the  fellows 
were  clergymen  for  more  than  fifty  years  later.  Not  to  clerical 
education :  only  about  one  half  of  the  graduates  at  any  time  en- 
tered the  ministry ;  in  the  classes  from  1642  to  1701,  inclusive, 
there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  graduates,  and  of  these,  the 
names  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three,  or  fifty-two  per  cent.,  are 
italicized  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue.  From  1701  to  1711, 
inclusive,  under  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Leverett,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  graduates,  of  whom  the  names  of  sixty-four, 
fifty-five  per  cent.,  are  italicized.  In  six  classes  after  this  time,  a 
majority  of  the  graduates  entered  the  ministry  :  in  1753,  just  one 
half,  fifteen  out  of  thirty,  are  so  recorded.  To  whom,  then,  or  to 
what,  was  Harvard  College  lost  in  1701  ?  Simply  to  Dr.  Mather 
and  his  party ;  to  the  ultra-conservative,  or  high-church  party,  of 
the  period. 

Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  great  men,  and  they  had 
the  faults  to  which  great  men  are  liable.    They  were  ambitious, 

1  Mr.  Leverett  may  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this  statement,  but  we 
should  not  admit  it.  He  studied  divinity,  and  preached  for  several  years.  He 
then  went  into  public  life,  and  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Councillor.  When  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Willard  at  Cambridge,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  position.  Judge  Sewall 
says  that  at  his  inauguration,  the  Governor,  at  the  proper  time,  "  declared  Mr. 
John  Leverett  to  be  the  Reverend  President  of  the  said  College."  We  recall 
a  reference  to  his  death  in  1724,  as  of  "the  Rev.  and  Hon.  John  Leverett." 
His  name  is  not  italicized  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 
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imperious,  intolerant.  They  loved"  place  and  power.  They  were 
adroit  managers ;  and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  men 
when  they  allow  themselves  to  become  absorbed  in  ecclesiastical 
politics,  they  were  not  over-scrupulous.  If  they  had  been  laymen, 
they  would  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  law,  or  in  states- 
manship. Nominally  Congregationalists,  they  were  really  Presby- 
terians. If  they  had  been  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  days  of  Laud,  they  would  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
that  persecuting  prelate.  If  they  were  living  in  New  England  to- 
day, we  hardly  know  where  they  would  stand.  They  would  have 
little  patience  with  the  theological  position  of  the  so-called  conser- 
vative party ;  men  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Federal  Head- 
ship and  a  Limited  Atonement  would  be  regarded  by  them  as 
dangerous  heretics.  On  the  other  hand,  shrewd  manipulation, 
such  as  we  have  seen  of  late,  for  the  control  of  churches  and  so- 
cieties, and  for  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry  and  independent 
thought  among  young  ministers,  or  those  wishing  to  become  minis- 
ters, would  compel  their  admiration.  All  this,  supposing  them  to 
be  constituted  in  this  day  as  they  really  were  in  their  own.  In  a 
word,  they  were  very  imperfect  men  ;  but  they  were  not  the  mon- 
sters of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity  which  Mr.  Adams  has  painted 
them. 

Mr.  Adams,  we  think,  exaggerates  the  extent  and  relative  im- 
portance of  the  theological  controversy  in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  strong-willed  men 
were  endeavoring  to  hold  the  churches  in  leading-strings,  and  they 
failed.  Dr.  Mather  thought  himself  securely  intrenched  in  the 
college,  but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  proved  to  be  too  much 
for  him.  His  popularity  suffered,  no  doubt,  and  unjustly,  by  his 
course  as  agent  of  the  colony  in  London,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary;  but  it  was  his  arrogant  and  arbitrary 
bearing  as  the  leading  clergyman  of  the  time  that  led  to  his  over- 
throw. A  strong  party  of  younger  men  had  been  quietly  organ- 
izing in  the  interest  of  progress,  and  it  was  destined  to  carry  all 
before  it.  It  was  led  by  Thomas  Brattle,  treasurer  of  the  college, 
J ohn  Leverett,  and  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  for  several  years  "  fellows 
of  the  house,"  or  tutors  ;  William  Brattle,  minister  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge ;  and  Simon  Bradstreet,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown.  The  leading  men  on  the  other  side  were  the 
Mathers,  father  and  son,  and  John  Higginson  and  Nicholas  Noyes, 
the  ministers  of  Salem.  Mr.  Adams  speaks  of  Samuel  WiUard 
as  a  liberal  in  disguise ;  he  was  not,  by  natural  disposition,  a 
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party  man,  but  we  see  no  evidence  that  he  ever  disguised  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  liberal  side  ;  his  position  is  determined  clearly,  we 
should  say,  by  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Pemberton  as  his  colleague 
at  the  Old  South  in  1700.  Samuel  Sewall,  also,  we  should  class 
among  the  liberal  men  ;  indeed,  on  many  questions,  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  generation  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  served 
by  the  will  of  God.  For  a  liberal  man  is  one  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  advanced  thought  of  his  own  age,  not,  necessarily,  of  that 
of  the  succeeding  ages.  The  liberal  names  of  one  generation 
often  stand  for  the  conservatism  of  the  next.  The  Puritans  were 
the  radicals  of  their  time ;  they  are  not  regarded  as  the  exponents 
of  what  we  call  radicalism  in  our  day. 

The  Brattle  Street  Church,  the  fourth  in  Boston,  was  founded 
to  represent  the  progressive  movement  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  first  steps  were  taken  in  1697 ;  but  the  meeting-house  was  not 
completed,  and  the  pastor  did  not  begin  his  ministry,  until  1699. 
Several  of  the  founders  went  from  the  Old  South,  whose  minister 
and  leading  members  were  friendly  to  the  undertaking.  Benjamin 
Colman,  who  had  been  preaching  with  much  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land, was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  new  church,  and  Mr.  Pember- 
ton was  among  those  who  most  strongly  urged  him  to  come.  To 
avoid  trouble  here  he  was  advised  to  receive  ordination  in  London, 
which  he  did.  On  his  arrival,  a  declaration  was  made  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  church  was  to  stand.  The  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  was  approved ;  but  certain  modifications  in 
church  service  and  administration  were  announced,  most  of  which 
have  since  been  incorporated  into  the  usages  of  New  England 
Congregationalism.^  This  declaration,  or  "  manifesto,"  aroused 
bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  Increase  Mather  and  his  friends, 
but  they  were  powerless  to  do  anything  except  to  scold,  and,  per- 
haps, to  awaken  the  fears  of  some  of  the  more  timid  in  the  com- 
munity. After  the  excitement  had  di6d  out,  everything  went  on 
peaceably  ;  Mr.  Colman  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion, and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  later  years  he  preached  the 

^  Mr.  Adams  says  that  Mr.  Colman  "  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  the  corner-stone  of  the  conservative  power."  Some  of  the 
most  restrictive  features  of  this  platform,  relating  to  ordinations  and  installa- 
tions, had  a  Presbyterian  origin,  and  Mr.  Colman  approved  of  them.  Late  in 
life  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  always  openly  avowed  myself  something  of  a  Presby- 
terian under  our  Congregational  form,  and  my  people  freely  allowed  me  my 
latitude,  and  sometimes  pleasantly  told  me  that  they  thought  me  the  most 
cautious  of  any  pastor  in  the  town  or  land,  not  to  break  in  upon  the  rights  of 
the  brethren." 
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funeral  sermons  of  the  two  men  who  were  the  most  virulent  in 
their  attacks  upon  him  on  his  return  to  Boston.  When  Increase 
Mather  died  in  1723,  the  bereaved  parishioners  requested  Mr. 
Colman  to  preach  to  them  on  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  funeral. 
His  text  was  Isaiah  iii.  1,  2  :  "  For  behold  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  doth  take  away  .  .  .  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war, 
the  judge  and  the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient." 
Two  days  after  the  death  of  Cotton  Mather,  in  1728,  Mr.  Colman 
preached  the  Thursday  lecture,  from  the  text,  "  Enoch  walked 
with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  He  paid  a  gener- 
ous tribute  to  the  great  abilities  and  eminent  services  of  the  son, 
as  five  years  before  he  had  done  to  those  of  the  father,  and  he 
added  these  words,  which  may  well  be  pondered  by  all  who  are 
called  to  pass  upon  the  character  and  career  of  the  two  men  :  — 

"  Love  to  Christ  and  his  servant  commands  me  to  draw  a  veil 
over  every  failing.  For  who  is  without  them  ?  Not  ascending 
Elijah  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  his  brethren 
the  prophets  ;  and  we  have  his  mantle  left  us  wherewith  to  cover 
the  defects  and  infirmities  of  others  after  their  translation  in  spirit. 
These  God  remembers  no  more,  and  why  should  we  ?  and  he  blots 
out  none  of  their  good  deeds,  and  no  more  should  we." 

The  formation  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  and  what  it  repre- 
sented, was  only  one  of  the  series  of  conflicts  which  during  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  been  waged  in  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination in  Massachusetts  between  those  who  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  local  church  and  the  individual  wor- 
shiper, and  those  who  sought  to  restrict  them.  The  Antinomian 
and  Quaker  controversies  settled  the  question  that  the  majority 
have  rights  which  the  minority  are  bound  to  respect.  Succeeding 
conflicts  have  been  fought  in  the  interest  of  the  minority.  The 
first  of  these  was  at  the  formation  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
1669,  when  Edward  Kawson,  John  Hull,  Thomas  Brattle  (father 
of  Thomas  and  William  Brattle),  Hezekiah  Usher,  and  others  — 
among  the  most  influential  laymen  in  the  colony  —  successfully 
asserted  their  right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  It  should  be 
added  that,  from  the  first,  they  had  the  hearty  support  of  many  of 
the  prominent  clergymen.  Mr.  Adams  does  not  refer  to  these 
events,  nor  to  the  publication  in  1706,  by  John  Wise,  the  minis- 
ter of  Ipswich,  of  the  famous  pamphlet,  "  The  Churches'  Quarrel 
Espoused,"  in  opposition  to  "  Proposals,"  put  forth  by  the  Boston 
Association  for  the  more  effective  government  of  the  churches,  — 
well  described  by  Mr.  Wise  as  "  a  conjunction  of  all  the  church- 
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governments  in  the  world,  and  the  least  part  is  Congregational."  ^ 
These  "  death-struck  proposals,"  as  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Clark  calls  them 
in  his  admirable  history,  were  brought  forward  again,  in  1774,  by 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  Salem,  for  a  Presbyterian  purpose,  and 
in  1816,  by  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Trinitarian  party,  and  in  both  cases  unsuccessfully.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts churches,  when  fairly  aroused,  have  always  resisted  the 
efforts  of  what  may  be  called  the  party  of  prerogative,  or  the  high- 
church  party,  to  presbyterianize  them,  and  we  believe  they  always 
will.  They  have  had  no  contention  with  Presbyterianism  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  but,  as  an  admixture  in  their  own  polity, 
they  have  been  afraid  of  it,  and  of  the  aims  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  make  use  of  it. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  article  has  been  suggested  by  the 
theological  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  book.  We  have  no  space  for 
what  we  should  have  been  glad  to  say  upon  the  more  strictly 
political  questions  which  he  discusses. 

Hamilton  Andrews  Hill, 

Boston,  Mass. 

1  The  writings  of  the  Rev.  John  Wise  on  Congregational  church-government 
were  republished  by  subscription  in  1772,  almost  wholly  by  laymen  who  were 
prominent  in  the  struggle  for  civil  liberty. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  MODERN  COMPJITITORS. 

V.  PSEUDO-CHRISTIANITY. 

We  have  considered,  in  the  previous  articles  of  this  series,  theories  of 
social  and  personal  life  which  are  non-Christian  and  secular.  It  has 
been  seen  that  substitutes  for  Christianity  are  sought  in  the  moral  evolu- 
tion of  society,  which  is  thought  to  proceed  by  the  inherent  power  of 
ethical  independent  of  supernatural  forces,  in  the  social  ethics  of  utility, 
which  would  promote  purely  practical  ends,  in  humanitarianism,  which 
exalts  liberty,  equality,  progress,  and  morality  in  agreement  with  purely 
human  ideals,  and  in  those  personal  pursuits  which  advance  the  material 
welfare,  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  the  taste,  or  the  political  prominence 
of  the  individual.  The  generalization  may  be  made  that  all  these  theo- 
ries are  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  substitute  ethics  for  religion,  and 
thus  to  render  religion  superfluous.  They  are,  therefore,  more  properly 
designated  as  competitors  than  as  opponents  of  Christianity.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  the  discussion  to  show  that  the  divorce  of  ethics  from  reli- 
gion would  be  fatal  to  social  and  personal  welfare,  and  that  symmetrical 
ethical  development  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  series  has  included  all  the  types  of  secular  ethics  which  are  pre- 
sented as  alternative  to  religion.  Other  forms  and  applications  of  non- 
Christian  ethics  are  merely  the  particular  aspects  of  one  or  another  of 
these  types. 

But  the  task  we  assumed  is  not  fij^shed  until  account  has  been  taken 
of  some  of  the  perversions  and  distortions  of  Christianity  itself,  which 
either  weaken  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  or  in  their  organized  forms  ac- 
tually compete  with  it.  We  therefore  conclude  the  series  by  attempting, 
under  the  general  title  of  Pseudo-Christianity,  a  candid  examination  of 
some  perverted  forms  of  the  gospel.  It  will  be  found  that  nearly  all  ex- 
isting perversions  are  marked  by  defectiveness  in  ethical  quality ;  that  is, 
that  they  are  immoral  conceptions  and  applications  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  will  therefore  be  argued  that  there  is  need  of  ethical  modi- 
fications of  the  theological  belief,  the  practical  methods,  and  the  personal 
life  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  most  formidable  competitor  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  could  have  is  an  adulterated  gospel.  If  the  truth  itself  is 
obscured  and  perverted,  the  very  agency  by  which  error  is  to  be  neutral- 
ized, sin  vanquished,  ideals  realized,  and  society  purified,  loses  its  vitality 
and  becomes  nearly  powerless.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  for  instance,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  churches  as  they  now  exist  are,  in  an 
important  sense,  degenerate  forms  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  retard 
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and  even  oppose  the  advance  of  the  gospel  in  modern  society.  Enough 
truth  may  be  preserved  for  the  salvation  of  individuals  ;  but  for  the  larger 
purposes  of  religion  in  the  world  of  to-day  they  are  ineffective,  and  they 
even  stand  across  the  path  of  real  progress.  To  a  less  but  still  consider- 
able degree  Protestantism  is  open  to  similar  charges.  Foreign  admixtures 
of  opinion,  tradition,  custom,  and  method  have  entered  in,  which  should 
be  eliminated,  and  yet  which  sometimes  are  made  more  prominent  than 
the  truth  upon  which  they  are  fastened.  The  preacher  may  feel  that  he 
is  bound  to  maintain  certain  theories,  but  which  really  are  no  part  of  the 
gospel,  and  which  hamper  him  in  his  appeals  to  men.  The  church  may 
feel  it  necessary  to  preserve  customs,  creeds,  and  agencies  which  are  not 
infused  with  the  reality  of  Christian  truth,  and  which  therefore  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  church.  These  theories  and  methods  may  be  op- 
posed to  the  truth  and  come  into  a  sort  of  competition  against  it,  with  the 
result  that  men  are  repelled  from  their  Heavenly  Father,  or  that  they 
cultivate  a  shallow  sentimentalism  or  an  arid  formalism  in  place  of  true 
godliness. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  correctness  of  doctrine  and  the  consistency  of 
conduct  which  exist  in  the  Protestant  communions ;  and  we  desire  to 
preserve  just  proportion  in  setting  forth  weaknesses  and  perversions. 
We  certainly  would  not  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  the  church 
which  to-day  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  doctrines  and  ideals  of 
the  gospel.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  that  which  is  excellent  to  rec- 
ognize and  distinguish  associated  faults.  Excrescences  and  abnormities 
may  exist  in  connection  with  the  truth,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  real  vital- 
ity to  throw  them  off.  In  enumerating  the  particular  perversions  which 
oppose  the  gospel,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  to 
be  found  combined  in  any  one  sect  dt  school  or  party,  but  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  form  a  dangerous  competitor  tp  Christianity.  In  view  of 
the  comparatively  slow  progress  the  gospel  has  thus  far  made,  it  may 
reasonably  be  believed  that  an  important  cause  is  to  be  found  in  defective 
conceptions  and  presentations  of  Christianity.  That  jealous  guarding  of 
purity  of  doctrine  as  against  errors  and  heresies,  which  is  the  principal 
solicitude  of  some  Christians,  may  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  common 
feeling  that,  if  the  gospel  is  to  exert  all  its  power,  it  must  be  known  in 
its  unsullied  purity  and  undimmed  reality.  Without  further  qualifica- 
tions, we  proceed  to  designate  some  of  those  perversions  and  misconcep- 
tions of  Christianity  which  at  present  impede  its  progress,  and  which  may 
be  characterized  as  non-ethical  and  even  immoral. 

There  are  three  principal  departments  in  which  ethical  perversions  of 
the  gospel  are  conspicuous  and  dangerous.  These  are  the  departments 
of  Belief,  Life,  and  Organization.  We  shall  find,  therefore,  in  the  fields 
of  Theology,  Character,  and  Institutionalism  the  facts  which  require 
consideration. 

Theology  is  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  man, 
and  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  with  its  consequences.    What,  then, 
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first,  are  some  of  the  non-ethical  conceptions  of  God  which  are  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ? 

One  such  conception  resides  in  the  exaltation  of  Divine  power  over 
Divine  love.  It  may  seem  as  if  no  one  could  be  accused  now  of  holding 
such  an  opinion ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  who  cast  what  they  ap- 
parently consider  their  most  pious  thoughts  into  the  mould  of  this  mis- 
conception. When  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  made  the  final  resort  of 
religious  thought  and  the  central  idea  of  theology,  the  assumption  is 
made  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  cannot  be  known  for  what  reason  God 
administers  his  kingdom  of  providence  and  redemption  as  He  does,  and 
therefore  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  Divine  action  is  arbitrary. 
When  speculations  and  inquiries  concerning  the  reasons  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  men  are  represented  as  presuming  and  even  impious,  the  as- 
sumption is  made  that  right  rests  back  on  the  will  of  the  omnipotent 
God  rather  than  on  reason  which  makes  us  akin  to  God.  When  the 
mystery  of  God's  purposes,  rather  than  the  revelation  of  his  love,  is 
dwelt  upon,  so  that  the  deepest  impressions  are  left  by  thoughts  of  in- 
scrutableness,  vagueness,  and  incomprehensible  power,  the  assumption  is 
made  that  God's  omnipotent  sovereignty  controls  the  displays  of  his  love 
and  mercy.  The  core  of  this  conception  is  that  Almightiness  goes  crash- 
ing through  the  world,  carrying  certain  favorites,  by  God's  mere  good 
pleasure,  to  places  of  safety.  Happy  are  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
received  from  the  religious  instruction  of  childhood,  from  the  emphasis 
of  preaching,  and  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  church's  life  no  such  mis- 
conception of  their  Heavenly  Father,  the  God  of  eternal  love. 

Another  unethical  representation  of  God  which  has  distorted  the  truth 
is  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  kind  of  opposition  among  the  attributes  of 
God,  as  if  one  attribute  had  claims  against  another.  It  is  represented 
that  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God  seek  different  ends,  one  demand- 
ing the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  the  other  pleading  for  his  pardon. 
The  impression  is  also  made  that  God  requires  strong  inducements  to 
forego  his  purpose  of  punishment,  and  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
expected,  in  any  event,  that  the  claims  of  justice  should  be  relin- 
quished. Even  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  exercise  of  mercy  is  not 
grounded  in  ethical  necessity  as  deeply  as  the  exercise  of  justice.  There 
are  types  of  theology  which  adopt  as  their  fundamental  maxim  the  con- 
cise statement  that  God  must  be  just  and  maij  be  merciful.  This  means 
that  justice  acts  necessarily,  but  mercy  only  optionally.  Even  if  love  is 
recognized  as  the  basis  of  justice,  the  position  is  taken  that  love  must 
punish  man  for  his  sins,  but  need  not  attempt  to  redeem  man  from  his 
sins.  When  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  seriously  asked  whether  God 
ought  to  love  the  sinner,  the  same  misconception  is  involved.  The  ques- 
tion assumes  that  it  is  ethically  necessary  for  God  to  hate  and  punish  the 
sinner,  but  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  if  at  all,  necessary  that  in  love 
he  should  energize  to  save  the  sinner. 

Still  another  unethical  conception  of  God  is  that  which  represents 
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Him  as  leaving  vast  multitudes  of  his  human  children  to  perish  and  to 
sink  into  hopeless  perdition  without  giving  them  the  truth  which  alone  is 
practically  effective  for  their  salvation.  The  apprehension  that  some 
may  be  lost  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  worthy  conception  of  God,  when  it 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  character  is  determined  by  ethical  worth 
and  not  by  omnipotence.  But  the  opinion  that  character  will  be  un- 
changeably established  for  millions  of  men  under  relatively  obscure 
knowledge  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  while  other  millions  of  men  are 
saved  because  they  have  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  is  an  opinion 
which  apparently  makes  God  an  arbitrary  and  unethical  Being.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  many  living  writers  and  preachers,  whose  Christian  con- 
sciousness overrides  their  logic,  that  they  shrink  from  the  results  of  their 
conceptions  of  God.  They  profess  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming array  of  facts,  that  great  multitudes  of  men  who  die  without 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  are  yet,  before  death,  renewed  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  and  only  need  the  sunlight  of  Christ's  presence  to  de- 
velop those  seeds  of  holy  character  which  have  already  begun  to  germi- 
nate. It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  believe  much  longer  that  God 
deals  with  men  so  unequally  as  to  put  some  on  the  basis  of  grace  and  to 
hold  others  on  the  basis  of  law.  That  is,  theologians  will  abandon  the 
clumsy  method  of  retaining  a  certain  conception  of  God,  and  then,  be- 
cause the  legitimate  results  of  it  are  abhorrent,  quietly  substituting  re- 
sults of  another  kind.  If  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the  majority  of  men 
who  have  lived  down  to  this  time  are  hopelessly  lost,  —  and  if  there  comes 
to  be  general  agreement  in  that  respect,  —  the  outcome  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  conception  of  God's  character  and  government* 
But  at  present  unethical  representations  are  offered,  and  the  impression  is 
made  that,  in  respect  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  children,  God  is  arbi- 
trary and  unequal. 

Turning  to  the  doctrine  of  man,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  little  con- 
fusion and  contradiction. 

The  opinion  that  men  are  guilty  for  sins  they  did  not  commit,  and  are 
guilty  for  dispositions  with  which  they  were  born,  is  no  longer  maintained 
in  the  pulpit.  Neither  has  it  any  appreciable  influence  in  theology,  al- 
though it  is  taught  by  some  theologians  who  hold  the  questionable  philos- 
ophy that  human  nature  has  an  existence  apart  from  or  distinct  from 
actual  persons. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  representations  of  humanity  is  ^n  exag- 
geration of  certain  facts  in  connection  with  the  ignoring  of  other  facts. 
The  result  is  an  impression  of  unreality  in  assumptions  and  teachings 
concerning  human  nature.  For  example,  the  feelings  which  may  finally 
be  experienced  in  consequence  of  existing  moral  conditions  are  attrib- 
uted somewhat  indiscriminately  to  men  in  the  various  stages  of  a  selfish 
life.  Feelings  of  hostility  to  God,  of  hatred  of  his  law,  of  opposition  to 
goodness  are  charged  upon  those  who  are  not  conscious  of  having  such 
feelings,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  have  them.    Tendencies  which  in  their 
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unhindered  development  are  likely  to  induce  certain  feelings  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  states  of  consciousness  in  feeling  which  are  not 
yet  present.  On  the  other  hand,  appeal  is  not  made  to  the  better  feel- 
ings and  desires  of  which  men  are  clearly  conscious.  The  difficulty  with 
many  is  infirmity  of  purpose,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fail  to  en- 
throne the  high  and  pure  aspirations  that  struggle  up  into  consciousness. 
But  in  preaching  there  is  lack  of  discrimination  and  of  correct  analysis. 
Men  seldom  take  offense  at  truthful  delineations  of  character,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  recoil  promptly  and  indignantly  from  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations. 

Now,  the  fault  of  wholesale  condemnation  of  those  who  are  not  follow- 
ers of  Christ  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  religious  character  from  reli- 
gious nature.  Man  has  a  religious  nature,  but  not  on  that  account  a 
religious  character.  Before  character  is  established  by  fixed  purpose, 
the  religious  nature  goes  out  at  times  in  sweet  and  pure  desires.  Not 
until  character  has  become  decidedly  irreligious  do  sinful  feelings,  such 
as  have  been  described,  predominate,  and  even  then  better  desires  some- 
times arise.  Therefore,  all  representations  of  human  nature  which 
would  make  it  absolutely  corrupt  and  depraved  are  misrepresentations  of 
the  facts,  and  are  untrue  to  the  feelings  which  men  actually  have.  With 
such  exaggerations  false  impressions  are  given  concerning  the  feelings  of 
God  towards  his  children.  The  stern,  forbidding,  angry  God  is  seen,  and 
the  grief  of  the  Divine  heart  of  love  over  erring  and  wicked  children 
is  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of.  We  do  not  suppose,  by  any  means,  that 
all  preachers  so  adhere  to  traditional  theories  of  sin  that  the  real  feelings 
of  men  are  never  addressed ;  but  we  are  within  bounds  of  moderation 
when  we  affirm  that  the  representations  above  described  are  very  com- 
mon. The  desire  to  impress  and  arouse  leads  to  exaggeration,  which 
awakens  only  a  feeble  response,  and  which  is  likely  to  leave  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  feelings  of  the  Divine  Father  towards  his  sinful  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  also  a  disposition  to  estimate  the  condition  of  men  in  respect 
to  moral  ability  rather  than  in  respect  to  moral  capability.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  New  England  theology  was  along  the  line  of  man's  ability  to 
obey  the  moral  law  and  repent  of  sin.  The  gains  were  of  great  value 
ethically,  as  asserting  man's  power  and  responsibihty  against  current 
theories  of  his  utter  inability.  The  course  of  this  development  has  been 
clearly  traced  in  a  recent  article  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham,  D.  D.,  in 
which  he  also  shows  that  the  more  important  consideration  pertains  to 
man's  capability,  and  that  capability  was  mistaken  for  mere  ability.  Up 
to  what  point  is  man  capable  of  redemption  ?  What  is  there  to  appeal 
to  ?  Upon  what  powers  and  aspirations  can  the  gospel  work  to  bring  a 
man  into  a  life  of  Christian  holiness  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one 
will  be  consigned  to  eternal  woe  who  is  still  capable  of  redemption 
through  Christ  ?    We  think  that  both  preaching  and  theology  will  come 
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into  this  point  of  view.  But  at  present  there  is  too  much  emphasis  laid 
on  the  natural  power  of  man  and  upon  his  blameworthiness,  apart  from 
the  gospel.  The  problem  of  sin  therefore  remains  insoluble,  for  the  the- 
ologian is  pushed  back  of  living  men  to  their  connection  with  the  race, 
and  ultimately  with  Adam,  instead  of  moving  forwards  to  the  connection 
of  all  men  with  Christ,  in  whom  is  the  power  which  overcomes  sin.  In 
a  word,  the  mistake  is  made  of  measuring  sin  by  law,  a  lower  ethical 
standard,  or  by  the  holiness  of  God,  a  partial  ethical  standard  when  con- 
sidered by  itself,  instead  of  measuring  sin  by  the  revelation  in  Christ  of 
the  God  of  holy  love ;  that  is,  by  the  highest  ethical  standard.  The 
pulpit,  being  in  vital  contact  with  actual  men,  has  felt  its  way  farther  out 
towards  correct  conceptions  of  man's  sinful  state  than  theology,  which 
speculates  in  the  cloister  on  theoretical  men.  But  much  progress  must 
yet  be  made  both  by  the  pulpit  and  by  theology  before  they  venture 
boldly  forth  on  the  truth  declared  by  the  great  Teacher,  that  the  world 
is  to  be  convinced  of  sin  because  it  believes  not  on  Him.  The  con- 
sciousness of  sin  and  knowledge  of  real  sinfulness  are  given  by  the 
approaches  of  truth  in  its  positive  and  highest  disclosures  rather  than  by 
the  prohibitions  of  negative  commands.  There  is  a  serious  perversion  of 
Christianity  when  a  naturalistic  is  substituted  for  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  sin. 

If  the  doctrines  of  God  and  man  are  perverted,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  will  also  be  narrowed,  if  not  distorted. 
And  it  proves  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  its  presentation  has  been  justly  open  to 
the  charge  of  immorality.  The  ethical  sense  is  shocked  at  some  of  the 
reasons  given  for  atonement.  The  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  has 
been  so  stated  that  it  seems  as  if  all  regard  for  righteousness  had  been 
overlooked.  The  idea  of  penal  suffering  has  almost  supplanted  the  idea 
of  holy  sympathy.  The  idea  that  God  is  chiefly  intent  on  punishment, 
or  on  that  which  is  an  equivalent  for  punishment,  has  been  made  promi- 
nent. The  idea  that  God  laid  on  Christ  all  that  we  deserved  to  suffer 
has  been  emphatically  urged.  The  fact  that  character  is  inseparable 
from  personality  and  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  has 
been  disregarded.  Thus,  atonement  has  been  represented  as  an  arrange- 
ment which  God  declares  to  be  satisfactory  to  Himself,  but  which  is  not 
shown  to  have  any  moral  ground  in  human  character  and  personal  responsi- 
bility. The  very  incomprehensibleness  of  atonement  is  declared  to  be  in 
its  favor.  The  apparent  contradictions  involved  are  recommendations. 
Was  not  the  cross  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks  ?  The  question  is  asked  as  if  the  observation  which  follows  it 
had  never  been  heard  of.  It  is  forgotten  that,  when  rightly  appre- 
hended, the  cross  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  power  of  God.  Even 
when  atonement  is  not  thus  removed  from  moral  grounds,  righteousness 
is  often  made  superior  to  love  in  ethical  importance.  The  demands 
of  holiness  are  represented  as  if  they  had  some  prior  and  inexorable 
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claim.    It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  atonement  is  represented  as 
the  way  in  which  God  escapes  from  apparently  insuperable  difficulties 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sinners.    It  is  thought  that  it  would  be  wrong  ^ 
—  that  is,  immoral  —  for  God  to  forgive  outright,  even  if  men  exercised  | 
perfect  repentance,  but  that  it  becomes  right  by  reason  of  the  sufferings  i 
and  death  of  Christ.    Since  the  time  of  Anselm  this  view  has  been  held 
in  various  forms,  in  order  to  conserve  the  supposed  ethical  requirements  ; 
of  God's  law  and  righteousness.    The  claim  is  made  that  this  theory  of 
atonement  is  preeminently  ethical,  since  it  regards  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  Divine  justice,  and  makes  justice  inexorable  in  its  demands.    But  ! 
men  are  not  drawn  to  a  God  who  is  represented  as  chiefly  intent  on  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  justice,  or  who  is  to  be  thought  of  as  dealing  with  | 
his  children  under  a  system  of  government  and  laws  which  the  forgive-  i 
ness  of  penitent  sinners  threatens  to  overthrow  or  dishonor.    These  are  | 
theories  of  atonement  based  on  the  assumption  already  noticed,  that  God  J 
must  be  just  and  may  be  merciful.    Their  defect  is  found,  not  in  exalted 
ideas  of  God's  righteousness,  but  in  ignoring  the  ethical  necessities  of  i 
God's  love,  and  in  attaching  greater  importance  to  the  demands  of  jus-  ' 
tice  than  to  the  dispositions  of  love.    Inseparable  from  redemption  is  the  j 
maintenance  and  expression  of  the  perfect  holiness  of  God,  but  the  mis-  ! 
take  is  sometimes  made  of  rendering  this  so  prominent  in  preaching  and  ; 
theology  that  the  direct  object  of  atonement,  the  salvation  of  men,  takes 
almost  a  subordinate  place.    A  wrong  proportion  of  truth  in  representa- 
tions of  the  character  of  God  is  almost  as  bad  as  positive  error.  I 

Evangelistic  preaching  is  often  faulty  in  its  theories  of  atonement.  , 
Mercantile  figures  are  freely  employed  to  illustrate  the  payment  of  the  j 
sinner's  debt  by  Christ.    It  is  held  that  Jesus  suffered  the  penal  conse-  ; 
quences  of  sin  in  the  place  of  men.    There  is  also  often  a  familiar 
briskness  of  approach  to  God  in  prayer,  and  a  business-like  classification 
of  prayers  for  various  objects,  until  immed lateness  of  access  to  God 
becomes  irreverence. 

With  these  perversions  of  Christian  doctrine  is  sometimes  associated  a 
temper  of  mind  which  is  hostile  to  theological  progress.  It  seems  to  be  f 
felt  that  there  is  a  kind  of  safety  in  clinging  to  opinions  which  have  the  : 
sanction  of  the  past.  Opposition  to  progress  may  be  due  to  sheer  mental  ! 
inertia  or  indolence,  and  it  may  be  due  to  lack  of  faith.  The  gospel  is 
not  trusted  except  in  forms  which  have  become  familiar.  Least  of  all  is  1 
it  felt  that  it  is  a  duty  to  make  progress  in  the  apprehension  and  state-  ] 
ment  of  doctrine  as  conditions  of  thought  and  life  undergo  change.  '\ 
How  singular  that  dangers  should  be  expected  only  along  the  line  of  j 
advancing  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  safety  looked  for  only  in  the  j 
direction  of  traditional  and  stationary  theology !  In  the  parable,  the  only  | 
man  who  was  condemned  was  he  who  got  no  increase  from  his  talent,  ' 
but  expended  his  energies  in  keeping  it  safe.  Dr.  Dorner  has  pointed  j 
out  that  Satan  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  holding  men  back  from  the  j 
advance  of  a  new  dispensation.    The  evil  spirit  directed  itself  to  draw- 
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ing  the  people  of  the  Law  back  into  the  heathen  worship  of  Nature. 
The  endeavor  after  righteousness  was  represented  as  fantastical,  refuted 

by  the  reality  of  the  world.    But  when  the  gospel  was  given  and  a  fur-  \ 

ther  advance  called  for,  the  evil  spirit  argues  that  the  gospel  is  opposed  i 

to  the  law,  which  is  now  represented  as  the  final  expression  of  truth.  , 

No  single  device  has  been  more  successful  in  hindering  the  progress  of  i 

Christianity  than  that  superstitious  regard  for  the  past  which  makes  men  j 

blind  to  the  providences  of  God  through  which  his  truth  would  shine  \ 

full  more  clearly.    Stagnant  conservativism  opposes  scholarship  which  | 

will  not  come  under  bonds  to  confirm  the  old  theories.  It  frowns  \ 
on  all  reasonings  and  inquiries  which  are  not  pledged  in  advance  to 
establish  conclusions  in  which  thought  had  previously  rested.  It  extends 
the  injury  done  the  gospel  by  clothing  itself  in  the  garb  of  superior  vir- 
tue, and  making  favorable  comparison  of  itself  with  the  impious  temerity 
of  those  who  introduce  novelties  of  speculation.    Thus  doctrinal  formulas 

which  have  become  inadequate  to  express  living  truth  to  modern  thought  J 

are  put  forward  as  competitors  of  the  pure  gospel.  i 

The  conceptions  of  God,  man,  and  reconciliation  to  which  we  have  i 

referred  are  certain  to  be  accompanied  with  superficial  and  unethical  , 

conceptions  of  personal  life  and  character.    If  salvation  is  not  made  in-  j 

herent  in  character,  the  result  must  be  formalism  or  pietism,  or  a  mix-  j 
ture  of  both.    When  holiness  is  looked  on  as  a  result  of  salvation  and 

not  as  salvation  itself,  these  perversions  appear.    It  is  not  denied,  it  i 

is  sometimes  insisted,  that  faith  in  Christ  elevates  morals.    But  moral  i 
improvement  is  represented  as  a  result,  an  incident,  a  proof  of  salva- 
tion, and  therefore  as  secondary  to  it.    It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
salvation  from  condemnation  and  punishment  is  in  consequence  of  re- 
newed character  than  that  a  change  of  character  is  the  result  of  salvation 

from  those  evils.    Yet  this  confusion  of  cause  and  effect  is  by  no  means  ' 

uncommon.    The  fact  is  overlooked  that  salvation  is  the  reconciliation  j 

of  God  the  Person  with  ^an  the  person  in  a  holy  cooperation.    The  con-  ) 

sequence  is  that  redemption  is  thought  to  be  deliverance  from  a  remote  j 

danger,  or  from  the  condemnation  of  God,  by  a  mysterious  process  in  | 

which  man's  part  is  some  sort  of  assent  which  is  little  more  than  nomi-  j 

nal.  Obedience  to  Christ  is  out  of  gratitude  for  the  salvation  which  has  i 
been  obtained  through  him  ;  but  the  salvation  precedes  the  obedience,  and 

is  something  different  in  kind  from  the  obedience.    "  If  what  the  cleric  ! 

preaches  is  true,"  asked  the  Saxon  king,  "  will  not  men  be  encouraged  ' 

to  become  more  wicked,  since  at  any  time  they  can  repent  and  be  : 

saved  ?  "    The  danger  has  not  yet  disappeared.    Men  are  prone  to  be-  . 

lieve  that  God  can  be  induced  to  forgive  them,  and  by  his  mercy  to  save  ; 

them,  although  they  are  given  to  moral  irregularities.    When  it  is  taught  | 

indiscriminately  that  salvation  has  nothing  to  do  with  man's  own  good-  \ 

ness  and  efforts,  but  is  wrought  out  by  Christ,  and  is  to  be  accepted  by  a  | 

mysterious  act  of  faith,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  benefits  of  redemp-  \ 
tion  will  be  separated  from  personal  character. 
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This  criticism  is  noticeably  applicable  to  some  varieties  of  revivalistic 
preaching.  Righteous  character  is  represented  as  an  incident,  a  result,  a 
test  of  salvation,  but  not  as  salvation  itself.  Redemption  is  rescue  from 
an  impending  danger  by  a  peculiar,  inscrutable  process  of  which  the 
occasion  is  the  consent  of  man  by  a  word  of  promise,  by  standing  on  his 
feet,  or  raising  his  hand,  or  going  into  another  room.  There  is,  besides, 
too  much  reason  for  the  charge  that  evangelistic  preaching  addresses 
sentiment  rather  than  conscience.  It  has  in  view  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments rather  than  sins.  It  represents  Christ  as  a  Comforter  and 
Friend,  rather  than  as  a  Redeemer  and  Judge. 

When  results  in  character  are  thrown  over  into  the  later  stage  of 
sanctification,  a  separation  is  made  between  salvation  and  holiness.  In 
relegating  the  Christian  character  to  processes  of  sanctification,  the  ex- 
tremes of  traditional  orthodoxy  and  sentimental  piety  come  together. 
The  culture  of  character  in  accordance  with  the  ethical  standards  of 
Christianity  being  distinguishable  from  salvation  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  the  impression  is  that  character  is  not  essential  to  salvation.  No 
more  significant  comment  on  the  prevalence  of  such  an  impression  could 
be  made  than  the  emphasis  some  evangelists  lay  on  the  duty  of  giving 
honest  weight  and  measure  in  ordinary  transactions.  The  significance 
lies  in  the  evident  consciousness  of  the  speaker  that  what  he  says  is  bold 
and  startling.  It  would  be  supposed  that  the  duty  of  honesty  on  the 
part  of  a  follower  of  Jesus  might  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a  false 
Christianity  which  teaches  that  personal  salvation  is  wrought  outside  a 
man  rather  than  within  a  man,  or  that  it  is  wrought  outside  a  man  before 
it  is  realized  within  him. 

Another  of  the  perversions  of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  undue  value 
given  to  organization.  That  which  should  be  subordinate  and  auxiliary 
is  made  the  principal  object.  The  expression  of  this  regard  for  organi- 
zation is  not  now  found  in  jealousies  and  bickerings  between  great  reli- 
gious bodies,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  Each  denomination  is  peaceful 
enough  towards  its  neighbors.  Indeed,  attacks  on  other  religious  bodies 
are  frowned  upon.  Nothing  worse  exists  than  some  little  rivalry  among 
local  churches  in  small  communities.  The  evil  takes  the  form  of  pride 
in  the  great  and  growing  denomination  to  which  one  belongs.  The 
enthusiasm  awakened  is  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  a  sect,  the  growth 
of  its  membership,  the  amount  of  its  benevolences,  the  fame  of  its  clergy- 
men and  bishops,  and  even  its  doctrinal  soundness.  Thus  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  methods,  the  ritual,  the  broad  plans,  and  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  denomination.  There  comes  to  be  a  kind  of  clannishness  in 
religion.  The  religious  zeal  of  many  is  best  described  as  devotion  to 
their  church.  They  often  speak  of  their  love  for  their  church.  There 
seems  to  be  little  difference  to  their  thought  between  their  sect  and 
Christianity  itself.  We  do  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  organization, 
of  system,  and  of  subdivision,  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  It  would 
be  folly  to  leave  all  to  the  impulse  of  individuals.    We  also  recognize 
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the  need  of  diversity  in  types  of  worship  and  preaching  corresponding 
to  the  wants  of  different  types  of  religious  culture.  But  there  is  a  seri- 
ous danger  notwithstanding.  The  organization  is  a  visible,  palpable 
thing.  It  has  externality.  It  is  an  empire  of  no  contemptible  dimen- 
sions. Its  numbers  can  be  counted.  Its  statistics  can  be  tabulated.  Its 
gifts  reach  an  impressive  figure.  The  danger  is  that  the  external  will  be 
exalted  above  the  spiritual,  and  that  what  may  be  called  institutionalism 
will  usurp  an  unwarranted  importance.  The  denomination  itself  is  an 
institution.  It  also  creates  influential  institutions  in  the  shape  of  mis- 
sionary societies,  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  the  like,  which  may 
be  used  to  control  the  policy  of  the  denomination  which  gave  them  birth. 
The  Koman  Catholic  Church  exalts  institutionalism  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  importance.  Organization  towers  above  life.  Uhi  Ecclesia, 
ibi  Spiritus.  But  the  great  Protestant  denominations  are  by  no  means 
free  from  the  same  tendency.  Therefore  the  consolidation  of  sects, 
which  seems  to  many  so  desirable,  might  not  be  an  unmixed  good.  The 
absorption  of  small  sects  into  the  larger  body  of  the  same  type  may  mean 
not  so  much  the  desire  for  unity  as  for  the  advantages  of  more  power- 
ful organization.  People  become  tired  of  belonging  to  a  small  denomi- 
nation in  which  organization  counts  for  little  and  no  large  showing  can 
be  made  of  numbers  and  growth.  A  unity  of  spiritual  sympathy  is  one 
thing ;  a  unity  of  organization  is  quite  another  thing.  A  comprehensive 
unity  of  religious  sects  may  have  little  more  moral  value  than  the  con- 
solidation of  railroads  into  one  vast  system  which  spreads  a  network  of 
rails  over  the  whole  country.  The  chief  result  might  be  to  minister  to 
worldly  pride.  The  subdivision  of  churches  into  several  organized  bodies 
is  in  itself  no  evil.  If  there  is  room  for  them,  there  may  be  need  of 
them.  It  is  only  when  a  sect  stands  merely  for  a  peculiarity,  or  a  non- 
essential which  it  forces  into  prominence,  that  it  becomes  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  Groupings  which  are  in  accordance  with  legiti- 
mate functions  are  no  evil,  but  rather  a  good.  The  pui'ification  of  reli- 
gion has  often  occurred  by  the  breaking  away  of  small  bodies  which  seek 
the  more  direct  and  spiritual  objects  of  the  gospel.  The  evils  of  sec- 
tarianism do  not  arise  from  the  multiplicity  of  sects  any  more  than  from 
the  multiplicity  of  local  churches.  Sectarianism  is  as  likely  to  be  an 
evil  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  religious  bodies  into  three  or  four 
great  denominations,  which  will  have  the  power  with  the  dangers  of 
organization.  But  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  by  the  rivalry  of 
sects  or  by  the  union  of  sects,  Christianity  now  as  ever  has  a  formidable 
competitor  in  the  tendency  to  exalt  organization  above  spiritual  life. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  enumerate  the  perversions  of  Christianity 
which  enter  into  competition  with  the  pure  gospel.  We  do  not  assume  that 
we  are  free  from  the  influence  of  these  dangerous  tendencies  which  have 
become  pervasive  in  current  conceptions.  And  we  mention  them,  not  in 
a  scoffing  spirit,  but  in  order  to  discover  what  defects  call  for  remedy. 
If  it  is  true,  as  we  believe,  that  the  obstacles  presented  by  scepticism  and 
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selfishness  do  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  gospel  as  much  as  the  perver- 
sions of  Christianity  itself,  then  it  becomes  a  pressing  duty  to  ascertain 
what  changes  are  needed. 

The  evils  which  exist  suggest  their  own  remedies,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  correct  theology,  the  con- 
sistent Christian  life,  and  the  relative  place  of  organization. 

Ethical  modifications  of  theology  are  principally  needed.  The  power 
of  God  should  be  represented  as  directed  by  his  love.  The  initiative  of 
redemption  is  the  love  of  God.  The  end  in  view  is  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners. Even  if  we  cannot  understand  the  counsels  of  God  fully,  we  may 
not  receive  or  make  the  impression  that  his  dealings  are  arbitrary.  It  is 
not  to  be  represented  that  God  deals  with  any  man  merely  as  he  deserves, 
and  that  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  maintenance  of  justice. 
The  nature  of  man  is  to  be  represented  as  capable  of  redemption,  and 
the  sin  of  man  as  the  refusal  of  redemption.  The  Atonement  is  that 
gracious  and  sacrificial  work  through  which  God  comes  to  man  in  an- 
other relation  than  that  of  condemnation,  and  appears  seeking  man  in 
love.  The  significance  of  atonement  is  not  to  be  found  in  balancing,  or 
comparing,  or  adjusting  one  attribute  with  another.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  justice  is  superior,  or  inferior,  or  equal  to  love. 
Forgiveness  and  redemption  through  Christ  show  that  God  is  infinite  in 
mercy  as  well  as  in  justice,  and  infinites  are  not  measurable  one  with  an- 
other. The  mercy  and  justice  of  God  move  on  parallel,  or  even  conver- 
ging, rather  than  on  opposing  and  diverging  lines.  Redemption  consists 
in  a  renewed  character.  In  renewal  man  is  not  passive.  His  most 
intense  energy  is  in  repentance  and  faith  when  he  avails  himself  of  the 
Divine  forces  which  are  presented  in  Christ.  Because  he  is  a  new  man, 
heaven  is  open  to  him,  hell  is  escaped,  and  the  wrath  of  God  departs. 
The  gospel  tells  him  that  he  can  become  a  new  man  only  by  receiving 
Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Master.  To  secure  these  results,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Person  of  Christ  should  be  restored  to  greater  prominence.  The 
real,  living,  human,  sympathizing,  holy  Christ  should  be  presented,  rather 
than  a  theory  of  the  meaning  of  his  work  considered,  as  it  were,  apart 
from  him.  The  Incarnation  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  Atonement, 
for  it  gives  significance  to  atonement.  All  these  are  ethical  modifica- 
tions of  theology  and  of  the  idea  of  salvation. 

Such  presentation  of  Christ  may  almost  be  trusted  of  itself  to  prevent 
the  undue  exaltation  of  organization  over  life.  Sectarianism  and  ecclesi- 
asticism  should  be  held  in  a  subordinate  place.  The  desire  for  unity 
should  not  degenerate  into  regard  for  uniformity.  Uniformity  which  is 
external  might  repress  liberty  and  spontaneity.  In  large  communities 
churches  may  be  grouped  according  to  significant  functions.  In  small 
communities  personal  sacrifices  of  denominational  preference  should  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  practical  cooperation.  But  always  and  everjrwhere 
it  should  be  understood  that  organization  is  only  the  convenience  of  con- 
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secrated  personal  service  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Liberty,  as  with  Paul, 
should  often  be  sacrificed  for  love's  sake. 

We  need  only  suggest  that  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is 
to  be  gained  by  two  methods :  by  the  right  proportion  and  spirit  in 
preaching,  and  by  free  discussion.  Controversy  has  a  good  use  if  it  is 
kept  out  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  press,  and  in  the  associations  and  clubs 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  free  course  should  be  given  to  the  discussion  of 
Christian  truth,  that  is,  theology,  and  of  organization,  that  is,  method. 
Liberty  and  frankness  of  expression,  and  loyalty  to  the  truth,  whatever 
it  may  be,  are  the  conditions  of  sound  progress  in  the  comprehensive 
and  influential  presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  When  the  living 
power  of  Christ  energizes  through  his  followers,  no  competitor  of  Chris- 
tianity can  succeed.  There  will  be  no  pseudo-Christianity  when  the  theory 
of  the  great  apostle  is  the  working  theory  of  every  adherent  of  Christ's 
church  :  "  And  he  gave  some  to  be  apostles  ;  and  some  prophets  ;  and 
some  evangelists ;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the  building  up  of  the  body 
of  Christ;  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,"  that  "...  speaking  truth  in 
love,  we  may  grow  up  in  all  things  into  him,  which  is  the  head,  even 
Christ." 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  KELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 

V.  CHINESE  EMPIRE  (concluded).  JAPAN. 

Chinese  Empire.  —  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  —  B.  C. 
Atterbury,  M.  D.,  writes,  Oct.  19,  1885  :  "  The  unexpected  energy  of  the 
government  in  refusing  to  accede  to  French  demands  has  greatly  strength- 
ened its  relaxing  hold  upon  all  classes,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  preparations 
are  at  last  being  earnestly  made  to  improve  the  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  repairing  the  roads  and  building  some 
lines  of  railway."  The  individual  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is  propagating 
itself  in  China  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  following  instance,  given  by 
the  Rev.  Hunter  Corbett,  of  Chefoo  :  "  Twelve  years  ago  a  woman  walked 
many  miles  to  apply  for  baptism.  For  many  years  she  was  the  only 
believer  in  her  village.  Her  only  son  and  his  wife  persecuted  and 
treated  her  with  great  harshness,  as  they  imagined  they  had  been  forever 
disgraced  by  their  mother's  uniting  with  what  they  regarded  as  a  de- 
praved sect.  The  mother  bore  all  patiently  —  returned  good  for  evil, 
and  kept  on  praying  until  her  prayers  were  answered  in  the  conversion 
of  her  husband  and  children.  Last  year  it  was  her  joy  to  see  a  church 
of  upwards  of  fifty  members  organized  in  her  village.  The  Christians 
there  have  built  a  church  and  kept  up  a  Christian  school  for  several 
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years."  Mr.  Corbett  says  that  during  the  animosities  of  the  French 
war  one  of  his  members  received  800,  another  400  blows  with  bamboos. 
It  was  months  before  their  wounds  were  healed;  but  their  Christian 
zeal  was  only  intensified.  Indeed,  it  is  only  since  the  persecution  that 
the  second  sufferer  and  his  family  have  been  baptized ;  while  the  former 
now  gives  himself  up  to  preaching  Christ  through  all  the  neighboring 

villages.  A  certain  able  and  malignant  enemy  of  missions  in  China, 

called  Herbert  Giles,  an  English  reviewer,  declares  that  the  one  ground 
of  pretended  conversion  among  the  Chinese  is  interest.  Set  over  against 
him  this  from  Mr.  Corbett :  "  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  who  have 
been  called  to  endure  reproach  and  sufferings  for  Christ's  cause.  To 
become  a  Christian  often  means  to  be  banished  from  home,  to  give  up  an 
interest  in  the  paternal  estate  and  to  submit  to  the  grossest  injustice. 
When  the  time  comes  for  going  to  worship  at  the  temples  or  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  the  heathen  neighbors  often  try  to  compel  the  Christians  to 
join  them  and  contribute  to  their  share  of  the  expense.  Failing  in  their 
object,  they  will  inflict  cruel  beatings,  destroy  crops  when  nearly  ready 
for  the  harvest,  girdle  fruit-trees,  treat  the  children  in  a  shameful  man- 
ner, and  inflict  all  manner  of  injuries.  Many  are  obliged  to  give  up 
their  business,  as  their  heathen  neighbors  refuse  to  deal  with  them. 
Many  are  unable  to  secure  employment,  as  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
observe  the  Sabbath.  Many  a  school-teacher  no  sooner  receives  baptism 
than  he  loses  his  position  and  can  get  no  work  that  he  is  able  to  do.  .  .  . 
Lately  a  Taoist  priest  complained  to  me  bitterly  that  I  had  ruined  him 
financially.  He  said  that  all  he  possessed  now  were  his  bronze  images, 
and  he  could  no  longer  gain  a  livelihood  by  taking  them  from  place  to 
place,  as  he  once  did.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  him,  and  all 
his  gods  were  purchased  at  a  price  far  below  cost.  .  .  .  Another  hopeful 
sign  is  that  in  the  minds  of  the  people  Christianity  and  education  are 
regarded  as  inseparable.  The  desire  of  the  Christians  to  have  their 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  taught  to  read,  and  their  self-denying 
efforts  to  support  Christian  schools,  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
among  a  people  who  prize  education  so  highly."  The  valuable  article 
of  Mr.  Corbett  from  which  we  make  these  extracts  is  found  in  "  The 
Foreign  Missionary "  for  February,  1886.  It  is  a  review  of  mis- 
sionary results  during  twenty-five  years  in  Shantung,  the  coast  province 
south  of  Peking.  Mr.  Corbett  gives  the  following  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  it:  "This  province  has  an  area  of  53,768  square  miles."  It 
is  therefore  a  little  larger  than  England.  "  Its  name  signifies  '  the 
hUl  province.'  Here  stands  the  sacred  Tai  Shan,  or  Great  Mountain, 
now  covered  with  temples  and  altars.  To  this  mountain  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  yearly  resort  and  offer  worship.  Kings  and  sages  have  repeat- 
edly visited  this  mountain,  and  left  many  monuments  to  record  their 
visits.  Continuous  worship  has  been  offered  there,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  longer.  There  are  in 
many  places  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  but  the  greater  portion  is  level 
land  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  Wheat,  millet,  sorghum, 
beans,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  are 
successfully  grown.  Peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts  are  cultivated.  There 
are  rich  mines  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  limestone,  as  yet  practically 
untouched.  Quarries  of  marble  and  fine  building-stone  abound.  The 
winters  are  cold,  summers  comparatively  cool.    The  atmosphere  is  dry. 
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except  during  the  rainy  season  in  July  and  August.  There  are,  per- 
haps, few  regions  in  any  land  where  the  climate  is  more  favorable  to  long 
life  and  hard  toil.  This  province  is  one  of  tlirilling  historic  interest.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Confucius  and  the  scene  of  his  labors.  His  chief 
disciples,  whose  lives  and  writings  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
literature,  civilization  and  government  of  China,  were  also  from  this 
province.  The  people  are  large  and  strong,  law-abiding,  and  possessed 
of  great  energy  and  industry.  No  more  hopeful  or  promising  field  for 
aggressive  and  enlarged  missionary  work  could  be  desired  than  this  and 
the  adjoining  provinces  now  afford."  It  appears  that  there  are  in  the 
province  30  ordained  Protestant  missionaries,  of  whom  25  are  married. 

There  are  6  single  ladies.  In  the  Canton  Province,  says  "  The 

Foreign  Missionary,"  "the  ten  converts  of  forty  years  ago,"  including 
those  of  all  Protestant  bodies,  "  have  now  become  four  thousand,  with 
a  large  body  of  adherents  in  addition."     In  the  last  seven  years  the 

aggregate  of  increase  has  been  double  that  of  the  previous  seventy.  

At  Ningpo  the  Christians  are  discussing  whether  it  is  any  longer  lawful  to 
bind  their  girls'  feet.  The  final  issue,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  doubtful. 
Many  Shantung  Christians  have  been  involved  in  the  terrible  floods  of 
the  Hoang-Ho,  a  river  which,  says  the  Rev.  Paul  D.  Bereen,  has  been 
only  too  aptly  called  "  China's  Sorrow." 

Missions  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  —  We  find  in 
the  "  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  "  the  statement  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  but 
that  now  there  are  three  hundred  places  where  Christians  (speaking  of 
Protestant  Christians  alone)  meet  regularly  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the 
"  Magazine  "  for  last  July  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Adams,  of 
Kinhwa,  in  the  province  of  Tsche-kiang,  gives  a  strong  impression  of  the 
fewness  of  the  laborers,  where  our  vague  impressions  would  imagine  a 
considerable  supply :  "  Kinhwa  Prefecture  covers  a  space  two  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  with  eight  walled  cities  having  populations  varying 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousands  of  souls ;  thirty  to  forty  towns,  of 
from  five  to  twenty  thousands ;  many  little  villages  on  every  plain  and 
mountain.  I  am  the  only  missionary  in  this  immense  field.  The  Inland 
Mission  has  one  man  here,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  he  will  remain.  With 
this  exception,  the  nearest  foreigner  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away, 
'  as  the  crow  flies.'  "  There  may  be  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  nearer, 

but  Mr.  Adams  would  probably  disdain  to  notice  them.  Rev.  S.  B. 

Partridge,  of  Swatow,  writes  :  "  The  isms  of  the  Chinese  leave  the  future 
dim  and  uncertain.  The  only  hope  is  the  hope  of  the  possibility  that  the 
future  condition  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  present,  but  with  the 
chances  evidently  against  it.  We  want  our  preachers  to  go  to  these 
despairing  people,  with  a  definite,  positive  hope  of  never-ending  joy  and 
peace.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  arouse  doubts  that  these 
preachers  are  not  likely  to  feel,  unless  we  suggest  them,  nor  do  we  go  far 
into  the  history  of  any  doctrine.  We  don't  care  so  much  what  men  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought,  or  what  the  earlier  and  later 
councils  decided,  as  what  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to-day.  We  believe 
that  the  New  Testament  is  as  intelligible  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  able  and  as  willing  to-day  as  ever  to  guide  into  all 
the  truth.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  we  must  exclude  members  now  and  then, 
every  year  perhaps,  is  a  sad  but  not  necessarily  a  discouraging  one.  In 
spite  of  our  best  endeavors,  some  will  come  into  the  church  from  impure 
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motives.  The  Chinese  have  for  generations  Hved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
deceit.  A  lie  has  in  it,  to  them,  no  suggestion  of  sin.  We  have  to 
accept  them  on  their  profession  of  faith,  and  then  learn  from  their  lives 
whether  that  profession  was  true  or  false."  In  this  the  churches  of 
China  do  not  differ  so  much  from  the  churches  at  home.  Yet,  doubtless, 
Mr.  Partridge  feels  such  a  weight  as  that  under  which  another  mission- 
ary in  another  country  had  suffered,  who,  on  landing  once  more  in 
America,  declared  that  he  knew  now  what  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist 

meant :  "  Lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness."  We  find  in  the 

"  Magazine  "  the  following,  which,  though  not  relating  to  Baptist  mis- 
sions, we  include  here  lest  we  should  lose  it :  "  Fourteen  years  ago,  Dr. 
McKay,  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Canada,  first  went  to 
Formosa.  Describing  the  condition  of  the  country  there,  Dr.  McKay 
says,  '  Idolatry  was  rampant.  The  people  were  bitter  toward  foreigners. 
There  were  no  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  preachers.'  The  same  mis- 
sionary recently  celebrated  his  fourteenth  anniversary  of  work  in  that 
island,  and  1,273  converts  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
Tamsui  to  express  in  a  public  manner  their  gratitude  for  his  self-denying 
labors  among  them.  Since  this  meeting  Dr.  McKay  made  a  tour  along 
the  east  coast,  during  which,  though  only  absent  ten  days,  he  baptized 
over  twelve  hundred  persons."  These  last  converts,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  mostly  from  among  the  diminishing  aboriginal  race,  a  modification  of 
the  Malay  race,  which  occupies  the  eastern  hills  and  shores  of  Formosa. 
The  great  western  plain  of  the  island  is  filled  up  with  Chinese. 

Missions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  —  At  the  last  year's 
anniversary  of  this  Society,  the  Rev.  W.  Swanson,  an  English  Presby- 
terian missionary  in  China,  made  an  address,  reported  in  the  "  Chronicle," 
in  which  he  says  :  "  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  consciousness  of 
Christian  men  when  I  say  here  that  with  a  great  irrepressible  force  like 
China,  gathering  that  force  and  increasing  it  every  day,  the  great  pressing 
question  for  the  Christian  church  is  what  to  do  with  China.  That  is  the 
fact.  You  cannot  wipe  the  Chinaman  out,  and  if  you  don't  do  something 
to  Christianize  him  —  I  am  not  talking  without  common  sense  —  he  may 
do  something  to  heathenize  you."  Mr.  Swanson  remarks  that  the  philos- 
ophy which  in  the  West  there  is  now  an  affectation  of  putting  behind 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism  is  one  which  would  greatly  astonish  all  who 
have  any  conception  of  their  practical  working.  He  declares  that  the 
difference  between  them  and  Christianity  is  not  one  of  degree,  it  is  one 
of  kind.  They  are  heathenism.  "  I  say  this,  with  all  due  reserve  and 
caution,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  heathenism  of  our  great  cities,  that  that 
heathenism  is  something  that  you  cannot  conceive  of :  it  is  so  vile  and 
foul  that  it  goes  down  with  its  fetidity  to  the  roots  of  aU  that  is  beautiful 
and  fair  in  individual,  in  family,  in  social  and  national  life,  and  destroys 
that  beauty  altogether.  It  takes  woman  and  makes  her  a  piece  of  goods, 
a  chattel  to  be  bought  and  sold.  In  dealing  with  a  great  aggressive  force 
like  China,  that  is  bound  to  be  a  potential  force  in  the  future  history  of 
the  world,  Christian  men  and  women  and  Christian  churches  must  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  glorious  birthright  of  God,  as  put  into  their  hands  when 
He  tells  them  to  go  out  there  with  the  only  cure  for  heathenism  the  world 
has  ever  known.  .  .  .  When  I  went  to  China,  China  was  hardly  touched." 
Mr.  Swanson  is  of  course  speaking  from  the  exclusively  Protestant  point 
of  view,  to  which  the  several  hundred  thousand  Roman  Catholic  Christians 
of  China  are  as  if  they  were  not.    "  There  were  then  five  small  churches 
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at  the  open  ports,  and  two  or  three  flickering  lights  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  ports  — but  what  do  we  find  to-day  ?  From  the  city  of  Canton, 
right  on  through  that  magnificent  province,  through  my  own  province, 
and  away  through  the  next,  right  on  to  Shanghai,  I  can  sleep  every 
night,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  nights,  at  a  town  or  village  where 
I  would  find  a  Christian  church,  not  having  traveled  a  single  day  more 

than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles."  The  Rev.  J.  Macgowan,  of 

Amoy,  in  the  "  Chronicle  "  for  July,  1886,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  county  of  Hui-an,  or  "Gracious  Peace,"  a  hilly,  poverty- 
stricken  region,  with  a  thin  soil,  producing  little  except  potatoes.  Here 
the  Society  has  several  churches.  "  It  was  very  pleasant,  after  traveling 
amid  such  crowds  of  heathen,  to  be  at  last  among  men  who,  though 
Chinese,  received  us  with  the  warmest  welcome,  and  with  whom  the 
difference  of  race  was  forgotten  in  the  deeper  bond  of  Christian  love. 
Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  Christians  began  to 
gather  for  the  services  of  the  day.  Most  of  them  had  to  come  two  or 
three  miles,  and  a  few  six  or  seven.  I  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  men 
carried  long,  narrow-shaped  bags,  which  they  slung  across  their  shoulders. 
In  one  end  of  the  bag  was  put  their  hymn-book,  and  in  the  other  the 
potatoes  that  were  to  serve  for  their  dinners.  The  women  came  with 
their  children  strapped  on  to  their  backs,  thinking  nothing  of  the  long 
walk  they  had  taken.  Some  of  them  were  barefooted,  whilst  others,  a 
little  better  off,  had  simply  shoes  on.  Their  clothes  were  very  plain  and 
made  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  calico,  dyed  blue.  If  their  dresses,  how- 
ever, were  more  than  ordinarily  plain,  they  seemed  to  have  determined 
that  they  would  make  up  for  it  by  an  extra  display  in  the  gorgeousness 
of  their  head-dresses.  Their  heads  seemed  to  be  ablaze  with  colors.  A 
wreath  of  bright-colored  flowers  encircled  the  head  from  ear  to  ear. 
The  hair,  which  was  done  up  behind  in  the  shape  of  the  handle  of  a 
teapot,  was  stuck  full  with  long  silver  pins,  from  the  ends  of  which 
dangled  red  tassels.  It  was  a  most  interesting  sight  to  watch  these 
women  unstrapping  their  children  from  their  backs.  Such  bright  faces 
as  most  of  them  had  !  and  then  what  cheery  greetings  they  had  for 
one  another,  and  what  hurried  questions  they  put  about  home  and 
friends  !  It  was  beautiful  to  see  them,  too,  gather  around  some  stranger 
who  has  come  for  the  first  time  and  stands  shyly  apart,  as  though  afraid 
she  might  not  be  welcome  amongst  those  who  are  strangers  to  her. 
How  kindly  they  speak  to  her,  and  how  lovingly  they  try  to  make  her 
feel  at  home  !  As  they  move  in  and  out  amongst  each  other,  the  colors 
flash  out  brightly  in  striking  contrast  to  the  blue  dresses,  and  the  eye 
feels  quite  relieved  by  the  change  from  the  monotony  which  the  one  color 
gives.  ...  As  I  looked  at  the  worshipers,  all  hushed  now  and  waiting 
for  the  hymn  to  be  given  out,  I  thought  how  miserably  poor  these  people 
were.  Their  clothes  were  of  the  commonest  materials.  I  could  fancy 
some  Christian  from  some  home  church,  accustomed  to  the  elegant 
dresses  of  the  congregation  there,  coming  in,  and  standing  by  my  side, 
and  saying :  '  What  a  miserably-dressed  congregation  you  have  here !  ' 
I  could  say :  '  Yes,  you  must  remember  you  are  in  the  county  of 
"  Gracious  Peace."  '  It  is  a  poor  country.  Look  at  its  bare  hills  and 
thin  soil.  It  produces  potatoes  in  abundance,  but  it  also  produces  some 
very  sturdy  Christians,  too.  Look  around.  See  the  pastor  there? 
These  people  pay  him  a  very  liberal  salary.  They  look  after  tlieir  poor. 
They  subscribe  to  help  a  neighboring  church  if  it  is  in  difficulties. 
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When  the  cause  is  a  good  one,  these  poor-looking  people  give  with  won- 
derful liberality.  But  wait :  the  hymn  is  given  out.  How  heartily  they 
sing,  and  see,  the  majority  of  them  know  their  hymns  off  by  heart. 
How  their  faces  Hght  up!  You  forget  to  look  at  their  dresses.  All 
eyes  are  now  upon  the  preacher,  as  he  discusses  his  text.  A  sympathetic 
current  flows  from  people  to  preacher.  Whether  they  are  dressed  in 
silk  or  in  calico  is  a  matter  of  the  least  importance.  The  great  theme 
which  is  being  discussed  has  lifted  men's  thoughts  into  a  higher  region, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  external  things  are  all  lost  sight  of.  .  .  .  By  a 
little  after  three  the  large  congregation  was  on  its  way  home.  The 
happy  meeting  of  Christian  brethren  was  over.  Many  of  them  had  been 
comforted  by  the  consolation  they  had  received  as  they  told  of  their 
trials  and  temptations  to  sympathetic  listeners.  Many  of  them  came 
from  villages  where  there  was  not  another  Christian  but  themselves. 
The  whole  force  of  the  opinion  of  the  village  is  against  them.  It  is 
sweet,  indeed,  for  them  to  meet  so  many  on  Sunday  who  think  as  they 
do  and  who  can  cheer  them  with  rough  but  loving  words  of  sympathy." 

 Mr.  Macgowan,  in  another  district  of  Hui-an,  had  an  experience 

with  a  church  whom  he  well  denominates  "  A  Changed  People :  " 
"  When  we  reached  the  chapel  we  found  the  Christians  all  assembled 
and  waiting  for  us.  A  great  number  stood  around  the  door.  They 
met  us  with  smiling  faces,  and  escorted  us  into  the  chapel,  which  we 
found  well  filled.  There  must  have  been  at  least  120  present.  This 
station  has  had  a  strange  history.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  large  village 
of  about  4,000  people,  all  of  the  name  of  Keh.  For  many  years  it  had 
about  the  worst  reputation  of  all  our  churches.  Its  members  were  stingy 
and  cold-hearted.  Plan  after  plan  was  adopted  to  draw  forth  their  lib- 
erality and  to  incite  them  to  more  earnestness,  but  all  in  vain.  It  was 
like  drawing  blood  to  get  any  money  out  of  them.  Several  times  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  chapel  and  transfer  the  station  to  some  other  place ; 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  fortunately  it  was  not  sold. 
Last  year,  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  members  seemed  to  take  a  sudden 
turn.  Activity  at  once  reigned  throughout  the  church.  The  preacher's 
salary  was  subscribed  without  any  difficulty,  and  thirty  new  adherents 
were  added  to  the  church.  This  year  the  church  has  steadily  grown  in 
Christian  character.  Never  before  were  such  efforts  made  to  save  the 
heathen  around.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  place  with  such  a  crowd  of 
worshipers,  all  full  of  life  and  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church." 

 A  Buddhist  priest  expressed  to  Mr.  Macgowan  his  determination  to 

leave  the  monastery  of  which  he  was  prior,  and  in  which  he  had  lived  — 
a  kind  of  Buddhist  Samuel  —  since  he  was  three  years  old.  "  I  said  to 
him :  *  During  all  that  time,  have  you  ever  known  peace  of  soul  ?  '  The 
dreamy  look  instantly  vanished,  and  his  eyes  lighted  up  as  he  at  once 

replied,  with  a  vigor  that  startled  me  :  '  Never ! '  "  One  of  the  lesser 

delights  of  turning  over  missionary  accounts  is  in  the  many  glimpses  of 
Nature  which  they  incidentally  give.  Here  is  one  from  Mr.  Macgowan : 
"  Early  next  morning,  while  the  sun  was  shining  across  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys  were  still  deep  in  shade,  we  started  for  the 
next  station.  A  few  steps  from  the  chapel-door  is  a  magnificent  camphor- 
tree.  We  stood  and  looked  at  it  in  silent  admiration.  One  great  branch, 
large  enough  for  a  good-sized  tree,  stretched  away  across  the  road.  It 
is  full  of  leaves,  and  their  bright  green  surfaces  flash  and  glisten  in  the 
rays  which  come  over  the  hills  and  which  have  just  filled  the  tree  with 
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its  morning  glory.  It  is  more  than  300  years  old,  so  the  villagers  say. 
Mentally  I  pay  it  the  tribute  which  so  venerable  and  magnificent  a  prod- 
uct of  God's  hand  demands  from  us.  The  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  streams  from  the  hills  run  in  all  directions  through  the  fields,  and 
have  clothed  them  with  a  bright  green  that  contrasts  beautifully  with 
the  gray  hills  that  tower  up  on  both  sides.  Soon  we  came  to  the  '  Sunlit 
Pass,'  which,  true  to  its  name,  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light."  Prosaic 
as  the  Chinese  may  be,  they  are  often  exceedingly  and  sentimentally 

graceful  in  the  fancies  underlying  the  names  they  give.  Around 

Amoy,  as  around  the  other  ports,  Christianity  is  naturally  becoming 
pretty  well  understood.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Macgowan  had  succeeded  in 
composing  a  somewhat  alarming  street-quarrel,  a  bystander  remarked : 
"  The  foreigner  seems  to  be  a  man  of  peace."  "  Of  course,"  rejoined 
another,  "  what  should  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  be  but  a  man  of  peace  ?  " 
To  another,  who  seemed  surprised  that  the  stranger  spoke  Chinese  so 
well :  "  Well  I  "  said  a  neighbor,  "  he  speaks  it  as  fluently  as  a  running 
brook.    And  what  is  more,"  he  added,  crushingly,  "  he  knows  all  our 

rules  of  politeness."    The  first  man  was  extinguished.  The  various 

societies  are  wisely  not  neglecting  Peking.  The  Rev.  S.  E.  Meech 
writes :  "  I  am  happy  to  report  that,  as  far  as  I  see,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  progress.  Last  Sunday  our  Sunday-school  numbered  forty- 
nine,  and  at  the  usual  morning  service  this  number  had  increased  to 
sixty-four.  I  was  preaching  that  morning  at  the  East  and  found  a 
chapel  quite  full.  So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  hopefulness.  As  to  the  deeper  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  of 
course  I  cannot  write  from  information  yet ;  but  the  accounts  I  receive 
show  that  Christianity  is  not  only  widening  but  deepening  as  well." 

 Mr.  Macgowan's  visit  to  the  Hui-an  churches  seems  a  veritable 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  Coming  to  the  county  of  "  Gracious  Peace,"  he 
goes  through  "  Sunlit  Pass,"  tarries,  not  in  the  House  Beautiful,  but  in 
the  "  House  of  Keh,"  —  the  allegory,  as  in  Bunyan  himself,  slightly 
failing  at  points,  —  and  passes  on  to  the  town  of  "Valiant  Warrior," 
destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  raise  up  its  share  of  Chinese  Greathearts. 
Here,  he  says,  "  we  have  a  very  flourishing  church.  The  people  of  this 
place  consist  mainly  of  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  chapel  is  situated 
close  to  the  beach.  From  the  door  could  be  seen  the  blue  water  spar- 
kling in  the  sun's  rays.  .  .  .  The  song  of  the  sailors  as  they  hoisted 
their  sails  could  be  heard  distinctly  from  the  chapel.  It  was  a  busy, 
cheery  scene ;  and  the  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  many  islands  that  dotted 
it  was  a  pleasant  one,  after  the  gray,  bare  country  through  which  we  had 
passed.  The  church  at  this  place  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  warm- 
hearted in  the  whole  county.  The  majority  pf  the  members  are  fisher- 
men. They  are  a  bluff,  open-hearted  set  of  men,  and  they  have  a  frank- 
ness about  them  that  is  quite  taking.  What  subtle  influence  there  is 
about  the  sea  that  gives  a  freshness  and  manliness  to  those  connected 
with  it  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  universal  one.  I  noticed,  too, 
that  the  sailor  out  here  is  just  as  fond  of  jewellery  as  those  at  home. 
They  seemed  to  delight  to  have  their  fingers  covered  with  silver  rings. 
I  was  struck  with  one  young  sailor,  who  had  several  on  one  hand.  As  I 
did  not  recognize  him,  I  asked  a  person  close  by  who  he  was.  He  said  : 
'  Oh,  this  man  a  few  months  ago  began  to  worship  God,  but,  after  a  short 
time,  he  gave  up.  For  this,  God  sorely  afflicted  him  with  illness,  and  so 
he  has  returned,  and  he  will  not  dare  to  abandon  Him  again.'  "  The 
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chapel  being  crowded,  and  very  warm,  "  I  remarked  to  one  of  the  j 
Christians  that  if  it  was  so  hot  now  in  December,  it  must  be  simply  stifling  I 
in  the  summer.    *  Quite  true,'  he  replied,  '  we  have  then  to  strip  to  the 
waist  to  be  able  to  stay  in  it.'    Just  imagine  a  congregation  of  rough,  j 
strong-voiced  sailors,  stripped  to  the  waist,  joining  in  hearty  service  to  \ 
God!  .  .  .  We  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  seven  persons."     Mr.  ■ 
Macgowan's  description  reminds  us  of  Dean  Stanley's  picture  of  a  prim-  | 
itive  Christian  church  in  the  country,  the  bishop  too  poor  to  share  his  j 
small  income  with  presbyters,  but  served  by  sturdy  deacons,  their  brawny  - 
arms  stripped  to  the  elbow.    Mr.  Macgowan  goes  on  to  say  :  "  My  stay  ( 
amongst  these  Christians  was  most  delightful,  they  were  so  warm-hearted 
and  in  earnest.    It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  shy  and  modest  the  young 
sailors  were,  and  yet  so  frank  when  addressed.    There  was  a  breezy 
heartiness  about  the  older  men  that  made  me  continually  inclined  to 
shake  hands  with  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Chinese  don't  indulge  in 
this  Western  habit.    One  man  I  was  particularly  drawn  to.    He  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  sailor.    Although  he  had  battled  with  many  a 
breeze,  he  was  still  a  hale  and  hearty  man.    He  would  have  made  a 
splendid  boatswain  as  far  as  voice  and  physique  were  concerned.    Christ  j 
was  to  him  a  real  living  personage.    His  face  absolutely  beamed  with 
pleasure  as  we  spoke  about  Him,  and  of  how  he  had  been  led  to  believe. 
As  he  could  not  read,  he  carried  about  constantly  with  him  a  book  enti- 
tled '  Heart  Pictures.'    He  had  it  tied  by  a  string  to  a  button  on  his 
coat,  so  that  he  could  refer  to  it  whenever  he  liked.    The  pictures  repre-  | 
sented  the  state  of  the  heart  when  unconverted,  and  when  changed  by  | 
the  Spirit  of  God.    At  first  it  is  shown  filled  with  the  images  of  devils  1 
and  evil  beasts.    As  the  Holy  Spirit  works  on  it,  these  gradually  disap-  \ 
pear,  till,  in  the  last  picture,  only  Christ  is  seen  reigning  over  it.    He  ) 
had  been  with  me  but  a  few  minutes  when  he  took  out  his  well-thumbed 
book  from  his  bosom,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  with  his  great,  rough 
hand,  he  pointed  to  the  first  picture,  and  said  to  me :  '  That  is  an  exact  | 
image  of  what  I  was  before  Christ  found  me,'  and  he  then  stood  for  \ 
some  time  gazing  on  it  with  a  solemn  look,  as  though  recalling  the  past.  ; 
Soon  a  smile  came  back  to  his  face,  and,  hastily  turning  over  the  leaves  ^ 
till  he  came  to  the  last  one,  he  pointed  to  it  with  great  glee,  and  ex-  i 
claimed:  '  But  that  is  what  my  heart  is  like  now.    This  book,'  he  con-  ' 
tinned,  '  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  my  discussion  with  the  heathen.  ; 
You  know  I  cannot  read,  and  so  I  should  be  at  a  loss  -^hen  I  meet  those 
that  can.    With  this  book,  however,  I  am  a  match  for  the  very  best  of  ] 
them.    If  a  man  disputes  the  truth  of  what  I  say  I  simply  whip  out  this  j 
book,  and,  showing  the  first  picture,  say :  Just  look  at  that.    It  is  an  I 
exact  representation  of  your  heart.    He  can  say  nothing  in  reply,  for  he  j 
knows  it  is  the  truth.    I  then  show  him  how  he  may  have  it  changed,  as  i 
mine  has  been.' " 

We  have  quoted  very  largely  from  Mr.  Macgowan,  for  we  do  not 
know  that  we  have  ever  been  led  quite  so  thoroughly  into  the  very  centre 
of  that  hearty  human  life  which  we  here  find  to  underlie  all  physical  and 
social  differences.  Renan  declares  that  if  there  were  people  in  the  moon 
they  could  hardly  differ  from  us  more  than  the  Chinese.  And  certainly 
the  alienation  does  seem  very  profound.  But  Mr.  Macgowan  shows  us 
a  humanity  that  is  profounder  still.  That  evangelical  minister,  there-  : 
fore,  who,  having  lately  reproached  our  colleges  with  teaching  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  also  reproaches  us  generally  with  believing  that  there  is  _ 
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any  such  thing  as  Humanity,  would  have  done  well  to  ponder  some  such  | 

pictures  before  committing  himself.    Whether  such  an  orthodoxy,  deny-  1 

ing  the  reality  of  Mankind,  would  resent  the  extension  of  Christianity  j 
beyond  the  Aryo-Semitic  race,  or,  like  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  would 

take  the  other  alternative,  and  institute  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  ; 

poUywogs  and  evangelizing  of  the  mosquitoes,  is  uncertain.    It  would  \ 

probably  develop  into  two  opposing  schools.    Meanwhile  the  common  j 

ground  on  which  all  Christian  missions  rest  is  the  belief  that  "  God  hath  ^ 

made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  all  the  face  of  the  ] 
earth."    And  in  this  faith  Mr.  Macgowan's  portraiture  of  the  inland 
women  and  the  hearty  sailor-men  of  the  county  of  "  Gracious  Peace  " 
will  abundantly  strengthen  us. 

An  eminent  writer  declares  that  Christian  missions  have  been  essayed  ; 

in  China  by  Nestorianism,  by  Catholicism,  and  by  Protestantism,  and  • 
that  all  three  have  failed.    It  is  somewhat  early  to  speak  of  the  last. 

But  he  declares  that  the  very  conception  of  a  revelation  of  God  through  i 

the  mediation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  unintelligible  to  the  Chinese  mind.  ; 

Hardly  so  much  so  as  the  revelation  of  Nothingness  through  the  Aryan  ) 
Siddartha,  which  nevertheless  has  had  an  extraordinary  and  secular 

effect  upon  the  Chinese  mind.    However,  it  may  well  be  that  the  com-  j 

plicated  formulas  of  Grseco-Persian,  Grseco-Roman,  and  Grseco-Teutonic  ] 

theology  will  all  fail  of  pervasively  inspiring  the  Chinese  genius.    What  1 

then  have  we  left  ?    We  have  the  Son  of  Man,  to  speak  "  heart  to  j 

heart,"  as  this  old  Chinese  sailor  has  found.    Here  are  just  such  germs  i 

as  those  whose  vitality  at  last  pushed  through  Greek  philosophy  and  ! 

Roman  jurisprudence,  largely  absorbing  of  both.    Confucianism  is  a  far  \ 

heavier  weight  than  either.    But,  as  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Johnson  has  j 

shown  in  his  noteworthy  articles  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  its  asphjrxia-  j 

ting  secularism  has  been  super-imposed  upon  a  people  originally  idealists,  ^ 

and  capable,  with  their  wealth  of  heart,  even  though  accompanied  by  a  \ 

scantness  of  imagination,  of  becoming,  within  the  range  of  the  Mongolian  i 

nature,  idealists  again.    The  gospel  of  Matthew,  as  some  one  of  late  has  j 

wittily  said,  is  not  the  gospel  of  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  not  sestheticism,  '\ 
though  it  blends  easily  with  it.    It  is  abundantly  capable  of  sincere  and 

deep  realization  in  the  servant's  form  of  prose,  though  it  sets  the  milky  ; 

whiteness  of  this  interiorly  on  fire  with  the  splendors  of  eternity.    AU  { 

those  who  allow  Christ  as  the  son  of  Jewry,  or  the  son  of  Hellas,  and  : 

not  as  the  Son  of  Man,  thereby  avow  themselves  unbeUevers.  All  who  ] 
are  not,  doubt  not  to  say :  — 

"  Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns,  j 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth,  i 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy."  \ 

And  as  on  the  side  of  the,  soul,  so  on  the  side  of  the  body,  Christ  is 
showing  himself  among  the  heathen  as  the  Healer.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  ' 
Edge,  of  the  London  Society,  writes  :  "  Thursday,  the  3d  of  June,  1886,  \ 
was  a  red-letter  day  in  our  Hong-Kong  Mission,  for  on  that  day  the  \ 
foundation-stone  of  the  Alice  Memorial  Hospital  was  laid  by  the  Hon.  j 
W.  H.  Marsh,  Acting  Governor  of  the  Colony.  The  art  of  healing  is  i 
practically  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  The  boasted  civilization  that  Con-  ; 
fucius  inspired  deals  with  morality  and  etiquette,  but  has  not  yet  pro-  \ 
duced  a  man  who  could  puncture  an  abscess  or  remove  a  tumor.  The  ; 
despised  Westerns,  with  other  gifts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  ■ 
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brought  the  doctor,  and  even  Chinese  conceit  and  Chinese  prejudice  give 
way  before  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  surgeon." 
Mr.  Edge  mentions,  among  the  honored  names  of  those  who  have  added 
this  beneficence  of  Christ's  left  hand  to  the  beneficence  of  his  right,  Dr. 
Lockhart,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  Dr.  Hobson,  of  the  London  Society,  Dr. 
Kerr,  of  tlie  American  Presbyterians  ;  to  whom  various  missionary  physi- 
cians of  other  societies  are  to  be  added.  We  all  remember  the  far-reaching 
results  likely  to  accrue  through  the  services  rendered  by  Miss  Howard  to 

the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  Li.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  just  after 

writing  the  above  account,  Mr.  Edge  was  called  away,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  missionary  life.  The  "  Chron- 
icle "  for  November,  1886,  attests  a  resolute  ill-will  towards  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  the  viceregal  government  at  Canton.  At  the  same  time 
the  congregations  of  heathen  hearers  have  never  been  so  large  as  now. 

There  are  no  additions  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  G.  Owen,  of  Pekin, 

says,  that  after  an  undemonstrative  service  three  men  broke  out  into 
copious  weeping  over  their  sins  and  cries  for  mercy.  He  felt  greatly 
encouraged,  for,  as  he  says,  "  Chinamen  are  not  given  to  weeping  over 
their  sins." 

China  Inland  Mission.  —  From  Che-foo,  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  writes, 
under  date  of  October  7  :  "  Our  little  native  church  here  has  eleven  can- 
didates for  baptism.  .  .  .  Upwards  of  fifty  persons  have  been  baptized 

at  one  or  other  of  our  stations  within  the  last  three  months."  The 

church  at  Gan-king,  in  the  province  of  Gan-hwuy,  in  July,  1886,  had 

twenty-two  baptisms  ;  in  August,  fourteen  ;  in  September,  nine.  At 

Wunchau,  in  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang,  twenty-five  had  been  baptized 
between  May  and  October.  At  Fing-yang-fu,  in  Shanse,  in  April,  1886, 
Mr.  Wm.  Key  baptized  fifty-three  men  and  nineteen  women,  —  doubling 
the  numbers  of  the  church. 

Japan.  —  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  — The  Rev.  William 
Imbrie,  D.  D.,  of  Tokio,  writes,  Oct.  2,  1885,  of  the  province  of  Tosa,  in 
which  is  the  theological  school  (then  numbering  over  thirty  students)  : 
"  The  interest  in  Christianity  is  unprecedented,  and  they  have  already  a 
good  church  of  seventy  or  eighty  members.  One  of  our  Japanese  minis- 
ters has  now  gone  down  to  live  there,  and  everything  will  be  done  to 

push  things  while  the  tide  is  running."  Oct.  12,  Dr.  Imbrie  writes  : 

"From  every  quarter  the  most  encouraging  news  comes  in  from  the 
churches.  It  is  said  that  the  statistics  will  show  an  increase  of  60  or  70 
per  cent,  in  the  membership  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  contribu- 
tions will  run  up  to  about  five  thousand  dollars,  though  the  times  have 
been  very  hard.  It  is  expected  that  the  independent  churches  in  Sudai 
(three  of  them  are  self-supporting)  gathered  by  Oshikawa,  one  of  the  very 
best  men  in  all  Japan,  will  apply  to  Synod  to  be  formed  into  a  Presby- 
tery. This,  with  another  Presbytery,  probably  to  be  organized  in  the 
west,  will  make  five  Presbyteries  in  all.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  year 
past  has  been  quite  free  from  anything  like  friction  between  ourselves 
and  the  Japanese.    The  whole  drift  of  affairs  is  toward  putting  things 

more  and  more  into  their  hands."  Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  of  Tokio, 

writing  of  a  visit  to  Northern  Japan,  the  island  of  Yezo,  says :  "  Another 
pleasure  was  the  meeting  with  the  goodly  number  of  our  former  students, 
who  are  now  in  the  course  of  the  No-Ghako  or  Agricultural  College  in 
Sapporo.    These  number  eleven,  almost  one  half  the  entire  number  in 
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the  college  proper.  They  gave  us  a  warm  welcome,  and  we  had  many 
pleasant  hours  together.  All  are  Christians,  and  doing  well  in  school 
and  church  life.  The  young  Japanese  professors  in  this  institution  are 
mostly  Christians.  And  there  is  a  Christian  influence  at  work  here  in 
the  school  and  around  it.  A  new  church-building,  costing  $1,200,  was 
dedicated  while  we  were  in  the  town.  It  is  nearly  paid  for,  and  the 
payments  raised  mostly  by  the  people.  We  were  not  asked  for  a  contri- 
bution in  any  form.  .  .  .  We  have  little  to  do  with  Yezo,  or  the 
Hokaido,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Hokaido,  however,  will,  before  long,  become  a  very  important  portion  of 
Japan.  It  assumes  already  a  place  which  demands  recognition.  It  is 
not  very  fully  worked  by  any  mission.    I  baptized  in  Hakhodati  nine 

while  I  was  there,  and  sixteen  in  Sapporo  — twenty-five  in  all."  In 

"  The  Foreign  Missionary "  for  April,  1886,  Dr.  Imbrie  gives  a  view 
of  the  year's  work  in  Japan.  He  mentions  various  favorable  external 
conditions.  Specie  payment  has  been  resumed.  Politically,  "  the  old 
conservative  and  corrupt  element  has  been  laid  aside,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  responsible  directly 
to  the  Mikado.  The  leaders  in  the  new  movement  are  Counts  Ito  and 
Inoue,  men  of  caution,  but  men  of  advanced  ideas,  liberal  in  their  views 
and  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  change  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  token  of  greater  civil  and  religious  liberty."  Dr. 
Imbrie  then  speaks  of  the  Romaji  movement,  for  giving  up  the  Chinese 
ideographs  in  writing,  and  resorting  exclusively  to  the  Roman  alphabet. 
"  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  is  nothing  new ;  for  the  ease  with  which  Japanese 
can  be  written  in  our  alphabet,  and  the  immense  advantage  of  such  a 
system,  are  obvious.  The  remarkable  thing  is  the  sudden  and  powerful 
hold  which  the  idea  has  taken  upon  the  Japanese  mind.  Five  years  ago 
many  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  for  Dr.  Hepburn  to  issue  a  trans- 
literated edition  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Romaji  Kwai  now 
numbers  more  than  six  thousand  members,  has  all  the  influence  of  the 
Imperial  University  behind  it,  and  on  last  Saturday  was  addressed  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Government  College  of  Engineers  by  Count  Inoue  him- 
self. The  movement,  if  successful,  will  save  every  educated  Japanese 
seven  years  of  study,  will  break  down  a  wall  of  partition  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Japanese  mind,  and  cannot  but  serve  as  a  rapid 
means  for  the  introduction  of  a  Christian  literature  and  Christian  ideas. 
.  .  .  Finally,  the  year  1885  has  been  a  year  of  mark  for  Japan,  because 
of  a  constantly  growing  interest  in  Christianity  beyond  anything  yet 
exhibited.  Thoughtful  men  everywhere  throughout  the  empire  seem  to 
be  asking  themselves,  What  is  Christianity  ?  The  prayer  used  to  be  that 
God  would  open  Japan  for  the  entrance  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.  The  prayer  now  is  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  vigorous, 
organized  Japanese  Church,  with  a  ministry  of  men  full  of  wisdom  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — 'workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed.'  It  is  for 
this  that  the  emergency  calls.    And  we  are  thankful  that  the  Japanese 

Church,  to  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  belong,  is  all  that  it  is."  Dr. 

Imbrie  rejoices  in  the  probability  that  before  long  not  only  the  represen- 
tatives in  Japan  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  but  also  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians,  will  be  united  in  one  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Japan.    The  Japanese  language,  we  observe,  lends  itself  more 
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easily  than  our  own  to  the  exact  expression  of  Presbyterian  correlations. 
With  us  *'  Session,"  "  Presbytery  "  and  "  Synod  "  are  only  conventionally 
assigned  to  their  respective  objects :  but  the  Japanese  She  Kwai,  Little 
Assembly ;  Chu  Kwai,  Middle  Assembly  ;  and  Dai  Kwai,  Great  As- 
sembly, give  very  distinctly  the  rising  grades  of  the  classical  form  of 
church  polity.  If  it  stops  short  of  General  Assembly,  this,  in  the  view  of 
many  Presbyterians,  would  be  a  judiciously  prophylactic  self-limitation 

against  possible  unwieldiness.  Dr.  Imbrie's  extended  report  is  so  ex- 

asperatingly  full  of  important  matter  that  in  conclusion  we  make  a  dash 
at  a  venture,  and  bring  out  a  passage  which  combines  history,  geography, 
and  the  prophecy  implicit  in  the  history.  "  TosA.  Count  Itagaki  was 
the  leader  of  the  late  Liberal  party.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1884, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Tokio,  he  met  with  some  of  the  pastors  of  the  Itchi  Kiri- 
suto  Kyo  Kwai  [United  Church  of  Christ  —  Presbyterian].  Through 
conversation  with  them  he  became  interested  in  Christianity,  and  invited 
a  delegation  to  visit  Kochi,  the  capital  of  Tosa,  and  his  own  home.  He 
promised  also  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  further  their  endeavors.  .  .  . 
Tosa  has  occupied,  in  Japanese  history,  the  place  occupied  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  by  such  States  as  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
With  Satsuma  and  Chashui  it  composed  the  three  Daimiates  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogun  (Tycoon)  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Mikado.  Tosa  always  was,  and  is  now,  the  home  of 
manly  sports.  There  is  seen  in  perfection  the  game  of  dakin  (a  species 
of  polo).  Archery  is  there  practised,  not  only  on  foot,  but  also  by 
horsemen  at  full  gallop.  Nowhere  else,  even  in  Japan,  has  the  sword 
been  held  in  greater  honor.  A  sword  drawn  could  never  be  sheathed 
unstained.  And  in  Tosa  the  very  farmers  were  swordsmen.  '  There 
also  etiquette  and  ceremony  reigned,  and  with  the  cha-no-yu  (a  form  of 
tea-drinking)  went  a  love  for  porcelain  and  lacquer  and  painting.  Before 
the  Restoration,  Tosa  was  noted  for  its  conservatism  and  hatred  of  for- 
eigners ;  but  of  recent  years  it  has  become  a  centre  of  liberal  ideas.  The 
old  Tosa  remains,  but  the  spirit  of  Tosa  has  changed.  Kochi,  the  cap- 
ital, a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  in  or  about  the  latitude  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  It  stands  in  one  of  the  few  plains  of  the  province,  at 
the  head  of  a  land-locked  bay,  in  picturesqueness  not  to  be  surpassed  — 
even  in  Japan.  A  clear,  swift  river  runs  by  the  city.  In  every  direction 
the  plain  is  hemmed  in  by  the  coast  hills  that  rise  into  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Beautiful  for  situation  is  Kochi."  The  result  of 
the  year's  work  had  been,  through  various  forms  of  discussion,  much 
enlightenment  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  formation,  as  already  noted, 
of  a  church  of  seventy-four  members. 

Charles  C,  Starbuck. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  STOECKER  SERMON  DISTRIBUTION. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  population,  particularly  in  cities,  who 
cannot  regularly  attend  church.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Europe, 
where  there  is  too  little  of  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  and  of  the 
rest  from  ordinary  labor  on  that  day,  which  are  among  the  distinguishing 
blessings  inherited  in  New  England  from  the  grand  old  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
An  effort  to  reach  non-churchgoers,  and  to  provide  them  with  some 
special  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath,  has  been  lately  made  in 
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Germany  by  Court  Preacher  Stocker,  and  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
Five  years  ago  the  work  was  initiated  by  him  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale.  He  began  to  publish  every  week,  at  the  bookstore  of  the  Berlin 
City  Missionary  Society,  a  little  tract  consisting  of  a  sermon  and  the 
accessory  parts  of  a  church's  service,  viz.,  passages  of  Scripture,  prayer, 
and  hymn.  The  tracts  are  in  a  cheap  form,  —  simply  eight  printed 
pages  without  covers,  —  and  are  sold  to  whomever  will  distribute  them  at 
the  rate  of  four  copies  for  a  cent.  The  sermons  were  for  the  first  two 
years  selected,  then  for  three  years  written  by  Stocker  himself,  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  they  are  to  be  taken  largely  from  the  sermons  of 
Hofacker. 

Stacker's  account  of  the  need  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  as 
follows :  "  It  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  duty 
of  the  present  time  to  bring  the  gospel  again  to  the  masses,  to  fill  the 
life  of  the  people  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  There  are 
thousands  and  millions  in  our  day  who  no  longer  hear  of  Christ.  Some 
cannot  do  so ;  their  work  or  their  office  keeps  them  busy  working-days 
and  Sundays,  year  in  and  year  out ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  calling, 
and  have  no  freedom  for  their  souls.  Or  they  can  only  very  seldom 
attend  church ;  •  .  .  but  in  the  interim  they  have  become  weaned  from 
God's  Word  and  have  lost  the  fondness  for  hearing  it.  This  is  the  terri- 
ble feature  of  this  busy  age  of  ours,  that  in  the  onward  rush  of  trade, 
business,  and  commerce,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  need  of  undying 
souls  are  so  often  forgotten.  The  whiz  of  factory-wheels  and  the  roar 
of  the  railway-train  drown  the  cry  of  conscience  and  the  yearning  of  the 
soul  after  God.  .  .  .  Other  persons  can  hear,  but  are  no  longer  willing 
to  do  so.  The  false  culture  of  our  age,  the  enormous  development  of 
human  power,  the  gigantic  growth  of  trade,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  a 
Godless  press,  have  withered  up  their  hearts.  For  decades,  it  may  be, 
they  have  not  listened  to  the  Word  of  God.  .  .  .  After  so  long  stay  in  the 
wilderness,  they  no  longer  desire  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  ...  In 
this  indescribable  dearth,  the  work  of  sermon-distribution  seeks  to  render 
help.  It  is  the  mobilization  of  voluntary  forces,  in  order  to  offer  to  the 
churchless  and  Sabbathless,  to  the  scorners  and  the  scorned,  to  the  for- 
gotten and  the  abandoned,  the  Word  of  God.  And  God  has  crowned 
the  work  with  grace  and  blessing.  It  began  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
now  it  is  a  great  tree."  In  December,  1881,  "  in  the  vestry  of  the  Dom- 
parsonage  in  Berlin,  some  twenty  friends,  male  and  female,  gathered 
together  ;  six  hundred  sermons  had  been  ordered,  and  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  next  morning  [Sunday]  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  With 
fervent  prayer  the  cause  was  commended  to  God ;  nevertheless  some 
were  full  of  fear  and  apprehension  as  to  how  it  would  turn  out.  Glad 
and  grateful  all  came  back  on  the  next  Saturday,  and  others  with  them. 
Almost  without  exception  the  sermons  had  been  received  readily,  by 
many  with  thanks  and  joy.  For  months  the  distributors  came  together 
every  Saturday  evening  and  prayerfully  and  gratefully  recounted  to  one 
another  the  growth  of  the  work.  There  ceased  to  be  any  embarrassment 
about  the  distribution  ;  every  Sunday  morning  was  hailed  with  joy. 
The  work  rapidly  became  popular;  no  one  said  anything  against  it; 
soon  there  were  thousands  who  were  heartily  longing  for  the  Word  of 
God." 

Thus  the  work  was  begun ;  but  it  soon  grew  to  such  dimensions  that 
the  weekly  meetings  and  reports  of  the  distributors  were  discontinued. 
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It  spread  beyond  Berlin,  beyond  Prussia,  beyond  Germany,  into  foreign 
lands  among  the  Germans  scattered  abroad.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
over  two  thousand  persons  are  engaged  in  the  distribution,  and  117,000 
sermons  are  issued  every  week.  Of  these,  15,460  are  distributed  in 
Berlin  itself  ;  i.  e.,  some  6,800  by  the  city  missionaries  and  the  remainder 
by  persons  of  all  classes  and  callings.  Of  the  remaining  101,540,  nearly 
70,000  are  distributed  in  Prussia ;  upwards  of  21,000  in  the  other  states 
of  Germany ;  and  over  8,000  among  the  German-speaking  population  of 
foreign  lands.  In  all  there  are  now  distributed  weekly  some  33,000 
copies  more  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

The  recipients  of  the  sermons  are  largely  persons  whose  labor  or  other 
circumstances  must  detain  them  from  church  ;  such  as  policemen,  railway 
men,  boatmen,  horse-car  men,  hackmen,  post-office  employees,  patients 
in  hospitals,  the  sick  among  the  poor,  nurses,  servant-girls,  waiters, 
street-sweepers,  etc.  But  as  the  work  spreads  and  the  demand  for  the 
sermons  increases,  a  wider  and  wider  circle  of  readers  is  embraced  by  it. 
Some  owners  of  factories  give  a  sermon  to  each  of  their  workmen  with 
his  wages  on  Saturday  evenings.  The  publisher  of  a  Pomeranian  news- 
paper sends  one  every  week  to  the  700  subscribers  for  the  paper.  A 
pastor  sends  one  to  every  sick  person  in  his  parish.  And  thus  the  work 
is  extended. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  it  is  easy  to  multiply  sermons  and 
to  find  distributors  for  them  ;  to  give  away  tracts  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way 
of  being  benevolent.  There  has  recently  sprung  up  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  a  prejudice  against  tract-distribution,  and  the  rather 
apocryphal  story  of  the  wooden-legged  soldier,  —  or,  in  its  second  form, 
of  the  bed-ridden  woman,  —  who  was  given  a  tract  against  dancing,  often 
figures  largely  in  the  attempt  to  show  the  inutility  of  this  way  of  doing 
good.  It  may  therefore  be  asked,  Do  the  German  people  care  to  receive 
these  tracts  ?  Are  they  really  read  ?  And  what  fruit  do  they  pro- 
duce ?  In  answer  to  these  questions,  a  volume  could  easily  be  filled 
with  incidents  which  would  in  the  mind  of  the  most  skeptical  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  extensive  usefulness  of  the  work.  Only  one  or  two  exam- 
ples out  of  hundreds  can  be  mentioned  here. 

The  appreciation  of  the  sermons  by  the  recipients  and  their  gratitude 
for  them  expressed  both  in  word  and  in  deed  is  often  really  touching. 
A  flower-seller,  on  receiving  a  sermon  for  the  third  time,  selected  his 
finest  bouquet  and  presented  it  to  the  distributor.  A  servant-girl,  when 
she  had  been  furnished  with  sermons  for  several  successive  Sundays,  gave 
a  mark  (25  cents)  to  the  City  Missions.  A  poor  woman  who  sold 
wood  expressed  her  gratitude  by  bringing  a  large  basketful  of  wood  to 
the  lady  who  had  given  her  sermons  ;  and  as  the  latter  declined  the 
present,  the  two  went  together  to  a  very  poor  family  and  surprised  them 
with  the  gift.  From  a  little  factory  village,  where  eleven  hundred  ser- 
mons have  been  weekly  distributed,  comes  the  report  that  many  of  the 
factory-hands  have  given  small  contributions  for  the  cause.  A  laborer, 
who  was  repairing  the  street-pavement  in  the  same  village,  begged  the 
distributor  to  let  him  have  the  sermons  for  the  whole  past  year,  and 
offered  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  Unfortunately  the  distributor  could 
not  comply  with  his  wish,  not  having  the  sermons.  But  the  laborer  in- 
sisted on  giving  the  money,  saying  that  the  few  sermons  he  had  already 
received  had  been  worth  far  more  than  that  to  him.  Shortly  after 
the  work  was  undertaken  in  Berlin,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  giving 
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sermons  to  droschke-men  heard  some  one  calling  from  behind  her.  She 
turned  and  saw  a  policeman  running  after  her ;  he  came  up,  touched  his 
helmet,  and  begged  her  to  be  kind  enough  to  let  him  too  have  a  sermon. 
His  request  was  of  course  gladly  granted,  and  the  station  to  which  he 
belonged  being  near  by,  sermons  were  given  to  several  of  his  companions 
also.  After  this,  the  young  lady  distributed  them  at  this  station  every 
week.  Months  passed,  when  one  day  as  she  went  with  her  sermons  she 
was  surprised  with  an  olfering  of  five  marks  ($1.25)  which  these  police- 
men contributed  in  the  wish  to  help  on  the  cause.  And  now  for  three 
years  these  men  have  voluntarily  made  such  a  thank-offering  annually, 
every  time  increasing  its  amount,  till  the  last  sum  thus  given  by  them 
was  equal  to  about  two  dollars. 

This  last  incident  illustrates  also  the  eagerness  for  the  sermons  often 
manifested  by  the  recipients.  The  conductor  springs  from  the  horse-car 
to  obtain  one  ;  the  hackman  hurries  up  his  tired  horse  in  order  to  over- 
take the  distant  distributor  whom  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the 
street.  A  lady  in  a  lodging-house  had  several  times  given  sermons  to 
the  servant-girls  in  the  house,  they  very  seldom  having  time  allowed 
them  to  attend  church.  One  of  these  girls  soon  noticed  when  the  pack- 
age of  sermons  was  brought  to  the  door  (the  sermons  being  issued  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  and  sent  early  to  the  distributors),  and  as  the  lady 
did  not  distribute  them  at  once,  the  servant  went  to  her  room  and,  with 
an  apology  for  the  boldness,  asked  that  the  lady  would  give  her  another 
sermon.  This  occurred  several  times,  the  servant  being  too  fearful  of 
losing  the  treasure,  or  too  impatient,  to  wait  for  it.  As  this  very  girl 
gave  her  mistress  no  little  trouble  by  her  untruthfulness,  the  lady  was  a 
little  surprised  at  her  eagerness  for  religious  reading,  and  inquired  what 
use  she  made  of  the  sermons.  "  I 've  read  them  all  through,  ma'am," 
was  the  answer  ;  "  Bertha  (another  of  the  girls)  and  I  read  a  bit  every 
night  while  we  are  undressing  for  bed."  And  these  girls  generally 
worked  till  near  midnight,  often  later,  and  were  called  at  six  in  the 
morning.  The  girl  added  that  she  kept  all  the  sermons,  and  should 
carry  them  home  with  her ;  she  was  only  one  more  of  the  frequent  in- 
stances of  persons  of  sinful  habits  and  darkened  conscience  who  yet  are 
seeking  after  God  if  haply  they  may  find  him,  and  who  welcome  as  well 
as  need  religious  instruction.  It  was  proposed  by  a  lady  to  a  servant- 
girl  in  a  boarding-house  that  she  should  have  the  sermon  sent  to  her 
every  week  for  a  year ;  but  afterwards,  ac  some  difficulty  arose  about 
arranging  for  this,  the  lady  offered  to  have  sent  instead  a  religious 
newspaper,  containing  stories,  illustrations,  etc.  But  the  girl's  counte- 
nance fell,  and  on  being  asked  if  the  paper  would  not  please  her  as  well 
as  the  sermons  she  promptly  answered,  "  O  ma'am,  I 'd  so  much  rather 
have  the  sermons  ;  it  seems  like  going  to  God's  house  and  puts  me  in 
mind  of  home." 

It  has  often  been  found  that  the  droschke-men  and  others  much  pre- 
fer the  sermon  tracts  to  even  the  religious  newspapers.  And  the  taste 
for  reading  of  a  low  sort  has  sometimes  appeared  to  be  entirely  displaced. 
"  Your  trash  I  don't  want,"  a  droschke-man  was  heard  to  say  to  a  seller 
of  cheap  novels,  and  he  added,  holding  up  his  sermon,  "  I  have  some- 
thing better." 

With  regard  to  the  spiritual  good  done  by  the  sermons,  of  course  much 
must  remain  hidden  till  the  secrets  of  hearts  are  revealed.  But  many 
affecting  and  encouraging  instances  of  real  blessing  attending  the  reading 
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of  them  are  continually  coming  to  light.  One  distributor  reports  the 
case  of  a  man  forty-two  years  old,  the  father  of  five  children,  and  for 
fifteen  years  given  to  drunkenness.  Having  read  a  sermon  at  the  house 
of  a  neighbor  and  having  been  impressed  by  it,  he  came  to  the  distributor, 
saying,  "  I  am  cast  out  by  the  world  ;  I  have  no  rest.  Does  the  Saviour, 
then,  really  love  us  wretches  so  that  I  can  hope  for  grace  and  to  be- 
come a  new  man  ?  "  And  as  the  distributor  assured  him  that  it  is  the 
glory  of  Divine  grace  to  make  of  such  public  outcasts  new  creatures,  that 
all  the  world  may  see  that  the  Saviour  is  for  sinners  and  makes  of  the 
chief  of  them  children  of  God,  the  drunkard  shed  tears.  From  that 
time  on  he  has  been  an  altered  man,  to  the  wonder  of  his  neighbors  and 
the  joy  of  his  family.  To  an  intemperate  woman,  also,  the  sermons 
were  given  for  a  year,  and  she  then  abandoned  her  drink  and  has  now, 
for  six  months,  been  sober.  A  man  who  had  long  led  a  dissolute  life 
was  by  the  reading  of  a  single  sermon  induced  to  reform.  Numerous 
cases  of  similar  amendment  of  life  might  be  cited,  of  which  these  are 
only  samples. 

The  influence  of  the  sermons  in  bringing  persons  back  to  frequent  the 
churches  has  been  very  marked.  This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in 
scattered  country  villages,  among  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  in  other 
places  where  distance  from  church  and  bad  weather  make  it  easy  to 
form  the  habit  of  staying  away  from  public  worship.  The  reports  are 
full  of  cheering  testimony  on  this  point.  One  pastor  writes,  "  The  ser- 
mon-distribution ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  parish,  because  it 
works  so  beneficially."  In  cases  where  attendance  at  church  is  impos- 
sible, little  congregations  are  often  formed,  who  together,  in  a  spare  half- 
hour,  read  the  sermons  and  sing  the  hymns,  —  perhaps  in  a  railway- 
tunnel,  or  a  post-office,  or  police-bureau,  or  at  a  canal-lock,  —  and  stories 
come  back  of  rich  blessing  poured  out  upon  these  little  assemblies  of 
churchless  worshippers. 

Another  department  of  the  work  which  has  been  full  of  fruit  is  that 
among  the  sick.  Touching  accounts,  from  hospitals,  from  lazarettos, 
from  private  sick-chambers,  might  be  multiplied,  testifying  to  the  com- 
fort and  help  in  suffering,  and  the  light  amid  the  shadows  of  death,  which 
have  been  drawn  from  these  little  printed  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace. 

But  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature  and  scope 
of  this  great  Christian  movement  in  Germany.  It  is  this  work,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  character,  that  are  giving  force  and  activity,  among 
the  German  people,  to  a  current  of  religious  life  which  is  directly  counter 
to  the  present  backward  trend  in  the  German  universities  towards  ration- 
alism and  indifferentism. 

Cadmet. 

Berlin,  Prussia. 

CURRENT  GERMAN  THOUGHT. 
To  understand  the  present  state  of  German  theological  thought,  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  acquaint  one's  self  with  that  great  movement  which 
is  known  as  Ritschlianism.  It  is  the  prominent  element  in  German  the- 
ology to-day,  as  the  Tiibingen  criticism  was  forty  years  ago.  The  move- 
ment is,  however,  a  growing  thing,  and  as  such  presents  constantly  vary- 
ing phases  which  make  it  very  difficult  to  grasp ;  and,  because  of  the 
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misunderstanding  of  it  which  rules  so  widely  the  trend  of  the  German 
thought  of  to-day  is  misinterpreted  in  many  quarters.  Scholars  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  theological  discussion  as  centring  in 
the  Tubingen  criticism  are  prone  to  look  at  the  new  controversy  as  simply 
a  continuation  of  the  old,  and  therefore  we  hear  the  terms  liberal  and 
conservative  used  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case.  It  is  true  that  many  Ritschlianer  are  advanced  Biblical 
critics  and  often  reach  very  negative  results,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  of  them  are  comparatively  conservative  in  this  respect  (for  example, 
Ritschl  himself  accepts  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel), 
and  still  more  of  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  Biblical  criticism.  It  is 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  also,  that  many  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Ritschlianism  are  the  most  radical  and  negative  critics  of  Germany  (for 
example,  the  remaining  followers  of  Baur,  who  in  their  Hegelianism  are 
utterly  opposed  to  all  that  is  Ritschlianistic).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
a  division  upon  this  basis  is  out  of  place.  The  writer  has  read  in  Ameri- 
can papers  occasional  descriptions  of  the  new  school,  and  has  been  sur- 
prised to  see  in  many  cases  how  little  the  problem  is  really  understood,  and 
how  sorely  Ritschlianism  is  misinterpreted.  Even  in  Germany  misun- 
derstanding rules  in  many  quarters,  and  positions  which  are  exceptional 
and  characteristic  only  of  individual  Hitsclilianer  are  emphasized  by 
their  opponents  and  claimed  to  be  essential  elements  of  the  school.  It  is, 
for  instance,  a  common  habit  at  present  to  point  at  Professor  Bender,  of 
Bonn,  as  a  fair  type  of  Ritschlianism  and  as  an  example  of  that  to  which 
it  necessarily  leads.  There  is  as  much  justice  in  such  a  course  as  in 
holding  the  Reformation  directly  responsible  for  all  the  infidelity  to 
which  freedom  of  thought  has  given  rise.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing 
that  men  have  reached  positions  as  radical  as  Bender's  through  the  most 
orthodox  of  schools.  What  Ritschlianism  is  and  what  it  proposes  should 
be  sought  in  the  utterances  of  the  school  as  a  whole  and  in  its  own,  not 
in  those  of  its  opponents.  The  essence  of  the  movement  lies  far  deeper 
than  mere  Biblical  or  doctrinal  criticism,  and  we  cannot  sum  up  the  in- 
dictment by  saying  that  its  disciples  reject  this  or  that  New  Testament 
writing,  or  that  they  deny  the  validity  of  this  or  that  ecclesiastical  dogma ; 
nor  even  by  going  further,  and  saying  that  they  repudiate  all  meta- 
physics, or  that  they  oppose  all  mysticism  —  two  very  favorite  accusations, 
and  accusations  which  are  the  more  misleading  because  they  are  so  near 
the  truth.  The  opposition  to  metaphysics  (in  theology)  and  to  mysticism 
(in  the  sense  in  which  Ritschl  defines  it)  is  indeed  a  mark  of  Ritschlian- 
ism, but  even  here  we  do  not  find  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  We  have 
mentioned  a  few  things  which  Ritschlianism  is  not ;  to  exhibit  what  it 
really  is  would  require  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of  the  present  sketch 
allow.  We  may  suggest,  however,  that  its  essence  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  the  historical  element  in  Christianity.  Ritschl 
began  with  the  feeling  that  Christianity  had  come  to  be  altogether  too 
much  of  a  philosophical  system,  too  little  of  a  practical  religion  (a  feeling 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  followers),  and  he  advocated 
a  return  to  the  true  idea  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  its  Founder.  He 
emphasized  the  historical  over  against  the  metaphysical  Christ,  and 
claimed  that  the  great  mass  of  our  existing  theology  has  been  foisted 
upon  Christianity  by  human  and  unauthorized  speculation,  instead  of 
having  been  given  with  it  by  its  Founder.  Strong  emphasis  is  laid  by 
Ritschl  upon  the  great  historical  facts  of  our  religion,  and  it  is  maintained 
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that  in  these  it  exists,  and  not  in  man's  speculation  about  these  facts. 
Here,  of  course,  comes  in  the  repudiation  of  metaphysics  for  which 
Ritschlianism  is  so  bitterly  denounced,  and  as  Ritschl  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  Christian's  salvation  depends  upon  his  trust  in  the  historical 
Christ,  and  not  upon  his  more  or  less  close  communion  with  a  present 
Christ,  he  is  assailed  upon  all  sides  with  the  accusation  that  he  rejects 
mysticism  in  its  truest  and  highest  sense. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  nothing  so  very  novel  in  the  position  thus 
briefly  sketched,  but  it  gains  its  significance  in  great  part  from  its  setting. 
Over  against  the  Hegelianism  of  the  Tubingen  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  confessionalism  of  the  orthodox  school  on  the  other,  it  sets  a 
keen  and  severe  pragmatism  which  attacks  the  cherished  conceptions  of 
both,  and  therefore  the  two  must  make  common  cause  against  it.  Ritschl- 
ianism is  in  a  peculiar  sense  (a  sense  in  which  the  Tubingen  school  never 
was)  heterodoxy.  The  latter,  while  in  reality  disbelieving  the  whole 
structure  of  orthodox  dogmatics,  did  not  attack  its  form,  which  it  treated 
as  a  natural  and  necessary  development ;  the  former,  while  believing 
(certainly  a  great  deal  of)  the  substance  of  Christianity,  assails  uncom- 
promisingly its  existing  form,  branding  it  as  thoroughly  unhistorical. 

The  best  works  to  begin  upon  in  a  study  of  the  "  New  Theology  "  of 
Germany  (as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  called)  are  those  of  Ritschl  himself. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Entstehung 
des  Alt-Katholicismus,"  in  which  he  first  repudiated  the  positions  of  the 
Tubingen  school ;  his  "  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,"  of  which  the 
second  edition  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  first ;  and  his  "  Theologie  und 
Metaphysik."  His  "  Geschichte  des  Pietismus,"  of  which  the  third  and 
last  volume  appeared  in  the  autumn,  is  also  important  in  connection  with 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  mysticism,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  Pietism. 

Of  recent  works  perhaps  the  most  characteristically  Ritschlianistic,  and 
therefore  the  best  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  school,  are  two 
whose  appearance  has  led  me  to  give  this  brief  sketch  under  the  head  of 
Current  German  Theology.  They  are  "  Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  mit 
Gott  im  Anschluss  an  Luther,"  dargestellt  von  W.  Herrmann,  Professor  in 
Marburg.  (8vo,  pp.  iv.,  205.  Stuttgart :  Cotta.  Price  3.50  Mks.)  Herr- 
mann is  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  RitscliUaiier,  and  holds  many 
positions  which  perhaps  the  most  of  us  must  strongly  disapprove  ;  but  to 
say  of  him,  as  was  said  in  a  recent  number  of  a  prominent  American 
paper  ;  "  Among  them  are  such  men  as  Stade  of  Giessen,  Herrmann  of 
Marburg,  and  Bender  of  Bonn,  who  make  no  scruple  of  emptying  the 
Bible  and  Christianity  of  all  their  divine  and  supernatural  elements,"  is 
exceedingly  unjust.  A  perusal  of  his  recent  work  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  author  is  very  far  from  such  conduct,  though  he  does  attack  the 
mystical  conception  of  the  Christian  Verkehr  mit  Gott,  emphasizing  as  a 
true  Ritschlianer  the  element  of  trust  in  the  historical  Christ.  The  book 
contains  a  great  many  things  that  are  valuable  and  devout.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  should  be  read  the  article  by  Luthardt  in  his  "  Zeitschrift 
fur  kirchliche  Wissenschaft  und  kirchliches  Leben  "  (1886,  No.  XII.) 
which  criticises  the  book  severely  (Luthardt  is  the  leader  of  the  orthodox 
camp  of  the  Anti^ Ritschlianer),  in  many  points  justly  ;  but  the  book 
should  not  be  judged  from  this  article  alone.  The  second  work  re- 
ferred to  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ein  Wort  zur  Controverse  liber  die 
Mystik  in  der  Theologie,"  von  Max  Reischle,  Repetent  in  Tubingen 
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(8vo,  pp.  70.  Freiburg  i.  B.  :  Mohr.  Price  1.60  Mks.),  which  aims  con- 
cisely to  exhibit  and  to  defend  the  Ritschlianistic  position  in  regard  to 
mysticism,  and  succeeds  to  such  a  degree  that  one  can  gain  from  it  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  upon  this  phase  of  the 
subject.  From  the  side  of  the  Anti-Ritschlianer  two  excellent  articles 
appeared  in  the  "  Beweis  des  Glaubens  "  for  September  and  November, 
1886 ;  and  Lutliardt's  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  kircliliche  Wissenschaft  und 
kirchliches  Leben  "  has  contained  during  the  past  few  years  many  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion,  not  a  few  from  his  own  pen  (especially 
1881,  pp.  640  ff.).  Lipsius's  "  Philosophie  und  Religion,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1885,  is  important  for  the  standpoint,  upon  many  phases  of  the 
subject,  of  the  other  wing  (the  Hegelian)  of  the  Anti-Ritschlianer. 

The  recent  works  in  which  these  questions  are  directly  or  indirectly 
discussed  are  innumerable,  but  the  few  mentioned  will  serve  to  give  the 
reader  a  very  good  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  controversy  and  of  its  sig-. 
nificance  in  the  progress  of  theological  thought. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


James  Hannington,  D.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  First  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  A  History  of  his  Life  and  Work,  1847-1885.  By  E.  C. 
Dawson,  M.  A.  Oxon.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Edinburgh. 
"  Show  me  some  one  person  formed  according  to  the  principles  he  professes. 
Show  me  one  who  is  sick  and  happy  ;  in  danger  and  happy  ;  dying  and  happy  ; 
exiled  and  happy." — Epictetus.  Author's  edition.  First  American  from 
the  sixth  London  edition.  8vo,  pp.  xi.,  471.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  «&  Co.    1887.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  most  impelling  book,  because  it  treats  of  a  most  impelling 
man,  a  miles  Christie  in  the  truest  sense.  No  wonder  that  on  the  spot 
where  he  met  his  death  the  rekindled  fires  of  ancient  martyrdom  have 
been  entered  by  scores  of  converted  youth,  with  a  sublimity  of  cheerful- 
ness, which  shows  who  has  been  with  them  in  the  furnace  for  a  greater 
deliverance  and  a  more  fruitful  sign  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  children. 

Hannington  is  a  man  who  illustrates  the  remark  of  some  one,  that  the 
English  people  may  well  be  rebuked  as  too  encroaching,  but  that  they 
must  be  aggressive,  since  the  world  is  none  too  large  for  the  due  display  of 
their  teeming  energies.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  these  energies 
made  him  a  human  counterpart  of  Dr.  John  Brown's  canine  friend,  who 
was  daft  from  mere  fullness  of  spirits.  Such  a  boater,  yachter,  tramper, 
tease,  and  superlative  madcap  has  surely  never  been  seen  in  England 
since  Prince  Hal,  we  should  say,  were  we  not  in  some  doubt  as  to 
Prince  Hal's  boating  qualities.  Hannington's  frolics,  however,  were  un- 
smutched  as  well  as  unbounded.  And  though  his  full  conversion  gathered 
his  too  widely  squandered  energies  into  a  central  glow,  and  though  it 
brought  him  into  close  unity  with  the  distinctly  Evangelical  school  of  the 
church,  it  never  dampened  the  boyish  fun  that  was  in  him,  as  is  shown 
by  the  caricatures  and  laughable  labels  scattered  through  the  book,  from 
Devonshire  to  Equatorial  Africa,  and  by  his  hearty  sympathy  with  popu- 
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lar  sports  and  dances,  from  a  seemly  temperance  of  participation  in 
which  even  the  episcopal  "  apron  and  gaiters  "  did  not  restrain  him.  He 
was  as  wide  away  from  the  style  of  a  Beecher  as  pole  from  pole,  but  he 
would  have  been  the  delight  of  Charles  Kingsley's  heart,  if  not  as  an 
Evangelical,  yet  as  a  man,  a  naturalist,  a  clergyman,  and  a  believer. 
And  though  not  born  in  Devonshire,  yet  Charles  Kingsley  could  not  have 
loved  Devonshire  better.  Hannington,  an  essentially  castigated  soul, 
could  well  afford  to  account  all  of  humanity  which  is  not  evil  or  of  evil  as 
belonging  to  him.  Had  he  founded  an  order,  he  would  doubtless,  like  St. 
Philip  Neri,  have  made  it  "  a  school  of  Christian  mirth." 

The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  must  suffer  it  if  we  compare  him,  as  his 
biographer  has  modestly  done,  with  a  greater  name  than  the  Apostle  of 
Rome,  —  with  that  of  the  Apostle  of  India.  "  Of  Xavier,"  says  Mr. 
Dawson,  "  allowing  for  differences  of  creed  and  education,  he  often  re- 
minds one.  The  same  simple  single-mindedness,  the  same  fiery,  impetu- 
ous zeal,  the  same  scorn  of  personal  discomforts,  the  same  indifference  to 
luxury  and  contempt  of  danger,  the  same  childlike,  unreasoning  accept- 
ance of  the  truth  as  it  was  revealed  to  their  own  hearts,  and  the  same 
magnetic  power  of  communicating  their  faith  to  others,  characterized 
both  these  missionary  pioneers."  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  re- 
quital made  him  by  the  Jesuits  whom  he  met  in  Africa,  and  with  whom 
he  so  unsuspiciously  fraternized  ?  He  had  been  fasting  from  meat,  and 
from  pretty  much  everything  else,  for  three  months,  and  yet  they  did 
their  best  to  extinguish  him  before  his  time  by  overwhelming  him,  like 
very  Sabines,  with  their  superb  French  cookery.  We  hope  soon  to  see  a 
monograph  upon  this  latest  Jesuit  conspiracy.  Or  was  it  that  they  had 
an  intuition  of  his  profound  reverence,  lightsome  of  heart  as  he  was,  for 
the  solemn,  noble  austerity  of  Jansenism  ? 

His  explosions  of  anger  were  quite  as  thoroughgoing,  where  imposition 
was  attempted  upon  him,  as  his  explosions  of  mirth.  Deacons,  presbyters, 
teachers  found  their  guide,  burden-bearers  their  unflinching  master,  and 
wily  chiefs  their  undaunted  match.  He  was  no  man  "  to  stand  non- 
sense," solemn  or  profane.  He  came  to  Africa  to  do  the  work  of  a  man, 
and  not,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  sink  into  a  mere  "  confirming  machine." 
What  view  the  beetles,  as  he  called  every  sort  of  insect,  took  of  him,  we 
do  not  know,  but  from  the  Alpine  heights  to  the  slopes  of  Kilima-njaro, 
he  was  a  very  Nimrod  of  botany  and  entomology.  In  all  his  early 
yachting  rambles,  in  the  Baltic  or  on  the  Rhine,  and  during  his  boating 
time  at  Oxford,  he  never  forgot  natural  history,  though  it  was  by  a  hard 
enough  pull  that  he  took  his  degree. 

The  unspeakable  hardships  of  the  southern  route  to  Victoria  Nyanza 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  northern  one.  As  Mr.  Dawson  re- 
marks, every  link  of  the  argument  for  preferring  this  was  sound  but  one, 
and  that  was  one  whose  weakness  he  could  not  know.  He  could  not 
know  with  what  suspicious  dread  the  people  of  U-Ganda  regarded  every 
white  man  coming  from  the  north-east.  Had  he  known  it,  a  great  bishop 
would  have  continued  to  live,  and  a  great  martyr  would  have  been  lost, 
whose  blood  seems  to  have  been  in  very  deed  the  seed  of  the  spreading 
Church. 

The  accompanying  map  is  a  great  satisfaction,  and  on  it  the  delicious 
blue  of  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  the  smaller  Manyara  refreshes  the 
soul  and  the  eye,  both  of  which  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  journeyers 
in  the  wastes  that  have  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  lakes. 
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The  biographer  knew  Hannington  through  and  through,  from  of  old, 
and  gives  us  the  man  on  all  sides  as  he  was :  a  strange  compound,  welded 
into  a  grand  character.  "  Patience  and  impatience,  impetuous  haste  and 
dogged  tenacity  of  perseverance,  pride  and  humility,  love  of  applause 
and  disdain  of  it,  vanity  and  self-depreciation,  nervous  sensitiveness  and 
moral  courage,  self-assertive  willfulness  and  unselfish  tlioughtfulness  for 
others  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  —  all  these  paradoxical  elements  went  to 
make  up  this  man  who  was  a  continual  puzzle  to  those  who  knew  him 
only  superficially."  Such  divisive  contradictions  are  not  so  uncommon 
in  character.  "  But  all  these  elements  were  fused  together  by  his  deep 
earnestness  of  purpose,  till  they  formed,  as  it  were,  a  composite  metal, 
tough,  elastic,  and  enduring,  from  which,  as  from  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  message  of  his  life  might  be  discharged  with  unerring  precision  and 
irresistible  force." 

Even  so  the  bullet  which  discharged  his  life  has  set  it  free  for  greater 
things,  over  wider  ranges,  than  even  his  great-hearted  ambition  had 
embraced. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andover. 


Das  zweite  Sendschreiben  des  Apostel  Paulus  an  die  Korinthier. 
Erklart  von  Dr.  C.  F.  Georg  Heinrici.   Pp.  x.,  606.  BerUn  :  Hertz.  1887. 

The  aim  of  this  commentary  is  first  and  foremost  historical.  The 
author  says  :  "  Unter  dem  Eindrucke  der  Thatsache,  dass  die  beiden 
Korinthier  brief  e  in  der  kanonischen  Literatur  des  Neuen  Testamentes  den 
einzigen  sicheren  Grund  fiir  den  Versuch  eines  geschichtlichen  Wieder- 
aufbaus  der  Verbal tnisse  einer  apostolischen  Gemeinde  geben,  habe  ich 
ihre  Erklarung  unternommen."  A  student  of  the  apostolic  age  naturally 
looks,  in  a  commentary  upon  the  Corinthian  Epistles,  with  especial  inter- 
est at  the  historical  picture  which  the  author  attempts  to  draw.  Heinrici 
realizes  fully  the  importance  of  this  side  of  his  work ;  and  however  one 
may  differ  with  him  upon  individual  points,  one  cannot  but  admire  his 
candid  and  careful  way  of  dealing  with  the  sources  and  his  true  his- 
torical sense,  revealed  in  his  use  of  them. 

The  mistake  has  been  made  by  some  able  scholars  of  assuming  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  the  Corinthian  congregation,  and  thus  cutting  away 
our  best  source  for  a  reliable  picture  of  the  life  of  that  age.  Heinrici  does 
not  make  such  a  mistake.  He  takes  the  Corinthian  church,  as  he  has  every 
right  to  do,  as  a  representative  church,  and,  by  means  of  the  hints  given 
in  the  two  Epistles  addressed  to  it,  traces  a  historical  outline  which  has  a 
general,  not  simply  an  exceptional,  significance.  In  addition  to  their 
importance  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  an  apostolic  congrega- 
tion, the  author  considers  the  two  Epistles  "  die  entscheidende  Quelle  fiir 
die  Erkenntniss  des  Charakters  und  der  geistigen  Mittel  des  Apostels." 
The  exhibition  of  the  character  of  Paul  is  the  second  task  which  the  author 
undertakes.  The  remarks  which  he  makes  (page  553)  in  regard  to 
Paul's  character,  and  the  true  method  of  deducing  it  from  his  Epistles, 
are  admirable  and  worthy  of  especial  attention. 

The  existence  of  the  author's  commentary  upon  First  Corinthians 
(1880)  renders  a  discussion  of  many  general  questions  unnecessary  in 
the  present  volume,  and  for  his  position  upon  such  points  the  former 
should  be  consulted.    The  general  aim  and  method  are  the  same  in  both, 
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and  in  this,  as  in  the  earlier  volume,  the  author's  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language,  both  classical  and  Hellenistic,  is  conspicuous, 
and  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  strictest  laws  of  linguistic  interpretation  is 
highly  commendable.  The  author  has  anticipated  many  of  his  results  in 
his  commentary  upon  the  same  Epistle  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Meyer's 
series  ;  but  the  methods  pursued  in  the  two  volumes  are  so  different  as  to 
give  each  an  independent  value.  The  one  has  the  method  characteristic 
of  Meyer,  the  other  is  an  eminently  independent  and  constructive  work, 
—  a  glance  at  its  pages  is  sufficient  to  show  the  difference, —  and  the  writer 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  latter  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former, 
though  Meyer  has  its  peculiar  uses  which  make  it  still  indispensable. 
The  Introduction,  which  occupies  81  pages,  is  very  important  on  account 
of  the  historical  questions  it  discusses.  It  treats  :  I.  Die  Frobleme  ;  II. 
Die  Aussagen  des  zweiten  Korinthierbriefs  tiber  seine  geschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen  ;  III.  Die  Entwicklung  der  korinthischen  Gemeinde- 
verhaltnisse  nach  dem  ersten  Sendschreiben  ;  IV.  Zweck,  Inhalt  und 
Character  des  Briefes. 

To  one  who  does  not  already  know  from  the  author's  previous  com- 
mentaries his  general  positions,  his  divergence  from  the  majority  of 
modern  scholars  upon  many  important  historical  points  must  seem  re- 
markable, and  yet  one  cannot  but  confess  that  he  always  has  strong 
reasons  for  his  opinions,  and  expresses  tliose  reasons  in  a  very  effective 
if  not  always  absolutely  convincing  manner.  One  realizes  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  work,  that  the  beautiful  and  self-consistent  sketch  of 
Corinthian  history,  drawn  with  especial  clearness  by  Weizsacker  in  his 
Paulus  und  die  Gemeinde  in  Korinth  ("  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theo- 
logie,"  1876)  and  most  recently  in  his  "  Apostolische  Zeitalter  "  (1886), 
cannot  be  accepted  with  as  complete  confidence  as  the  reader  might  be 
tempted  to  think.  In  fact,  Heinrici's  careful  discussion  of  the  period 
between  the  two  Epistles  (Section  III.  of  the  Introduction),  in  which  he 
lays  especial  stress  upon  the  shortness  of  the  time  (spring  to  autumn  of 
the  year  57  or  58,  according  to  Heinrici,  though  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  a  longer  time  is  assumed  by  most  of  those  who  insert  a  number  of 
"  Zwischenfalle  ")  makes  it  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  chain 
of  intervening  events  can  be  accepted  as  possible.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  materials  at  command  do  not  warrant  us  in  giving 
a  decisive  answer.  The  theory  of  Weizsacker  and  others  (in  spite  of 
what  Heinrici  says  on  p.  50  f.)  certainly  offers  a  more  complete  and 
apparently  natural  account  of  the  historical  development,  while  that  of 
Heinrici,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  merit  of  requiring  fewer  hypothet- 
ical numbers,  and  of  being  freer  from  weighty  objections  which  exist 
against  the  former.  The  author  has  rendered  a  great  service,  both  in 
pointing  out  so  clearly  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
vailing critical  position,  and  at  the  same  time  in  presenting  as  clear  and 
consistent  a  picture  of  Corinthian  history  as  is  perhaps  possible  without 
the  use  of  hypothetical  "  Zwischenglieder." 

In  agreement  with  ancient  opinion,  but  in  opposition  to  the  majority 
of  modern  commentators,  the  author  finds  in  ii.  1,  xii.  14,  and  xiii.  1,  2, 
but  a  single  previous  visit  referred  to  —  namely,  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  church.  His  reasons  for  this  position  are  strong  ;  but 
the  present  writer  cannot  agree  with  him  in  so  reading  the  words  of 
xiii.  1. 

The  offender  of  2  Cor.  ii.  5  he  identifies  with  the  one  of  1  Cor.  v.  1  ff. 
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In  this  he  stands  with  the  majority  of  commentators,  though  Ewald,  Hil- 
genfeld,  Weizsiicker  and  other  modern  scholars  deny  the  identification, 
and  make  thereby  an  important  modification  in  the  history.  In  ii.  3,  4, 
9,  and  vii.  12,  he  denies,  again  in  opposition  to  many  modern  scholars,  a 
reference  to  a  lost  Epistle,  dispensing,  as  remarked  above,  with  the  popu- 
lar hypothetical  "  ZwischengHeder."  He  rejects  the  theory  that  the  per- 
sons combated  in  x.  7  are  identical  with  the  "  Christ-party  "  of  1  Cor.  i. 
12,  and  thus  cuts  away  one  of  the  favorite  positions  of  the  Tubingen 
school.  These  various  points  he  discusses  at  length  and  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  candor  which  commands  our  attention,  though  we  may  not 
agree  with  him  in  all  his  positions. 

The  commentary  proper  handles  the  Epistle  in  three  sections  :  — 
I.  Von  des  Paulas  Erlebnissen  und  Entschlussen.  Der  neue  Bund  und 
das  Apostelamt.  II.  Das  grosse  Liebeswerk  fiir  Jerusalem.  III.  Die 
entscheidende  Abrechnung  mit  den  Judaisten  und  die  letzten  Vorbereitun- 
gen  auf  des  Apostels  bevorstehenden  Besuch.  The  division  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  author's  volume  in  the  Meyer  series.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  particular  points  of  exegesis ;  but  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  author's  very  interesting  treatment  of  the  passage  v.  1-4, 
which  occupies  some  thirty-five  pages,  and  exhibits  the  peculiar  views  in 
regard  to  the  resurrection  which  prevail  in  the  critical  German  school  of 
the  present  day.  The  treatment  of  the  difficult  questions  of  chapter  xii.  is 
original  and  very  suggestive,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  of  the  author's  clearness  and  vigor  in  interpretation,  and  of  the 
use  which  he  constantly  makes  of  secular  history  and  literature  in  illus- 
tration of  the  text.  The  last  fifty  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to 
Results,  including :  I.  Zweck  und  Methode  des  Commentars.  II.  Das 
Christenthum  der  Korinthier  und  seine  geschichtlichen  Anknupfungs- 
punkte.  III.  Die  Grundsatze  des  christlichen  Lebens  nach  den  Korin- 
thierbriefen.  IV.  Darstellungsmittel  der  Briefe.  V.  Geschichtliche  Be- 
zielmngen  paulinischer  Begriffe  in  den  Briefen.  VI.  Das  Sprachgut  der 
Briefe.  Sections  III.  and  V.  contain  excellent  studies  in  Pauline  the- 
ology. The  author  employs  the  only  true  method  of  investigation  —  the 
inductive  —  over  against  the  thoroughly  unscientific  systematizing  method, 
which  is  employed  by  so  many  with  such  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
concluding  section,  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  Epistles,  seems  to  be 
very  complete. 

In  concluding  this  brief  review,  the  writer  desires  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  present  volume  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  interpreta- 
tation  of  Second  Corinthians,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  Paul  and  of  the 
apostolic  age  in  general.  The  student  of  that  age  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert. 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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ANDOVER  REVIEW: 

A  BELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  MONTHLY. 
Vol.  VIL  — JUNE,  1887.  — No.  XLII. 

ETHICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  ever-old  problem  of  the  relations  of  the.  Divine  and  the 
Human  is  still  with  us,  unchanged  in  its  abiding  freshness  and 
perennial  significance.  But  discussion  with  regard  to  it  is  con- 
tinually shifting  its  point  of  view  and  its  immediate  aim.  The 
discussions  which  filled  our  periodicals  only  four  or  five  years  ago 
already  seem  untimely  and  aside  from  the  point.  New  interests 
have  emerged,  new  problems  have  thrust  themselves  upon  us.  A 
new  face  has  been  put  upon  the  matter.  The  question  is  one  of 
such  infinite  variety  and  magnitude  that  we  see  now  one  of  its 
facets,  now  another,  and  the  centre  of  discussion  is  ever  changing. 
Certain  of  its  wider  features  endure  for  a  longer  time.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  seventeenth  century  was  waged  concerning  the  relations 
of  spirit  and  matter ;  the  rallying  ground  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  relation  of  God  and  Nature  ;  the  battle-field  of  to-day  is 
the  human  soul.  Spiritualism  or  Materialism,  Deism  or  Theism, 
an  anthropology  which  sees  in  man  a  Divine  image  and  superscrip- 
tion, or  one  which  finds  him  a  product  of  the  shaping  of  earthly 
clay,  —  these  various  antinomies  are  some  of  the  protean  forms 
which  the  one  enduring  question  of  humanity  takes  upon  itself. 

The  present  way  of  putting  the  question,  that  which  makes  it 
centre  in  human  origin,  nature,  and  development,  is  the  outcome 
of  the  growth  of  physical  science  in  general  and  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  in  particular.  Is  man  the  last  outcome  of  a  series  of 
physical  changes  following  mechanical  laws,  or  is  he  the  spiritual 
end  which  nature  in  all  her  processes  has  been  aiming  towards  ? 
Is  man  one  of  the  forms  which  the  kaleidoscope  of  animal  life  has 
assumed,  is  he  one  of  the  transitory  varieties  in  which  the  type  has 
embodied  itself ;  or  is  his  origin  from  God,  that  in  his  very  life  in 
nature  he  may  yet  find  a  way  to  make  life  divine  and  Godlike  ? 
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It  is  necessarily  involved  in  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  prob- 
lem that  agnosticism  is  a  transitory  resting-place,  a  mere  breathing- 
time  for  the  renewal  of  the  contest.  Agnosticism  is  by  nature  a 
compromise.  It  is  a  treaty  of  partition  which  would  divide  the 
kingdom  of  reality  into  halves,  and  proclaim  one  supernatural  and 
unknowable,  the  other  natural  and  the  realm  of  knowledge.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Human  and  the  Divine  to  dwell  side  by 
side  of  each  other,  each  in  possession  of  his  own  domain,  barred 
off  from  the  other.  It  will  forward  us  somewhat  upon  our  way, 
which  takes  us  into  a  consideration  of  the  relations  between  ethics 
and  the  physical  interpretation  of  reality,  if  we  look  a  little  fur- 
ther into  this  matter.  There  is  something  more  than  a  merely 
general  reason  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  agnostic  solution.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  God  cannot  be  limited  to  the  supremacy  of  one 
part  of  the  universe  ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  "  fact  encompass- 
ing, closing  in  upon,  absorbing  every  other  fact  conceivable,"  can- 
not be  treated  as  something  distinct  and  isolate  from  all  facts. 
This,  undoubtedly,  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  compel 
thought  finally  beyond  the  evasion  of  agnosticism,  the  division  of 
reality  into  natural  and  supernatural ;  but  there  has  been  a  specific 
cause  at  work  which  has  brought  about  the  same  result  even  more 
speedily.  Where  in  this  partition  does  man  belong?  Does  he  go 
into  the  realm  of  the  physical  or  that  of  the  spiritual?  Or  is  he  too 
divided,  his  soul  being  allotted  to  the  supernatural,  while  his  body 
is  apportioned  to  the  natural  ?  The  impossibility  of  any  such  di- 
vision was  rendered  evident  by  that  rapid  development  of  physical 
science  which  resulted  in  the  assertion  that  man  belongs  wholly 
to  its  sphere.  Physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology,  each  separ- 
ately, and  all  in  their  combination,  reached  a  point  where  they 
thrust  forth  their  arms  to  claim  man  as  a  mere  fact  within  the 
world  of  nature,  the  realm  of  events  in  space  'and  time.  And 
with  man  included  wholly  in  the  phj^sical  kingdom  vanishes  wholly 
the  last  remnant  of  excuse  for  even  the  shadow  of  the  supernat- 
ural, for  even  that  unknowable  corner  of  the  universe  which  ag- 
nosticism would  still  reserve  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  God  over 
all.  In  short,  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  revealed  that 
physical  science,  no  more  than  theology,  will  put  up  with  a  parti- 
tion of  territory.  If  a  spiritual  philosophy  will  not  make  and 
justify  a  claim  to  the  divine  and  spiritual  character  of  all  reality, 
physical  science  will  erect  itself  into  a  mechanical  philosophy  and 
formulate  a  counter  claim.  From  the  religious  side  and  the  scien- 
tific, then,  comes  one  cry :  What  of  man,  of  his  origin,  and  his 
destiny  ? 
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A  still  further  result  of  this  development  is  the  fact  that  scien- 
tific men  no  longer  present  themselves  in  a  destructive  attitude, 
but  claim  a  constructive  mission.  One  whose  intellectual  con- 
nection with  the  world  ceased  eight  or  ten  years  ago  would  be 
fairly  astounded  if  he  could  regain  entrance  into  the  realm  of 
thought  at  this  point  alone.  He  departed  seeing  scientific  men 
attacking  and  denying,  or  explaining  away  the  reality  of  religion 
and  all  forms  of  religion  ;  he  would  return  to  find  scientific  men 
formulating  a  religion  based  on  what  they  term  scientific  catego- 
ries. He  departed  seeing  them  engaged  in  fierce  polemics  upon 
free-will,  responsibility^,  personality  ;  he  would  return  to  find  them 
framing  ethical  systems,  having  conveniently  dropped  their  nega- 
tions. While  his  last  glimpse  of  them  would  have  revealed  them 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  and  contempt  at  metaphysics,  the  first 
sight  which  w^ould  greet  his  bewildered  eyes  would  be  the  vast 
structures  of  philosophy  which  were  in  process  of  erection.  In 
short,  he  would  find  that,  with  the  application  of  physical  science 
to  man  and  his  affairs,  the  whole  attitude  of  this  science  had 
changed  from  a  negative  position  to  a  constructive  one.  Lewes, 
who  began  his  philosophic  career  by  writing  a  history  of  philoso- 
phy with  the  express  object  of  showing  the  impossibility  of  phi- 
losophy, closed  it  by  writing  "The  Foundations  of  a  Creed."  And 
this  instance  is  accurately  typical  of  the  recent  development  of 
thought. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  these  constructive  attempts  of  phys- 
ical science  ?  Gladly  welcoming  its  abandonment  of  destructive 
negation,  and  even  of  the  position  of  indifferent  agnosticism,  shall 
we  equally  welcome  the  constructive  picture  of  the  universe  which 
it  is  elaborating  ?  In  the  vast  field  opened  by  such  an  inquiry,  I 
shall  simply  select  that  corner  which  has  to  do  with  the  ethical 
efforts  of  our  scientific  men  turned  moralists,  and  shall  glean  only 
over  a  portion  of  that. 

It  is  the  especial  contention  of  men  of  science  who  have  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  sphere  of  moral  action  that  they  are  putting 
ethics,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  giving  to  it  a 
positive  sanction  and  a  positive  end.  They  can  never  cease  con- 
trasting it  with  what  they  term  "  theological  ethics."  The  latter, 
according  to  them,  has  no  firm  foundation.  It  rests  upon  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  the  wiU  of  God,  and  this  will  is  an  un verifiable 
assumption,  or  at  best  is  purely  supernatural  and  hence  out  of 
relation  to  the  true  ends  of  humanity.  The  aim  which  theological 
ethics  propose  is  of  equal  flimsiness  with  the  foundation,  or,  ac- 
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cording  to  some  of  the  more  ardent,  is  even  immoral,  consisting  in 
a  devotion  to  one's  personal  salvation  in  a  future  realm,  and  is, 
therefore,  either  utterly  disparate  with  man's  daily  activities  here, 
or  in  conflict  with  them.  And  the  sanction  to  which  theological 
ethics  appeals  is,  if  we  may  trust  these  writers,  worthless,  even  if 
not  morally  degrading,  being  the  escape  from  some  arbitrary  pen- 
alty, or  the  winning  of  some  equally  arbitrary  reward. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  picture  is  the  glowing  spectacle  of 
scientific  ethics.  Its  basis  is  the  ascertained  and  demonstrated 
laws  of  the  universe.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  realm  of  guess- 
work, of  caprice,  or  of  arbitrary  decision  ;  but  science  has  dis- 
covered certain  truths  about  all  beings,  about  animal  life  more 
particularly,  and  about  man  and  his  relations  to  fellow-man  most 
especially.  These  truths,  capable  of  the  same  certitude  and  defi- 
niteness  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  of  chemical  combination,  are 
the  future  basis  of  ethics.  And  the  end  offered  is  equally  sure 
and  precise.  Science  has  discovered  the  law  of  evolution  ;  this 
law  shows  the  universe  making  towards  a  certain  end.  What  higher 
object,  indeed,  what  other  object  of  human  action  can  be  conceived 
than  conformity  with  the  law  of  all  existence  ?  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  longer  a  sanction  needed ;  it  becomes  lost  in  the  mo- 
tive to  right  action.  Teach  man  the  unity  of  his  nature  with  that 
of  the  world,  make  him  realize  that  he  is  an  outgrowth  of  its  de- 
velopment, show  him,  in  particular,  his  oneness  with  the  social 
organism,  foster  in  him  the  idea  and  the  feeling  that  his  good  is 
the  good  of  this  larger  whole  and  its  detriment  his  loss,  —  and 
all  this  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation  but  of  scientific  fact,  —  and 
what  more  is  demanded  ?  Thus  the  scientific  men  insist  upon  the 
certainty  of  their  ethics  as  contrasted  with  the  insecurity  and  arbi- 
trariness of  theological  "  morals  ;  they  emphasize  its  reality,  as 
put  side  by  side  with  the  artificial  and  factitious  atmosphere  of 
unsecularized  morals  ;  they  extol  its  lofty  ideals  towering  over  the 
personal  and  even  selfish  character  of  the  ethics  of  "  other- world- 
liness." 

In  spite  of  the  vigor  and  ardor  with  which  these  ideas  are  urged, 
some  of  us,  at  least,  remain  unmoved.  We  believe  that  the  cause 
of  theology  and  morals  is  one,  and  that  whatever  banishes  God 
from  the  heart  of  things,  with  the  same  edict  excludes  the  ideal, 
the  ethical,  from  the  life  of  man.  Whatever  exiles  theology  makes 
ethics  an  expatriate.  And  we  believe  these  things  not  from 
obstinacy,  nor  from  traditional  prejudice,  as  it  seems  to  us,  nor 
yet  alone  from  a  mere  conviction  that  supernatural  restraints  and 
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sanctions  are  needed  for  the  practical  moralizing  of  humanity; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the  physical  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse is  one  which  necessarily  shuts  out  those  ideas  and  principles 
which  are  fundamental  to  ethics ;  we  are  sure  that  an  interpreta- 
tion of  reality  which  confines  it  to  the  coexistences  of  space,  the 
sequences  of  time,  and  the  reign  of  mechanical  law,  is  fatal  at  once 
to  the  categories  of  morals  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  practical 
life  of  morality.  What  can  we  say  to  justify  our  tenacious  be- 
lief I. 

If  we  are  to  justify  it  at  all,  we  shall  have  to  make  out  two 
things  —  one  negative,  the  other  positive.  We  shall  have  to  show 
that  ethics,  as  an  account  of  right  conduct,  and  the  moral  life  as 
the  practical  ordering  of  conduct  in  the  right,  are  not  compatible 
with  a  physical  interpretation  of  reality.  We  shall  have  to  show 
that  they  are  compatible  only  with  a  spiritual  interpretation,  which 
in  its  broad  and  essential  features  is  identical  with  the  theological 
teaching  of  Christianity.  Of  these  two  aspects  of  the  question  we 
can  at  present  hope  to  touch  only  the  negative,  reserving  the  other 
for  some  future  occasion. 

In  moral  action  we  find  at  least  three  traits  which  are  both  in- 
congruous with  and  contradictory  to  the  principles  which  a  purely 
physical  philosophy  (that  is,  a  philosophy  which  applies  only  the 
categories  of  physical  science)  must,  at  all  hazards,  insist  upon. 
These  are  —  (1)  activity  for  an  end,  that  which  has  a  purpose  or 
aim,  in  technical  phrase  teleological  action ;  (2)  activity  from 
choice,  from  the  decision  of  personality,  volitional  action  ;  and  (3) 
activity  towards  an  ideal,  that  which  is  not,  but  which  ought  to 
be.  Of  these  three  traits  the  first  and  the  last  run  into  each  other 
enough  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  together.  Action 
which  is  purposive,  and  action  which  is  for  the  realization  of  an 
ideal,  are  closely  allied  phases  of  the  same  thing.  As  respects  this 
one  broad  fact  and  the  fact  of  choice,  however,  the  position  of 
the  physical  philosophers  is  not  at  all  similar.  They  admit,  nay, 
rather  they  claim,  that  ethical  action  is  that  which  has  an  end  or 
ideal ;  their  especial  theme  for  self-felicitation  is  that  they  have 
discovered  and  formulated  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of 
choice  in  the  sense  of  implying  any  decisive  power  in  personality, 
they  deny.  There  are  advantages,  then,  in  meeting  them  on  the 
ground  that  is  common.  Putting  aside  the  possibility  and  exist- 
ence of  choice,  we  may  inquire  whether  physical  science  as  such 
is  adequate  to  determining  the  ideal  of  human  conduct.  If  it 
fails  here,  upon  its  own  chosen  ground,  we  may  be  assured  that  its 
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failure  is  only  the  more  manifest  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  ,! 

questions  of  personality  and  obligation.  : 

We  will,  accordingly,  discuss  the  question  of  the  ethical  ideal. 

The  position  of  the  physical  philosophers  may  be  stated  as  fol-  : 

lows :  Modern  science  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  include  i 
man  under  the  same  generalization  with  other  facts  of  nature. 

The  law  of  evolution  shows  him  to  be  the  most  complete  product  \ 

of  the  same  forces  and  principles  that  are  at  work  everywhere  in  i 

the  world.    Now,  this  fact  kas  two  ethical  bearings  :  it  shows  that  \ 

man  is  not  generically  different  from  nature,  and  that  consequently  j 

ethical  science  is  not  distinct  in  its  methods  and  conceptions  from  ; 

physical  science  ;  and  that,  to  determine  the  fundamental  law  of  i 

man's  conduct,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  law  of  | 

the  world.    In  short,  ethics  is  freed  from  theological  or  metaphys-  ' 

ical  connections.  This  is  one  bearing.   The  other  is,  that  we  have  \ 

in  the  law  of  evolution  itself  this  fundamental  law  of  both  the  ' 

world  and  man.    Evolution  shows  us  the  goal  whither  the  universe  \ 

is  tending,  and  also  shows  the  means,  the  processes,  by  wdiich  it  is  j 

reaching  this  goal.    Evolution  has  now  proceeded  far  enough  so  | 

that  we  can  see  the  general  lines  on  which  it  is  working,  and  behold  : 

the  general  features  in  which  it  is  portraying  its  nature.    In  par-  i 

ticular,  the  evolution  of  the  social  organism  sets  before  us  a  defi-  j 
nite  law,  which  enables  us  to  extend  vastly  and  deepen  indefinitely 

the  ethics  of  previous  empirical  schools  without  abandoning  the  ' 

sure  ground  of  experience.    The  law  of  evolution  shows  that  we  : 

must  give  up  the  purely  individualistic  conception  of  man,  and  must  j 

regard  him  as  one  differentiation  of  a  type  of  life  which,  in  work-  j 

ing  itself  out,  has  developed  the  individual.    By  "type"  is  not  j 

implied  any  metaphysical  conception,  but  simply  that  generic  ani-  j 

mal  life  is  fundamental  and  prior  to  any  of  the  specific  forms  which  \ 

it  has  assumed.    This  generic  animal  life,  this  type,  \p  the  social  j 

organism.    Individual  man  has  not  an  independent  law  for  his  \ 

own  being ;  but,  since  he  is  a  derivative  product,  an  outgrowth  of  j 

the  social  tissue,  the  law  of  his  being  is  that  of  society  as  a  con-  . 

nected  whole.  j 

This  law  of  society,  the  well-being  of  the  community,  is,  there-  j 

fore,  the  ideal  for  all  human  conduct.    The  individual  who  acts  ! 

in  conformity  with  it  is  moral;  the  individual  whose  conduct  \ 

makes  against  the  furthering  of  the  social  organism  is  immoral.  i 

It  further  results  from  this  that  the  particular  virtues,  like  cour-  \ 

age,  honesty,  wisdom,  benevolence,  etc.,  are  put  upon  a  strictly  sci-  j 
entific  standing ;  their  validity  is  as  certain  as  that  of  electricity, 
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or  heat,  or  light.  They  tend  to  bring  about  and  develop  the  well- 
being  of  the  social  organism ;  they  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  tend- 
ency of  evolution.  They  are  thus  no  longer  arbitrary  assertions 
of  one  supreme  will,  nor  arbitrary  and  isolated  declarations  of  a 
mysterious  internal  power  called  conscience.  Indeed,  we  may  go  a 
step  further,  and  say  that  conscience  itself  gets  for  the  first  time  a 
scientific  position.  The  individual,  being  an  outgrowth  of  the 
social  tissue,  must  have  embodied  in  himself  signs  of  his  unity 
with  it.  He  must  bear  in  himself  the  witness  of  his  origin  in  the 
larger  and  more  generic  existence.  This  sign,  this  witness,  is 
conscience.  Man  instinctively  feels  that  honesty  is  right,  and 
feels  disapproval  at  injustice,  because  there  is  incorporated  within 
him  the  feeling  that  one  helps,  the  other  hinders,  that  whole  of 
which  he  is  a  differentiated  member.  Conscience  is  consolidated 
and  social  experience  of  what  makes  for  and  against  social  well- 
being.    It  is  the  solidarity  of  consciousness. 

This  picture  of  "  scientific  ethics  "  is,  of  course,  an  outline  sketch, 
and  yet,  if  it  fails  anywhere,  it  is  in  that  it  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages in  the  foreground  and  in  high  lights,  while  the  difficulties 
are  relegated  to  the  background  and  smothered  in  the  local 
shadows.  It  might  pay  us  well  to  explore  these  obscure  recesses, 
to  insist  upon  a  nearer  view  of  the  diminished  figures  in  the  back- 
ground ;  but,  instead,  we  shall  challenge  the  right  of  the  whole 
picture  to  be  considered  anything  more  than  an  illusion.  It  is 
painted  with  colors  which  are  borrowed  from  the  school  of  spiritual- 
ism, and  to  which  it  has  no  claim ;  it  is  filled  in  with  the  shadows 
of  figures  who  live  only  in  the  realm  of  Will  and  Reason ;  it  re- 
flects a  light  which  has  its  source  in  God  himself.  Take  away 
this  light,  abolish  this  realm,  dismiss  this  school,  and  the  picture 
fades  out  into  a  mere  meaningless  blank.  Such  is  our  contention. 
Or,  dropping  the  figure  and  expressing  the  matter  positively :  if 
we  grant  the  postulates  of  the  ideal  conception  of  the  world,  if  we 
assume  the  primacy  of  reason,  if  we  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
will,  —  then  we  may  see  a  certain  truth  in  this  scientific  ethics,  we 
may  see  how  it  aids  here  and  there  our  account  of  the  moral  life, 
how  it  supplies,  here  and  there,  needed  fulcra  for  the  moralization 
of  man.  But,  denying  these  conceptions,  as  in  consistency  with  a 
mechanical  theory  we  must  do,  the  whole  scheme  empties  itself 
of  value.  In  a  single  sentence  the  problem  reduces  itself  to 
this :  Can  the  ethical  be  regarded  as  one  with  the  natural  ?  It 
may  be  the  natural  transformed  and  highly  developed ;  but  if  it 
is  only  natural  and  physical  we  deny  the  possibility  of  the  emer- 
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gence  of  the  moral  from  it.  Granted  the  germ  of  morals  working 
from  the  first,  granted  that  this  whole  structure  of  the  physical 
is  only  the  garment  with  which  the  ethical  has  clothed  itself,  then 
we  can  see  how  the  germ  shall  finally  flower  in  the  splendor  of  the 
moral  life,  how  the  garment  shall  finally  manifest  the  living  form 
within ;  but  not  otherwise.  In  a  word,  we  utterly  deny  that  the 
physical  world,  as  physical,  has  any  end ;  that  nature,  as  natural, 
can  give  birth  to  an  ideal.  How  shall  we  make  good  this  sweep- 
ing denial?  By  calling  attention  to  three  facts  out  of  a  mul- 
titude. First,  this  ideal  is  incompatible  with  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  (theoretically)  evolved.  It  is  contradictory  to  that 
out  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  developed.  The  process  is  one 
of  conflict ;  its  very  condition  is  opposition,  competition,  selection, 
survival.  The  ideal  is  harmony,  unity  of  purpose  and  life,  com- 
munity of  well-being,  —  a  good  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
competed  for,  but  in  which  all  must  share.  And,  again,  admitting 
the  physical  universe  to  have  evolved  a  certain  goal  or  end,  this 
is  not  ethical,  for  it  is  in  no  necessary  relation  to  man ;  or,  speak- 
ing more  strictly,  it  is  not  man's  end :  it  is  something  to  which  he 
is  related  as  an  instrument,  a  means.  While  the  ethical  ideal 
must  be  one  of  personality,  the  ideal  which  physical  science  pre- 
sents is  one  which  subordinates  persons  to  the  relations  of  things. 
And,  thirdly,  we  have  been  admitting  altogether  too  much :  not 
only  is  the  ideal  one  which  conflicts  with  the  processes  by  which 
it  is  evolved  ;  not  only  is  it  an  objective  ideal,  —  being  in  wholly 
external  relation  to  man,  —  but  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  physical  ideal.  Nature  has  no  end,  no  aim,  no  purpose. 
There  is  change  only,  not  advance  toward  a  goal. 

We  will  take  up  these  points  one  by  one.  First,  as  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  ideal  and  the  processes  from  which  it  is  thought 
to  be  developed.  However  much  ethical  schools  differ  theoreti- 
cally, they  are  all  practically  agreed  upon  one  point :  the  univer- 
sality of  the  moral  end,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  who 
come  under  it.  The  intuitionalist,  like  Lotze,  who  makes  benev- 
olence in  itself  the  final  end;  the  utilitarian,  whose  formulae 
are  the  "  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  that  in 
its  enumeration  "  each  shall  count  as  one  and  only  one ; "  the 
Aristotelian  and  post-Kantian,  who  assert  as  the  end  self-realiza- 
tion, understanding  by  "  self  "  not  something  particular,  but  a  uni- 
versal, manifested  in  every  man ;  the  evolutionist,  who  finds  the 
goal  to  be  altruism,  —  all  these,  I  say,  are  agreed  that  all  persons 
have  necessarily  an  equal  claim  upon  the  good.  The  thought  of  each 
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finds  its  practical  expression  in  the  dictate  that  we  are  to  strive 
for  a  community  of  the  good,  for  a  state  of  society  in  which  each 
has  an  equal  share  in  the  ethical,  however  it  may  be  in  the  other 
goods  of  life.''>  The  problem  is  to  reconcile  this  unity,  this  har- 
mony, with  tlie  forces  which,  according  to  scientific  men,  are  at 
work  in  bringing  about  that  series  of  changes  which  we  call  evo- 
lution. These  are  familiarly  known  as  the  "  struggle  for  exist- 
ence "  and  "  survival  of  the  fittest ; "  or,  rather,  these  are  the 
results  of  the  forces.  The  process  of  evolution  is  going  on 
because  various  forms  of  life  are  competing  for  the  quantum  of 
food,  etc.,  which  is  offered,  and  because  in  this  competition  those 
which  gain  any  advantage  which  will  give  them  a  greater  hold 
upon  this  supply,  whether  by  organs  better  fitted  for  securing  it, 
or  by  those  which  give  them  advantages  in  reproduction,  are  pre- 
served while  others  are  crowded  out.  Those  better  fitted  to  the 
environment  survive ;  those  less  fitted  go  to  the  wall.  Rivalry, 
struggle,  is  thus  the  very  heart  of  the  physical  process.  In  short, 
the  ethical  law  is  not  only  unlike  the  natural  law,  but  it  is  contra- 
dictory to  it.  It  sets  up  as  its  ideal  certain  conditions  utterly 
opposed  to  the  conditions  of  physical  change.  There  is  presented 
to  us  the  difficulty,  not  only  of  getting  the  moral  out  of  the  non- 
moral,  but  out  of  that  which,  if  it  be  in  the  ethical  sphere  at  all, 
is  immoral.  The  ideal  of  the  physical  world  is  superiority  in 
strength  or  skill ;  the  ideal  in  the  ethical  world  is  community  of 
good,  moral  equality. 

I  should  not  mention  this  point  —  much  less  dwell  upon  it  — 
if  it  seemed  to  me  merely  a  logical  or  dialectic  difficulty  in  the 
theory,  which  may  be  got  over  by  a  readjustment  of  statement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  touch  the  fundamental  fal- 
lacy of  physical  ethics.  It  is  not  an  objection  which  can  be  met 
by  showing  that  enlightened  self-interest  will  necessarily  develop 
benevolence,  or  that  egoism  will  miss  its  end  unless  it  has  due  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  others,  and  thus  become 
altruistic.  If  any  one  desire,  it  may  be  here  conceded  that  benev- 
olence came  into  existence  when  men  saw  that,  because  of  the 
identity  of  their  interests  with  those  of  others,  it  was  well  for 
them  to  pay  attention  to  the  interests  of  others  and  to  include  the 
latter  in  the  struggle  for  their  own  well-being.  The  difficulty  is, 
that  this  assumes  the  whole  point  at  issue,  the  very  nerve  of  the 
discussion,  viz.,  the  existence  of  an  identity  of  interests  and  the 
more  or  less  conscious  recognition  of  it.  This  is  the  very  essence 
and  meaning  of  the  moral  order :  grant  this,  and  any  development 
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whatever  of  particular  virtues  and  duties  is  hypothetically  con- 
ceivable. Omit  this  identity  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  some 
poor  way,  though  it  be  only  in  feeling,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
ground  for  the  evolution  of  any  virtue. 

If  anything  is  clearly  recognized  to  be  a  fact,  and  is  recognized 
as  such  by  all  schools,  there  is  a  radical  twist  in  man's  intellectual 
nature,  comparable  apparently  to  original  sin  in  his  theological 
make-up,  which  causes  him  to  ignore  that  fact,  though  it  be  cen- 
tral, or  else  use  it  in  any  way  that  seems  good  to  him,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  fact  be  the  point  at  issue.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  men's  interests,  of  that  com- 
munity in  the  good  which  makes  the  welfare  of  one  the  welfare  of 
all.  This  is  such  an  undoubted,  patent  fact  to  modern  moralists, 
that  they  mostly  take  it  for  granted  before  beginning  to  theorize. 
But  this  identity,  this  community,  is,  nevertheless,  the  very  moral 
problem  which  demands  solution  at  their  hands.  To  say  that 
because  of  this  solidarity,  this  union  of  interests,  men  become 
altruistic  and  benevolent,  and  so  on,  is  simply  to  say,  that  because 
of  a  moral  order  men  live  in  a  moral  order.  The  real  question  is. 
What  is  involved  in  this  moral  order  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?  —  and 
this  remains  untouched. 

The  true  inquiry  to  be  put  in  this  matter  is  not,  therefore,  how, 
granted  an  identity  of  interests,  conduct  changes  from  self-regard- 
ing into  other-regarding,  nor  even  whether  such  conduct  ceases 
thereby  to  be  selfish,  but  whether  such  an  identity  of  interests  as 
is  here  postulated  can  be  got  out  of  the  physical  order,  or  whether 
it  be  not  radically  inconsistent  with  it.  The  answer  which  the 
physical  evolutionist  gives,  when  he  recognizes  the  problem  at  all, 
is  an  equivoke.  There  must  be  an  identity  of  interests,  he  says, 
because  all  forms  of  animal  life  are  differentiated  varieties  of  one 
fundamental  form  :  there  is  an  actual  solidarity  between  them ; 
they  are  related,  they  make  up  one  whole,  by  the  very  law  of 
their  existence.  Such  an  answer  seems  conclusive  because  of  the 
beautiful  completeness  with  which  it  begs  the  question.  It  merely 
says  that  because  there  is  a  physical  community  of  origin  there 
must  be  an  ethical  community  of  end.  Does,  then,  the  shark, 
which  devours  his  prey,  afford  us  an  object  lesson  in  morals  ?  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  all  life  in  the  common 
sharing  in  a  Good  ?  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  examples 
to  show,  ad  captandum^  the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  a  view.  The 
logical  ambiguity  upon  which  it  rests  is  easily  made  evident.  The 
fact  that  animals  have  a  common  animal  origin  does  not  prove 
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that  they  have  a  common  interest  in  life  ;  the  fact  that  all  have  \ 
before  themselves  the  same  end,  namely,  survival,  does  not  prove 

that  all  have  an  equal  share  in  this  end.    IIow  have  they  been  \ 

developed  from  their  one  source?     By  rivalry,  by  struggle,  by  j 

gaining  a  good  at  the  expense  of  others,  by  differentiation  of  ! 
interests,  by  stronger  weapons  of  attack,  by  superior  methods  of 
defense,  by  multiplying  so  that  others  are  crowded  out.  Physical 

oneness  of  origin  is  only  the  more  convincing  testimony  to  actual  i 
clash  and  conflict  of  aims.    Where  is  there  room  for  identity  of 

interests,  and  this  not  by  way  of  accident  or  sporadic  occurrence,  , 

but  as  the  fundamental,  radical,  all-important  fact  ?    And,  again,  j 

how  shall  they  all  attain  the  common  end  —  survival  ?    Ah  !  they  j 

shall  not  all  attain  it,  and  those  which  do  shall  attain  it  at  the  \ 

expense  of  the  others :  so  careless  is  nature  of  types  and  of  indi-  i 

viduals !  I  have  insisted  upon  this  fact  of  rivalry  and  competi-  ; 
tion,  to  an  undue  extent  perhaps  ;  for,  logically,  it  is  a  work  of 

supererogation.    It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  ethical  ideal  ! 

and  the  natural  process  are  opposed.    But  it  is  necessary  for  the  i 

physical  moralist  to  show  that  the  natural  process  can  produce  a  ,! 

community  of  interest,  a  good  which  does  not  admit  of  competi-  ! 
tion,  one  which  belongs  with  equal  right  to  all.    And  how  can  he 
do  this  ?  What  has  he  to  offer,  except  the  repetition  of  a  physical 

unity  of  origin,  which,  however  true  in  its  place,  is  utterly  irrele-  j 

vant  to  the  ethical  unity  of  aim  or  ideal  ?    But,  in  fact,  he  rarely  j 

goes  so  far  back  as  this.    He  contents  himself  with  showing  that,  j 

since  there  is  among  men  a  certain  unity  of  interests,  the  recogni-  ; 

tion  of  this  uuity  is  constantly  growing  and  becoming  a  more  ! 

efficient  force.    In  other  words,  he  begins  by  assuming  that  moral  j 

order  which  he  professes  to  explain.   He  comes  to  do  this,  we  may  j 

suppose,  by  a  process  not  unlike  the  following :  Men  have  been  de-  j 

veloped  by  a  process  of  physical  evolution  ;  there  is  actually  among  j 

men  a  community  of  interests,  a  certain  oneness  of  aim,  therefore  j 

the  former  produced  the  latter.    All  that  is  further  necessary  is  j 

to  show  how  the  latter  in  its  extension  has  evolved  the  various  ■ 
recognized  forms  of  morality.    But  this  is  an  inversion  of  the 
true  logic.    Valid  thinking  would  say  that,  since  we  have  here  a 

community  of  interest,  a  oneness  of  end,  which  cannot  be  the  ^ 

product  of  a  physical  process,  there  must  have  been  something  at  \ 

work  besides  physical  evolution.     Since  we  nowhere  find  man  j 

except  in  some  relations  of  unity  with  other  men,  —  be  it  in  the  I 

family,  in  the  tribe,  in  the  nation,  or  in  humanity  itself,  —  we  no-  I 
where  find  man  except  as  already  living  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
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moral  order,  an  order  which  binds  him*  to  other  men  in  a  com- 
munity of  good.  If,  then,  we  find  this  riide  and  for  the  most 
part  non-moral  condition  developing  into  higher  and  higher  moral 
states,  it  is  but  the  flowering  and  fruitage  of  the  moral  germ 
already  there.  It  is  but  the  wider  recognition  of  that  oneness  of 
man  with  man  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  moral  life  as 
distinguished  from  the  natural. 

In  short,  the  reasonings  of  the  physical  moralists  gain  most  of 
their  suggestiveness  and  all  of  their  conclusiveness  because  they  un- 
consciously assume  a  moral  environment  as  well  as  a  physical,  in 
relation  to  which  the  life  of  man  goes  on.  Grant  that  a  specifically 
moral  order  exists,  —  and  a  theory  of  evolution  may  tell  us  much 
as  to  how  this  moral  order  has  been  realized  in  social  and  individ- 
ual life  in  the  past,  —  it  may  give  us  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of 
means  of  further  realization  in  the  future ;  but  it  is  forever  help- 
less in  calling  into  existence  the  moral  order. 

But  we  must  go  on  to  the  second  point.  Admit  now  that  purely 
natural  processes  may  succeed  in  developing  a  certain  end  and  in 
bringing  into  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  this  end,  and  yet  we 
have  no  ethical  end.  The  mere  fact  that  the  physical  universe  as 
such  is  making  towards  a  certain  goal  does  not  decide  that  man 
should  aim  at  the  same  goal.  What  is  wanted  is,  not  a  goal  for 
the  universe,  but  a  goal  for  man.  The  ethical  ideal  is  an  ideal 
for  personality.  The  physical  evolutionist  solves  this  difficulty 
by  ignoring  it.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  processes  of 
nature  are  tending  towards  a  certain  result,  and  that  man  is  in- 
cluded in  these  processes,  it  seems  natural  enough  to  conclude 
that  this  result  is  the  end,  the  ideal,  for  man  also.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  forming  the  conclusion  that  here,  too,  he  is  a  victim  of  a 
logical  ambiguity,  a  confusion  between  end  as  something  actual 
and  end  as  something  ideal. 

We  may  be  willing  to  admit  at  this  stage  that  the  universe  is 
tending  towards  a  perfect  unity  in  variety,  a  complete  harmony, 
towards  abundance  and  efficiency  of  life,  adjustment  of  an  exist- 
ence in  its  environment,  or  towards  any  other  of  the  many  ends 
which  have  been  suggested ;  but  this  is  only  to  say  that  their  last 
term  is  such  and  such,  that,  when  the  physical  processes  have  been 
going  on  long  enough,  such  and  such  a  condition  of  affairs  will 
actually  come  about.  In  short,  what  evolution  presumably  pre- 
sents us  with  is  an  actual  end  ;  what  we  want  in  ethics  is  an  ideal 
end,  something  towards  which  man  should  direct  his  conduct. 

Now,  this  objection  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  mere 
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fact  that  the  universe  is  going  to  come  out  so  and  so  in  the  long 
run  does  not  constitute  any  reason  why  we  should  act  accordingly, 
—  that  it  offers  no  authority,  no  element  of  obligation,  that  it 
utters  no  "  ought."  "Will  be "  is  only  a  way  of  saying  "is  "  :  it  is 
only  "  is  "  projected  in  time.  Ethics  demands  an  ideal  which  says 
"  ought,"  irrespective  of  the  "  is."  But  this  objection,  however 
cogent,  would  lead  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  choice, 
for  obligation  is  the  objective  correlate  of  choice.  Obligation  has 
no  meaning  without  choice.  It  expresses  a  relation  which  exists 
between  the  object-matter  and  the  subject  choosing.  And  as  we 
decided  to  leave  the  subject  of  choice  out  of  consideration  at  this 
time,  the  objection,  interpreted  in  this  way,  does  not  fall  in  the 
present  discussion. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  it  ?  In  substance  this :  an  end  which 
is  mans  end,  whether  ethical  or  not,  must  be  one  which  he  has 
himself  the  power  of  realizing ;  it  must  stand  in  a  direct  and 
personal  relation  to  him.  All  talk  about  an  ethical  ideal  is  utter 
nonsense  unless  man  has,  or  rather  is,  an  end  in  himself.  It  is 
not  enough  that  there  be  an  end  which  is  worked  out  through  man 
as  an  instrument ;  man  must  himself  work  out  this  end.  Unless 
the  term  "ethics"  is  to  be  extended  so  as  to  lose  all  specific  mean- 
ing, it  cannot  mean  the  behavior,  the  conduct,  of  the  universe  at 
large :  it  must  mean  the  conduct  of  man.  It  implies  that  man 
has  a  certain  end  which  he  is  to  fulfill,  to  whose  realization  he 
is  to  devote  his  life. 

Certainly,  the  evolutionist  may  say,  but  the  very  advantage  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  that  in  showing  the  end  of  the  universe 
it  also  shows  the  end  of  man.  Such  reasoning  appears  to  me  to 
be  on  a  par  with  that  example  which  enlivens  the  treatment  of 
fallacies  in  our  text-books  of  formal  logic :  The  end  of  anything 
is  its  perfection ;  death  is  the  end  of  life  :  therefore,  death  is  the 
perfection  of  life.  The  term  "  end  "  when  we  speak  of  the  uni- 
verse means  its  last  term,  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  actually 
tending ;  the  term  "  end  "  when  we  speak  of  the  ethical  end  of 
man  means  the  goal  to  which  he  is  to  direct  his  attention,  that  to 
which  he  is,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  give  reality.  But  there  is  a 
feeling,  and  one  upon  the  whole  well-grounded,  that  purely  logical 
objections  are  not  worth  much ;  that  they  serve  to  trip  up  an  oppo- 
nent in  argument,  to  convict  him  of  inconsistency,  rather  than  to 
establish  any  truth.  So  we  must  develop  this  line  of  thought 
somewhat. 

According  to  the  physical  evolutionist,  a  given  man  is  only  one 
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term  in  the  revolving  cycles  of  nature ;  he  is  the  mechanical  prod- 
uct of  past  changes ;  he  is  one  step  towards  future  change.  He 
is  a  link  in  an  endless  chain.  He  is  a  consequent  of  antecedent 
states ;  he  is  precedent  to  coming  states.  The  dashing  waves  have 
given  birth  to  him,  one  eddy,  in  their  endless  motion.  He  comes 
into  existence  as  the  mechanical  result  of  past  motions,  he  passes 
out  of  existence  as  he  dissolves  into  other  motions.  He  appears 
as  a  temporary  unity,  but  in  reality  he  is  a  mere  part  of  a  bound- 
less aggregate.  In  other  words,  if  we  conceive  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole,  and  then  conceive  it  as  having  a  certain  end,  on  the 
theory  of  mechanical  evolution,  man  can  only  be  one  means  to- 
wards this  end.  He  is  an  incident  as  regards  the  present  state  of 
things ;  he  is  an  instrument  as  regards  the  future.  He  may  be 
one  form  through  which  the  course  of  evolution  passes ;  but  that  is 
all  that  he  can  be.  What,  then,  in  bald  Anglo-Saxon,  is  the 
sense  of  talking  about  the  goal  of  the  process  of  evolution  being 
a  goal  for  man,  except  that  it  be  something  in  which  he  is  ab- 
sorbed, swallowed  up,  forever  lost  ?  If  man  is  a  mere  means  in 
bringing  about  a  certain  goal,  how  can  he  have  any  end  in  that 
sense  of  the  word  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  ethical  action  ? 
Can  it  be  laid  down  as  the  ultimate  law  of  human  conduct :  Thou 
shalt  make  thyself  a  means  towards  an  end  in  which  thou  hast 
neither  part  nor  lot  ?  The  doctrine  which  is  reputed  to  have  been 
current  at  some  periods  in  theological  circles,  namely,  that  man 
ought  to  be  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,  pales  into 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  such  a  command  laid  down  as  the 
sole  and  ultimate  law  of  ethical  action.  And  yet,  if  man  be  in- 
terpreted solely  by  the  theory  of  physical  evolution,  the  only  pos- 
sible significance  of  the  statement  that  the  end  of  the  process  of 
evolution  is  also  the  end  for  man  is  that  man  is  a  means  towards 
this  end. 

But  this  ambiguity  between  end  as  an  actual  last  term  occurring 
at  some  future  time,  and  as  an  ideal  forever  present  in  the  way 
of  a  norm  for  action,  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  times  that  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  the  matter.  I  imagine  that 
I  can  hear  some  one  saying  that  these  past  utterances  are  a  need- 
less confusing  of  a  simple  matter.  The  law  of  evolution  shows 
whither  the  process  of  things  is  tending  ;  from  this  it  is  an  obvious 
deduction  that  the  conduct  of  man  consists  in  furthering  this  end. 
The  end  cannot  be  brought  about  all  at  once,  but  there  is  progress 
towards  it,  and  it  is  the  part  of  man  to  help  on  this  progress. 
But,  just  as  we  saw  before  that  attempts  to  derive  the  moral 
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order  from  natural  processes  got  all  their  force  from  an  uncon- 
scious assumption  of  a  moral  order,  a  spiritual  environment, 
already  existing,  so  this  answer  derives  its  apparent  value  from  its 
assumption  that  there  is  an  ethical  ideal  already  existing.  Granted 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ethical  ideal,  and  we  may,  at  this 
point,  concede  that  the  law  of  evolution  can  determine  what  it  is, 
can  supply  content  to  the  otherwise  empty  form.  But  what  we 
have  been  urging  is  that  physical  processes,  mechanical  laws  of 
the  universe,  cannot  give  birth  to  any  ethical  ideal.  They  may 
conceivably  impel  the  world  onwards  toward  a  certain  final  out- 
come ;  but  where  does  the  idea  of  an  end  for  man's  conduct 
emerge  ?  It  does  not  emerge  ;  it  is  only  taken  for  granted.  We 
have  here  another  evidence  of  the  truth,  that,  if  a  fact  be  only 
common  and  certain,  it  will  be  used  to  support  a  tottering  the- 
ory, even  when  the  very  existence  of  the  fact  is  good  witness  to 
the  worthlessnesss  of  the  theory.  The  problem  which  lies  be- 
fore the  physical  evolutionist  is :  How  does  there  come  to  be  an 
ethical  ideal,  and  what  is  involved  in  its  existence  ?  But  the 
physical  evolutionist,  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  his  helpless- 
ness before  such  a  question,  passes  it  by,  and  assuming  that  there 
is  an  ethical  ideal,  goes  on  to  show  how  the  theory  of  evolution 
determines  what  it  is.  Instead  of  answering  the  question  which 
demands  response,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  an  answer  has  been 
given,  and  substitutes  another  for  it.  How  does  the  idea  of  a 
natural  end  or  goal,  the  final  outcome  of  the  universe,  give  birth 
to  the  conception  of  an  ethical  end,  an  ideal  of  human  conduct  ? 
To  this  question  he  returns,  in  substance,  the  reply ;  There  is,  of 
course,  an  ethical  ideal ;  and  the  great  merit  of  physical  ethics  is, 
that  it  reveals  definitely  and  with  demonstrable  accuracy  the  nature 
of  the  ideal. 

Now,  this  paper  is  not  written  to  deny  that  there  is  an  ethical 
ideal ;  but  this  recognized  existence  of  an  end  of  human  conduct 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  when  the  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  theory  is  precisely  an  ability  to  account  for  this 
existence.  The  case  stands  here  just  as  it  stood  with  the  former 
objection.  I  was  not  there  denying  that  as  matter  of  fact  there 
is  a  community  of  interests,  a  solidarity  of  humanity,  which  allows 
us  to  postulate  a  good  in  whose  realization  all  men  are  to  share. 
The  point  was  that  this  identity,  this  harmony,  is  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, an  ideal  which  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  physical  processes 
by  any  amount  of  manipulation.  And  I  am  not  now  denying  that, 
as  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  ethical  ideal  in  view  of  which  all 
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sane  men  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  varying  degrees  of 
completeness.  The  point  is  that  this  ethical  ideal  is  a  spiritual 
conception,  one  which  demands  for  its  justification  an  ideal  way 
of  lookhig  at  the  universe,  and  that  natural  processes  have  no 
such  life  in  them  as  will  enable  them  to  bring  to  birth  such  a 
principle. 

We  pass  on  accordingly  to  our  third  objection.  We  have  so 
far  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  the  assumption  that  the  physical 
processes  have  an  end,  a  tendency,  a  goal,  a  result,  for  which  they 
are  making.  We  have  only  denied  that  this  end  gave  any  means 
for  determining  the  end  and  ideal  for  man's  conduct.  We  have 
now  to  recognize  that  this  admission  has  no  justification.  There 
is  in  nature,  as  natural,  no  end ;  there  is  no  final  result ;  there  is 
no  outcome  ;  there  is  no  tendency.  None  are  more  ready  to  admit 
this  fact,  or  rather  to  assert  it,  than  these  same  scientific  men 
when  these  are  not  engaged  in  founding  ethical  systems.  There 
is  then  unanimity  of  agreement  with  Spinoza,  that  the  idea  of  an 
end  in  nature  is  a  figment  of  the  human  imagination.  Final 
causes  have  no  right  in  physical  explanations,  no  basis  in  physical 
processes,  they  tell  us.  And,  indeed,  speaking  from  their  stand- 
point, they  tell  us  correctly.  The  idea  of  end  involves  the  con- 
ception, first,  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and,  secondly,  of  a  cer- 
tain idea  or  purpose  which  the  universe  is  fulfilling.  Now,  the 
categories  of  physical  science  do  not  enable  us  to  lay  hold  on 
either  of  these  factors.  Scientific  men  are  constantly  telling  us 
that  they  are  not  concerned  with  the  nature  of  being  in  itself ; 
they  have  not  concerned  themselves  with  the  absolute.  Such 
empty  abstractions,  such  unattainable  notions,  they  gladly  leave 
to  the  metaphysicians.  For  their  part,  they  have  their  hands  full 
finding  out  about  the  relative  and  the  phenomenal.  Now,  this 
simply  means  that  they  deal  with  the  various  connections  which 
exist  among  facts,  finding  out  one  here,  ascertaining  another 
there ;  it  means  that  they  deal  with  the  world  partially,  not  at- 
tempting to  see  it  as  a  whole.  The  nature  of  things  as  they 
really  are,  the  absolute,  on  the  other  hand,  are  precisely  things 
taken  as  a  whole,  viewed  as  one  comprehensive  unity,  self-related, 
because  involving  all  relations  within  itself,  and  self-explanatory. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  witness  of  authority  merely. 
These  scientific  men  are  not  giving  us  an  account  of  their  own  in- 
dividual predilections  ;  they  are  stating  something  that  exists  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Science,  as  physical,  deals  with  objects 
coexistent  in  space,  and  events  sequent  in  time,  and  connected  by 
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the  laws  of  mechanical  causation.  That  is  to  say,  it  sees  the  uni- 
verse not  as  a  whole,  but  as  conditioned  by  space  and  time,  and 
shows  the  world  not  as  self-explanatory,  but  as  in  every  detail 
requiring  explanation  outside  of  itself.  No  natural  fact  gives 
any  reason  for  itself ;  to  ascertain  its  reason  we  must  go  outside 
of  it,  and  find  its  condition.  In  a  threefold  way,  then,  the  world 
of  science  is  not  a  whole  ;  it  is  only  a  world  of  progressus  ad  in- 
finita,  whether  of  space,  of  time,  or  of  causes.  Hence  the  absurd- 
ity of  attempting  to  find  any  final  term,  any  outcome,  any  result. 
Constant  change,  transformation  of  motion,  is  the  law  of  nature. 
We  cannot  stop  here  nor  there,  and  say.  Behold  the  end,  the  in- 
tention of  it  all.  We  are  all  familiar,  ad  nauseam^  with  the  argu- 
ments which  show  that  in  the  physical  realm  there  is  and  can  be 
no  first  cause ;  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  end,  no  unifying  tend- 
ency, is  simply  the  obverse  of  this. 

Again  :  end,  if  it  mean  anything,  signifies  the  fulfilling  of  pur- 
pose, the  realizing  of  an  idea.  The  end,  the  goal  of  the  universe, 
cannot  be  a  last  term  ;  it  cannot  be  something  which  the  past 
ages  have  been  obliged  to  do  without,  and  which  some  happy  mo- 
ment in  the  future  will  see  ushered  into  existence.  Such  an  end 
would  be  an  incident,  an  accident  rather,  nay,  a  catastrophe.  The 
end,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  must  be  a  unity  which  binds  to- 
gether every  event,  every  existence.  It  must  have  the  same  re- 
ference to  an  event  which  occurred  a  million  years  ago,  as  to  one 
which  will  occur  ten  million  years  from  now.  In  other  words, 
it  is  that  which  interprets,  which  gives  meaning  to,  which  unifies 
all  processes.  And  such  a  unity  cannot  be  an  object  which  exists 
in  some  place,  or  an  event  which  occurs  at  some  time.  It  cannot 
be  one  conditioned  existence  in  a  series  of  conditioned  existences. 
It  can  be  only  an  idea,  a  spiritual,  an  ideal  unity  of  purpose  and 
meaning. 

The  conception  of  end,  therefore,  has  no  place  in  the  lexicon  of 
the  physicist.  It  is  consistent  only  with  a  teleological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  ;  one  which  sees  it  as  the  embodiment  of  reason, 
and  the  manifestation  of  intelligent  purpose.  We  get  now  very 
close  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  arguments  of  the  physical 
evolutionists,  when  they  offer  themselves  as  constructive  moralists, 
are  to  the  effect  that,  no  matter  if  our  arguments  do  show  that 
there  cannot  be  an  end  or  goal  in  the  physical  world,  facts  show 
there  is  one.  It  is  because  of  this,  they  further  say,  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent  in  denying  teleology,  and  in  yet  recognizing  an  end 
or  goal  as  an  ethical  ideal.    They  deny  teleology  as  a  matter  of 
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speculation,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning ;  but  they  recognize  the  goal  j 
simply  as  2^  fact ^  just  as  they  would  recognize  any  other  fact  pre-  | 
sented  to  their  inspection.    They  are  not  concerned  with  the  idea 
of  purpose,  or  of  final  causation ;  but  just  as  they  see  that  a  cer-  | 
tain  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produces  water,  so  they  see  a  ' 
certain  tendency  going  on  —  one  which  has  transformed  the  world  ;; 
from  a  homogeneous  nebula,  barren  of  all  distinction  or  intelligent  j 
worth,  into  the  complex  universe  of  physical,  biological,  and  social  | 
facts  which  now  confronts  us.    The  law  of  evolution  shows  the  ; 
world,  together  with  the  various  subordinate  departments  of  reality  i 
included  within  it,  changing  from  an  incoherent,  indefinite  homo-  \ 
geneity  into  a  coherent,  definite,  or  unified  heterogeneity.    This  ; 
latter  condition,  then,  this  differentiated  unity  of  related  factors,  is 
the  end  implied  in  all  physical  change.    It  is  there  as  a  fact ;  and 
beyond  this  our  scientific  men  say  that  they  decline  to  go.    The  \ 
fact  is  enough  for  them,  without  losing  themselves  in  metaphysi-  I 
cal  subtleties.  \ 
And  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  strikes  us  as  having  a  cer-  ; 
tain  force.    But  where  does  it  get  this  force  ?    Simply  from  an  I 
assumption  of  what  is  to  be  explained.    The  virtual  assertion  of  \ 
these  men  is  that  if  you  will  only  assert  a  fact  with  sufficient  res-  \ 
oluteness,  you  may  deny,  with  equal  resoluteness,  the  need  of  any  ; 
inquiry  into  its  meaning.    No  one  —  at  least  no  one  who  is  con-  I 
vinced  that  ethics  has  its  basis  in  the  rational  and  spiritual  con- 
stitution of  reality  —  denies  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  an 
end,  an  end  which  is  described  well  enough  in  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  but  more  simply  as  a  perfect  harmony,  a  unity  in  va-  ' 
riety.    But  the  question  is,  What  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  ! 
this  fact  ?    And  this  question  is  not  got  rid  of,  much  less  an- 
swered, by  any  amount  of  ponderous  reiteration  of  the  fact.    We  ; 
do  not  deny  it :  we  inquire  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  theory  j 
which  makes  such  use  of  it,  or  whether  it  necessarily  involves  that  ; 
reality  is  spiritual  to  its  very  core.    Certainly,  this  is  not  the  first  | 
time  in  the  history  of  thought  when  a  theory  has  sought  to  eke  ! 
out  its  insufficiency  with  the  reiterated  display  of  the  very  fact  i 
which  is  most  incompatible  with  the  theory.    The  ordinary  mind 
hears  the  theory ;  it  recognizes  the  fact,  and  carries  over  the 
strength  of  the  fact  to  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  the  theory.  * 
But  it  is  never  possible  to  suppress  completely  the  inquiry  con-  1 
cerning  the  relation  between  the  two.    And  in  this  case  we  would  \ 
say  that  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  tending  towards  a  ! 
goal,  and  is  possessed  of  an  end,  is  simply  evidence  that  the  purely  j 
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physical  theory  of  evolution,  however  good  in  its  place,  utterly 
fails  to  work  when  applied  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  When  we 
come  to  this,  we  must  substitute  a  teleological  theory  of  evolution 
for  the  mechanical :  we  must  read  physical  causes  in  terms  of  ra- 
tional purpose. 

Such  a  procedure,  therefore,  as  the  physical  moralist  offers  us 
has  at  least  two  faults.  It  begs  the  question  whether  action  to- 
wards an  end  is  derivable  from  physical  categories ;  and  it  falls 
into  the  pligbt  of  employing  a  fact  to  deny  that  which  alone  gives 
it  its  existence  and  significance,  namely,  the  incorporation  of  ethical 
ends  in  the  very  structure  of  reality.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  deny  that  the  physical  universe  as  merely  physical  has 
any  end  or  goal. 

The  end  of  the  somewhat  long  and  tedious  road  which  we  have 
been  following  is  that  we  cannot  admit  the  claims  of  physical 
science  to  be  the  founder  of  the  ethical  system  of  the  coming  man. 
We  have  to  deny  it,  because  (1)  ethics  deals  with  an  end,  and 
there  is  no  place  for  an  end  in  nature  as  confined  to  space  and 
time  ;  and  because  (2)  even  if  there  were  an  end  in  the  universe, 
this  would  not  of  itself  constitute  the  ideal  for  human  conduct ; 
and  because  (3)  science  is  utterly  unable  to  establish  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  ethical  ideal,  its  insistence  upon  the  identity  of 
humanity  in  their  relation  to  it. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  this  and  similar  protests  ?  Is  it  the 
mingled  objurgation  and  lamentation  of  those  who  see  their  mo- 
nopoly disappearing?  Is  it  the  clamor  of  those  who  want  to 
cheapen  the  worth  of  goods  offered  by  others,  in  order  that,  when 
their  own  inevitable  bankruptcy  comes,  they  may  dispose  of  their 
own  stock  and  good-will  with  the  least  possible  loss  ?  So  it  would 
seem  if  w^e  hearken  to  some.  But  it  may  be  that  the  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  physical  science  to  formulate  a  constructive  ethics 
does  not  arise  from  a  carping  exclusive  spirit,  but  from  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  in  a  world  such  as  physical  science  takes 
cognizance  of  there  is  no  ground  for  morals,  no  place  where  the 
moral  life  may  so  much  as  set  its  foot ;  and  in  the  conviction  that 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  reality  can  alone  found  a  truly  scien- 
tific ethics  and  justify  the  living  ways  of  man  to  man. 

John  Dewey. 

Unfversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Akbor,  Michigan. 
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CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  LONDON. 

I.     THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  whole  world  centres  in  London :  thither  all  paths  lead  and 
aU  lines  of  life  converge.  As  it  is  the  focus  of  the  earth's  popu- 
lation, the  headquarters  of  polite  society  and  political  power,  the 
emporium  of  trade  and  a  chief  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
—  even  so  London  stands  at  the  very  thickest  point  of  the  great 
world-battle  between  good  and  evil.  There  the  strongest  concen- 
tration of  Christian  power  is  pitted  against  the  most  formidable 
foes  of  the  faith  and  the  life  that  are  in  Christ.  There  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  the  age  are  pressing  hardest,  and  there,  as  in 
no  other  place,  are  time  and  treasure  devoted  to  their  solution.  A 
study  of  the  methods  of  work  adopted  by  the  churches  of  the 
world's  metropolis  should,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  those  whom  the 
same  service  employs  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

Religious  work  in  London  deals  with  a  society  which  differs  from 
that  of  our  own  cities  widely  and  in  many  respects.  The  social 
gamut  is  broader  than  here,  and  the  class  distinctions  are  more 
marked  and  more  generally  accepted.  It  is  the  city  at  once  of  the 
greatest  wealth  and  the  greatest  poverty ;  in  few  places  is  living 
so  costly,  yet  millions  have  but  a  few  shillings  each  week  on  which 
to  live.  We  of  America  know  of  no  such  wide  contrast  —  almost 
like  that  between  men  and  beasts  —  as  the  one  which  separates 
the  aristocratic  top  of  English  society,  with  its  exquisite  cul- 
ture, vast  wealth,  and  sumptuous  luxury,  from  the  miserable  bot- 
tom. The  city  of  the  Thames  appears  like  some  strange  woman 
whose  haughty  head  flashes  with  diamonds  and  whose  upper  gar- 
ments are  of  silks  and  gems,  while  her  worn  and  faded  skirts 
drag  tattered  fringes  through  the  mire  and  filth  of  squalid 
streets. 

The  fierceness  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  yet  so  keenly 
felt  in  the  New  World.  Want  and  overcrowding  have  thus  far 
forced  comparatively  few  of  our  poorest  families  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  one-room  life  that  so  largely  prevails  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  London.  There  is  much  more  almsgiving  to  be  done 
there  than  here.  They  have  more  of  the  hungry,  naked,  and 
homeless  needing  their  ministry ;  more  need  of  asylums,  hospitals, 
refuges,  and  houses  of  mercy.  The  dullness,  drudgery,  and  hard- 
ship of  their  lives  have  stamped  themselves  in  woful  lines  upon 
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the  sallow  faces  of  the  poor.  During  large  portions  of  the  year 
the  murky  atmosphere  admits  but  little  sunshine,  and  the  lot  of 
the  working-people  is  correspondingly  sunless  and  leaden-hued : 
the  church  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to  pour  whatever  of  bright- 
ness she  can  into  their  cheerless  homes  and  over  their  joyless 
lives. 

The  vastness  of  the  need  of  London  is  paralyzing  to  benevo- 
lence ;  the  effort  to  relieve  it  seems  hopeless.  It  is  like  trying  to 
fill  a  bottomless  pit  or  casting  handfuls  of  earth  into  the  sea.  The 
ocean  of  human  misery  swallows  up  everything  it  receives,  and 
shows  no  change.  Pauperism  and  the  pauper-spirit  greatly  en- 
hance the  difficulty  of  Christian  work.  There  are  multitudes  of 
poor  wretches  with  whom  religion  is  only  a  means  of  getting 
bread  and  butter.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  win  such 
people  to  Christian  manliness. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  share  some  of  our  greatest 
difficulties.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  foreign  population  is 
small  in  comparison  with  our  own,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  not  a  strong  foothold,  and  almost  none  among  the  lower  classes 
of  English  blood. ^ 

Other  elements  of  the  religious  problem,  and  those  the  most 
important,  our  cities  possess  in  common  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  both  countries  the  towns  are  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  making  the  utmost  diligence  necessary  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  religion  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  population.  In 
both  this  growth  is  broadening  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  so 
that  those  parts  which  have  the  greatest  need  of  churches  are  least 
able  to  build  and  sustain  them.  In  both  there  are  the  same  evil 
influences  of  factory  life  and  bondage  to  machinery.  Both  have 
the  same  industrial  questions,  the  same  struggle  and  jealousy  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  and  the  same  alienation  of  the  working- 
people  from  the  church  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  aristocratic 
institution  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  classes  and 
bent  on  keeping  them  in  subjection  to  the  capitalists,  and  in  both 
there  is  the  same  determination  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  God's 
people  to  establish  juster  and  more  intimate  relations  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion more  uniformly  throughout  society. 

Seeing  that  there  are  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  Protestant 

1  There  are  forty-seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  London,  against  about 
sixteen  hundred  Protestant  churches.  The  former,  however,  average  of 
greater  size. 
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churches  in  London,  and  so  many  charitable  institutions  that  an 
account  of  them  in  which  they  are  briefly  described  fills  a  volume 
of  a  thousand  pages,^  any  complete  and  careful  description  of  the 
religious  and  benevolent  work  in  that  city  is,  of  course,,  out  of  the 
question  here.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of 
general  methods  pursued  by  our  English  brethren  in  church  work, 
especially  that  intended  for  the  benefit  of  working-people,  and 
shall  illustrate  this  by  more  extended  notice  of  two  or  three  such 
movements  as  have  come  under  our  own  observation. 

We  naturally  begin  with  the  Established  Church.  This  body 
had  in  the  metropolis  at  last  accounts,  besides  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  churches  and 
a  large  number  of  mission  halls  and  schools. 

The  cathedral  and  the  abbey  differ  from  the  churches  in  being 
unconnected  with  a  parish,  and  in  being  controlled  by  a  dean 
and  chapter  of  canons,  instead  of  a  single  clergyman,  as  well  as  in 
their  vaster  size.  It  used  to  be  the  case  that  these  stately  piles 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  practical  religious  work  of  the 
church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  offices  connected  with  them  "  were 
considered  little  less  than  dignified  sinecures ;  "  but  the  church  of 
to-day  aims  to  make  them  centres  of  spiritual  life  and  power.^  The 
chief  office  which  they  perform  is  that  of  supplying  regular  and 
very  frequent  religious  services,  with  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers 
and  sweetest- voiced  choirs. 

The  parish  churches  seldom  hold  less  than  three  regular  ser- 
vices on  Sunday,  one  of  which  is  usually  designed  for  children, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  regular  and  frequent  week-day  ser- 
vices. Canon  Gregory  reports  that,  of  the  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  churches  of  the  Establishment  in  London,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  have  a  daily  service,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
celebrate  the  holy  communion  every  week,  and  forty-seven  every 
day,  while  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  have  no  week-day 
services. 

Various  means  are  used,  apart  from  the  regular  services,  to 
quicken  and  foster  spiritual  life  among  the  churches.  For  the 
clergy  there  are  quiet  days^  or  retreats^  as  they  are  called. 
These  are  devotional  meetings  for  spiritual  refreshment,  extended 
through  one  or  two  days,  and  conducted  by  men  whom  age  and  ex- 

^  Charities  Register  and  Digest,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.    London.  1884. 

2  See  Work  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  Present  Century,  by  Rev. 
Canon  Gregory  :  National  Review ,  vol.  ii. 
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perience,  as  well  as  natural  endowment,  have  given  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  service. 

Parochial  missions,  like  that  held  in  the  winter  of  1885  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  are  becoming  a  marked  feature  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  purpose  and  methods  they 
closely  resemble  our  own  revival-meetings  and  protracted  services. 
They  aim  "  to  rouse  the  careless  and  indifferent  and  to  excite  in- 
creased earnestness  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
a  profession  of  religion.'*  Several  neighboring  churches  usually 
unite  in  such  a  mission,  and  special  preparation  is  made  for  months 
before  its  services  begin.  Those  most  interested  meet  daily  to 
pray  for  its  success,  —  the  neighborhood  is  thoroughly  canvassed, 
invitations  to  the  extra  meetings  are  widely  scattered,  the  factories 
are  visited  and  brief  addresses  given  to  the  employees  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  the  meetings  within  the  church  are  frequently  preceded 
by  brief  open-air  services  without. 

Bible-classes  and  communicants^  classes  are  conducted  by  the 
majority  of  the  churches,  and  most  of  them  have  annual  confirma- 
tions, for  which  catechumens  are  prepared  by  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  lasting  several  weeks  or  even  months. 

Societies,  or  guilds,  for  the  promotion  of  spiritual  life  are 
frequent  both  in  the  congregations  of  the  Established  Church 
and  among  Nonconformists.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  example,  states  that  its  object  is  "to  promote  the  glory  of 
God  by  individual  holiness  and  some  useful  service  undertaken 
in  his  name."  "  Its  members  are  bound  together  by  the  keeping 
of  a  simple,  practical  rule  of  life,  by  daily  use  of  the  guild 
prayer,  and  by  the  meeting  together  twice  every  month :  once 
at  early  celebration  of  the  holy  communion,  and  once  for  a  devo- 
tional meeting."  Many  of  the  guilds  have  printed  cards  specify- 
ing a  series  of  daily  Bible-readings,  which  all  the  members  agree 
to  follow.  There  are  also  guilds  for  boys,  whose  members  agree 
to  say  their  prayers  kneeling  every  night  and  morning,  to  attend 
church  at  least  once  every  Sunday,  and  when  confirmed  to  "  com- 
municate "  once  a  month.  It  is  the  practice  to  have  "  guardians  " 
appointed  over  sections  of  the  boys'  guilds,  whose  office  it  is  to 
act  as  friends  to  the  lads  placed  under  their  care.  These  men  find 
large  opportunities  for  useful  service  as  counselors  in  their  young 
wards'  affairs,  both  those  of  business  and  of  pleasure ;  they  at- 
tend the  regular  meetings  of  the  guild,  look  up  absentees,  visit 
the  sick,  and  assist  those  who  are  in  trouble.  Similar  guilds  have 
been  formed  for  women  and  girls. 
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Most  of  the  larger  churches  employ  more  than  one  clergyman, 
and  some  of  them  as  many  as  three  or  four.  Besides  these,  there 
are  usually  several  missionaries,  Bible-women,  deaconesses,  and 
trained  nurses  working  in  the  parish  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  rector. 

A  strong  movement  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  direction  of  extending  ecclesiastical  work  to  the  laity.  London 
has  an  organization  entitled  The  Lay  Helpers'  Association^  with  an 
enrolled  membership  of  above  five  thousand.  These  "  lay  helpers," 
or  "  lay  readers,"  are  employed  as  teachers  of  Bible-classes,  super- 
intendents of  Sunday-schools,  to  hold  services  and  preach  in  halls 
and  unconsecrated  buildings,  and  to  engage  in  mission  work  of 
every  sort.  Many  of  the  churches  have  also  organized  hands 
of  visitors,  among  whom  the  poorer  portions  of  their  parishes 
are  so  distributed  that  every  family  is  allotted  to  some  one.  Visi- 
tors of  this  kind  are  often  willing  to  accept  fields  of  labor  in  other 
parishes  than  that  of  their  own  residence  and  in  poor  and  distant 
portions  of  the  town.  , 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  employed  both  by  the 
Church-of-England  people  and  the  Nonconformists  in  their  work 
among  the  poor  —  the  one  which  is  usually  first  to  take  definite 
shape  in  commencing  a  mission  of  any  kind  —  is  a  weekly  gather- 
ing of  poor  women,  called  the  mothers^  meeting.  It  is  conducted 
by  some  lady  of  superior  ability,  often  assisted  by  other  ladies  and 
by  a  "  Bible-woman."  The  latter  belongs  to  the  humbler  class  of 
society,  and  is,  therefore,  a  more  useful  and  welcome  visitor  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  than  those  of  higher  rank.  In  their  meetings 
the  poor  women  are  taught  to  make  and  mend  garments  properly ; 
they  have  practical  talks  on  cooking,  nursing  and  other  domes- 
tic matters;  suitable  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  are 
read  to  them ;  music  is  employed  to  win  and  interest  them,  and 
religious  instruction  is  not  neglected.  Clothing -cluhs  are  nearly 
always  connected  with  the  mothers'  meetings,  that  is,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  flannel,  prints,  and  garments  may  be  bought  in 
small  quantities  at  wholesale  prices.  Sometimes  coal  and  grocery 
clubs  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  as  well  as  penny  banks, 
are  added.  Members  are  encouraged  to  deposit  a  few  pence  each 
week,  until  they  have  accumulated  enough  to  pay  for  some  coveted 
garment  or  article  of  furniture. 

Poor  mothers  are  very  fond  of  these  meetings,  which  often  form 
a  single  bright  spot  in  lives  that  are  otherwise  dark  and  dreary 
enough.    Some  of  them  are  very  large.    The  writer  visited  one 
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which  had  about  nine  hundred  members,  and  was  obliged  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  two  sections.  They  are  extremely  useful  in  open- 
ing the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  poor  to  religious  influences,  and 
afford  opportunities  for  certain  sorts  of  instruction  and  help  that 
the  regular  services  of  the  Church  could  never  supply. 

Another  agency  employed  by  the  Church  of  England  among 
the  poor  is  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society}  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  branches  of  benevolent  work  in  England, 
and  it  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  class  whose  claims  on  the  help 
and  sympathy  of  the  well-disposed  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  other.  Its  membership  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  women  and  girls  of  every  rank  in  England 
alone,  and  its  operations  are  extended  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Colonies.    Its  aims,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  are  :  — 

"1st.  To  bind  together,  in  one  society,  ladies  as  Associates  and 
working-girls  as  Members  for  mutual  help  [both  religious  and 
secular],  for  sympathy,  and  for  prayer. 

"  2d.  To  encourage  purity  of  life,  dutif ulness  to  parents,  faith- 
fulness to  employers,  and  thrift. 

"  3d.  To  provide  the  privileges  of  the  society  for  its  Members, 
wherever  they  may  be,  by  giving  them  an  introduction  from  one 
branch  to  another." 

The  following  are  the  central  rules :  — 

"  1st.  Associates  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  (there 
is  no  such  restriction  as  to  Members),  and  the  organization  to 
follow  as  much  as  possible  that  of  the  Church,  being  diocesan, 
ruridecal,  and  parochial. 

"  2d.  Associates  and  Members  to  contribute  annually  to  the 
funds :  the  former  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  a  year,  the  latter  not  less 
than  6d.,  the  Members'  payment  to  go  to  the  central  fund. 

"  3d.  No  girl  that  has  not  borne  a  virtuous  character  to  be 
admitted  as  a  Member." 

"The  third  rule,"  says  Lady  Shrewsbury,  "is  the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  society  hangs.  The  advantages  and  privileges 
afforded  to  the  members  are  to  make  virtue  easier  and  to  act  as  a 
fence  between  them  and  the  pitfalls  of  vice.  That  numberless 
and  strong  fences  are  necessary  is  certain ;  and  that  these  fences 
must  surround  our  girls  from  an  early  age  is,  without  doubt,  a 
necessity  of  the  age.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  recognizes  this 
and  endeavors,  within  the  limited  powers  of  its  comparatively  few 

^  See  account  of  this  society  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  entitled  Pre- 
vention :  Nineteenth  Century^  December,  1885. 
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workers,  to  supply  this  want.  At  eight  years  old  little  girls  are 
received  as  candidates  and  trained  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents 
and  modest  in  conduct,  and  at  twelve  they  are  passed  into  the 
society  as  Members,  in  which  condition  they  remain  until  marriage 
gives  them  a  husband's  protection." 
The  privileges  of  the  society  are  these : 

"  1st.  Every  girl  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  Associate  as  a  friend 
for  sympathy,  advice,  and  help." 

In  case  of  emigration  she  is  watched  over  until  she  reaches  her 
destination,  being  safely  placed  upon  her  vessel  when  leaving 
England  and  received  at  the  docks  by  special  agents  when  she 
lands  in  America  or  the  Colonies.  Emigration  is  not,  however, 
encouraged  by  the  society. 

2d.  There  are  "  lodges  "  for  these  girls  in  the  metropolis  and 
most  of  the  large  towns  whither  they  flock  for  employment. 
"  These  lodges  take  the  place  of  home,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  lady  superintendent  or  matron,  who  'mothers'  the 
inmates."  Charges  for  board  are  made  proportionate  to  the 
earnings  of  the  inmates.  Games  and  amusements  are  provided, 
instruction  is  given,  friendships  are  formed,  and  a  home-life  is 
cultivated  whose  attractions  are  strong  enough  to  keep  them 
from  the  temptations  without. 

The  Church  of  England  performs  many  grateful  services  for 
the  poor  by  the  hands  of  Deaconesses  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
The  Sisters  live  in  communities,  take  vows  of  celibacy,  and 
usually  make  the  devotional  life  the  chief  object  of  their  seclusion 
from  the  world.  They  invariably  belong,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
to  the  extreme  High  Church  party.  A  Deaconess,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  person  set  apart  by  a  bishop  for  religious  work.  The 
bearers  of  this  office  take  no  vows,  may  be  married  or  single,  and 
need  not  necessarily  live  in  a  religious  community.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  Low  Church  party. 

Both  classes  are  largely  engaged  in  Christian  and  benevolent 
work,  and  are  frequently  employed  in  connection  with  the  parish 
church,  under  the  direction  of  its  incumbent.  These  women,  pro- 
tected by  a  distinctive  dress,  visit  the  low  parts  of  the  city  without 
danger,  penetrate  into  the  dark  and  loathsome  dwellings  of  the 
very  poorest  people,  and  search  out  the  destitute  sick,  to  whom 
their  ministries  bring  the  greatest  comfort.  Mothers  are  taught  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  children,  hints  and  instructions  as  to 
nursing  are  given  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  invalids,  and  free 
nurses  are  supplied  in  cases  of  extreme  need.    The  Sisters  and 
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Deaconesses,  being  trained  nurses,  are  able,  by  their  constant  pres- 
ence in  the  sick-chamber,  to  do  more  for  the  sufferer,  especially 
when  he  is  in  destitute  circumstances,  than  any  physician  could 
accomplish  through  occasional  visits. 

In  England,  as  in  our  own  land,  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  Sunday- 
school  teachers  who  are  really  efficient  and  competent  to  instruct 
the  children  placed  under  their  charge.  Here,  too,  the  services 
of  women  of  this  order  are  extremely  valuable  and  effective.  They 
also  conduct  week-day  schools,  ragged  -  schools,  and  industrial 
schools.  Orphanages  have  been  established  and  maintained  by 
them,  as  well  as  temporary  homes  for  missionaries,  houses  of  mercy 
for  penitents,  day  nurseries,  refuges,  homes  for  incurables  and  for 
convalescents.  There  is  a  party  of  Sisters  which  appears  every 
day  at  noon  among  the  rough  laborers  at  the  docks  of  East  Lon- 
don, bringing  trucks  loaded  with  food  and  hot  coffee,  which  is 
sold  at  nominal  prices.  Thus  they  hope  to  win  away  patronage 
from  the  drinking-places  that  cluster  thickly  about  the  dock-gates. 
They  are  also  largely  engaged  in  hospital  and  infirmary  work. 
Several  hospitals  for  women  and  children  have  been  established 
by  them,  and  the  nursing  at  other  hospitals  is  entirely  under  their 
charge. 

There  is  notable  tendency  among  earnest  people  of  every  name 
and  order  in  England  to  establish  as  many  points  of  contact  as 
possible  between  the  Church  and  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  This 
tendency  is  illustrated  by  the  extent  to  which  friendly  societies 
and  working-men' s  clubs  are  encouraged.  It  had  formerly  been 
the  case,  and  is  still  to  some  extent,  that  such  institutions  held 
their  meetings  in  halls  connected  with  public  houses,  which  the 
publicans  were  glad  to  provide,  rent  free,  for  the  sake  of  their 
presence  and  incidental  patronage.  This  practice  is  common  in 
the  United  States  also.  These  societies  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  provided  with  quarters  of  their  own,  largely  through  the 
donations  of  benevolent  men,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
churches  ;  mission-halls,  chapels,  school-rooms,  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  sort  have  also  been  thrown  open  to  their  use.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  gentlemen  of  high  standing  to  belong  to  them 
and  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  they  frequently  elect  prominent 
clergymen  and  others  to  the  office  of  president. 

One  of  the  great  national  sins  of  England  is  that  of  intemper- 
ance. In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
British  and  the  Continental  cities.  The  drinking-places  in  Lon- 
don are  more  numerous,  are  usually  of  a  lower  class,  and  deal  in 
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liquors  that  are  more  injurious  than  those  most  commonly  drank 
at  Paris  and  Berlin ;  ^  drunkenness  is  more  frequent.  In  the 
dingy,  foul,  crowded,  poverty-stricken  parts,  where  human  exist- 
ence is  fullest  of  misery,  the  gin-palaces  stand  in  tawdry  splendor 
on  every  corner,  like  shining  parasites  fattened  on  the  life-blood 
of  the  poor.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  drunkenness  among  men 
than  some  of  our  own  cities  exhibit,  and  there  is  certainly  more 
excuse  for  it,  if  miserable  homes,  costly  food,  and  cheap  drink 
can  constitute  an  excuse.  But  the  drunkenness  of  women  that 
may  be  seen  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  is  peculiarly  shocking 
to  a  stranger.  Women  of  the  lowest  classes  appear  to  be  almost 
as  frequent  patrons  of  the  gin-shops  as  their  husbands.^  As  you 
pass  the  open  doors  of  the  public  houses  any  summer  night  in 
East  London,  you  can  see  large  numbers  of  them  drinking  at 
public  bars,  with  babies  in  their  arms  and  small  children  hanging 
about  their  skirts.  Since  drunkenness  is  even  more  demoralizing  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  and  mother  than  in  that  of  the  father  of  the 
household,  its  ill  effects  among  the  London  poor  are  simply  incal- 
culable. Corresponding  with  the  extent  and  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease have  been  the  strength  of  the  remedies  put  forth  to  meet  it. 
The  temperance  movement  is  remarkably  powerful  throughout  all 
England ;  so  much  so  that  official  statistics  show  an  encouraging 
diminution  of  drunkenness  during  the  last  few  years,  as  well  as  a 
decrease  of  government  revenues  from  taxes  upon  intoxicants. 
Among  the  working-classes,  with  whom  the  movement  has  taken 
its  firmest  hold,  multitudes  of  temperance-societies  have  sprung 
up.  Many  of  these  combine  with  their  temperance  work  a  scheme 
of  insurance  against  sickness  and  death,  and  are  known  as  tem- 
perance friendly  societies. 

All  religious  work  among  the  lower  classes  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  temperance.  In  the  case  of  many,  sin  of  every  sort 
has  become  so  interwoven  and  identified  with  the  drink  passion 
that  this  is  the  sin  of  sins  to  them ;  and  they  talk  about  the  Chris- 
tian life  as  though  they  considered  it  to  be  chiefly  a  deliverance 
by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  power  of  strong  drink,  combined 
with  a  commission  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  others  from  the 
same  bondage.  Many  of  the  churches,  both  those  of  the  Estab- 
lishment and  of  Nonconformists,  employ  reformed  men  as  special 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  either  of  those  cities  is  a  model  in  this  respect. 

2  I  suppose  this  to  be,  to  some  extent,  due  to  the  custom  of  employing  bar- 
maids. The  presence  of  a  woman  in  a  drinking-place  make  it  a  shade  more 
respectable  for  other  women  to  visit. 
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temperance  missionaries  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  this 
line  of  work. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  its  branches 
in  almost  every  parish  of  the  English  cities.  It  includes  a 
woman's  union  and  a  juvenile  union.  It  publishes  several  papers, 
and  conducts  special  departments  for  police-court  work,  for  rail- 
way work,  for  army  work,  for  work  among  cabmen,  'bus-men,  and 
others.  In  connection  with  this  and  kindred  movements  among 
the  Nonconformists,  multitudes  of  cocoa  and  coffee  taverns  have 
been  established  throughout  the  whole  country,  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-four  of  which  are  now  known  to  be  in  operation. 

Brave  work  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  England  in  battling 
with  the  fury  of  the  social  evil.  The  life-struggle  of  a  crowded 
city  like  London  greatly  aggravates  and  inflames  the  temptations 
consequent  upon  such  passions  as  flesh  is  heir  to.  For  a  young 
man  to  get  foothold  in  any  line  of  business  requires  a  long,  hard 
struggle.  Marriage  is  late  and  uncertain.  The  horrors  of  the 
one-room  life  blot  out  all  sense  of  modesty  in  early  childhood  from 
thousands  of  daughters  of  the  poor ;  and  want,  continually  tempt- 
ing them  to  prostitution,  and  finding  the  defenses  against  such 
temptation  weakened  or  destroyed,  fills  the  streets  with  fallen 
women.  The  work  of  the  White  Cross  movement  is  well  known 
in  the  United  States,  and  many  branches  of  that  organization 
have  already  been  planted  upon  our  shores.  It  is  not  a  denomi- 
national movement,  but  includes  in  its  ranks  men  of  all  sects  and 
parties.  There  is  a  Church  of  England  Purity  Society^  which 
works  in  the  same  line,  and  is  practically  the  same  thing.  These 
societies  aim  to  promote  purity  among  men,  a  chivalrous  respect 
for  womanhood,  prevention  of  the  young  from  contamination, 
rescue  work,  and  a  higher  tone  of  public  opinion.  Their  member- 
ship is  confined  to  men  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  their 
meetings  are  for  men  only. 

In  order  to  show  how  these  and  other  branches  of  Christian 
activity  are  woven  together  in  the  life  of  the  most  energetic  Lon- 
don churches,  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  two  or 
three  that  are  directly  dealing  with  the  problem  of  reaching  the 
working-classes. 

My  first  example  is  St.  Anne's,  Limehouse.  This  church  is 
situated  far  down  in  the  East-end,  a  part  of  London  which  visitors 
and  the  more  prosperous  portion  of  the  Londoners  themselves 
never  see,  unless,  perhaps,  from  the  windows  of  a  railway  carriage 
as  their  train  hurries  them  over  a  long  viaduct  that  crosses  that 
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region.  It  has  on  its  parochial  staff  four  resident  clergymen,  one 
Scripture  reader,  ninety-two  Sunday-school  teachers,  two  trained 
nurses,  two  mission-women,  twelve  district  visitors,  and  one  tem- 
perance missionary.  The  church  has  a  seating  capacity  of  thirteen 
hundred,  and  its  three  mission-rooms  seat  five  hundred  more. 
Four  regular  services  are  held  in  the  church  on  every  Sunday 
and  two  on  every  week-day.  Including  Sunday  -  schools,  ragged- 
schools,  prayer  -  meetings,  bands  of  hope,  mothers'  meetings,  sew- 
ing-classes, etc.,  more  than  thirty  additional  meetings  are  regu- 
larly held  every  week  by  this  energetic  church.  In  the  way  of 
guilds  and  societies,  there  are  reported  a  missionary  society,  a 
communicants'  society,  a  maternity  society,  a  Church-of-England 
temperance  society,  three  bands  of  hope,  a  Sunday-school  and 
missionary-box  society.  In  the  line  of  recreations,  etc.,  the  church 
provides  weekly  social  evenings  for  factory-hands,  a  sewing-class 
for  the  ragged-school,  temperance  entertainments,  meetings  for 
boys  and  young  men,  quarterly  teas  for  young  men's  and  young 
women's  Bible  classes,  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  swimming  clubs, 
country  walking  -  parties,  annual  excursions  for  the  choir  and 
the  Sunday-school,  and  confirmation  anniversaries. 

Another  large  East  London  church,  St.  Mary^s^  Whitechapel, 
has  on  its  parochial  staff  a  rector  and  three  assistant  curates,  one 
Scripture  reader,  and  three  city  missionaries  (one  of  whom  works 
exclusively  among  the  Jews),  a  mission-woman,  a  nurse  for  sick 
poor,  and  five  licensed  lay  readers,  besides  Sunday-school  teachers, 
etc.  Open-air  meetings  are  held  five  evenings  during  the  week 
throughout  six  months  of  the  year.  It  has  a  stone  pulpit  built 
into  the  exterior  of  the  church,  from  which  wayside  hearers  may 
be  addressed.  The  list  of  clubs,  societies,  entertainments  and 
enterprises  of  various  sorts  that  it  sustains  is  even  more  extensive 
than  that  already  quoted.  It  includes  a  clothing-club  in  five 
branches,  with  a  membership  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  a 
sick  and  burial  society,  cricket-club,  swimming-club,  lawn-tennis 
club,  young  men's  association,  branches  of  the  Church-of-England 
Temperance  Society,  both  for  adults  and  children,  with  weekly 
meetings  and  entertainments,  a  girls'  friendly  society,  a  children's 
country  -  holiday  fund,  a  destitute  -  children's  dinner  society,  an 
emigration-fund,  an  oriental  coffee-house,  an  industrial  home,  a 
registry  for  domestic  servants,  a  tonic  sol-fa  class,  a  chess-class, 
a  parish  magazine  with  a  circulation  of  seven  hundred,  Christmas- 
treats,  summer  excursions,  concerts,  magic  -  lantern  exhibitions, 
soup-kitchen,  and  branches  of  the  White  Cross  Army. 
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There  is  another  East  London  church  whose  work,  being  some- 
what exceptional  in  character,  is  worthy  of  special  attention  and 
study.  This  is  St.  Jude's^  Whltechapel.  Its  parish  is  occupied 
by  workingmen,  small  shopkeepers,  and  clerks,  and,  although  the 
region  may  not  be  quite  so  miserable  as  that  which  surrounds  St. 
Anne's,  the  fact  of  its  proximity  to  "  Rag  Fair  "  and  the  famous 
"  Petticoat  Lane  "  that  once  was  is  evidence  enough  that  it  is 
none  too  respectable.  The  church  is  not  a  large  one,  and,  except 
for  the  character  of  its  vicar,  would  not  be  of  special  importance. 
The  latter,  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  is  one  of  the  most  radi- 
cal members  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  and  a  well-known  writer 
on  social  and  industrial  questions.  He  is  a  man  of  great  personal 
attractions,  of  commanding  influence,  is  bold  in  his  thinking,  posi- 
tive in  his  convictions,  and  extremely  radical  in  many  of  his 
positions.  No  one  can  doubt  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  for  whose  relief  he  spends  his  life  in 
plans  and  labors  along  somewhat  original  lines. 

In  the  regular  work  of  St.  Jude's  Church  some  of  the  more 
common  and  generally  approved  methods  of  religious  effort  are 
discarded.  St.  Jude's  declined,  for  example,  to  join  in  the  mission 
which  was  recently  conducted  by  other  churches  in  the  vicinity,  on 
the  ground  that  such  movements  are  of  doubtful  value,  often  pro- 
ductive of  incidental  evil  so  great  as  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  good  that  results  from  them,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
they  foster  a  type  of  religion  in  which  the  people  are  already  well 
instructed,  namely,  a  religion  of  sentiments  and  fears,  while  they 
fail  to  develop  what  the  poor  stand  in  greatest  need  of,  —  a  reli- 
gion of  manliness  and  culture.  The  common  custom  of  visiting 
the  poor  in  their  homes  is  not  extensively  practiced  by  the  people 
of  St.  Jude's,  for  it  is  held  that  such  visits  tend  to  rob  them  of 
their  self-respect. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  work  in  this  place  the  follow- 
ing is  noted  :  — 

1st.  The  church  is  open  every  day  from  11  A.  M.  until  5  P.  M., 
"  for  those  who  would  pray,  read,  and  think  in  quietness." 

2d.  The  regular  morning  service  is  broken  into  three  short 
services  by  slight  pauses  between  the  morning  prayer,  sermon, 
and  litany,  because  "  after  a  week's  work  many  cannot  rise  until 
late  in  the  day,  and  to  few  is  it  given  to  be  able  to  restrain  their 
thoughts  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time. " 

8d.  The  church  is  made  attractive  at  all  times  by  the  presence 
of  flowers  and  appropriate  works  of  art.     A  bright  Venetian 
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mosaic  and  a  beautiful  drinking-fountain  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions adorn  its  exterior  front. 

4th.  There  is  a  so-called  "  worship-hour  "  after  Sunday-evening 
service,  which  seems  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  music,  meditation, 
and  silent  prayer. 

5th.  Unusual  attention  is  given  to  matters  of  secular  instruc- 
tion. Night  schools  are  held  throughout  the  week :  there  are 
special  classes,  in  such  subjects  as  French,  science,  and  violin. 
A  popular  ballad-class  meets  once  a  week.  During  the  summer, 
various  classes  take  the  form  of  rambling-clubs,  and  devote  their 
excursions  to  the  study  of  geology,  botany,  and  architecture. 

6th.  There  is  a  lending-library  with  about  a  thousand  volumes, 
which  are  kept  in  constant  circulation. 

7th.  But  the  feature  in  the  work  at  St.  Jude's  which  is  the 
most  unique  of  all  is  the  institution  of  an  annual  free  exhibition 
of  fine  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-people  of  East  Lon- 
don. It  is  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  school-building,  which  stands 
closely  beside  the  church,  is  open  every  year  at  Easter,  and  con- 
tinues open  day  and  evening  seven  days  in  the  week  for  about  one 
month.  The  pictures  and  other  objects  displayed  are  of  a  very 
high  class  and  loaned  from  the  best  houses  in  London.  This  is 
held  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and,  indeed,  essential 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated,  its  object 
being  to  elevate  the  taste,  and  through  the  taste  the  whole  nature 
of  the  people,  by  constantly  placing  before  them  what  is  really 
excellent,  until  familiarity  has  taught  them  to  know  it  so  well  that 
they  can  instantly  choose  between  the  good  and  the  vicious.  The 
last  exhibition  contained  some  five  hundred  paintings,  several  of 
which  had  been  leading  pictures  at  different  times  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  pronounced  the  finest  exhibition  of  modern 
paintings  that  could  be  seen  at  the  time  in  the  whole  metropolis. 
An  elaborate  catalogue,  containing  not  only  the  titles  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  simple,  well-worded  comments  and  explanations,  with 
extracts  from  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  poets,  was  sold  for  a  penny. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  constant 
attendance  to  act,  not  only  as  custodians  of  the  valuable  property, 
but  also  as  guides  and  interpreters  to  the  poorer  and  more  inex- 
perienced visitors.  The  exhibition  was  first  opened  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  and  the  number  of  visitors  that  year  was  about  twelve 
thousand.  With  each  successive  season  it  has  become  more  popu- 
lar, until  the  last  year,  when  it  was  visited  by  fifty-six  thousand 
people,  three  fourths  of  whom  were  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
laborers.    Regarding  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Barnett  writes :  — 
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"  The  inability  of  those  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
nation  to  understand  even  the  language  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  teachers,  reveals  the  condition  to  which  society  has  been 
brought  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  also  suggests  means  of  re- 
form. The  people  must  be  made  familiar  with  pictures  and  books. 
They  must  learn  the  language  of  thought,  as  language  is  always 
learned,  by  familiarity.  Galleries  and  libraries  should  thus  be 
conveniently  placed  and  opened  at  fitting  times.  Sunday  cannot 
be  an  unfit  day  on  which  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  of 
pictures  and  books,  —  the  language  through  which  God  has  often 
come  to  men."  ^ 

Another  institution  deserves  our  notice  in  this  connection,  which, 
although  quite  distinct  from  St.  Jude's  Church,  stands  beside  it, 
and  is  undoubtedly  an  outgrowth  of  the  life  and  thinking  of  its 
vicar.  This  is  styled  The  University  Extension  Society,  It  is 
composed  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  young  graduates  from  the  univer- 
sities, including  Churchmen,  Nonconformists,  and  even  unbelievers, 
who,  feeling  the  grievousness  of  the  evils  that  spring  out  of  the 
growing  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  are  bent  upon  doing  what  they 
can  towards  bridging  it  over.  They  have  accordingly  come  down 
to  live  among  the  people  of  the  East-end,  have  joined  working- 
men's  clubs,  and  have  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  life  of  that  portion  of  the  town  which  is 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  children  of  toil. 

Their  house  of  residence,  called  the  "  Settlement,"  closely  re- 
sembles an  ordinary  college  building  in  its  external  arrange- 
ments. There  are  a  comfortable  dining-room,  a  spacious  and  at- 
tractive drawing-room.  There  are  several  convenient  class-rooms, 
and  there  are  small  parlors  and  tiny  bedrooms  for  about  twenty 
men.  In  connection  with  the  Settlement,  there  is  a  good-sized 
audience-room  called  Toynbee  Hall,  where  courses  of  free  lectures 
for  workingmen  are  given  by  eminent  men  of  science  and  letters 
every  winter.  The  members  of  the  Society  are  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  law-courts  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city  during  the 
day.  In  the  evening,  besides  taking  a  part  in  their  various  clubs, 
they  teach  selected  classes  of  young  men  in  their  own  rooms  or  in 
the  class  rooms  at  the  Settlement.  The  members  of  these  classes 
are  brought  together  in  weekly  social  evenings  in  the  great  draw- 
ing-room. Lady  friends  from  the  West-end  are  generally  present 
upon  these  occasions,  and  contribute  music  and  selected  readings 

1  For  other  examples  of  parochial  work,  see  Official  Year  Booh  of  the  Church 
of  England,  London,  1886,  pp.  46-55. 
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as  well  as  their  society  to  the  entertainment ;  and  there  has  been 
an  effort  to  secure  also  the  presence  of  the  wives  and  sisters  of 
the  workingmen ;  but  this,  it  is  said,  has  not  yet  been  successfully 
accomplished,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  perplexity  of  the  young 
refortners.  The  movement,  while  not  distinctively  religious,  as 
already  implied,  is  far  from  being  irreligious.  Its  primary  aim 
seems  to  be  to  extend  to  those  whose  hard,  laborious  life-struggle 
has  entirely  cut  them  off  from  it  some  of  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity which  take  the  shape  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture. 

The  organization  is  but  a  new  one,  and  their  methods  thus  far 
necessarily  tentative  and  experimental.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
viction among  them,  as  we  are  informed,  that  little  can  be  done  to 
help  the  workingmen  without  the  powerful  alliance  of  religion. 
Sects  and  sectarianism  stand  in  their  way,  being  there  and  every- 
where the  greatest  practical  hindrance  to  effective  Christian  work. 
Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  therefore  driven  for  relief  to  the 
extreme  position  of  those  who,  with  Mr.  Barnett,  would  make  the 
Church  "  truly  national  " — "the  nation  organized  for  worship" 
and  every  Englishman  —  be  he  Churchman,  Nonconformist,  Turk, 
or  infidel  —  a  member  of  it,  with  a  voice  in  the  control  of  its 
affairs. 

A  style  of  work  similar  to  that  of  the  "  University  Society  "  is 
being  done  by  a  colony  of  Oxford  graduates,  whose  headquarters 
are  known  as  the  Oxford  House^  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Bethnal 
Green.  These  men  are  usually  students  of  divinity  who,  having 
taken  their  degree,  spend  a  year  in  London  in  Christian  work  be- 
fore ordination  as  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  of  preparation  for 
their  life  service.  Tiie  region  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  in  the 
whole  city.  Besides  engaging  in  house-to-house  visitation  and 
general  mission  work,  these  Oxford  men  have  organized  a  number 
of  clubs  for  workingmen  and  for  boys,  which  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary workingmen's  clubs  in  being  strictly  temperance  organizations. 
They  have  also  conducted  a  lecture-bureau,  designed  to  furnish 
free  lectures  of  instructive  character  for  workingmen's  clubs.  In 
prosecuting  this  enterprise,  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  about  twenty  lecturers  during  the  past  winter,  mostly  Ox- 
ford men  and  specialists,  and  they  have  sent  each  of  them  out  to 
address  audiences  of  workingmen  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  season. 

Samuel  Lane  Loomis, 

Brooklyn. 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  characteristic  of  modern 
literary  taste  that  the  interest  of  the  careful  reader  is  excited  not 
more  by  the  positive  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  works  of  a 
poet  than  by  the  study  of  the  nature  from  which  they  spring.  In 
reviewing  poetry  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  grave  critical  errors ;  for 
not  every  one  who  wears  the  robes  of  Aristarchus  is  entitled  to 
exercise  literary  censorship.  Perhaps  we  have  unduly  cultivated 
the  ability  to  find  fault,  and,  forgetting  that  the  highest  task  of 
criticism  is  not  censure  but  is  intelligent  and  discriminating  praise 
of  what  is  worthy,  have  robbed  ourselves  of  no  little  enjoyment 
and  profit  and  lost  the  enthusiasm  of  those  more  simple  natures, 
who,  if  they  do  not  know  quite  as  much  as  we  do,  felt  far  more, 
and  therefore  entered  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  life  as 
revealed  in  the  works  of  genius.  Do  what  we  will  to  strike  the 
golden  mean  of  judgment,  we  are  almost  sure  to  be  partial  in  our 
verdict ;  for,  according  to  popular  fable,  has  not  Astraea  long  ago 
ascended  to  the  heavens?  But  when  we  can  turn  from  the  work 
to  a  noble  personality  in  the  worker,  we  enter  a  region  of  more 
general  interest,  in  which  many  former  perplexities  are  removed, 
and  criticism  seems  to  lose  itself  in  admiration.  Whatever  doubts 
we  have  in  regard  to  the  precise  extent  and  significance  of  alleged 
blemishes  in  a  poem,  or  the  place  which  it  will  ultimately  occupy 
in  the  thoughts  of  men,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  our  best  faculties 
stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  remaining  cour- 
ageously and  unswervingly  true  to  its  own  highest  aspirations,  and 
resolved  to  employ  every  energy  in  the  sacred  task  of  recording 
them  in  some  form,  however  inadequate,  upon  the  page  of  the 
world's  history. 

The  works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  are  so  evidently  subjec- 
tive that  some  analysis  of  her  character  becomes  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  them.  In  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  her  earlier 
poems  she  informs  us  of  the  way  in  which  she  viewed  them :  "  Poetry 
has  been  as  serious  a  thing  to  me  as  life  itself,  and  life  has  been  a 
very  serious  thing.  I  have  done  my  work  so  far  as  work :  not  as 
mere  hand  and  heart  work,  apart  from  the  personal  being,  but  as  the 
completest  expression  of  that  being  to  which  I  could  attain;  and  as 
work  I  ofiPer  it  to  the  public,  feeling  its  shortcomings  more  deeply 
than  any  of  my  readers,  because  measured  by  the  height  of  my 
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aspiration ;  but  feeling  also  that  the  reverence  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  work  was  done  should  give  it  some  protection  with  the 
reverent  and  sincere."  No  wonder,  then,  that  her  sensitive  pulse 
throbs  in  almost  every  line  of  her  poetry,  and  that,  as  we  read, 
we  seem  to  see  her  pale  face  white  with  thought,  her  eye  kindled 
large  with  intense  emotion,  her  hand  trembling  in  its  eagerness 
to  transcribe  the  records  of  her  inmost  soul.  Stirred  as  she  was 
to  the  depths  of  her  being,  her  tireless  energy  exposes  all  her 
faults  and  failings,  and  her  spirit-glance  does  not  always  find  a 
fitting  reflection  in  words.  Like  the  inspired  Pythoness,  who 
sometimes  grew  incoherent  under  the  frenzy  of  the  Delphic  god, 
her  thoughts  flash  out  in  the  zigzag  of  the  lightning,  rather  than 
with  the  clear,  steady  radiance  of  the  star.  As  far  as  style  is 
concerned,  she  is  curiously  uninfluenced  by  some  of  her  Greek 
models ;  for  it  is  'impossible  to  be  classically  statuesque,  when 
the  heart  is  pouring  forth  its  passionate  refrain  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered. 

There  is  something  profoundly  inspiring  in  the  picture  of  this 
fragile  girl  confronting  with  such  immovable  resolution  every 
obstacle  which  stood  in  her  path,  and  boldly  fighting  out  the 
battle  between  physical  weakness  and  the  immortal  strength  of 
genius.  Richter  somewhere  says  :  "  The  world  does  with  poets 
as  we  do  with  birds :  it  darkens  their  cages  until  they  have  learned 
what  they  are  to  sing."  In  the  chamber  of  a  large,  dreary  Lon- 
don house,  whither  the  family  had  removed  shortly  after  the 
"  Prometheus "  was  finished,  this  young  Greek  student,  this 
strange  dreamer,  from  the  repose  of  an  invalid's  chair  deter- 
mined to  work  out  for  herself  some  of  the  problems  of  life  and 
sing  their  answer  to  the  world.  It  seemed  a  bold  and  perilous 
undertaking,  especially  for  one  removed  from  the  ordinary  ways 
of  men,  and  shut  up  to  the  companionship  of  books  and  the  play 
of  unrestrained  imagination.  But  it  was  not  made  in  a  spirit  of 
mere  empty  egotism.  Miss  Barrett  felt,  as  consciously  as  the  old 
Hebrew  seers,  "  the  burden  of  the  Lord ;  "  and  believing  that  she 
had  a  Divine  word  to  speak  to  mankind,  she  had  no  thought  of 
death  till  her  task  was  done.  In  the  absorbing  passion  of  her 
work  she  could  resign  almost  without  a  pang  the  gifts  of  physi- 
cal health,  and  feel  no  envy  as  she  heard  the  carriage-wheels  of 
pleasure  beneath  her  prison-wall,  since  her  soul  was  riding  tri- 
umphantly in  the  chariot  of  God. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  spirit 
of  heroism  in  the  earlier  career  of  the  poetess.    If  we  consider 
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the  usual  effects  of  years  of  pain  and  weakness,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  Not  that  Miss  Barrett  is  absolutely  uninflu- 
enced in  her  work  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  conceived 
and  brought  to  perfection.  Most  of  her  earlier  poems  reveal  a 
sensitive,  delicate  nature  shut  out  from  the  vision  of  this  world, 
and  introduced  to  a  more  vivid  realization  of  that  other  world 
from  which  sickness  has  passed  away.  Sometimes  they  are  vague 
and  ethereal,  and  the  reader  would  almost  tire  the  winged  Pega- 
sus if  he  attempted  to  soar  into  that  nebulous  region  of  her 
thoughts,  — 

"  When  for  earth  too  fancy  loose, 
And  too  low  for  heaven." 

But  the  remarkable  fact  is  not  that  we  should  discern  at  times 
the  trembling  hand  and  the  eye  raised  longingly  to  heaven,  but 
that  there  should  be  so  little  trace  of  that  morbid  self-analysis  or 
bitter  repining  with  which  weaker  minds,  under  far  less  provo- 
cation, would  have  been  sure  to  inflict  society.  Sydney  Smith 
describes  a  friend  of  his  as  having  his  intellect  "improperly 
exposed ; "  and  there  are  a  great  many  instances  of  similar  indeli- 
cacy in  certain  kinds  of  poetic  literature.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
women  must  take  their  share  of  blame  for  this  fault,  which  fre- 
quently assumes  a  religious  form,  so  that,  if  any  one  had  the  bad 
taste  or  uncharitableness  to  examine  its  main  features,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  conclude  that  goodness,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  un- 
healthy and  by  no  means  adapted  for  a  person  who  seemed  likely 
to  linger  for  some  time  upon  this  side  of  the  tomb.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  observe  how  largely  Miss  Barrett  overcomes  what,  in  her 
case,  would  be  a  half-pardonable  weakness.  Her  poetry,  as  a 
rule,  is  wholesome  and  invigorating,  and  its  worth,  therefore,  is 
specialized,  but  by  no  means  destroyed,  because  it  often  seems 
to  come  from  a  voice  far  removed  from  the  toil  and  care  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  first  half  of  her  life  her  chief  task  is  to  remind 
men,  as  they  move  about  among  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal,  that  this,  after  all,  is  the  realm  of  phenomena,  and 
the  unseen  world  the  realm  of  true  reality.  She  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  ear  should  be  quick  to  catch  the  sounds  of  nature 
and  men,  and  be  deaf  to  anything  beyond  :  — 

"  Harken,  harken ! 
Shall  we  hear  the  lapsing  river 
And  our  brother's  sighing  ever, 
And  not  the  voice  ol  God  ?  " 
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Though  most  people  are  quite  content  to  tread  in  the  every-day 
track  of  ordinary  matters,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  listen 
much  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  there  are  spirits  like  hers  who 
seem  to  seek  vainly  a  home  upon  our  planet.  They  knock  at 
earth's  gate,  and  failing  to  gain  admission  they  dwell  on  the  outer 
side  of  it,  seeing  more  clearly  than  others  see  the  scars  and  rents 
of  humanity ;  hearing  more  distinctly  than  others  hear  the  low, 
moaning  cry  of  the  world's  pain  which  rises  now  and  then  into  a 
shriek  of  woe  ;  yet  believing  more  firmly  than  others  will  believe 
that  there  is  a  final  solution  for  human  mysteries  and  a  final  solace 
for  human  woes,  that 

"  Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth, 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death." 

While  the  poetess  desires  that  the  motive  of  her  work  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  passing  judgment  upon  it,  she  re- 
fuses with  disdain  the  patronizing  criticism  dictated  by  mere  cour- 
tesy. Panoplied  like  Joan  of  Arc,  she  enters  the  poetic  arena  and 
throws  down  a  challenge  to  all  comers.  It  may  be  that  she  was 
made  a  little  too  sensitive  because  of  current  impressions  in  regard 
to  the  intellectual  poverty  of  women,  though  we  cannot  but  sym- 
pathize with  her  implied  protest  against  poetic  ostracism  on  ac- 
count of  her  sex,  and  her  just  demand  to  be  estimated  without 
prejudice  or  contempt  according  to  her  merits.  In  the  course 
of  an  apostrophe  to  woman,  De  Quincey  ventures  to  remark : 
"Pardon  me  if  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  produce  a  great 
poet  from  your  choirs."  Whatever  place  may  be  ultimately 
assigned  to  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  temple  of  fame,  her  work 
obliges  us  to  modify  such  a  verdict.  It  is  true  that  she  stands 
almost  alone  among  the  sisterhood  of  song,  but  her  triumph  is,  in 
part,  a  suggestion  and  prophecy  for  her  sex,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  apologize  for  saying  that  she  is  true  woman  in  brain  as  well  as 
in  heart.  She  might  have  claimed,  therefore,  if  she  had  chosen, 
her  rightful  immunities;  for  surely,  in  estimating  the  creative 
powers  of  women,  some  account  must  be  made  of  the  diversion  of 
their  noblest  energies  into  the  sacred  channels  of  the  home,  and 
of  the  poetic  dower  which  not  unfrequently  through  "  living 
poems,"  as  Longfellow  calls  children,  they  bequeath  to  future 
generations. 

Believing  profoundly  that  the  message  of  God  is  essentially 
personal  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  that  she  may  have  something 
to  say  which  has  never  been  said  in  the  same  manner  before.  Miss 
Barrett  does  not  hesitate  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  in  "  The  Sera- 
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phim  "  and  "  A  Drama  of  Exile,"  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
immortal  Milton.    From  the  standpoint  of  literary  criticism,  the  j 
result  may  not  be  altogether  fortunate  ;  but  the  attempt  is  most  1 
instructive  as  illustrating  the  intensity  of  the  author's  belief  in 
the  guidance  of  the  heavenly  Muse,  and  her  sense  of  obligation  to  j 
follow  implicitly  whithersoever  it  may  seem  to  lead  her.    Perhaps  i 
she  exaggerates  her  favorite  idea  that  she  has  a  message  from  the  ! 
Infinite,  and  partly  misconceives  the  means  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  likely  to  employ  in  order  to  fit  its  minister  for  a  special  ; 
work.    But  no  one  who  follows  her  wild,  impassioned  verse,  even 
with  the  keenest  eye  to  its  blemishes,  can  doubt  the  strength  of 
her  enthusiasm,  or  the  sincerity  of  her  purpose  and  aim.    If  she  \ 
had  been  wanting  in  these  qualities,  she  might  have  felt  more 
diffident  in  dealing  with  those  aspects  of  supernatural  themes 
which  are  too  lofty  for  any  human  powers,  and  from  whose  anal- 
ysis men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  inclined  to  shrink.    But  Miss  Bar-  j 
rett's  religious  emotions  are  so  intense  and  overmastering  that  she  I 
must  give  them  utterance.    Even  if  Adar  the  Strong  and  Zerah 
the  Bright  One  fail  equally  with  ourselves  in  fathoming  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Atonement,  their  confused  and  faulty  dialectic  does  j 
not  prevent  us  from  catching  the  moral  inspiration  of  their  tragic  1 
theme.    The  authoress  explains  that  her  special  purpose  in  "  A 
Drama  of  Exile  "  is  to  set  forth,  from  a  woman's  standpoint,  the 
tender  remorse,  the  noble  self-sacrifice,  the  enduring  affection  of  j 
the  first  mother,  Eve.    Though  the  poem  seems  partly  overshad-  : 
owed  by  the  matchless  precedent  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  result  j 
may  be  said  to  justify  the  "  adventurous  song,"  which,  in  spite  of  ] 
its  many  blemishes,  becomes  full  of  pure,  sweet  melody  when  it  j 
d«als  with  the  exiled  pair,  whose  mutual  love  and  devotion  are  por-  \ 
trayed  with  such  perilous  success  that  they  are  made  to  seem  more 
interesting  and  perhaps  more  worthy  of  Paradise  now  than  before  j 
their  expulsion  from  it.    We  may  grow  a  little  weary  of  the  long  ,= 
dialogue  between  Gabriel  and  Lucifer,  and  of  the  almost  super-  ; 
fluous  wailing  of  the  spirits.    But  the  chivalry  of  Adam  and  the  ; 
sublime  self-abnegation  of  Eve  enchain  our  thought,  and  prepare  ] 
us,  in  some  measure,  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  vision  of  * 
humanity  and  sorrow  in  the  Person  of  the  Christ.    Though  the 
Eden-gate  is  closed  behind  the  wanderers,  the  angel-song  is  ring-  i 
ing  through  the  sky :  —  j 

"  Patiently  enduring,  I 
Painfully  surrounded,  ] 
Listen  how  we  love  you,  | 

Hope  the  uttermost  !  I 

I 

! 
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Waiting  for  that  curing 

Which  exalts  the  wounded, 
Hear  us  sing  above  you  — 

<  Exiled,  hut  not  lost  I '  " 

Though  Miss  Barrett  seems  to  have  placed  great  value  upon 
these  more  elaborate  works  of  her  maidenhood,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Good  Spirit  is  not  much  nearer  to  her  in  the  minor 
poems  of  this  period,  in  many  of  which  she  has  freed  herself  from 
the  semi-mysticism  of  her  Greek  models  and  the  fettering  influ- 
ence of  other  writers,  and  begins  to  utter  in  more  natural  tones 
the  wonderful  words  of  the  human  heart.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  in  them  she  has  wielded  a  greater  influence  over  those 
who  have  listened  to  her.  The  voice  still  seems  to  come  from 
a  far-ofE  region  ;  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  think  too  little  of 
the  throbbing  life  of  men,  and  to  postpone  the  realization  of 
heavenly  things  entirely  to  the  future.  We  might  wish  to  find 
fewer  eccentricities  of  rhyme  and  diction,  and  prefer  to  have  the 
moral  lesson  always  borne  upon  the  current  of  the  song  rather 
than  in  an  appendix  at  the  close.  But  in  spite  of  every  blemish, 
it  is  by  these  pure  and  sympathetic  poems  that  Miss  Barrett 
draws  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  on  them  the  fame  of  her  earlier 
career  will  chiefly  rest.  One  need  only  mention  such  well-known 
productions  as  "  The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,"  that  thrilling  tale  of 
heroic  love ;  "  Isobel's  Child,"  depicting  the  mother's  early  an- 
guish and  her  final  peace ;  "  Bertha  in  the  Lane,"  a  pathetic  song 
of  the  heart's  renunciation  ;  "  The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary," 
telling  of  a  devotion  so  passionate  that  it  cannot  be  happy  even 
in  heaven  if  it  does  not  have  its  way ;  "  The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren," so  loud  and  shrill  that  it  has  pierced  to  the  ears  of  the 
avaricious  and  cruel,  and  made  them  cower  for  shame  ;  "  Rhyme 
of  the  Duchess  May,"  whose  tolling  bell  reminds  us  that  woman 
for  her  honor  will  brave  the  sacrifice  of  death  ;  and,  most  famous 
of  all,  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  which,  though  a  kind  of  ex- 
aggerated version  of  "  Locksley  Hall,"  earnestly  deprecates  mere 
arbitrary  classifications  of  society,  and  insists  upon  the  right  of 
every  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  to  some  place  in  the  republic  of 
souls,  as 

"  a  clay  above  your  scorning, 
With  God's  image  stamped  upon  it,  and  God's  kindling  breath  within." 

These  poems  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  depths  of  conscience,  and 
arouse  the  spiritual  energies.  They  appeal  with  especial  force  to 
the  author's  own  sex,  and  strike  almost  every  note  in  the  scale  of 
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woman's  thought  and  emotion.  They  are  full  of  an  earnestness 
which  is  sanctified  by  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  future 
world,  and  interpret  the  vision  of  a  heart  which  in  its  purity  sees 
God. 

We  know  how  completely  the  career  of  the  poetess  was  revolu- 
tionized by  her  marriage  in  her  thirty-seventh  year  with  Robert 
Browning.  Hitherto  her  time  had  been  spent  almost  entirely 
in  solitude,  and  her  only  picture  of  the  outer  world  was  that  which 
was  reflected  upon  the  microcosm  of  her  own  soul ;  so  that  there  is 
not  a  little  "  other-worldliness  "  —  as  George  Eliot  would  call  it  — 
about  the  poems  of  her  maidenhood,  and  a  relative  neglect  of  some 
phases  of  earthly  life.  But  she  has  now  reached  a  crisis  in  her 
history  when  the  chrysalis  is  to  expand  into  the  butterfly,  when, 
without  losing  a  particle  of  her  religious  fervor,  she  is  to  feel  more 
fully  the  significance  of  the  present,  and  realize  that 

"  Earth 's  crammed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 

Having  been  called  by  the  master-voice  of  love  to  leave  the  ranks 
of  the  noble  sisterhood  who 

«  Sit  still 

On  winter's  nights  by  solitary  fires 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off," 

a  new,  sweet  task  is  given  her,  first  to  learn  by  her  own  glad  ex- 
perience, and  then  to  teach  the  world  the  power  of  a  pure  absorbing 
passion  upon  the  human  soul.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  could 
regard  marriage  as  a  merely  conventional  arrangement.  It  was  to 
her  a  solemn  union  of  hearts  for  time  and  eternity.  Whatever 
cynicism  may  say  of  the  folly  of  matrimonial  ideals,  her  choice  — 
unhappily  with  so  few  parallels  in  the  annals  of  literature  — 
needs  no  justification  before  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world.  In 
the  rare  and  beautiful  home  of  the  poet  and  the  poetess,  there  was 
no  severance  between  brain  and  heart.  For  both  of  them  believed 
that  love  must  be  intelligent,  and  intelligence  must  be  loving,  in 
order  to  form  an  ideal  union.  No  one  ever  learned  more  fully 
than  the  author  of  "  Paracelsus  "  that  the  groves  of  the  Academy 
lie  hard  by  the  garden  of  earth's  Paradise,  and  that  Eve  may  walk 
through  both. 

Our  gratitude,  at  times,  is  mixed  with  wonder  that  the  out- 
side world  should  have  been  privileged  to  listen  to  the  thrilling 
music  of  love  in  the  matchless  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese." 
Whether  we  regard  their  breadth  of  artistic  power,  or  their  ex- 
quisite revelation  of  a  woman's  heart,  they  are  one  of  the  most 
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unique  and  precious  treasures  of  all  poetry.  They  tell  us  of  the 
first  surprise  of  the  solitary  invalid  that  God  should  give  her  secret 
dream  an  answer  of  which  she  feels  herself  unworthy.  Why  should 
the  poet  pause  at  her  door  to  sing  his  magic  song  ?  The  casement 
is  broken,  and  there  is  desolation  within.  He  must  go ;  yet  she 
will  remember  him  in  her  prayers,  and  God  will  see  in  her  eyes 
the  "  tears  of  two."  But  gradually  a  change  comes  over  her,  and 
she  abandons  herself  to  the  rapture  of  the  new  world  upon  which 
she  has  entered.  She  rings  out  all  the  changes  in  the  song  of 
nature's  passion.  This  love  must  be  everything  or  nothing;  it 
must  embrace  her  inmost  self,  all  that  she  is,  and  all  that  she 
hopes  to  be ;  it  must  not  demand  equal  merit,  but  be  satisfied 
with  the  answering  love  which  crowns  with  true  nobility ;  it  must 
throw  its  tendrils  round  the  future,  and  bloom  in  fuller  beauty 
through  the  eternal  years.  No  one  can  read  these  Sonnets  with- 
out being  stimulated  to  a  truer  chivalry  and  a  more  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  sacred  mystery  of  a  woman's  love.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  poetess  in  the  full  maturity  of  her  powers  ;  but  they 
are  likewise  the  psalm  of  a  priestess  solemnly  chanting  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  inner  temple  of  the  soul :  — 

"  How  do  I  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely  as  men  strive  for  right, 

I  love  thee  purely  as  they  turn  from  praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use  • 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints.    I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ;  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death." 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  sudden  transition  from  the  "  Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese  "  to  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows."  But  love 
had  at  once  revealed  to  Mrs.  Browning  the  depths  of  her  own 
nature,  and  brought  her  into  vital  contact  with  the  movements  of 
mankind,  so  that  she  could  naturally  turn  from  the  paean  of  her 
triumphant  heart  to  the  dirge  of  the  suffering  hearts  of  others. 
Florence,  once  the  home  of  Dante,  Savonarola,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  still  possessed  its  Santa  Croce,  the  mausoleum  of  the  noble 
hearts  of  Italy.  She  could  not  regard  that  beautiful  land  with 
the  common  sneer  of  indifference.   She  believed  that  it  was  worth 
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delivering,  and  therefore  she  entered  into  its  struggle  and  antici- 
pated its  final  victory.  This  sudden  espousal  of  what  she  believed 
to  be  a  righteous  cause  affords  no  small  insight  into  that  spon- 
taneous generosity  of  nature  which  makes  the  poetess  truly  cath- 
olic and  transforms  the  Englishwoman  into  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
In  so  far  as  she  addresses  herself  to  the  task  of  finding  specific 
remedies  for  the  wrongs  of  her  adopted  countrymen,  she  displays 
much  of  that  guileless  ignorance  which,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  with- 
out its  charm.  But  when  she  unfolds  the  principles  upon  which 
liberty  is  based,  she  strikes  a  note  both  true  and  clear.  Few,  per- 
haps, will  now  cherish  the  almost  unreasoning  confidence  in  Na- 
poleon III.,  which  made  her  describe  him  as 

"  Emperor 
Evermore." 

She  lacked  the  shrewdness  of  the  diplomatist,  and  could  not  see 
quite  so  far  into  some  of  the  political  issues.  Her  pure  soul  re- 
fused to  suspect  others  of  unworthy  motives,  and  scarcely  dreamed 
of  a  selfishness  which  identifies  reform  with  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. She  is  but  a  woman,  slow  to  be  disillusioned.  She  heard 
the  child's  song  beneath  the  windows  of  her  Florentine  home,  and 
echoed  it  in  the  same  trustful  spirit :  — 

"Obella  libertk,  O  bella  ! " 
It  is  true  that  the  fulfillment  of  some  of  her  ardent  hopes  seemed 
long  delayed ;  but  the  fault  lies  not  with  her,  but  with  those  who 
tampered  with  the  omens  of  liberty.  If  some  of  the  actors  in  the 
stirring  drama  of  the  times  had  possessed  other  friends  as  brave 
and  generous  as  she,  they  might  have  proved  more  worthy  of  praise. 
Her  attitude  closely  resembles  that  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  another 
realm  of  art.  Beethoven  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  first  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,  his  immortal  Sinfonica  Eroica  ;  but,  finding  that 
his  hero  was  not  free  from  the  selfishness  of  meaner  men,  he  tore 
the  title-page  in  pieces,  and  thus,  destroying  the  personal  reference, 
virtually  broadened  his  work  into  a  progressive  world-history 
written  in  tones.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  held 
in  regard  to  the  justice  of  Mrs.  Browning's  estimate  of  her  hero, 
no  one  will  deny  that  she  describes,  with  the  unerring  accuracy  of 
a  noble  mind  and  soul,  the  type  of  man  who  is  sure  to  live  in  the 
immortality  of  a  glorious  purpose  and  the  unceasing  homage  of 
thankful  hearts ;  — 

"  Great  is  he 
Who  uses  his  greatness  for  all. 
His  name  shall  stand  perpetually 
As  a  name  to  applaud  and  cherish. 
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"  Courage,  couiage  !  happy  is  he 

Of  whom  (himself  among  the  dead 
And  silent)  this  word  shall  be  said  : 
—  That  he  might  have  had  the  world  with  him, 
But  chose  to  side  with  suffering  men, 
And  had  the  world  against  him." 

No  poem  of  modern  times  has  been  subjected  to  more  varied 
criticism  than  "  Aurora  Leigh ;  "  but  few  will  fail  to  acknowledge 
its  ethical  value.  Whether,  with  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's  critics, 
we  regard  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  as  a  comparative  failure,  or  follow 
Ruskin  in  his  belief  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems 
of  the  age,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  full  of  profound  sug- 
gestion upon  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  life.  It  is 
a  bold  thing  to  attempt  to  unite  poetry  with  pure  realism,  and  give 
the  details  of  a  three-volume  society  novel  in  the  form  of  an  epic. 
Poets,  as  a  rule,  have  shrunk  from  chronicling  contemporaneous 
events,  except  in  an  ideal  way,  consigning  them  rather  to  the  care 
of  the  Muse  of  History,  and  allowing  Time  to  do  its  consecrating 
work  before  they  ventured  to  recall  them.  Since  Mrs.  Browning 
had  the  courage  to  break  new  ground,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  her  work  should  call  forth  divergent  opinions  ;  or  that,  while 
containing  wise  and  memorable  turns  of  thought,  and  descriptive 
beauties  of  the  highest  kind,  it  should  exhibit  conspicuously  her 
inequalities  of  manner.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  without  fitness 
that,  as  she  has  brought  together  characters  in  such  different 
walks  of  life,  the  unusual  intermixture  should  be  matched  by  a 
kind  of  socialism  in  the  style  of  the  poem,  passages  of  splendid 
poetry  jostling  against  passages  of  indifferent  prose.  Considered 
simply  as  a  work  of  art,  we  might  be  willing  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  "  Aurora  Leigh "  would  be  immortal,  or,  having 
served  its  generation,  would  fall  on  sleep.  But  whatever  its 
literary  blemishes  may  be,  —  and  it  is  not  our  present  concern 
to  examine  them  minutely,  —  it  deals  with  questions  which  in 
some  form  are  of  world-wide  significance.  The  song  is  also  a 
sword,  which  not  merely  cleaves  through  the  customs  of  the  writer's 
time,  but  through  the  social  abuses  of  every  time ;  and  even 
though  its  point  may  be  a  little  blunted,  and  its  aim  occasionally 
beside  the  mark,  it  resembles  in  other  respects  the  angelic  sword 
of  flame  which  turned  every  way,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  keep 
its  place  till  Eden  is  restored. 

Coleridge  remarks  in  his  "  Table-Talk "  that  "  a  great  mind 
must  be  androgynous."    Mrs.  Browning's  chief  work  partly  illus- 
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trates  this  statement ;  for  both  Aurora  and  Romney  may  be  re-  ' 
garded  as  projections  of  her  own  nature,  representing  her  views  of 
art  and  life  at  different  periods.   No  one  but  a  woman  could  have  , 
written  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  and  brought  it  to  its  final  issue.    But  in  ; 
many  ways  it  is  an  androgynous  poem  :  strong  and  yet  tender ;  j 
full  of  rushing  movement,  yet  full  of  quiet  thought ;  unfolding  j 
the  characteristic  tendencies  both  of  man  and  woman.  Mrs. 
Browning  always  subordinates  aesthetic  idealism  to  ethic  idealism,  | 
and  sometimes  the  moral  power  of  her  work  is  obscured  by  artistic  i 
incongruities.  Even  when  we  discern  the  lofty  purpose  in  "  Aurora  | 
Leigh,"  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  narrative,  at  times,  is 
fantastic  and  unnatural.    It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  man  like  Rom-  | 
ney,  who,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  his  "  social  theory,"  deliber-  j 
ately  proposes  to  marry  an  ignorant,  uneducated  girl  whom  he  ; 
does  not  love,  and  who  is  expressly  declared  to  be  "  nowise 
beautiful."    Such  unselfishness  seems  to  spring  from  a  mistaken  ! 
sense  of  duty ;  and  when  Romney  follows  it  by  other  eccentricities, 
we  begin  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  Sphinx,  propounding  rather      '  ■ 
than  answering  the  riddle  of  humanity.   The  dark  colors  of  Lady  * 
Waldemar's  character  are  laid  on  in  such  profusion  that  her  exag- 
gerated repulsiveness  diminishes,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  the  re-  I 
buke  to  fine  ladies  who  are  at  all  like  her.   Some  of  Marian  Erie's  ■ 
sentiments  have  an  abstruse  elevation  of  tone  which  scarcely  befits  i 
the  illiterate  daughter  of  the  people,  and  her  true  aristocracy  of  - 
soul  is  better  seen  in  the  portrayal  of  her  steadfast  love  for  her  ; 
helpless  child,  and  in  the  final  and  complete  renunciation  of  her 
once  happy  dream.   Aurora  grows  in  attractiveness  with  her  years. 
Her  early  independence  is  so  extreme  that  it  ceases  to  be  admirable.  \ 
She  is  as  tenacious  of  her  poetic  art  as  Romney  of  his  social 
theory,  and  her  only  advantage  is  that  her  selfishness  seems  more 
ideal.    The  discipline  of  personal  experience  at  length  rounds  and  \ 
perfects  her  nature,  and  lights  up  her  whole  strong  intelligence  < 
with  the  flaming  torch  of  love.  I 
The  poetess,  with  great  analytic  skill,  describes  a  conflict  which  \ 
in  various  forms  is  still  going  on  in  the  world ;  and  which  can  only  \ 
be  ended  by  a  discernment  of  the  harmony  that  underlies  the 
seeming  discords  upon  the  surface  of  things,  and  blends  diverse 
natures  together  in  complementary  work  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race.     It  is  the  conflict  depicted,  for  instance,  in  ' 
Goethe's  "  Tasso  "  between  the  imaginative  and  practical  mind,  i 
and  in  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  largely  identified  with  that  between  the  | 
sexes  in  their  typical  views  of  life.    The  generalizing  spirit  of 
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Romney,  wlio  regards  humanity  in  the  mass,  and  wishes  to  consult 
for  it  by  laws  of  widespread  application,  is  opposed  by  the  indi- 
vidualizing spirit  of  Aurora,  who  is  inclined  to  think  lightly  of 
these  fine  Utopian  theories,  but  who,  while  seeking  to  realize  the 
best  expression  of  her  own  God-given  life,  will  run  to  do  what  she 
can  for  the  suffering  child  whose  cry  is  heard  at  her  door.  Rom- 
ney  derides  the  idea  of  art  and  life  as  conceived  of  by  a 
woman ;  — 

"  This  same  world, 
Uncomprehended  by  you,  must  remain 
Uniufiuenced  by  you.    Women  as  you  are, 
Mere  women,  personal  and  passionate, 
You  give  us  doting  mothers  and  chaste  wives, 
Sublime  Madonnas  and  enduring  saints, 
We  get  no  Christ  from  you  ;  and  verily. 
We  shall  not  get  a  poet,  to  my  mind." 

Aurora,  on  the  other  hand,  replies  with  a  measure  of  just  indig- 
nation, that  his  work  is  not  the  kind  for  her,  since  she  too  has  a 
vocation.  She  thinks  that  it  is  not  enough  to  inquire  into  men's 
outward  circumstances,  but  that  you  must  know  their  inner  state. 
And  therefore  the  artist-work  is  needed  to  emphasize  ideals,  and 
keep  open  the  road  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  :  — 

"  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body  ;  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses,  even  to  a  cleaner  stye. 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair's  breadth  off 
The  dust  of  the  actual.    Ah,  your  Fouriers  failed 
Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within." 

The  reformer  and  the  poet,  therefore,  part  for  the  time  :  the  one 
going  forth  to  perfect  his  schemes  of  social  improvement,  the  other 
to  her  lonely  task  of  building  up  an  ideal  republic  in  the  soul. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  are  opened  to  an  understanding  of  their 
mutual  incompleteness,  Romney  stands  upon  the  brink  of  two  ex- 
tremes of  error,  from  both  of  which  he  is  happily  delivered,  first 
when  he  seeks  the  daughter  of  the  people,  and  next,  when  the 
daughter  of  rank  seeks  him.  On  reflection  he  sees  that  the  pro- 
posed union  with  Marian  Erie,  chivalrous  as  it  might  appear  upon 
a  hasty  glance,  will  by  no  means  accomplish  his  design  of  bridging 
the  chasm  which  divides  the  classes  ;  and  as  for  Lady  Waldemar, 
Romney,  with  all  his  faults,  has  never  seriously  thought  of  marry- 
ing her.  We  all  know  the  sequel,  how  once  more,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  the  poet  and  the  reformer  stand  alone,  each  wonder- 
fully matured  by  sad  experience,  yet  each  acknowledging  a  sense 
of  incompleteness.    Romney  confesses  :  — 
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"  I  heard  the  cries 
Too  close  :  I  could  not  hear  the  angels  lift 
A  fold  of  rustling  air,  nor  what  they  said 
To  help  my  pity." 

Aurora  makes  confession,  too,  that  she  is  not  as  self-sufficient  as 
she  had  supposed.    She  says  :  — 

"  Art  is  much,  but  love  is  more. 

O  Art,  my  Art,  thou  'rt  much,  but  Love  is  more  ! 

Art  symbolizes  heaven,  but  Love  is  God 

And  makes  heaven." 

Her  error  is  even  greater  than  Romney's  :  — 

"  He  mistook  the  world. 
But  I  mistook  my  own  heart,  and  that  slip 
Was  fatal." 

Yet  they  have  really  loved  each  other  all  the  while,  in  spite  of  his 
social  theory  and  her  poetic  dream,  and  in  the  end  love  must 
assert  its  sway.  Learning 

"  To  give  up  much  on  each  side,  then  take  all," 
they  are  to  go  forth  together  to  accomplish  the  true  reform, 

"  And  raise  men's  bodies  still  by  raising  souls, 
As  God  did  first." 

The  marriage  of  Aurora  and  Romney  may  be  regarded  as  typify- 
ing the  union  which  must  take  place  between  the  realist  and  the 
idealist,  between  practical  and  contemplative  natures,  before  some 
of  the  conspicuous  difficulties  of  our  time  can  be  overcome  and  a 
true  Christian  socialism  achieved  in  modern  society.  In  the 
course  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  there  are  many  rich  gems  of 
thought  scattered  with  lavish  profusion,  and,  as  it  were,  inciden- 
tally by  the  way.  But  her  work  is  valuable  chiefly  because  it 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  vital  problems,  reminding  us  that  it  is 
not  by  frantic  endeavors  after  a  merely  formal  republicanism,  nor 
by  the  iteration  of  conventional  platitudes  in  regard  to  the  equality 
of  men,  but  by  the  spirit  of  intelligent  love  working  through  di- 
verse individuals  and  classes,  that  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated 
and  each  one  find  a  place  in  the  new  dynasty  of  souls :  — 

**  Developed  whence  shall  grow  spontaneously 
New  churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom  ;  new  societies 
Excluding  falsehood  :  He  shall  make  all  new." 

Mrs.  Browning's  "  Last  Poems,"  in  the  glimpses  they  give  us  of 
herself,  exhibit  a  tender  and  beautiful  union  between  the  natural 
weariness  which  shows  that  experience  has  not  made  her  stoical, 
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and  the  undying  faith  which,  in  spite  of  physical  suffering  and 
heart-break  for  Italy,  still  rests  in  God.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  familiar  quotations  which  reveal  this  double  attitude. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  personal  reference  in  the  pathetic 
lines :  — 

"  You  see  we  're  tired,  my  heart  and  I, 
We  dealt  with  books,  we  trusted  men, 
And  in  our  own  blood  drenched  the  pen 

As  if  such  colors  oould  not  fly. 

We  walked  too  straight  for  fortune's  end, 
We  loved  too  true  to  keep  a  friend  : 

At  last  we  're  tired,  my  heart  and  I." 

Yet  this  is  the  music  of  her  inner  nature  in  "  De  Prof undis  "  :  — 

"  For  us,  whatever 's  undergone 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest,  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood  : 
Only  the  good  discerns  the  good. 
I  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

"  I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on  ; 
I  love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on  ; 
Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost, 
With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on." 

But  her  chief  thoughts  were  not  of  herself  but  of  others ;  and 
her  last  years  form  the  crown  of  her  unselfishness.  The  "  pale, 
shrunken  faces  "  of  the  London  street  Arabs  disturbed  the  dreams 
of  her  sick  couch  in  the  Casa  Guidi ;  the  moan  of  Italy  still 
seemed  to  echo  in  her  ears  ;  and  from  far  over  the  great  sea  came 
the  shriek  of  the  oppressed  slave.  Therefore,  though  her  hand 
trembled  and  her  strength  was  ebbing  away,  the  old  enthusiasm  of 
her  loving  nature  was  strong  as  ever ;  and  in  faltering,  hurried 
accents,  over  which  criticism  will  draw  a  kindly  veil,  she  spoke 
her  last  words  for  universal  liberty,  and  then  awaited  with  calm- 
ness the  divine  emancipation  of  death. 

It  was  a  sublime  saying  of  Michael  Angelo :  "  Art  is  the  imita- 
tion of  God  ; "  and  it  embodies  the  literary  creed  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gave  her  understanding. 
The  religious  impulse  saturated  her  entire  being  and  manifested 
itself  in  all  her  works.  She  may  be  said  to  have  identified  art 
with  religion,  not  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  but  from  an  ethical  one.  Her  mental  architecture 
was  not  of  the  pagan  Doric  order,  broad-based  upon  the  earth, 
statuesque  in  its  cold  though  beautiful  symmetry ;  but  rather  of 
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the  Christian  Gothic  style,  soaring  at  times  to  perilous  heights, 
and  seeming  to  lose  itself  among  the  clouds.  She  has  been 
thought  to  join  hands  across  the  centuries  with  Sappho,  "  the  tenth 
Muse  "  of  antiquity,  the  only  woman  to  whom  she  gives  a  place  in 
her  own  list  of  poets, 

"  with  that  gloriole 
Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows." 

But  while  these  two  stand  forth  as  queens  in  the  realm  of  song, 
each  equally  womanly  in  their  strength  of  emotion,  the  one  sings 
only  of  the  sensuous  passion  which  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  the  material  world,  the  other  of  spiritual  desires  and  long- 
ings which  in  their  very  nature  must  reach  out  into  the  realms  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal,  and  thus  prophesy 

"  The  immortality  of  love, 

And  heighten  it  with  heaven." 

While  Mrs.  Browning  is  so  fully  conscious  of  the  incompleteness 
of  mortal  life,  since 

"  God  keeps  his  holy  mysteries, 

Just  on  the  outside  of  man's  dream  ; " 

she  does  not  neglect  to  remind  us  that  even  here  we  are  not 
strangers  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come :  — 

"  The  senses  folding  thick  and  dark 

About  the  stifled  soul  within. 
We  guess  diviner  things  beyond, 

And  yearn  to  them  with  yearning  fond  : 
We  strike  out  blindly  to  a  mark 

Believed  in,  but  not  seen." 

She  enters  into  the  thought,  which  her  illustrious  husband  has 
developed  in  such  a  striking  and  beautiful  way,  that  in  the 
oftentimes  oppressive  sense  of  imperfection  which  attaches  to 
earthly  endeavor  lies  not  only  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
true  greatness  of  man,  but  the  highest  inspiration  to  continual 
pursuit  of  the  unattained  ideal  which,  like  a  guiding  star,  ever 
points  on  before.    Therefore  she  cries :  — 

"  Be  still  and  strong, 

O  man,  my  brother  !  hold  thy  sobbing  breath. 

And  keep  thy  soul's  large  window  pure  from  wrong, 

That  so,  as  life's  appointment  issueth, 

Thy  vision  may  be  clear  to  watch  along 

The  sunset  consummation-lights  of  death." 

It  is  in  essentially  Christian  truth  that  Mrs.  Browning  finds  the 
explanation  of  human  life  and  the  sweet  contentment  which  — 
like  a  kind  of  rest  in  motion  —  still  leaves  room  for  unquench- 
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able  longing.  She  bows  before  the  genius  of  "  the  deathless 
Schiller ; "  but  as  she  follows  his  eulogy  of  classic  humanism  in 
his  "  Gods  of  Greece,"  she  does  not  hesitate  to  "  oppose  a  doctrine 
still  more  dishonoring  to  poetry  than  to  Christianity."  Thor- 
waldsen,  in  his  statue  of  the  great  German,  has  been  blamed  for 
representing  him  with  bent  head.  But  does  not  this  seem  to  be 
the  attitude  which,  in  spite  of  aesthetic  optimism,  must  result  from 
dejected  thinking  and  brooding  over  the  unsolved  riddles  of  life  ? 
Mrs.  Browning's  manner  is  in  striking  contrast.  She  dares  to 
look  upward  with  grateful,  loving  eyes,  smiling  even  through  tears ; 
for,  though  "  Pan  is  dead,"  a  greater  God  ever  liveth ;  — 

"  Christ  has  sent  us  down  the  angels  ; 
And  the  whole  earth  and  the  skies  ♦ 
Are  illumed  by  altar-candles 
Lit  for  blessed  mysteries  ; 
And  a  priest's  hand  through  creation 
Waveth  calm  and  consecration  — 
And  Pan  is  dead." 

In  "  A  Vision  of  Poets  "  the  angel  shows  that  the  exercise  of 
true  power  is  inseparable  from  suffering,  and  bids  the  aspirants 
for  the  laurel  crown  prove  their  worthiness  by  accepting  first  the 
crown  of  thorns  :  — 

"  '  What  say  ye  unto  this  ?  Refuse 
This  baptism  in  salt  water  ?  Choose 
Calm  breasts,  mute  lips,  and  labor  loose  ? 

"  *  Or,  O  ye  gifted  givers  !  ye 
Who  give  your  liberal  hearts  to  me 
To  make  the  world  this  harmony, — 

'**  *  Are  ye  resigned  that  they  be  spent 
To  such  world's  help  ?  '    The  spirits  bent 
Their  awful  brows,  and  said,  *  Content.'  " 

Mrs.  Browning  would  have  shuddered  to  be  told  that  the  discovery 
of  moral  purpose  in  a  poem  invalidates  its  claim  to  artistic  excel- 
lence. Her  temper  was  wholly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  modern 
fleshly  school  which,  as  a  critic  well  expresses  it,  has  brought  poetry, 
"  Tannhauser-like,  into  tjie  cavern  of  Mount  Horsel,  where  the 
air  is  hot,  and  Dame  Venus  lies  among  shadows  and  heavy  scents." 
She  believed,  in  a  far  nobler  sense  than  they,  in  "  art  for  art ; " 
but  she  was  unable  to  regard  art  as  the  vehicle  of  mere  sestheti- 
cism,  still  less  as  the  servant  of  vice,  but  is  satisfied  to  wait  till 
her  Muse  is  breathed  upon  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  race,  she  holds,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  increase 
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of  machinery  and  wealth,  nor  even  by  the  spread  of  knowledge 
only,  but  by  the  culture  of  man's  highest  faculties :  — 

"  For  we  throw  out  acclamations  of  self-thanking,  self-admiring, 
With,  at  every  mile  run  faster,  '  Oh,  the  wondrous,  wondrous  age  ! ' 
Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  souls  as  nobly  as  our  iron, 
Or  if  angels  will  commend  us  at  the  goal  of  pilgrimage. 

"  If  we  trod  the  deeps  of  ocean,  if  we  struck  the  stars  in  rising. 
If  we  wrapped  the  globe  intensely  with  one  hot  electric  breath, 
'T  were  but  power  within  our  tether,  no  new  spirit-power  comprising, 
And  in  life  we  were  not  greater  men,  nor  bolder  men  in  death." 

It  is  true  that  her  standpoint  of  vision  seems  to  shift  considerably 
during  the  course  of  her  history.  But  whether  we  regard  the 
enforced  solitude  and  asceticism  of  her  earlier  years,  when  the 
future  world  loomed  up  so  largely  on  every  side,  or  follow  her  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  against  injustice  and  tyranny,  when  she 
had  reached  almost  an  opposite  extreme  of  thought,  and  had 
begun  to  believe  that 

"  Civilization  perfected 
Is  fully  developed  Christianity,"  — 

everywhere  she  seems  to  ask,  with  a  directness  which  demands 
some  kind  of  answer :  "  What  shall  it  profit  this  age  if  it  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  its  own  soul  ?  '* 

The  triumph  of  Mrs.  Browning,  both  in  her  art  and  her  life,  is 
of  a  distinctively  Christian  order.  She  descended  from  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  where  the  glory  of  the  Christ  had  been  re- 
vealed ;  but,  unlike  the  useless  disciples,  she  brought  with  her  the 
mountain  splendor  and  the  mountain  power  to  confront  and  drive 
away  the  sin  and  suffering  in  the  plains  of  humanity.  What  she 
says  of  the  true  poet  may  be  applied  to  herself :  — 

"  And  while  she  rests,  her  songs  in  troops 
Walk  up  and  down  our  earthly  slopes. 
Companioned  by  diviner  hopes  ; " 

for  they  are  at  once  the  memorial  of  her  intellectual  genius  and 
her  religious  zeal.  They  write  in  letters  of  gold  those  eternal 
laws  which  lie  behind  the  changing  movements  of  society,  and  are 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  universe  is  laid.  They  inspire, 
with  a  more  profound  conviction  of  the  solemn  grandeur,  the 
exquisite  pathos,  the  far-reaching  hope  which  run  in  unbroken 
continuity  through  human  life,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  light 
of  the  throne  of  God. 

William  T.  Herridge, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
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"THE  SELF-REVELATION  OF  GOD."i 

To  write  ten  or  twenty  pages  which  shall  leave  the  reader  wiser 
as  to  the  contents  and  worth  of  an  exhaustive  treatise  is  not  an 
easy  matter.  An  abstract  is  useless  to  those  who  have  access  to 
the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  and  the  index  at  the  end. 
A  discussion  of  it  is  useless  to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  its  leading  doctrines.  And  a  mingling  of  abstract  and  com- 
ment in  a  few  vague  generalities  is  profitless  to  all. 

The  work  of  Professor  Harris  is  an  attempt  of  a  philosopher  to 
make  plain  to  the  layman  the  grounds  of  rational  belief  in  God. 
Perhaps  a  dialogue  between  the  philosopher  and  layman  may  serve 
to  bring  out  in  clearer  relief  the  doctrines  of  the  book. 

Of  course,  what  is  set  forth  by  the  author  with  all  the  wealth 
of  argument  and  illustration  can  here  appear  only  in  brief  dog- 
matic form.  To  represent  accurately  the  scope  of  the  work,  there 
should  be  many  interlocutors  presenting  the  objections  of  Panthe- 
ist, Agnostic,  and  Materialist.  To  introduce  these,  however,  the 
limits  of  this  article  forbid.  The  plain  layman,  as  unfamiliar 
with  the  philosophical  objections  as  he  is  with  the  philosophical 
arguments  bearing  upon  Theism,  must  appear  alone.  If  he  seems 
to  be  a  man  of  straw,  it  is  because  there  is  not  room  within  the 
space  here  allotted  for  him  to  manage  the  complete  armor  of  philo- 
sophical doubt.  If  he  seems  to  be  weak,  his  weakness  is  to  be 
attributed  to  himself  alone,  not  to  his  counterpart  in  the  book 
itself.  The  layman  here  set  forth  is  a  simple  believer  in  God, 
who  is  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  reasons  which  the  philoso- 
pher can  urge  for  their  common  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God.  The  relation  between  them  here  set  forth  is  that  of 
simply  giving  and  receiving,  with  no  attempt  at  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion. 

Layman.  I  have  always  believed  in  God.  And  yet  I  cannot 
tell  why.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  sure  of  his  existence  as  I  am  of 
my  own. 

Philosopher,  Then  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  exist,  yourself  ? 
L.    Why,  yes.    I  cannot  doubt  that. 

Ph.  What  are  you,  then  ?  What  is  the  "  I  "  of  whose  exist- 
ence you  are  so  sure  ? 

1  The  Self-Revelation  of  God.  By  Samuel  Harris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  University.  8vo,  pp.  x.,  670.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1887. 
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L.    I  have  a  body,  with  arms  and  legs,  a  stomach  and  a  liver. 
PA.    You  have  all  that ;  but  what  are  you  ?  What  is  the  "  I " 
that  has  this  body  ? 

L.    I  shall  have  to  think  about  that. 

Ph,  As  the  question  seems  to  puzzle  you,  let  me  help  you. 
You  say  you  must  think  about  it.  Is  not  this  thinking  what  you 
really  are  ? 

L,    Yes.    I  am  that  which  thinks. 

Ph,  Now  we  have  something  to  start  with.  You  and  I  are 
thinking  beings.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  find  out  what  think- 
ing is.  A  little  while  ago  you  said  you  must  think  about  my 
question  before  answering  it.  What  is  it  that  you  do  when  you 
think  ?  How  is  it  that  thinking  helps  you  to  say  whether  a  propo- 
sition is  true  or  not  ? 

L.    I  cannot  say. 

Ph.  Let  us  take  a  simpler  question.  Are  two  times  two  four  ? 
L.  Yes. 

Ph.    Can  heavy  bodies  rise  without  being  lifted  ? 
L.  No. 

Ph.    How  is  it  that  you  speak  so  confidently  ? 
L.    Why,  I  am  not  a  fool.    I  know  something  if  I  am  not  a 
philosopher. 

Ph.  Be  patient.  If  these  questions  are  too  easy,  I  wiU  now 
give  you  a  harder  one.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  "  I  know 
these  things  "  ? 

L.    That  is  a  hard  one. 

Ph.  Do  you  mean  that  you  choose  to  call  two  times  two  four, 
and  do  not  choose  to  say  that  heavy  bodies  rise  without  being 
lifted? 

L.  No.  My  choice  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  find  these 
things  so. 

Ph,    Where  do  you  find  that  these  things  are  so  ? 
L.    In  my  mind. 

Ph.    How  did  these  and  kindred  truths  get  into  your  mind  ? 
L.    I  suppose  my  teachers  put  them  there. 
Ph.    How  did  these  truths  get  into  the  minds  of  the  first 
teachers  ? 

L.  I  see  my  answer  did  not  help  matters  much.  I  should  say 
my  reason  tells  me  these  things  are  so. 

Ph.  You  say  your  reason.  Does  not  my  reason  tell  me  the 
same  ? 

L.  Yes. 
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Ph.  Does  not  everybody  Lave  a  reason  which  tells  the  same 
story  as  yours  and  mine  ? 

L.    Yes :  except  idiots  and  madmen. 

Ph,    Then  this  reason  is  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  common 
to  all  men  ? 
L,  Yes. 

Ph.    Could  there  be  a  personal  being  who  did  not  share  in  this 
universal  reason  ? 
L.    Certainly  not. 

Ph.    Then  this  reason  is  common  to  all  men,  and  above  all 
men,  and  before  any  man  ? 
L.    It  seems  so. 

Ph.    All  men  depend  upon  this  reason.     Does  this  reason 
depend  upon  anything  beyond  or  above  itself  ? 
L.    Apparently  not. 

Ph.  Does  this  reason  appear  to  be  a  sum  of  scattered  frag- 
ments of  truth,  or  do  the  separate  truths  which  reason  asserts 
give  evidence  of  being  elements  in  a  self-consistent  organic  whole 
of  truth  ? 

L.    They  seem  to  hang  together. 

Ph.  If  we  take  the  word  "  absolute"  to  mean  that  which  de- 
pends on  nothing  outside  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  is  an 
organic  whole  of  elements  related  within  itself,  should  you  say 
this  Eeason  was  absolute  ? 

L.  Certainly. 

Ph.    You  call  yourself  a  person  ? 
L.  Yes. 

Ph.    What  do  you  mean  when  you  call  yourself  a  person  ? 

L.  I  mean  that  I  am  a  reasonable  being,  and  I  freely  choose 
my  course  according  to  reason. 

Ph.  This  same  reason,  then,  is  the  source  and  basis  of  your 
personality  ? 

L.  Yes. 

Ph.  Do  you  regard  this  power  to  know  your  own  mind  and  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  as  a  limitation  ?  Does  it 
make  you  inferior  to  the  animal  that  follows  blind  instinct  and 
the  tree  that  grows  unconsciously  ? 

L.  Far  from  it.  My  personality  is  the  grandest  thing  about 
me. 

Ph.  Can  you  then  regard  this  absolute  reason,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  personality  in  you  and  me,  as  impersonal  ? 

L.  No.  The  fountain  cannot  be  inferior  to  all  the  streams 
that  issue  from  it. 
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Ph.  To  sum  up,  then,  you  find  that  the  very  nature  of  your  own 
being  as  a  rational  intelligence  involves,  as  the  basis  of  all  your 
thinking  and  the  guarantee  of  the  validity  of  all  our  knowledge, 
the  presence  within  and  above  us  of  a  universal  Absolute  Reason 
that  is  no  less  a  person  than  are  we  ourselves  ? 

L.   That  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  what  we  have  been  saying. 

Ph.  Are  you  satisfied,  then,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  as 
evident  as  your  own  existence,  and  bound  up  with  it  ? 

L.  I  see  that  our  being  as  rational  presupposes  the  being  of 
the  Absolute  Reason.    Is  this  universal  Absolute  Reason,  God  ? 

Ph.    If  not,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  God  "  ? 

L.  I  have  always  thought  of  God  as  one  whom  I  could  wor- 
ship, and  love,  and  pray  to.  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  sing 
praises  to  the  Absolute  Reason,  or  offer  prayers,  or  confess  sin, 
or  receive  forgiveness  and  help,  and  comfort  and  inspiration.  If 
this  is  what  philosophy  makes  out  of  belief  in  God,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  lost  more  than  I  have  gained  by  coming  to  you. 

Ph.  I  should  agree  with  you  if  this  were  all  philosophy  had 
to  tell  us  about  God.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  lines  of 
evidence.  In  this  v/ay  we  see  that  God  is,  that  He  is  personal  like 
ourselves,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  our  thinking,  and  the 
guarantee  that  our  thoughts  conform  to  the  reality  of  things  with- 
out us.  This  is  the  evidence  drawn  from  our  own  beijig  as  ra- 
tional. To  learn  more  definitely  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
we  must  turn  to  the  universe,  to  nature,  and  to  man ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  Redeemer  of  men.  It  has  been  necessary  to  take  up  this 
most  difficult  and  intricate  line  of  evidence  first,  because  this 
fundamental  conception  of  the  being  of  the  Absolute  Reason  is 
the  background  on  which  we  must  throw  all  the  other  evidence  of 
the  working  of  power  in  the  universe,  intelligence  in  nature,  and 
redeeming  grace  in  human  history.  The  evidence  we  are  about  to 
consider  is  more  definite  and  striking ;  but,  without  the  evidence 
of  the  Absolute  Reason  drawn  from  the  implications  of  our  own 
rational  nature,  these  brighter  colors  and  sharper  lines  would  have 
no  canvas  back  of  them  to  give  unity  and  consistency  to  that 
which  they  portray. 

L.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  realize  the  force  of  the 
foregoing  argument.  I  fear  I  had  thought  of  God  as  a  sort  of 
bigger  finite  and  semi-material  being  located  in  some  remote  quar- 
ter of  the  universe.  Now  I  see  that,  as  the  Universal  and  Absolute 
Reason,  He  transcends  space,  and  that  the  limits  of  space  and  the 
outlines  of  form  do  not  apply  to  Him.  I  see  now  that  He  is  every- 
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where,  in  all  and  through  all  and  over  all;  simply  because  noth- 
ing can  exist  anywhere,  except  it  exist  in  rational  thought-relations  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  Absolute  Reason  that  these  thought-relations  must 
inhere. 

Ph,  In  other  words,  you  recognize  that  the  indissoluble  unity 
of  thought  and  being  involves  the  being  of  Absolute  Reason,  or 
God.  This  is  the  ontological  argument,  which,  when  misunder- 
stood or  taken  as  an  inference  from  an  idea  to  the  existence  of  its 
counterpart,  as  it  so  often  has  been,  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  ;  but 
when  conceived  aright  is  the  most  profound  and  most  satisfactory 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  Being  of  God  is  revealed  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  man. 

L,  Let  us  then  advance.  What  evidence  does  the  universe 
give  of  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  Being  whose  existence  we  are 
now  assured  of  ? 

Ph.  What  is  the  apparent  nature  of  the  universe  ?  Is  it  suffi- 
cient to  itself,  or  does  each  part  depend  on  every  other  ? 

L.  Each  part  is  dependent.  In  every  part  there  is  manifest 
a  force  which  is  imparted  to  it  from  without. 

Ph,    Can  the  sum  total  of  the  parts  explain  the  total  force  ? 

X.  No ;  for  no  part  originates  force.  Finite  things  large  or 
small  are  but  the  vehicles  of  motion  imparted  to  them. 

Ph.  Do  these  separate  motions  of  particular  things  work  to- 
gether harmoniously,  or  fly  about  hap-hazard  ? 

L.  There  is  perfect  harmony.  Each  member  of  the  whole 
seems  to  act  with  reference  to  all  the  rest. 

Ph.  Are  "  reference  "  of  one  thing  to  another,  and  "  harmony  " 
of  different  parts,  aspects  of  matter  or  aspects  of  mind? 

L.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ph.  For  instance,  when  you  find  a  hundred  different  parts  of 
a  machine  moving  in  different  directions,  yet  all  so  related  to  each 
other  that  there  is  no  jar  or  clash,  what  are  you  compelled  to  infer 
as  to  the  origin  of  that  motion  and  the  construction  of  those  vari- 
ous related  parts  ? 

L.    I  infer  that  somebody  made  it. 

Ph.    Why  so? 

L.  Because  only  intelligence  could  or  would  relate  things 
together  in  that  way. 

Ph.    How  do  you  know  that  ? 

L.  I  cannot  think  otherwise.  Relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
cannot  exist  in  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  It  must  exist  in 
that  which  comprehends  both.  And  that  which  comprehends 
things  is  intelligence. 
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Ph.  You  see,  then,  what  I  meant  when  I  asked  whether  this 
interrelation  of  things  was  an  aspect  of  mind  or  of  matter  ? 

L.  Yes.  It  is  mental  or  rational ;  it  cannot  be  blind  or  ma- 
terial. 

Ph.  Is  this  interrelation  complete  and  infinite,  or  partial  and 
limited  ? 

L.    It  is  complete  and  infinite. 

Ph.  The  universe  by  virtue  of  its  interrelation  and  harmonious 
action  gives  evidence,  then,  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence.  Is  it  likely 
that  there  are  two  Beings :  one,  the  Absolute  Reason  revealed  in 
the  analysis  of  our  own  rational  nature  ;  and  the  other  an  Infinite 
Intelligence  revealed  in  the  external  universe  ? 

L.  No.  Absolute  Reason  and  Infinite  Intelligence  are  the 
same. 

Ph.  At  all  events,  we  are  now  aiming  at  the  Being  of  God, 
not  at  the  internal  economy  of  his  nature ;  and  if  there  is  an  in- 
ternal distinction  between  the  Absolute  Being  and  the  Creative 
Intelligence  we  will  not  go  into  that  now.  We  have,  then,  ar- 
rived at  a  conviction  that  there  exists  an  Absolute  Being,  who  is 
personal,  and  from  whose  creative  intelligence  all  things  proceed. 

L.  Yes.  I  am  getting  back  the  living  God  I  was  afraid  your 
philosophy  would  take  away  from  me.  To  the  Being  whom  we 
have  thus  far  discovered  one  might  sing  at  least  the  Hymn  of 
Cleanthes.  You  say  that  nature  gives  still  further  evidence  of 
what  God  is.    What  is  it  ? 

Ph.  Is  there  any  kinship  between  nature  and  the  mind  of 
man  ? 

L.  Wordsworth,  and  the  poets  generally,  seem  to  think  so. 
But  I  have  supposed  that  was  a  sort  of  poetic  fiction. 

Ph.  I  could  mention  many  a  cool-headed  philosopher,  of  whom 
Kant  and  Hegel  may  serve  as  examples,  who  have  thought  the 
same.  But  never  mind  about  authorities.  Let  us  see  whether  it 
seems  so  to  us.  In  a  confused  heap  of  type,  do  you  find  anything 
akin  to  your  own  mind  ? 

L.  Nothing. 

Ph.  In  the  same  type  put  together  to  form  a  book,  do  you  find 
anything  akin  to  your  mind  ? 

L.    Certainly.    I  find  ideas  and  thoughts  like  my  own. 

Ph.  Strictly  speaking,  do  you  find  in  the  book  the  ideas  and 
thoughts,  or  only  their  symbols  ? 

L.  To  be  precise,  I  suppose  only  the  symbols  are  in  the  book. 
And  yet  the  symbol  is  so  expressive  of  ideas  that  I  cannot  help 
getting  ideas  out  of  the  book. 
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Ph.  Is  it,  then,  the  book's  ideas  or  the  author's  ideas  that  you 
find  there  ? 

L.    The  author's,  of  course. 

Ph.  Now,  is  nature  more  like  the  confused  heap  of  type,  or 
more  like  the  expressive  page  of  the  book  ? 

L.  It  is  more  like  the  page.  I  certainly  get  ideas  and  thoughts 
from  nature. 

Ph.  Are  these  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  the  things  them- 
selves, or  of  the  Author  who  has  made  these  things  symbolic  of  his 
thought  ? 

L.  Ideas  and  thoughts  must  certainly  be  those  of  the  Thinker 
aud  Author  of  nature. 

Ph.  Are  these  ideas  and  thoughts  which  you  get  from  nature 
low  and  degrading,  or  noble  and  lofty  ? 

L.    They  are  grand  and  elevated  beyond  description. 

Ph.    Is  there  an  end  to  the  sum  of  them  ? 

L.    No^  they  are  infinite. 

Ph.  Are  the  ideas  which  you  derive  through  nature  orderly  or 
chaotic  ? 

L.    There  is  absolute  order  and  uniformity  throughout. 
Ph.    Could  blind  force  produce  perfect  order  ? 
L.    I  do  not  know. 

Ph.  Take  a  pencil  in  your  hand,  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper : 
then  set  your  arm  in  motion ;  but  do  so  without  any  idea  in  your 
mind  of  what  you  are  to  draw.    Well,  what  is  the  result  ? 

X.    The  most  senseless  and  hideous  scrawl. 

Ph.  You  see,  then,  what  blind  force  can  do.  Now  form  in 
your  mind  an  idea  of  a  square,  a  triangle,  and  a  circle  ;  put  your 
pencil  to  the  paper  and  draw,  with  these  ideas  in  your  mind,  and 
put  your  mind  on  what  you  are  doing.    Well,  what  have  you  ? 

X.    I  have  the  figures  of  square,  triangle,  and  circle. 

Ph.  What  should  you  say  the  chances  were  that  under  the 
first  conditions  you  could  have  produced  the  results  of  the  sec- 
ond experiment  ? 

X.    There  would  not  be  one  chance  in  a  hundred  millions. 

Ph.  What,  then,  are  the  chances  that  the  orderly  constitution 
of  nature  should  proceed  from  a  source  destitute  of  an  intellec- 
tual apprehension  of  the  forms  and  laws  expressed  in  nature  ? 

X.  There  is  not  room  enough  in  the  world  to  write  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction  which  would  express  it. 

Ph.  Does  there  seem  to  be  any  end  aimed  at  in  nature's  forms 
and  movements  ? 
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L.  I  cannot  help  asking  with  reference  to  everything,  What 
for  ?  And  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  the  gladsome  sport  of  the  young 
lambs,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  glory  of  the  starry  skies, 
give  to  me  faint  suggestions  of  the  true  answers.  But  whether  I 
can  find  and  express  the  whole  answer  or  not :  whether  I  can  dis- 
cern any  answer  or  not  to  the  question  when  applied  to  isolated 
facts  and  forms,  I  am  compelled  to  think  there  is  an  end  which 
each  and  all  subserve. 

Ph.  Are  the  ends  thus  manifest  in  nature  good  and  wise,  or 
evil  and  imperfect  ? 

jL.    There  are  some  of  both. 

Ph,    Which  outweighs  the  other  ? 

i.  The  tendency  is  toward  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Inci- 
dental to  this,  however,  the  amount  of  pain  and  evil  is  enormous. 

Ph.  Could  you  conceive  a  finite  system,  in  which  living  organ- 
isms are  struggling  freely  for  existence  under  laws  of  which  these 
organisms  are  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  in  which  there  should 
be  no  pain  or  imperfection  ? 

L.    No  ;  I  could  not. 

Ph.    Can  man  by  the  conscious  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  laws  of  nature  greatly  diminish  this  relative  evil  ? 
L.  Yes. 

Ph.    And  is  man  destined  to  be  creation's  lord  and  crown  ? 
L.    It  seems  so. 

Ph.    Is,  then,  provision  made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  evil 
and  the  triumph  of  good  through  the  free  will  of  man  ? 
L.    There  is. 

Ph.  Making  allowance  for  the  imperfection  necessarily  in- 
herent in  a  finite  system,  and  giving  credit  for  the  aim  and  tend- 
ency of  the  world  toward  perfection  and  happiness,  does  the 
design  of  nature  indicate  perfection  of  wisdom  and  benevolence 
in  its  author  or  not  ? 

L.  So  understood,  the  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  points  to  a 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Ph.  Adding,  then,  the  evidence  from  the  symbolism,  the  order- 
liness, and  the  design  expressed  in  nature,  to  that  which  we  have 
drawn  from  the  universe  as  a  symmetrical  effect,  and  human  in- 
telligence as  involving  an  absolute  reason  as  its  ground,  what  are 
the  attributes  of  God  thus  far  discovered  ? 

L.  He  is  Absolute  Reason ;  He  is  personal ;  infinite  in 
power,  perfect  in  wisdom,  and  giving  evidence  of  benevolent 
intent. 
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Ph,  For  the  fuller  evidence  of  this  last  attribute,  we  must 
look  to  man,  and  his  redemption.    Shall  we  proceed  to  that  ? 

L.  I  begin  to  see  my  old  implicit  faith  returning  to  me  in 
verified  form,  and  I  am  eager  to  reach  the  conclusion. 

Ph,  We  began  with  the  evidence  of  the  Absolute  Reason  dis- 
closed by  an  analysis  of  man's  1:"ational  intelligence.  It  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  Being  of  God  contained  in 
the  total  constitution  of  man.  You  remember  that  we  agreed 
that  the  existence  of  personal  beings  implied  that  the  Absolute 
Reason  who  is  the  ground  and  source  of  our  personality  must  be 
personal.  Now  on  the  same  principle,  will  it  not  be  legitimate  to 
infer  that  whatever  our  nature  reveals  as  essential  to  its  ideal,  and 
indispensable  for  the  realization  of  that  ideal,  must  exist  in  the 
Being  who  is  the  Author  and  Source  of  human  nature  and  of  its 
ideals  ? 

L.  I  should  say  the  principle  that  the  cause  must  equal  or 
transcend  the  effect  involved  that. 

Ph.  Have  men  ever  been  able  to  dispense  with  belief  in  a 
Power  controlling  their  lives  and  taking  cognizance  of  their  deeds  ? 

L.  Never,  except  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  due  to  artificial 
conditions  or  early  prejudice.  Still,  the  ideas  of  God  which  men 
have  formed  have  often  been  horrible,  crude,  and  fantastic. 

Ph.  Have  men's  ideas  of  the  solar  system  always  been  free 
from  crudeness  and  superstition  ? 

L.    By  no  means. 

Ph.  And  does  the  infinite  variety  of  notions  men  have  held 
about  the  solar  system  prove  that  there  are  no  sun  and  planets  ? 

L.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  a 
common  basis  of  reality  behind  them  all. 

Ph.    And  is  it  not  the  same  with  men's  various  ideas  of  God  ? 

L.    It  may  be. 

Ph.  Do  you  judge  the  earlier  or  the  later  views  of  astronomy 
to  be  true  ? 

L.  I  accept  the  later;  because  they  express  the  results  of 
more  accurate  and  intelligent  investigation. 

Ph.  And  are  not  the  ideas  of  God  which  result  from  more 
mature  reflection  on  man's  nature,  man's  needs,  and  man's  ideals, 
entitled  to  supersede  the  crude,  unreflecting  views  of  ancient  and 
uncivilized  races  ? 

L.    That  seems  reasonable. 

Ph.  We  found  that  man's  intellectual  constitution,  as  capable 
of  knowing  truth  and  of  forming  a  scientific  system  of  truth, 
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involved  the  Absolute  Reason.  Now  could  man  be  free  to  choose 
the  ideals  and  determine  the  ends  for  which  to  strive  and  act  if  he 
were  conscious  of  no  absolute  standard  of  character  and  worth  ? 

L.  Obviously  he  could  not  be  free  to  choose  unless  he  knew 
what  was  worth  choosing. 

PJi,  Do  the  circumstances  of  external  nature,  and  the  animal 
appetites  and  desires  within,  furnish  man  with  ideals  which  he  can 
follow  with  self -approval  and  rest  in  with  self-satisfaction  ? 

L.  Far  from  it.  The  ideal  and  the  natural  are  quite  as  often 
at  war. 

PA.  Moral  worth,  or  righteousness,  then,  man  gains  by  con- 
formity to  an  ideal  or  law  which  he  did  not  create,  and  which 
nature  did  not  give.  Whence,  then,  can  this  ideal  of  worth  or 
law  of  righteousness  proceed  ? 

L,  It  must  come  from  the  Author  of  man's  being :  from  the 
Absolute  Reason  ;  from  God. 

Ph.    What,  then,  follows  as  to  the  character  of  God  ? 

L.  He  must  be  the  fountain  of  moral  worth ;  He  must  be  holy, 
just,  and  good. 

Ph,  Apart  from  union  with  God  through  conformity  to  these 
divine  ideals,  have  men  or  nations  ever  found  rest  or  peace  ? 

X.  The  search  for  human  satisfaction  elsewhere  is  proverbially 
vain  and  fruitless,  and  all  substitutes  for  God  as  a  basis  for  this 
peace-giving  relationship  have  proved  hollow  and  delusive.  The 
godless  life  feeds  only  on  the  scattered  fragments  that  faU  from 
nature's  table ;  and  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  life 
is  not  worth  living. 

Ph.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  holy  character,  the  righteous 
will,  of  God  is  as  imperative  a  demand  of  the  practical  reason  of 
man  as  the  Absolute  Reason  is  a  necessary  presupposition  of  the 
theoretical  reason  of  man.  This  concludes  the  evidence  we  have 
of  the  Being  of  God  so  far  as  that  is  given  apart  from  historical 
Christianity.  What  is  the  conception  which  at  this  stage  of  the 
investigation  you  are  able  to  form  of  God  ? 

X.  God  is  the  Absolute,  Personal  Reason,  infinite  in  power, 
perfect  in  wisdom,  and  supremely  holy,  just,  and  good. 

Ph.  It  only  remains  to  amplify  our  conception  of  these  moral 
attributes.  For  this  we  must  turn  to  the  revelation  of  himself  in 
Christ. 

L.    Why  do  you  say  in  Christ,  rather  than  in  the  Bible? 
Ph.    For  the  same  reason  that  I  should  say  light  comes  from 
the  sun,  rather  than  say  it  comes  from  the  window.    Relatively  to 
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us,  situated  as  we  are  in  this  room,  the  window  is  just  as  essential 
and  indispensable  to  our  seeing  as  is  the  sun  itself.  But  if  we  were 
out  of  doors  we  might  see  just  as  well  without  the  window  as  with 
it.  So  to  us,  living  centuries  after  Christ,  the  authentic  record  of 
the  revelation  is  just  as  essential  for  our  spiritual  illumination  as 
the  revelation  itself.  Yet  the  first  Christians  saw  the  sun  of 
righteousness  just  as  clearly  without  the  written  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles as  we  do  with  them. 

L.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  revelation  of  God  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  consisted  in  Christ  himself,  his  life,  his  deeds, 
his  spirit,  his  grace,  rather  than  in  doctrines  and  precepts  ? 

Ph.  Most  certainly.  The  crowning  revelation  of  God  is  God 
himself  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

L.  Perhaps  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask  involves  a  strange 
confession  to  come  from  one  who  has  been  brought  up  under 
orthodox  influences,  but  it  has  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  How  can 
God  be  revealed  in  a  man  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  ideas  are 
contradictory. 

Ph.  I  am  afraid  your  difficulty  is  a  common  one.  Men  draw 
the  line  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  above  man 
rather  than  below  him ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  ideas  of  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man  become  full  of  contradictions. 
They  state  the  problem  in  terms  which  render  it  insoluble,  and 
then  think  it  strange  that  their  professed  solution  is  unthinkable. 

L.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  precisely  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at. 

Ph.  I  am  afraid  my  indignation  at  the  procedure  of  so  many 
of  our  recent  theologians  has  led  me  astray.  To  come  back,  then, 
to  the  question  you  raised ;  let  me  ask  you  wherein  lies  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  revelation  of  God  in  a  man  ? 

L.  Why,  God  is  infinite  and  man  is  finite.  God  is  perfect 
and  man  is  imperfect. 

Ph.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  that  God  is  supernatural, 
while  man  is  purely  natural.  What  is  it  in  man  that  is  purely 
natural,  —  his  flesh  or  his  spirit,  or  both  ? 

L.    I  had  supposed  both  were. 

Ph.  As  a  result  of  our  sins,  and  our  consequent  separation 
from  God,  our  spirits  are  in  bondage.  But,  if  you  could  conceive 
a  human  spirit  perfectly  responsive  to  the  spirit  of  God,  obedient 
to  his  will,  expressive  of  his  thought,  animated  by  his  righteous 
purpose,  aglow  with  his  love,  would  there  be  any  imperfection 
attaching  to  such  a  spirit  ? 
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L.    I  should  say  there  would  be  none. 

Ph.    In  such  a  spirit,  then,  should  we  not  behold  the  fullness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily  ? 
L,    We  should. 

Ph,    Does  the  historic  Christ  fulfill  these  conditions  ? 

L,  I  have  always  believed  that  He  does.  In  Him  I  see  my 
highest  ideal  realized. 

Ph.  Did  Christ  regard  this  fullness  of  spirit  and  perfectness 
of  life  as  the  attribute  of  himself,  considered  as  an  individual  man, 
apart  from  God  ? 

L.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  saying,  "  I  do  nothing  of 
myself,"  "  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment  even  so  I  do," 
"  The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  who  sent 
me.  The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from  myself : 
but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  the  works." 

Ph.    Is  not  then  Christ  a  veritable  revelation  of  God  ? 

L.  Yes.  If  truth,  goodness,  grace,  and  love  are  the  essential 
attributes  of  God,  Christ  is  the  crowning  revelation  of  God.  I 
see  that  my  old  idea  of  God  as  a  semi-material  form,  remote  in 
his  immensity,  great  simply  in  a  bigger  finitude,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  my  difficulty.  I  see  that,  with  such  an  idea  of  God,  any  idea  of 
incarnation  must  seem  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  spirit  to  go  outside  itself,  to  live  in  another,  and  to  give  a 
oneness  to  all  in  whom  it  dwells.  I  see  that  the  fact  that  the  Father 
gave  his  spirit  to  J esus  without  measure  must  have  made  Him  one 
with  the  Father,  and  therefore  the  authentic  revelation  of  what 
the  Father  is. 

Ph.  If  by  this  digression  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  very  self  in  the  person  of 
the  historic  Christ,  we  may  now  ask,  What  are  the  qualities  or 
attributes  of  God  which  Christ  reveals  ? 

L.  These  attributes  are  goodness,  truth,  compassion,  grace, 
love.    The  word  which  sums  up  the  whole  is  redemption. 

Ph.    Will  you  tell  me  then  what  redemption  is  ? 

L.  It  is  winning  men  back  from  their  sins,  and  releasing  them 
from  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Ph.  These  phrases  are  so  often  repeated  nowadays  from  mere 
force  of  habit  that  I  must  press  my  question  farther.  What  is 
sin  ? 

L.  Sin  is  the  attempt  of  man  to  set  himself  up  apart  from 
God. 

Ph.    And  what  is  the  penalty  of  sin  ? 
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L,  It  must  be  death,  of  course.  The  sinner  shuts  out  the  very 
breath  of  life  from  his  soul.  Completed  sin  would  be  death. 
We  could  no  more  live  entirely  apart  from  God  than  a  pipe  could 
give  out  water  without  a  reservoir  to  draw  from. 

Ph.  Your  insight  into  these  matters  is  deeper,  I  must  confess, 
than  I  had  apprehended.  Yet  any  one  who  lives  an  earnest  life, 
and  reflects  on  the  basis  of  it,  cannot  miss  the  truth  you  have 
been  stating.  How,  now,  does  God  in  Christ  win  men  from  sin 
and  release  them  from  its  penalty  ? 

L.  His  grace  is  so  declared  and  attested  in  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice that  none  who  sees  what  He  is  and  what  He  has  done  can  doubt 
that  from  such  a  God  every  penitent  soul  may  receive  full  and 
free  forgiveness  for  his  sins.  And  then  his  life  is  so  majestic,  his 
spirit  so  great,  his  love  so  deep  and  tender,  that  he  who  sees  Him 
as  He  is  and  yields  to  his  influence  has  at  once  the  Ideal  of  the 
Divine  life  before  his  eyes  and  the  motive  power  to  its  attainment 
within  his  heart. 

Ph.  When  we  began  our  conversation,  I  must  confess  I  thought 
you  somewhat  dull  and  slow  of  understanding.  But  now  that  we 
come  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter,  I  feel  that  I  must  learn  of 
you.  Compared  to  the  evidence  for  the  Being  of  God  which  this 
close,  daily  companionship  with  the  personal  Christ  gives  one,  all 
other  evidence,  though  solid  and  substantial,  is,  after  all,  cold  and 
unmoving. 

L.  You  have  been  so  patient  with  me  that  I  venture  to  trouble 
you  with  one  question  more.  Is  a  belief  in  miracles  consistent 
with  such  a  faith  as  we  have  been  coming  to  ? 

Ph.    What  is  your  difficulty  with  them  ? 

L.  If  God  is  Absolute  Reason,  I  do  not  see  how  He  can  work 
capriciously. 

Ph.    Who  says  He  works  capriciously  ? 
L.    That  is  what  miracles  seem  to  imply. 
Ph.    I  see  no  such  implication. 
L.    What  is  a  miracle,  then  ? 

Ph.  A  miracle  is  a  work  of  God  wherein  by  means  of  powers 
above  those  which  He  has  placed  in  nature  and  ordinary  men  He 
holds  in  abeyance  these  ordinary  powers,  and  accomplishes  results 
which  these  ordinary  forces  and  powers  could  not  account  for. 

L.  Is  there  any  analogy  for  such  an  overruling  of  a  lower 
power  by  a  higher  ? 

Ph.  Chemical  affinity  overrules  gravitation,  holding  up  parti- 
cles which  gravitation  alone  is  all  the  time  tending  to  pull  down. 
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To  a  world  in  which  gravitation  was  the  only  previously  known  j 
force,  chemical  action  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  the  raising  : 
of  the  dead  is  to  us.    In  like  manner,  the  root  of  the  plant  over- 
rules chemical  affinity;  and  if  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
soil  were  conscious,  the  advent  of  a  root-hair  among  them,  and  j 
the  commotion  and  dissolution  it  would  cause,  would  be  more  of  a  | 
marvel  to  these  elements  of  the  soil  than  the  turning  of  water  into  1 
wine  is  to  us.    The  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  can  rest 
only  on  the  baseless  assumption  that  the  powers  familiar  to  our  \ 
present  knowledge  are  the  only  powers  in  the  universe.    Such  an 
assumption  logically  leaves  no  place  for  any  God  other  than  the 
Pantheist's  sum-total  of  being.    On  such  an  assumption  there  is 
no  power  adequate  to  guarantee  to  man  his  immortality. 

X.    This  conception  of  a  miracle  as  a  manifestation  of  a  higher 
power  working  according  to  laws  yet  undiscovered,  coupled  with  j 
the  probability  that  there  must  be  in  God,  as  living  personal 
spirit,  these  higher  powers,  throws  some  new  light  on  the  matter. 
Still,  there  are  many  difficulties  connected  with  particular  miracles  \ 
which  do  not  vanish  so  easily.  \ 

Ph.  A  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  miracles  would  take  I 
us  too  far  aside  from  our  present  purpose.  Literary  and  histori-  i 
cal  criticism  must  tell  us  whether  a  given  account  intended  to  set  ; 
forth  a  particular  event  as  an  actual  fact,  or  as  the  allegorical  I 
embodiment  of  an  idea.  From  these  sources  we  must  learn,  for 
instance,  whether  the  books  of  Job  and  Jonah  resemble  more  in  j 
literary  structure  and  method  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  and  the  "  Pil-  ■ 
grim's  Progress,"  or  "  Hansard's  Debates  "  and  Macaulay's  "  His-  i 
tory  of  England."  All  I  have  attempted  to  show  is  that,  in  the 
numerous  cases  where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  a  j 
writer  to  include  in  a  historical  narrative  accounts  of  the  produc-  i 
tion  by  Divine  power  of  results  which  the  familiar  powers  of  man  ' 
and  nature  could  not  produce,  there  is  no  a  priori  ground  for  j 
disbelief. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  various  aspects  of  God's  revelation  \ 
of  himself.  The  different  modes  of  revelation  are  continuous  '  ' 
and  progressive.  We  have  found  the  existence  of  God  to  be 
involved  in  the  nature  of  human  thought.  Applying  thought  to  ! 
the  universe  as  a  harmonious  manifestation  of  force ;  to  nature  as  i 
symbolic  and  orderly,  and  realizing  ideals  and  ends ;  to  man  as  i 
rational  and  moral ;  and  to  Christ  as  the  historical  Kedeemer  of  \ 
men,  —  we  have  seen  the  outline  gained  by  our  analysis  of  thought  I 
filled  in  with  forms  and  features  drawn  from  concrete  events  in  j 
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space  and  time.  Before  we  say  good-bye,  will  you  state  in  a  single 
sentence  the  outcome  of  our  inquiry  ? 

L.  God  reveals  himself  as  Absolute  Personal  Reason,  omnipo- 
tent and  omniscient,  perfect  in  goodness  and  holiness,  and  infinite 
in  love  and  grace,  seeking  the  redemption  of  sinful  man,  who  can 
have  no  real  life  and  blessedness  apart  from  God. 

Such,  in  meagre  outline,  is  the  teaching  of  our  author.  As  he 
remarks  in  the  preface,  the  book  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of 
students ;  and,  as  every  teacher  knows,  in  setting  forth  views 
of  this  nature  to  minds  unfamiliar  with  them  a  truth  must  be 
stated  a  dozen  times  to  make  sure  that  it  is  apprehended ;  and 
as  many  more  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  misapprehended.  In 
this  respect,  perhaps,  the  book  betrays  excessively  its  pedagogical 
genesis.  To  readers  fairly  familiar  with  the  ground,  more  com- 
pactness and  conciseness  of  presentation  would  be  a  gain. 

The  author  gives  evidence  not  merely  of  acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  shortcomings  of  the  leaders  of  speculative  thought  in 
Germany  and  England,  but,  what  in  an  orthodox  theological  treatise 
is  comparatively  rare,  of  an  intense  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  their  merits  as  well.  Not  that  he  is  blind  to  the  defects  and 
excesses  of  systems  like  those  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Rothe,  and  Schleier- 
macher ;  but,  evidently,  the  present  work  would  not  be  what  it  is, 
had  these  men  never  written. 

Candor  and  criticism,  insight  and  reasoning,  metaphysics  and 
logic,  clearness  and  depth,  boldness  and  reverence,  combine  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  to  give  this  book  a  place  on  the  not  very 
large  shelf  of  New  England  theological  treatises  that  will  exert 
an  influence  beyond  the  sect,  the  section,  and  the  day  that  gave 
them  birth. 

William  Be  W.  Hyde, 

BowDOiN  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 


MORALITY  AND  RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

In  his  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Girard  will 
case,  Daniel  Webster  said  :  "  By  the  Christian  world  throughout 
its  broadest  extent,  it  has  been  and  is  held  as  a  fundamental  truth 
that  religion  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  morals,  and  that  moral  in- 
struction not  resting  on  this  basis  is  only  building  upon  sand." 
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One  reason  for  choosing  the  above  title  for  this  article,  rather  than 
Morality  in  the  Public  School,  is  that  I  believe  pure  morality  is 
the  fruit  of  genuine  religion,  and  that  during  the  formative  period 
of  youth  both  moral  and  religious  culture  are  indispensable  to  a 
proper  education.  In  the  present  article  let  us  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  moral  and  religious  culture  in  the  public 
school,  reserving  for  futnre  consideration  the  means  and  methods 
to  be  used. 

If  intellectual  education  were  the  ultimate  end  to  be  secured  by 
school  instruction,  there  would  still  be  a  propriety  in  setting  be- 
fore the  pupil  his  own  religious  well-being  as  a  higher  end  to  be 
attained.  The  intellect  is  a  means  to  the  activity  of  the  sensibili- 
ties and  the  will,  and  finds  its  highest  exercise  in  ministering  to 
the  moral  and  religious  activity  of  these  powers.  Hence  the  cul- 
ture of  the  intellect  can  never  be  complete  until  it  ministers  to  the 
religious  well-being  of  the  soul. 

Intellectual  culture  without  religious  culture  may  be  an  injury 
to  the  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.  The  fact 
that  man  can  apprehend  the  thought  of  God  in  his  works  is,  aside 
from  the  teachings  of  his  revealed  Word,  a  proof  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God  ;  and,  in  the. rudest  stages  of  society  as  well 
as  in  the  more  advanced,  men  *'  seek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him."  "  There  was  in  the  heart  of  man, 
from  the  very  first,  a  feeling  of  incompleteness,  of  weakness,  of 
dependence,  of  whatever  we  like  to  call  it  in  our  abstract  language. 
We  can  explain  it  as  little  as  we  can  explain  why  a  new-born  child 
feels  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  but  it  was  so  from  the  first, 
and  is  so  even  now.  Man  knows  not  whence  he  comes,  and  whither 
he  goes  ;  he  looks  for  a  guide,  a  friend ;  he  wearies  for  some  one  on 
whom  he  can  rest ;  he  wants  something  like  a  Father  in  heaven. 
In  addition  to  all  the  impressions  he  received  from  the  outer 
world,  there  was  a  stronger  impulse  from  within :  a  yearning  for 
something  that  should  not  come  and  go  like  everything  else  ;  that 
should  be  before  and  after,  and  forever ;  that  should  hold  and  sup- 
port everything ;  that  should  make  man  feel  at  home  in  this 
strange  universe."  ^  Man  is  in  his  nature  formed  to  be  the  child 
of  God.  To  develop  the  intellectual  powers,  to  train  and  quicken 
the  sensibilities,  and  not  to  direct  the  soul  to  the  all-wise  and 
loving  Father,  is  to  increase  its  longings  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  impossible  its  nobler  aspirations  and  its  serener  satisfac- 
tions. The  man  of  intellectual  culture,  "  without  hope  and  without 
1  Max  Miiller,  in  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
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God  in  the  world,"  is  conscious  of  a  sudden  loneliness  and  a 
keener  wretchedness  because  of  his  intellectual  culture.  "Re- 
ligion is  the  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator  and  holds  him 
to  his  throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats 
away  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe ;  its  proper  attraction  all 
gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, desolation,  and  death."  ^ 

One's  power  to  injure  his  fellows  is  increased  in  proportion  as 
he  is  trained  and  equipped  if  he  is  lacking  that  self-direction 
and  that  self-restraint  which  religious  culture  implies.  Education 
without  morality  and  religion  but  hastens  the  ruin  of  society. 
Such  education  prepares  for  adroitly  evading  just  laws,  for  the 
selfish  use  of  public  funds,  for  misleading  the  multitude  for  selfish 
ends,  and  for  breaking  down  the  safeguards  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. Vice,  crime,  and  anarchy  receive  their  sturdiest  support 
from  godless  men  of  intellectual  power.  By  the  aid  of  science  we 
may  perfect  our  means  of  communication,  we  may  apply  in  new 
and  wonderful  combinations  the  forces  of  nature  ;  but  without 
morality  and  religion  every  improvement  in  mechanism  must  in- 
crease the  enginery  of  evil. 

Morality  rooted  in  religion  is  the  basis  of  social  order.  He 
who  "fixed  the  bounds  of  our  habitation"  has  placed  us  in  the 
realm  of  moral  law  no  less  than  in  the  realm  of  physical  law,  and 
the  one  is  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  human  society  as  the 
other  is  to  the  perpetuity  and  perfection  of  the  material  universe. 
The  stability  and  the  value  of  our  free  institutions  are  determined 
by  the  moral  condition  of  the  body  politic.  A  self-governed 
state  is  possible  only  through  the  individual  self-control  of  its 
citizens.  Self-control  is  the  subordination  of  one's  self  to  law. 
The  only  abiding  law  of  conduct  is  moral  law.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  just  civil  law.  This  was  recognized  in  the  earlier  legislative 
enactments  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of 
the  university  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  of  all 
preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of  all  other  instructors 
of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love  of 
their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence  ;  sobriety,  in- 
dustry, and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance ;  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and 

1  Daniel  Webster. 
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the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded,"  etc. 
(G.  S.  38,  §  11.) 

There  is  little  education  worthy  of  the  name  that  leaves  the 
moral  and  religious  nature  uncultured  and  untrained.  Those  who 
acknowledge  this  see,  or  think  they  see,  insuperable  obstacles  in 
our  public  schools  to  the  teaching  of  morality  and  religion.  Not 
long  since,  the  question  we  are  now  considering  was  under  discus- 
sion in  a  gathering  for  literary  and  social  purposes,  when  a  young 
man,  aspiring  to  a  place  in  Congress,  urged  that  morality  could 
not  be  taught  in  the  schools  without  teaching  religion,  and,  as  our 
political  constitution  disallows  the  teaching  of  religion,  morality 
could  not  be  taught. 

The  genius  of  our  political  institutions  and  legislative  enact- 
ments forbids  the  teaching  of  sectarianism  in  our  public  schools. 
But  if  sectarian  dogmas,  modes  of  worship,  and  systems  of  organ- 
ization are  subtracted  from  any  form  of  Christian  religion,  the 
religion  is  not  taken  away.  That  religion  must  be  tenuous  indeed 
that  consists  wholly  in  sectarian  notions  and  forms. 

As  a  people,  we  need  to  apprehend  that  the  grand  religious 
truths  which  make  up  the  body  of  religious  doctrine  and  which 
are  the  correlatives  of  moral  truths  are  not  encased  in  the  shibbo- 
leths of  any  religious  sectarianism.  We  also  need  to  apprehend 
that  the  body  politic  is  not  in  its  nature  without  morality.  The 
state  consists  of  persons,  and  takes  into  its  unity  the  natures  of 
the  persons  composing  it.  The  utterances  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Diman, 
of  Brown  University,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  profound 
thinker,  are  in  point.  In  his  last  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  delivered  not  long  before  his 
untimely  death,  he  says  :  "  Though  the  maxim  of  Winthrop  be 
no  longer  true,  in  any  literal  application,  that  the  civil  state  is 
reared  out  of  the  churches,  yet  the  principle  is  eternally  and  un- 
changeably true  that  in  the  deeper  life  of  the  nation  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  temporal  can  never  be  divided.  The  mere  government 
may  be  secular,  but  the  state  is  built  on  everlasting  moral  founda- 
tions. ...  In  its  deepest  analysis,  the  state  is  a  moral  person ;  in 
no  other  way  could  it  serve  as  the  agent  and  minister  of  that 
beneficent  Providence  by  which  history  is  invested  with  a  moral 
order,  and  rendered  luminous  with  an  increasing  purpose.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  receives  an 
unwarranted  and  most  pernicious  interpretation  when  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean,  as  it  often  is,  that  religion  and  politics  occupy 
two  wholly  distinct  provinces.  ...  I  cannot  but  think  that  our 
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American  Christianity  has  come,  of  late  years,  to  concern  itself 
too  exclusively  with  private  and  social  needs,  and  has  lost  the 
masculine  hold  it  once  had  on  public  duties." 

Kent  and  Story,  and  others  equally  eminent  among  the  accom- 
plished jurists  of  our  land,  have  decided  that  our  common  law 
is  based  on  Christianity.  The  state  is,  then,  Christian.  Shall  it 
assert  itself  in  the  public  schools  in  the  interest  of  morality  and 
religion  ?  We  cannot  avoid  the  issue  by  attempting  a  neutral 
policy.  Modern  irreligion  based  on  blank  atheism  is  gaining 
ground  by  our  timid  inertness  in  caring  for  the  highest  interest  of 
the  public  school.  The  arrant  disbeliever  and  the  agnostic  ma- 
terialist are  claiming  it  as  their  right  that  the  teaching  of  the 
schools  shall  ignore  Christianity.  Irreligion  is  not  a  mere  absence 
of  religion,  —  a  mere  negation.  It  is  a  positive,  intolerant,  and 
implacable  principle  of  action.  Its  slavish  independence  is  more 
bigoted  than  any  religious  sectarianism.  No  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  is  ignorant  of  its  fruitage. 

The  main  end  to  be  secured  by  the  common  school  demands 
moral  and  religious  culture.  The  ends  of  instruction  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  pupil  and  by  his  external  conditions. 
One  end  is  to  lead  the  pupil,  through  his  own  activity,  into  that 
state  in  which  he  will  have  the  best  use  of  his  powers  ;  another 
end  is  to  fit  him  for  the  external  conditions  of  his  daily  life. 
These  two  ends  are  culture  and  adaptation  to  the  special  sphere  of 
one's  activity.  Though  these  ends  often  conjoin  and  interpene- 
trate, they  mark  the  distinction  of  the  common  and  the  technical 
school.  The  common  school  regards  the  good  of  the  individual 
as  determined  by  his  nature ;  the  technical  school  regards  his 
strength  and  skill  as  a  factor  in  human  society.  Teaching  in  the 
common  school  strives  to  form  the  man  ;  in  the  technical  school  it 
strives  to  form  the  workman.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  com- 
mon school  should  fit  directly  for  the  business  in  which  the  pupil 
is  to  engage.  It  can  do  this  only  so  far  as  it  prepares  for  every 
employment;  and  this  leads  us  to  exclude  the  technics  of  each 
employment  and  teach  what  is  of  general  value  in  each.  The 
work  of  the  public  school,  then,  properly  is,  to  secure  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  faculties  of  the  man,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral.  Physical  and  intellectual  without  moral  cul- 
ture is  of  little  value  and  may  prove  positively  injurious. 

Religious  teaching  and  training  are  needful  to  moral  culture,  yet 
we  do  not  deny  that  instruction  in  morals  may  be  had  without 
religious  instruction.    In  one  sense,  the  teaching  of  morals  prop- 
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erly  precedes  religious  instruction.  The  primal  source  of  man's 
knowledge  of  God  is  man's  knowledge  of  himself.  The  child's 
native  sense  of  right  and  wrong  enables  him  to  be  taught  moral- 
ity even  before  he  recognizes  the  verities  of  religion.  It  is  pos- 
sible in  some  degree  to  teach  one  the  truths  of  morality,  and  to 
train  in  the  practice  of  them,  even  if  he  denies  and  disbelieves  all 
religious  truth.  The  intuitive  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong 
shows  itself  at  the  dawn  of  self-consciousness,  and  finds  increasing 
opportunities  for  exercise  as  knowledge  increases  ;  hence  it  should 
gain  strength  and  precision  as  the  faculties  unfold.  Ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  the  conscious  product  of  every  rational  soul,  whether 
cultured  or  uncultured,  whether  theistic  or  atheistic,  whether 
Christian  or  heathen.  Moral  instruction,  then,  is  the  possibility 
and  the  duty  of  every  teacher,  whether  religious  teaching  is  al- 
lowed or  forbidden.  Logically,  moral  teaching  must  begin  before 
religious  teaching.  We  are  taught  by  example  before  we  can  be 
taught  by  precept,  by  the  seen  before  we  can  apprehend  the  un- 
seen. The  very  terms  we  use  to  denote  the  acts  and  attributes 
of  Deity  are  terms  first  used  to  denote  the  acts  and  attributes  of 
persons  about  us.  The  child  can  primarily  be  taught  only  by 
example  and  by  reference  to  his  own  experience.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  whatever  its  previous  acquisitions, 
that  example  and  experience  are  the  primal  means  of  teaching. 
"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  " 

Morality,  as  distinguished  from  religion,  is  based  on  grounds  in- 
dependent of  the  grounds  of  religious  obligation.  The  rights  of 
men  determine  moral  duties ;  hence  the  teaching  of  morality  is 
a  duty  of  the  teacher  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  independent  of 
the  claims  of  religion  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  so  taught  it  ever 
has  been  or  ever  will  be  effective  in  determining  conduct.  Grant- 
ing that  morality  rests  for  its  motive  upon  the  perceived  rights  of 
men,  how  shall  this  motive  be  effective  when  selfishness  has  dark- 
ened the  moral  vision  ?  Morality,  it  is  said,  finds  support  in  our 
spontaneous  sympathies  and  affections,  and  in  a  healthy  mind 
these  are  ever  on  the  side  of  morality ;  but  what  becomes  of  this 
support  when  a  real  or  supposed  injury  awakens  hatred  or  re- 
venge ?  Let  the  bloody  annals  of  history  make  reply.  Morality 
finds  support  in  the  natural  consequences  of  wrong-doing ;  but 
are  these  sufficient  to  deter  from  wrong-doing  ?  Morality,  it  is 
said,  is  aided  by  public  opinion  ;  but  is  not  this  aid  wanting  when 
public  opinion  is  debased  or  indifferent,  when  the  wrong  is  hidden 
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from  the  public,  or  when  the  wrong-doer  is  in  position  to  scorn 
public  opinion?  Without  religious  enforcement,  morality  lacks 
motive. 

The  Christian  religion,  and  that  is  the  religion  that  obtains 
among  us,  is  adapted  to  energize  the  moral  nature.  It  furnishes 
conditions  and  motives  to  a  moral  life  above  and  beyond  any  that 
belong  to  morality  alone.  The  rules  of  morality  apply  to  the 
outward  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  reaches  to  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart,  —  to  the  central  choice  of  the  man.  Christian- 
ity reveals  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  thus  lifting  its  being  and 
its  nature  above  all  that  is  transitory,  and  giving  it,  because  of  its 
unlimited  possibilities,  an  infinite  value.  Moral  law  is  revealed 
in  our  nature ;  but  Christianity  brings  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Lawgiver,  infinite  in  his  love  of  the  right,  and  henCe  ter- 
rible in  his  might  against  the  wrong.  The  brotherhood  of  man, 
in  all  its  tenderness  and  force,  is  felt  only  as  we  recognize  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  while  the  law  of  service  taught  by  the  life  of 
Him  "  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  "  ren- 
ders a  cold,  calculating,  selfish  morality  impossible.  His  life 
gave  especial  emphasis  to  self-sacrificing  love  and  unfailing  sym- 
pathy for  men.  All  moral  growth  implies  an  ideal.  Jesus,  by  his 
human  life,  enables  every  one  apprehending  Him  to  form  a  perfect 
ideal.  Christianity  utters  a  direct  imperative  to  every  listening 
soul  to  lead  others  into  loving  loyalty  to  God.  It  makes  the  moral 
well-being  of  man  an  end  above  all  that  is  selfish  or  sordid.  Re- 
ligion alone  furnishes  the  motives  and  the  sanctions  needful  to  a 
genuine  morality. 

Education  that  stops  short  of  moral  freedom  is  sadly  incom- 
plete. Moral  freedom  is  possible  only  as  one  subordinates  himself 
to  moral  law.  Religion  furnishes  the  motives  and  the  mental 
conditions  which  make  it  possible  to  subordinate  one's  self  to 
moral  law. 

But  the  public  school  exists  for  the  state  as  well  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  Some  even  claim  that  this  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
common  school.  Religious  culture  is  needful  to  citizenship.  His- 
tory shows  that  the  interests  of  no  state  have  been  conserved 
without  it. 

Social  unity  in  the  state  requires  that  the  fundamental  religious 
beliefs  which  men  hold  should  be  emphasized.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  be  so  emphasized  as  by  teaching  them  in  our  public  schools. 
History  shows  that  the  disintegration  of  society  comes  by  empha- 
sizing sectarian  differences.     To  separate  the  children  of  our 
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public  schools  at  stated  times  into  divisions  that  they  may  receive 
instruction  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  parents,  as  some  writers 
upon  civics  urge,  would  be  to  employ  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  perpetuating  classes  in  the  state,  with  all  the  evils  im- 
plied. National  unity  is  not  complete  if  secured  by  secular  agen- 
cies alone.  National  unity  is  not  to  be  secured  by  the  enforced 
uniformity  of  an  established  church.  There  may  be  differences 
of  administration  while  there  is  the  common  bond  of  admitted 
truth.  A  firm  ground  for  national  unity  is  found  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  primal  truths  of  our  being,  as  embodied  in  Christian 
religion.  It  is  historically  fitting  that  these  truths  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  school.  Our  public  schools  are  the  offspring 
of  Christianity.  The  schools  of  Europe,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  are  the  offspring  of  Christianity.  Germany,  who  has 
long  claimed  the  first  place  in  the  world's  regard  for  her  public 
schools,  provides  for  religious  instruction  in  the  public  school. 
Teachers  are  examined  respecting  their  ability  to  give  the  religious 
instruction  required,  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  they  are  ex- 
amined respecting  their  ability  to  teach  other  departments  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  most  potent  agency  for  blending  those  who 
seek  a  home  on  our  shores  into  one  people  is  the  public  school. 
It  should  in  religious  teaching  apply  the  strongest  bond  of  national 
unity.  Whatever  divergence  there  may  have  been  and  whatever 
there  now  is  among  our  Christian  sects  because  of  the  undue 
prominence  given  to  sectarian  dogmas,  it  must  be  granted  that  in 
the  present  generation  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith  are  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve.  The  wordy  battles 
of  the  clergy  respecting  the  technics  of  their  spiritual  warfare 
and  their  brilliant  encounters  in  single  combat  awaken  less  and 
less  interest  among  the  laity ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  laity  are 
more  and  more  ready  to  receive  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it 
comes.  While  the  diverse  origin  of  our  people  demands  and  se- 
cures a  wider  toleration  now  than  formerly,  we  are  more  clearly 
apprehending  religious  truths  which  we  hold  in  common.  In 
fact,  one  secret  of  the  success  of  Moody  and  his  co-workers  is 
that  large  numbers  of  believers  are  ready  to  disregard  all  sec- 
tarian limitations  that  they  may  better  apprehend  the  truth  and 
the  power  of  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  historic 
intolerance  of  the  clergy,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  in  its 
decadence,  and  what  remains  excites  the  disgust  rather  than  the 
approval  of  the  laity.  Intelligent  Catholics  in  America,  if  no- 
where else,  know  that  Protestant  Christians  agree  with  them 
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respecting  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine.  Every  intelligent 
Protestant  should  recognize  this  agreement.  There  is  a  common 
religious  basis  sufficient  for  religious  teaching  in  the  common 
schools.  Catholics,  and  Protestants  of  every  denomination,  believe 
in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  believe  in  the 
providence  and  love  of  God,  so  aptly  expressed  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Our  Father,"  —  opening  words,  in  one 
form  or  another,  of  the  prayers  of  men  of  every  age  and  of  every 
condition,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  We  believe  in  those 
moral  laws  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  —  laws  appre- 
hended in  greater  or  less  distinctness  by  the  human  soul,  whether 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  Christianity.  We  believe  in  Christ 
the  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  We  believe  in  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  agree  respecting  the  import  and  application  of 
its  central  truths.  Upon  the  ground  of  this  common  belief,  why 
should  we  not  act  together  in  securing  religious  and  moral  culture 
in  the  common  school  ?  The  feasibility  of  acting  together  in  the 
duties  of  practical  religion  and  in  teaching  it  are  even  more 
obvious.  "  All  practical  religion  is  comprehended  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Christ :  '  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another.'  "  "In  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is 
but  a  single  law,  the  law  of  brotherhood,  —  obedience  to  which  is 
the  one  all-comprehensive  requirement  of  the  Deity,  disobedience 
to  which  is  sin."  1 

The  increasing  tendency  of  men  of  every  faith  to  regard  Christ 
in  his  life  and  words  and  indwelling  spirit,  as  the  interpreter  of 
Christianity,  rather  than  the  logical  processes  and  traditional 
opinions  of  men,  is  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  unity  in  tlie 
religious  teaching  of  the  public  school. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  modes  of  church  organization,  as  to 
inferential  truths,  and  as  to  traditional  dogmas  should  not  hinder 
us  from  acting  together  in  securing  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
public  school.  Differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  province  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  national  Constitution  do  not  prevent  us 
from  acting  together  to  promote  the  common  weal.  We  differ  in 
our  political  partisanship,  but  we  agree  that  constitutional  law  and 
the  principles  of  civil  government  should  be  taught  in  our  schools. 
We  insist  upon  it.  However  widely  scientific  men  may  differ  in 
their  theories  respecting  the  modes  of  chemical  action  or  respect- 
ing the  proper  system  of  classification  of  animals,  we  insist  that 
our  children  shall  be  taught  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  of 
^  Prof.  Momerie  in  Speaking  and  Hearing. 
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zoology  in  the  public  high  school.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
other  science  taught  in  the  public  school.  Shall  we,  because  of 
sectarian  differences,  exclude  the  teaching  of  religious  truth  ? 
Shall  we  hesitate  in  the  public  school  to  apply  to  the  minds  of 
our  children  those  truths  that  have  persisted  in  every  vital  faith, 
that  have  been  a  grand  source  of  the  greatness  of  the  moral 
heroes  of  the  past,  and  that  have  ever  proved  a  means  of  the  divine 
uplifting  of  the  human  soul  ? 

J.  G,  Greenough. 

State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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"THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW"  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Review  "  on  "  The 
American  Board  as  a  Borrower  of  Men  "  seems  to  have  called  out  no 
little  adverse  criticism  from  the  denominational  journals  committed  to 
the  present  management  of  the  American  Board.  "The  Congrega- 
tionalist "  led  off  with  an  expression  of  regret  "  that  '  The  Andover 
Review '  should  publish  what  must  injure  the  American  Board,  without 
making  certain  beforehand  that  it  accords  with  the  facts."  "  The  Ad- 
vance "  followed  with  the  assertion,  through  its  Boston  correspondent, 
that  the  editorial  was  "  based  on  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end,  and  a 
mistake  that  it  is  hard  to  excuse."  And  "  The  Independent "  concluded 
the  arraignment  in  an  elaborate  editorial  in  the  superior  and  supercilious 
style  of  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  paper  to  stamp  out  the  "  Andover  heresy  "  as  if  in  imita- 
tion of  the  dispatch  of  Leslie's  "  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Deists." 

We  confess  to  having  been  somewhat  surprised  at  this  outburst  of 
indignation.  For  if  it  is  not  the  jDolicy  of  the  present  management  of 
the  American  Board  to  exclude  applicants  from  certain  of  our  Congrega- 
tional seminaries,  and  to  discourage  students  who  are  of  like  mind  with 
the  excluded  applicants  from  applying  at  all,  while  at  the  same  time 
welcoming  applicants  from  other  sources,  then  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
to  have  been  stupidly  in  error.  We  have  been  told  that  we  ought  to 
have  written  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  to  ask  if  this  was  really  the 
policy  entertained  there.  Why  ?  What  reason  had  we  to  doubt  that 
this  was  the  policy  ?  Who  would  have  supposed,  after  the  experience 
of  the  past  months,  that  the  public  statement  of  it  would  have  been 
questioned  or  denied  !  We  confess  that  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  sensitiveness  manifested  over  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural  and 
necessary,  if  we  may  no  longer  be  allowed  to  say  an  avowed,  policy. 

But  the  question  upon  which  we  are  arraigned  is  one  of  fact.  We  are 
charged  with  having  given  currency  to  a  statement  which  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  —  with  having  based  our  editorial  upon  a  "  mere  rumor,"  the 
falsehood  of  which  we  might  easily  have  ascertained. 

What  was  the  statement  in  question  ?  It  was  in  these  words  :  "  Secre- 
tary Alden  has,  in  private  conversation,  outlined  the  policy  of  the  Board 
somewhat  as  follows  :  The  places  of  the  rejected  candidates  from  our 
Congregational  churches  are  to  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  candi- 
dates from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  has  an 
abundance  of  young  men  without  scruples  on  this  theological  tenet  (that 
the  fate  of  all  the  heathen  is  irrevocably  fixed  at  death),  but  has  not  an 
abundance  of  money,  whereas  the  American  Board  wants  the  men  but 
has  the  money."   This  statement  was  quoted,  in  connection  with  a  remark 
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attributed  to  another  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  from  an  open  letter 
from  Professor  Ladd,  of  New  Haven,  to  Ex-President  Chapin  of  Beloit 
College,  printed  in  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  "  of  March  3,  1887. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  statement  till  after  its  use  by  "  The  Andover 
Review  "  a  month  later.  Then  followed  the  semi-denials  in  the  criti- 
cisms upon  the  "  Review  "  already  cited.  The  criticism  of  "  The  Con- 
gregationalist "  called  out  a  card  from  Professor  Ladd  (in  the  "  Adver- 
tiser "  of  May  6),  entitled  "  Is  it  an  Official  Denial?"  and  concluding 
with  the  assertion :  "  The  statement  of  my  letter  is  not  based  upon  un- 
trustworthy rumor,  but  upon  the  direct  and  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
ear-witnesses."  Dr.  Alden,  in  replying  to  this  card,  in  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  ("  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  May  7),  said  :  "  I  have  no  idea 
to  what  private  conversation  of  mine  you  refer  in  your  recent  public 
allusion  to  some  remark  attributed  to  me  in  reference  to  the  American 
Board  *  having  money,'  and  the  Presbyterian  '  having  men.'  But  this  I 
know,  that  the  remark  quoted  conveys  an  entire  misconception,  both 
as  to  men  and  money,  of  whatever  I  may  have  intended  to  say."  After 
jocosely  intimating  that  any  hint  from  the  Home  Secretary  that  the 
American  Board  has  a  sufficiency  of  money  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  he  has  lost  his  wits,  he  adds :  "  Equally  incorrect  is  the  remark 
attributed  to  me  as  to  any  '  outline  of  policy '  by  which  '  the  places  of 
rejected  candidates  from  the  Congregational  churches  are  to  be  filled 
by  appointment  of  candidates  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.'  No  ap- 
proach is  ever  made  in  this  direction  to  Presbyterian  churches,  except  in 
reply  to  inquiries.  But  we  welcome,  of  course,  applications  both  from 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,  which,  during  the  past  few 
months,  have  been  more  than  usual.  Applications,  however,  are  not  ap- 
pointments ;  and  we  fear  that  our  supply  from  Presbyterian  churches 
will  be,  as  usual,  small."  To  this  communication  Professor  Ladd  made 
a  full  and  explicit  reply  ("  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  May  12),  in  which, 
after  giving  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement  which  he  attributed 
to  another  Secretary,  he  said :  — 

"  And  now  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  was  based  that  part  of  my  statement 
which  more  directly  concerns  yourself.  You  will  observe  that  in  letter  I  de- 
signedly put  the  matter  in  the  mildest  and  most  indefinite  way.  I  said  you  had 
'  outlined  the  policy  of  the  Board  someiohat  as  follows.'*  This  was  in  a  '  private 
conversation  ; '  but  neither  your  auditors  nor  myself  had  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  your  communication  was  confidential,  or  that  you  would  have  any 
objection  to  its  being  reported.  On  the  contrar}'^,  your  remarks  made  on  your 
auditors  the  impression  that  you  were  much  pleased  with  the  facts  you  were 
narrating,  and  considered  it  '  providential '  that  young  men  were  coming  to 
our  Board  from  the  Presbyterians  in  such  large  numbers,  and  that  we  had 
money  to  send  them,  whereas  the  Presbyterians  had  not.  You  mentioned 
this  as  though  it  were  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  needed 
men.  You  also  spoke  of  a  definite  number  of  names  of  such  men  which  you 
were  expecting  to  bring  before  the  Prudential  Committee  at  a  definite  near 
time.    In  your  recent  letter  you  affirm  :  *  I  have  no  idea  to  what  conversation 
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of  mine  you  refer/  And  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  the  many 
similar  conversations  which  your  responsible  position  must  of  late  have  re- 
quired that  you  should  hold,  you  should  forget  the  time,  place,  and  exact  lan- 
guage of  this  particular  one.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  your  words  made  a 
great  impression  upon  your  auditors,  that  their  memory  of  them  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  that  their  testimony  is  of  the  highest  and  most  unimpeachable  char- 
acter. And  permit  me  to  say  I  can  see  no  reason  why  an  officer  of  the  Board 
who  regards  it  as  essential  that  every  applicant  for  appointment  shall  be  able 
positively  to  affirm  that  he  does  know  that  the  fate  of  all  the  heathen  is  irrevo- 
cably fixed  at  death,  and  who  finds  at  the  same  time  that  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  young  men  raised  in  Congregational  churches  cannot  say  this, 
should  not  regard  it  as  *  providential '  that  Presbyterian  young  men  would  in 
large  numbers  go  out  for  the  Board  under  these  conditions,  and  that  the  Board 
has  the  money  to  send  them." 

We  do  not  raise  the  question  of  veracity  as  necessarily  involved  in  this 
correspondence,  but  we  submit  whether  a  failure  to  recall  a  given  conver- 
sation is  the  equivalent  of  a  positive  recollection  of  it  in  time,  place,  and 
language,  and  whether  any  general  opinions  which  one  may  entertain  in  re- 
gard to  any  subject  are  the  equivalent  of  particular  statements  which  one 
may  make  leaving  a  very  definite  impression  upon  the  mind  of  one's  audi- 
tors. "  The  Independent "  suggests  a  possible  but  rather  singular  explanar 
tion  of  the  discrepancy  in  taking  us  to  task  for  not  ascertaining  whether 
the  remark  attributed  to  the  Home  Secretary  was  not  made  in  a  "  mood 
of  pleasant  banter,"  or  as  "  a  playful  rejoinder  to  some  threat  of  others." 
We  had  not  supposed  that  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
American  Board,  asking  whether  their  remarks  upon  present  issues  were 
to  be  taken  in  earnest  or  in  joke,  would  be  very  cordially  received.  And 
we  very  much  doubt  if  the  suggestion  of  "banter  "  or  "playful  rejoin- 
der "  will  be  accepted  by  the  constituency  of  the  American  Board  as  be- 
fitting the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  present  emergency.  No ;  the 
question  is,  Was  there  foundation  in  fact  for  the  editorial  article  of  which 
complaint  has  been  made  ?  We  have  offered  the  evidence  in  the  case,  to 
which  we  will  add  that  we  were  cognizant  of  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment at  the  time  of  writing,  and  that  we  supported  the  statement  by  the 
reports  put  out  at  the  same  time  by  the  friends  of  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Board,  that  "  students  in  Presbyterian  seminaries  are  at  this 
moment,  in  gratifying  numbers,  applying  to  the  American  Board  for  ap- 
pointment," and  "  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  Prudential  Committee 
will  have  all  the  candidates  the  funds  of  the  Board  will  enable  them  to 
send,  and  without  commissioning  any  who  hold  new  and  unhappy  specula- 
tions. Congregationalists  not  only  are  offering,  but  exceedingly  promis- 
ing candidates  from  other  denominations." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  explicit  confirmation  of  the  statement  upon 
which  the  article  was  based,  we  not  only  consider  ourselves  as  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  article,  but  we  conceive  that  the  journals  which  accused  us  of 
misstatements  and  misrepresentations  ought  in  honor  to  withdraw  the 
accusation.   Especially  do  we  regard  as  entirely  disingenuous  the  attempt 
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of  "  The  Advance,*'  in  its  issue  of  May  12,  to  show  that  we  deprecate 
the  appointment  of  Presbyterian  candidates  by  the  Board,  asking,  "  Why 
is  it  not  an  equal  crime  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  to  go  outside  of  Congregational  lines  to  find  men  to  fill  their 
chairs  ?  "  Our  words  were  these,  which  we  recall  as  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  this  unjustifiable  charge :  "  For  the  men  who  come  to  us  from 
other  denominations  to  enhst  in  the  service  of  the  American  Board,  we 
have  no  other  words  than  those  of  hearty  welcome.  We  trust  that  we 
are  willing  to  recognize  and  to  honor  the  missionary  spirit  wherever  it 
exists  among  young  men  in  purity  and  breadth.  But  for  the  method 
which  invites  men  from  other  denominations  to  the  exclusion  of  men 
from  the  Congregational  churches  and  seminaries,  which  is  now  the 
ruling  method  at  the  rooms  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  we  have  only 
words  of  disapproval  and  condemnation."  And  again  :  "  Catholicity  re- 
quires of  the  Board  the  generous  recognition  of  all  evangelical  Christians. 
It  should  never  discriminate  against  applicants  from  other  than  the 
Congregational  denomination.  Neither  should  it  discriminate  against  its 
own.  Catholicity  does  not  demand  of  the  Board  that  it  shall  become  an 
unnatural  parent,  turning  its  own  children  from  its  doors  that  it  may 
entertain  the  children  of  strangers.  That  is  a  spurious  catholicity  whose 
gains  are  measured  by  its  exclusions,  which  alienates  by  the  very  methods 
by  which  it  seems  to  enlarge,  which  sacrifices  obligations  which  are  per- 
manent for  ends  which  are  transient." 

And  now  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  recur  to  one  of  the  side  issues 
in  this  present  unhappy  controversy,  we  take  occasion  to  state  once  more 
the  precise  object  of  our  contention,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 

We  contend  for  the  appointment,  by  the  American  Board,  of  candi- 
dates for  missionary  service  from  our  Congregational  churches  and  sem- 
inaries, provided  they  are  in  all  respects  qualified  for  that  service,  who 
may  not  hold  that  the  fate  of  aU  the  heathen  is  irrevocably  fixed  at  death  ; 
and  we  make  our  contention  upon  two  grounds  :  — 

First,  we  make  it  in  the  interest  of  theological  sincerity.  We  are 
accused  of  having  departed  from  the  "  ancient  and  traditional "  theology 
of  the  American  Board.  What  was  that  theology  ?  It  rested  upon  two 
postulates,  —  the  indispensableness  to  salvation  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  opportunity  for  salvation  to  this  life.  The  former 
postulate  was  maintained,  the  latter  was  assumed.  And  from  these  pos- 
tulates the  conclusion  was  drawn,  which  was  accepted,  believed  in,  and 
set  forth  in  every  variety  of  impression,  of  the  immediate  and  universal 
perdition  of  the  heathen.  Minute  calculations  were  made  of  the  number 
of  heathen  in  the  world,  as  showing  the  number  who  were,  with  each 
year  or  day  or  moment,  passing  into  final  and  irremediable  perdition. 
Quotations  illustrating  this  belief  may  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  prepared 
not  long  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  entitled  "  Future  Probation  and  Missions." 
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How  many,  we  ask,  of  the  constituency  of  the  American  Board  hold 
to  this  "  ancient  and  traditional  "  theology  ?  We  venture  to  say,  not 
one  in  five.  We  challenge  the  introduction,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  of  a  resolution  reaffirming  this  theology.  The  intimation  has 
been  made  of  late  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  up  the  next  meeting 
largely  to  theological  discussion.  If  such  a  discussion  is  the  necessary 
method  of  setting  aright  the  present  issue,  we  welcome  it  in  the  interest 
of  truth.  We  also  welcome  it  as  affording  a  test  of  reality  in  the  hold- 
ing of  opinions.  Let  the  discussion  allow  the  asking  and  the  answering 
of  questions.  What  was  the  ancient  faith,  and  what  are  the  present  de- 
partures from  it  ?  What  is  the  relative  value  or  danger  of  these  depar- 
tures ?  Of  the  two  postulates  of  the  early  faith  of  the  Board,  which  can 
be  the  more  safely  modified  ?  Which  is  the  more  essential  to  an  evangel- 
ical faith,  —  belief  in  the  relation  of  the  race  to  Christ,  or  in  its  relation  to 
time  ?  What  is  the  gospel,  —  that  men  are  saved  in  this  life,  or  that 
they  are  saved  by  Christ  ?  Which  is  the  wider  departure  from  ortho- 
doxy, and  which  doctrine  is  more  disastrous  to  missions,  —  the  doctrine 
which  allows  the  possibility  of  salvation  hereafter  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  through  the  motive  of  his  atonement  to  those  who  have  not  known 
Him  here,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  for 
those  who  have  not  the  light  of  the  gospel  ?  Such  questions  as  these  are 
peculiarly  pertinent  in  view  of  the  recent  tendencies  of  discussion.  The 
main  contention  at  present,  against  those  who  hold  to  the  possibility  of  a 
future  knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  motive  to  salvation  for  those  who  have 
no  such  motive  here,  comes  from  those  who  hold,  not  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  perdition  of  the  heathen,  but  to  the  doctrine  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  opportunity  for  their  salvation  under  the  light  of  nature. 
We  do  not  mean  that  all  who  hold  this  doctrine  are  engaged  in  this  con- 
tention. Far  from  it,  by  many  and  most  honorable  exceptions.  But  we 
mean  that  those  who  oppose  most  bitterly  the  hope  which  has  been  advo- 
cated upon  the  pages  of  this  "  Review,"  are  beginning  to  put  forth,  as  the 
safe  alternative,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  without  the  gospel.  And  it  is 
these  brethren  who  are  demanding  of  us  in  the  interest  of  orthodoxy,  and 
of  harmony  in  the  management  of  the  Board,  that  we  give  place  to  them 
by  subjection ;  to  whom  we  return  the  only  answer  appropriate  to  such 
a  demand,  —  No,  not  for  one  hour.  And  with  the  answer  we  venture 
to  add  the  advice  in  the  interest  of  reality  in  opinion  and  of  sincerity 
in  faith,  that  they  cease  to  put  forth  this  modern  theory  of  salvation  as 
the  natural  and  rightful  heir  of  the  "  ancient  and  traditional "  theology 
of  the  American  Board. 

And  in  the  second  place,  we  urge  our  case  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
as  between  ministers  and  missionaries.  What  is  there  in  '  the  missionary 
service  which  makes  it  unsafe  for  a  missionary  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
liberty  commensurate  with  that  of  his  brethren  who  stay  at  home  ?  What 
penance  attaches  to  the  act  of  consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
heathen  lands,  that  a  missionary  must  needs  mortify  his  mind  and  deny 
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himself  the  legitimate  rights  of  thought  ? '  A  minister  at  home  may  take 
part  in  present  discussions,  and  maintain  his  standing  with  his  self- 
respect.  By  what  authority  is  a  missionary  who  ventures  to  speak  or  to 
write  put  under  the  ban  ?  What  minister,  who  has  ventured  to  advocate 
the  hope  of  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  future  to  those  who  have 
not  known  Him  here,  has  been  obliged  to  be  reordained  or  recommissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel  ?  And  why  should  there  have  been  a  suggestion  of 
such  a  course  in  respect  to  a  missionary  ?  We  grant  the  weight  of  all 
that  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  unity  of  impression  as  of  action  in  foreign 
fields.  But  here,  as  everywhere,  the  formal  yields  in  the  last  analysis 
to  the  spiritual.  Uniformity  is  not  the  equivalent  of  unity,  nor  the 
necessary  sign  of  it.  And  there  can  be  no  real  unity  without  liberty. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  possible  to  maintain  for  long  time  the  high  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  requisite  for  the  missionary  service,  if  a  sharp 
distinction  is  to  be  made  in  respect  to  liberty  of  thought  and  faith  be- 
tween the  man  who  works  at  home  and  the  man  who  works  abroad.  For 
this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  advocate  the  use  of  councils  in  determining 
doctrinal  fitness  for  service  abroad  or  at  home.  Not  that  we  find  in  the 
plan  of  councils  a  solvent  of  all  present  difficulties,  but  because  it  offers 
itself  as  the  most  available  method  of  insuring  the  same  rights  in  the 
church  for  ministers  and  missionaries  alike. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  we  press  the  appointment  of  candidates 
from  our  Congregational  churches  and  seminaries  who  have  every  quali- 
fication for  the  missionary  service,  except,  as  it  is  so  regarded  at  present 
at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board,  the  disqualification  arising  from 
the  unwillingness  to  affirm  that  the  fate  of  all  the  heathen  is  irrevocably 
fixed  at  death.  And  in  the  interest  of  personal  liberty,  in  the  interest  of 
sincerity  in  the  holding  of  faith,  and  in  the  interest  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  true  and  consistent  orthodoxy,  we  purpose  to  adhere  to  this  issue 
patiently  and  in  perfect  assurance  till  the  question  is  settled,  and  settled 
right. 

THE  REJECTION  OF  AN  OVERTURE  TO  THE  PRUDENTIAL  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  following  correspondence  appeared  in  the  "  The  Christian  Union  " 
May  19.  It  forms  an  important  part  of  the  record  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian public  will  form  its  judgment  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  present 
management  of  the  American  Board. 

Andover,  Mass.,  April  13, 1887. 
To  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions. 

Gentlemen  :  — We  both  have  applied  to  you  for  appointment  as  missiona- 
ries and  have  been  deferred.  We  trust  this  decision  is  not  final.  We  have 
had  for  many  years  a  special  interest  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  of  the  American  Board.    We  are  members  of  the  Con- 
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gregational  body,  and  sons  of  missionaries  of  the  Board.  More  than  this,  we 
believe  that  we  are  specially  called  by  the  Providence  of  God  to  enter  person- 
ally into  our  Master's  service  as  missionaries.  Our  call  we  conceive  to  be  the 
recognition  of  the  need  of  the  heathen  for  the  gospel,  and  the  present  want  of 
missionaries,  and  our  ability  with  Christ  to  meet  and  satisfy  a  part  of  this 
need  and  this  want.  The  want  of  missionaries  for  India  and  Japan  is  urgent. 
Our  growing  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  the  heathen  will  not  allow  us 
to  give  up  our  long-cherished  purpose  while  there  is  hope  that  we  may  under- 
take its  accomplishment.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  return  to  you  with  our 
appeal  that  we  may  be  sent  as  missionaries.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is 
no  obstacle  save  an  opinion  concerning  God's  probable  manner  of  saving  men 
to  whom  the  gospel  has  not  here  been  preached.  We  cannot  think  that  this 
ought  to  relieve  us  of  the  duty  or  exclude  us  from  the  privilege  of  bearing 
the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  dying  men.  We  cannot  but  hope 
in  this  trying  experience  that  you  do  not  fully  understand  us  ;  that  you  do  not 
appreciate  our  great  desire,  our  one  determination,  to  preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  "  to  men  that  are  lost ;  nor  the  proportion  and  emphasis  of  our  doctrinal 
opinions.  We  ask  leave,  therefore,  brethren  and  fathers,  to  state  once  more 
our  position  as  sincerely  and  truthfully  as  we  can,  and  not  without  dependence 
upon  the  help  promised  us  from  above. 

We  believe  in  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  his  absolute 
perfection,  that  is,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  justice,  holiness,  righteousness,  and 
love. 

We  believe  that  man  is  his  creature,  made  in  his  image,  capable  of  know- 
ing God  and  of  loving  and  obeying  Him  ;  capable  also  of  free  choice  in  his 
love  and  obedience  ;  but  that,  contrary  to  the  beneficent  law  of  his  being,  be 
exercised  this  choice  self  ward.  The  result  of  this  act  was  absolute  separation 
from  God  and  the  ruin  of  the  soul. 

We  believe,  then,  in  sin,  —  the  awful  guilt  of  it,  the  justice  of  its  condem- 
nation and  its  punishment  by  a  holy  and  loving  God,  and  in  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  eternal  punishment  of  eternal  sin. 

We  believe  that  God  will  save  men  who  will  accept  salvation,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  through  Him. 

We  believe  that  for  this  great  salvation  it  was  necessary  that  the  eternal 
Word  of  God  should  become  flesh,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  become  also 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  we  believe  that  he  was  incarnate,  "  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

We  believe  that  it  was  necessary  also  for  Him  to  sufPer  and  die  in  order 
to  become  a  propitiation  for  our  sin,  to  make  atonement  for  us,  and  to 
reconcile  us  to  God,  if  He  would  save  us  from  sin  and  give  us  power  to  become 
sons  of  God  and  to  inherit  eternal  life  ;  and  we  believe  that  He  did  thus  suffer 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  "  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  that  He  rose  from 
the  dead,"  and  entered  into  his  glory,  where  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  member  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and 
in  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  his  regenerating  and  sanctifying  work. 

We  believe  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  written  by  holy  men  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  that  it  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

We  believe  that  man  remains  free  in  his  sin,  that  freedom  is  so  inwrought 
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into  his  nature  that  God  can  only  deal  with  man  for  purposes  of  salvation  and 
sanctification  through  his  free  cooperation  with  God. 

We  believe  rejection  of  the  gospel  offer  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  endan- 
gers the  power  to  repent,  and  determines  the  soul  toward  eternal  sin.  This 
determination  takes  place  through  the  beneficent  law  of  God  in  man's  nature 
that  character  tends  to  permanence.  In  the  soul  united  through  Christ  to 
God,  this  law  of  permanence  becomes  the  savour  of  life  imto  life,  but,  in  the 
soul  apart  from  God  and  Christ,  it  becomes  the  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  heathen  without  Christ  are  lost ;  we  believe, 
also,  that  imless  found  by  Him,  or  if  rejecting  Him  when  offered  to  them,  they 
are  lost  forever. 

We  believe  that  because  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge 
the  world  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  therefore  He  "  now,"  —  that 
is,  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  gospel  message,  —  "  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repent."  We  believe  that  without  this  gospel  message  there  still 
remain  "  the  times  of  ignorance  which  God  overlooked,"  but  that  with  this 
gospel  message  comes  the  decisive  opportunity  and  obligation  to  repent. 

As  to  future  things,  we  believe  that  the  supreme  fact  revealed  is  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  glory  to  judgment.  This  judgment  we  believe 
is  final.  In  it  every  one's  destiny  is  determined  by  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  offer  of  salvation  through  Christ,  made  before  his  character  is  unalter- 
ably fixed.  Those  who  have  accepted  the  offer  of  salvation  will  live  forever 
with  God  in  blessedness.  Those  who  have  rejected  this  offer  will  be  forever 
apart  from  God  in  sin  and  guilt  and  shame  and  misery. 

We  believe  that  rewards  and  punishments  will  be  administered  to  all  accord- 
ing to  the  true  merits  and  demerits  of  every  man  on  the  basis  of  individual 
opportunity  and  his  use  of  the  same. 

As  to  other  and  subordinate  questions  which  must  arise  in  every  mind,  but  to- 
ward which  the  church  has  ever  had  a  broad  catholicity,  we  merely  claim  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel. 

We  wish,  moreover,  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  our  intention  to  work 
in  harmony  with  all  faithful  ministers  of  Christ.  We  disclaim  any  wish  to 
further  the  interests  of  party  or  sect.    We  wish  to  preach  the  gospel. 

For,  finally,  the  end  we  seek  is  the  acceptance  by  the  heathen  of  the  gospel, 
for  which  this  life  furnishes  sure  opportunity,  and  thus  to  win  the  triumph  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This  will  secure  present  and  eternal  happiness  and 
holiness  to  both  individuals  and  society.  Our  motives  are  the  love  of  Christ 
and  his  command,  and  our  love  for  Him  and  for  men.  Our  one  purpose  under 
these  motives  and  for  these  ends  is  to  "  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  With 
this  statement  we  renew  our  application  to  be  sent  to  the  heathen  as  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  H.  No  yes, 
Daniel  Temple  Torrey. 

Andover,  Mass.,  April  25, 1887. 
Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

Dear  Dr.  Clark  :  — We  have  received  and  carefully  considered  your  kind 
letter  of  the  22d  inst.  We  agree  with  you  that  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize 
still  more  than  we  have  already  done  "  our  intention  to  work  in  harmony  with 
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all  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,"  if  by  doing  so  we  can  impress  this  intention 
more  deeply  upon  the  Committee.  We  reaffirm  and  emphasize,  therefore,  the 
closing  articles  of  our  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  to  the  Committee.  We  have  but 
one  desire.  We  wish  to  preach  to  living  men  the  gospel  of  repentance  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist.  We  sympathize  heartily  with  the  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  Christian  love  in  the  interest  of  which  your  letter  is  writ- 
ten. We  desire  that  spirit  in  our  work  the  more  we  see  what  it  is  doing  and 
can  do  to  relieve  the  present  embarrassments. 

For  the  success  of  our  work  we  do  most  heartily  trust  to  those  great  truths 
held  in  common  by  all  our  churches.  These  truths  are  the  appointed  means  of 
salvation;  and  the  great  hope  of  our  lives  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  use  us  in 
taking  these  things  of  Christ  and  showing  them  unto  men  for  their  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification.  At  the  same  time  we  are  mindful  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
"  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth,"  and  that,  in  teaching  even  revealed  truth, 
regard  must  be  had  to  times  and  seasons.  Still  more  do  we  feel  the  need  of 
considerateness  and  caution  in  the  expression  of  truth  implicitly  rather  than 
explicitly  revealed,  and  of  our  mere  opinions.  We  recognize  the  obligation 
now  and  at  all  times  resting  upon  us  to  make  clear  distinction  between  "  the 
commandment  we  have  received  of  the  Lord  "  and  that  which  is  simply  "  after 
our  judgment  and  in  which  we  think  that  we  have  also  the  Spirit  of  God."  The 
expression  of  our  views  and  opinions  shall  be,  not  for  the  advantage  of  self 
or  party,  but  always  and  only  for  the  vindication  of  God's  character  and  God's 
truth  in  the  eyes  of  men.  We  are  determined  to  "  study  the  things  that  make 
for  peace  "  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  integrity  and  loyalty  to  the 
truth.  When  it  is  necessary  to  express  our  opinion  upon  controverted  points, 
a  reference  to  Scripture  statement  would  often  be  sufficient,  and  in  such  refer- 
ence it  is  our  earnest  intention  to  be  ingenuous,  and  not  "  handle  the  Word  of 
God  deceitfully."  If  in  justice  it  be  due  to  the  truth  that  Scripture  be  explained, 
we  purpose  in  all  humility  to  interpret  the  Scripture  as  God  shall  help  us. 
This  we  are  to  do  always  in  the  fear  of  God,  dependent  upon  Him  and  respon- 
sible to  Him,  that  we  may  be  accounted  faithful  stewards  of  that  which  He  has 
intrnsted  to  us. 

With  hearty  thanks  for  your  sympathy  and  counsel,  and  with  hope  for  the 
confidence  of  the  brethren  in  us  and  our  one  purpose  to  do  our  Master's  work 
as  He  himself  by  his  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  us, 

We  remain  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

William  Horace  Notes, 
Daniel  Temple  Torrey. 

Boston,  April  20, 1887. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Noyes,  Andover  Seminary. 

My  dear  Mr.  Noyes:  —  Dr.  Clark  has  placed  in  my  hands,  for  presentation 
to  the  Prudential  Committee,  your  request  of  the  13th  inst.  Upon  looking  it 
over,  I  find  no  reference  to  the  ground  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  your 
case,  as  explained  at  your  request  in  my  letter  to  you  of  June  24, 1886,  namely, 
your  views  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
that  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment  are  determined  by  the  things  done  in  the 
body,  as  expressed  in  the  articles  of  faith  of  many  of  our  churches.  I  write  to 
inquire  if  your  views  are  modified  upon  this  subject,  so  that  you  could  now  ac- 
cept the  view  commonly  held  by  our  churches  in  the  spirit  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 
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That  action  was  expressed  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Board  is  con- 
strained to  look  with  grave  apprehension  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  probation  after  death,  which  has  been  recently  broached  and  diligently 
propagated,  that  seem  divisive  and  perversive,  and  dangerous  to  the  churches 
at  home  and  abroad. 

"  In  view  of  those  tendencies  they  do  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  in  carefully  guarding  the  Board  from  any  committal  to 
the  approval  of  that  doctrine,  and  advise  a  continuance  of  that  caution  in  time 
to  come." 

This  action  of  the  Board  is  interpreted  by  the  Committee  as  forbidding  them 
to  appoint  candidates  who  hold  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation. 

If  you  can  assure  us  that  you  do  not  hold  this  hypothesis,  and  accept  the 
usual  view  of  the  churches  as  to  the  Scriptural  teaching  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  give  us  all  great  delight.  Such  an  assurance  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
from  you,  in  enclosed  envelope,  that  I  may  present  it,  in  connection  with  your 
recent  communication,  to  the  Committee. 

So  hoping,  I  remain  most  truly  yours,         E.  K.  Alden,  Sec. 

Andover,  Mass.,  April  22,  1887. 

To  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Alden,  D.  D. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  letter  of  April  20  is  at  hand,  and  contents  noted.  In 
reply  I  may  say  :  The  action  of  the  Board  taken  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
seemed  to  me  to  leave  the  way  open  to  the  Prudential  Committee  to  take 
such  action  as  they  saw  fit  in  individual  cases  ;  that  the  action  was  not  a  pro- 
hibition to  commission  those  who  held  in  any  form  a  hypothesis  of  grace 
after  death,  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  action  was  simply  cautionary.  My  un- 
derstanding of  the  action  of  the  Board  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  action 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  its  appointment  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume. 
His  position,  as  published,  is  substantially  that  taken  by  Mr.  Torrey  and  me, 
expressed  in  our  letter  to  the  Prudential  Committee  dated  April  13.  If  the 
action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hume  has  not 
committed  the  Board  to  an  approval  of  all  the  opinions  held  by  him,  but  has 
been  at  the  same  time  in  the  spirit  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Board,  then, 
Mr.  Torrey  and  I  thought,  the  same  action  might  be  taken  in  our  cases.  We 
also  feared  that  the  proportion  and  emphasis  of  our  doctrinal  opinions  did  not 
stand  in  their  true  light  before  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  therefore  we 
have  attempted,  in  our  letter  of  April  13,  to  set  before  them  our  opinions  in 
such  manlier  as  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  My  own  previous  statement  of 
belief  I  do  not  wish  to  withdraw,  but  trust  that  the  letter  of  April  13  will 
remove  any  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  as  to  my  position. 

Yours  sincerely,  William  Horace  Noyes. 

Boston,  April  20,  1887. 

Mr.  D,  T.  Torrey,  Andover  Seminary. 

My  dear  Mr.  Torrey  :  — Your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  renewing  your  re- 
quest for  missionary  appointment,  also  additional  testimonials,  were  placed  in 
my  hands  yesterday  by  Secretary  Clark,  to  present  in  due  form  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee.  As  you  make  no  reference  in  your  communication  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  your  case,  taken  February  7, 
was  based,  namely,  your  written  statement  of  February  2,  that  you  hold  the 
**  hypothesis  of  future  probation  for  those  who  have  not  the  gospel,"  I  ^v^ite 
to  inquire  if  you  still  hold  this  hypothesis,  as  presented  in  that  statement.  The 
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action  of  the  Committee  which  was  communicated  to  you  was,  as  you  remem- 
ber, in  the  following  words  :  "In  view  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Torrey  in  his 
written  statement,  that  he'  holds  *  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation  for  those 
who  have  not  the  gospel,'  —  this  declaration  being  accompanied  with  his  rea- 
sons for  holding  the  hypothesis,  —  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  received  from  the  Board  at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
the  Committee  has  no  option  but  to  decline  to  appoint  the  candidate  so  long  as 
he  holds  these  views." 

If  you  can  send  us  the  pleasant  information  that  you  have  given  up  these 
views,  and  now  accept  those  which  are  commonly  held  on  this  subject  by  our 
evangelical  churches,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  you  will  give  us  all  great  joy. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this  point  in  enclosed  envelope,  that  I  may 
present  to  the  Committee  your  reply  in  connection  with  the  communication 
already  received. 

Hoping  all  may  be  favorable,  I  remain  yours  fraternally, 

E.  K.  Alden,  Sec. 

Andover,  Mass.,  April  22,  1887. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Alden. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  received.  In  reply  let  me  say 
that  Mr.  Noyes  and  I  did  not  prepare  the  letter  of  April  13  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  reaffirming  or  of  withdrawing  any  statement 
which  we  have  made.  We  simply  wish,  for  reasons  which  we  state,  to  ask  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  question  of  our  fitness  for  ax)pointment  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Board.  So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  the  main  reason 
for  asking  this  reconsideration  is  my  apprehension  that  the  Committee  may  not 
understand  my  true  position  and  the  reasons  which  govern  my  application  for 
appointment.  I  was  examined  by  the  Secretaries  in  particular  only  upon  future 
probation.  In  the  written  statement  which  I  was  requested  to  make  for  the 
Committee  this  point  only  was  asked  for.  And  in  the  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee, as  reported  to  me,  "  that  the  Committee  decline  to  appoint  while  the  can- 
didate holds  these  views,"  the  same  prominence  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
given  to  this  subordinate  matter  at  the  expense  of  the  great  positive  doctrines 
of  our  faith.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  I  might  properly  ask  of  the 
Committee  to  grant  me  another  hearing,  and  judge  me  by  my  full  holding  of 
Christian  truth  and  somewhat  more  explicit  testimonials  of  conduct  in  church 
and  student  life,  and  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  pastoral  service.  In  view  of 
these  new  grounds,  let  me,  through  you,  beg  the  Committee  not  to  withhold 
my  appointment.  As  to  whether  I  still  hold  a  continued  or  future  probation 
for  unevangelized  heathen  as  a  hope  resting  in  Scripture,  pardon  me  if  I  simply 
say  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  statement  full  and  explicit,  and  that  I 
offer  it  as  such. 

Yours  respectfully,  Daniel  Temple  Torrey. 

Boston,  May  10,  1887. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Noyes,  Andover  Seminary. 

My  dear  Mr.  Noyes  :  —  Your  request  of  the  13th  ult.  to  the  Prudential 
Committee,  with  your  reply  of  the  22d  ult.  to  my  letter  of  inquiry  in  relation 
to  any  modification  on  your  part  of  your  previous  statement  to  the  Committee, 
was  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  upon  the  26th  ult.,  and, 
after  careful  consideration  at  that  meeting  and  subsequently  of  all  matters 
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involved  in  the  question,  the  following  action  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee :  — 

While  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  revised  and  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Torrey  of  their  religious  belief,  yet,  in  view  of  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Noyes  tliat  he  does  not  withdraw  his  previous  statement  in 
relation  to  the  "  belief  in  a  continued  probation"  for  "  those  who  die  without 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,"  and  that  he  regards  this  belief  as  "  in  harmony  with 
Scripture,"  and  one  which  "  honors  Christ  in  giving  completeness  to  his  work," 
..."  a  necessary  corollary  "  of  a  belief  in  "  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment," it  was  agreed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from 
the  Board  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  the  Committee  has  no  option  but  to  de- 
cline to  appoint  the  candidate  so  long  as  he  holds  these  views. 

I  will  take  occasion  to  renew  the  expression  previously  given  you  of  our 
warm  interest  in  yourself  personally,  and  our  earnest  desire  and  hope  that 
your  views  upon  the  important  subject  referred  to  may  in  due  time  be  so 
modified  that  your  longing  for  foreign  service  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
may  yet  be  gratified. 

Yours  respectfully,  E.  K.  Alden,  Clerk  of  Com. 

Boston,  May  10,  1887. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Torrey,  Andover  Seminary. 

My  dear  Mr.  Torrey  :  —  Your  request  of  the  13th  ult.  to  the  Prudential 
Committee,  with  your  reply  of  the  22d  ult.  to  my  letter  of  inquiry  in  relation 
to  any  modification  on  your  part  of  your  previous  statement  to  the  Committee, 
was  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  upon  the  26th  ult.,  and, 
after  careful  consideration  at  the  meeting  and  subsequently  of  all  matters 
involved  in  the  question,  the  following  action  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee :  — 

While  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  revised  and  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Torrey  of  their  religious  belief,  yet,  in  view  of  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Torrey  that  he  does  not  withdraw  his  previous  written  state- 
ment, namely,  "  I  hold  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation  for  those  who  have 
not  the  gospel,"  this  statement  being  accompanied  with  his  reasons  for  holding 
this  hypothesis,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Because  this  hypothesis  is  not 
without  support  in  Scripture,  and  is  confirmed  by  what  we  may  reasonably 
expect  God  will  do  for  men  in  view  of  the  revelation  of  himself  made  in 
Jesus  Christ,"  it  was  agreed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received 
from  the  Board  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  the  Committee  has  no  option  but  to 
decline  to  appoint  the  candidate  so  long  as  he  holds  these  views. 

I  will  take  occasion  to  renew  the  expression  previously  given  you  of  our 
warm  interest  in  yourself  personally,  and  our  earnest  desire  and  hope  that 
your  views  upon  the  important  subject  referred  to  may  in  due  time  be  so 
modified  that  your  longing  for  foreign  service  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
may  yet  be  gratified. 

Yours  respectfully,  E.  K.  Alden,  Clerk  of  Com. 

We  apprehend  that  the  point  on  which  this  correspondence  will  shed 
for  many  persons  the  most  light  is  the  spirit  which  is  now  dominant  at 
the  Missionary  Rooms.  No  one  can  read  the  letters  from  the  candidates, 
dated  April  13  and  April  25,  without  being  impressed,  not  merely  with 
their  spontaneity  and  ingenuousness,  but  also  with  the  strong  desire  of 
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the  writers  to  remove  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  appointment.  Their 
communications  are  manifestly  an  overture  in  the  interest  of  conciliation 
and  of  relief  from  embarrassments.    How  has  this  overture  been  met  ? 

First,  the  Home  Secretary  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  papers,  and 
they  were  transferred  to  him  by  Dr.  Clark,  —  a  conventional  transaction 
not  without  significance,  but  on  which  we  need  waste  no  words.  Then, 
instead  of  presenting  the  application  to  the  Committee,  he  despatched  to 
the  applicants  letters  which  ignored  all  the  pains  which  they  had  taken 
to  put  before  the  Committee  a  symmetrical  statement  of  their  doctrinal 
position,  and  to  show  with  what  degree  of  emphasis  they  held  their  opin- 
ions, and  in  what  spirit  they  desired  to  engage  in  missionary  service.  As 
though  nothing  of  this  sort  had  been  attempted,  they  were  asked  the 
same  question  raised  in  the  beginning.  Since  their  re-appUcation  showed 
plainly  that  they  did  not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  absolutely  decisive  na- 
ture of  this  life  for  every  human  being,  the  Secretary's  letters  cannot  be 
regarded  as  other  than  diplomatic.  He  knew  perfectly  well,  when  he 
wrote  the  letters  of  April  20,  that  the  candidates  had  acknowledged  with 
perfect  frankness,  in  the  communication  which  he  was  answering,  that,  in 
some  sense,  they  did  "  hold  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation."  What 
they  had  attempted  was,  to  explain  in  what  sense  they  entertained  it,  with 
what  spirit  and  practical  aim.  All  this  the  Secretary  brushed  aside,  and 
sought  to  draw  the  candidates  into  precisely  the  position  in  which  he  put 
them  in  their  first  application.  '  Do  you  "  hold  the  hypothesis  ?  "  '  If 
they  said  "  No,"  then  they  could  be  understood  to  have  retracted  state- 
ments in  their  last  application  ;  if  they  said  "  Yes,"  then  the  Committee 
could  be  asked  if  it  purposed  to  make  a  retraction.  The  aim  is  obvious, 
—  to  reduce  the  whole  question  again  to  a  single  issue,  unmodified  by 
any  explanations  and  concessions.  It  was  diplomatic.  Whether  it  was 
worthy  of  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  or  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  meet  the  frankness  and  Christian  earnestness  of  the  candidates,  we 
leave  to  our  readers  to  judge. 

We  ask  them  to  consider  also  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  closing  letters 
of  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Noyes  had  waited  nearly  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  first  appli- 
cation, and  was  on  the  eve  of  graduation  from  his  seminary.  He  was  as 
earnestly  desirous  as  ever  of  laboring  in  India,  to  which  country  he  is 
drawn  by  many  special  ties,  and  where  there  is  the  most  urgent  need  of 
speedy  reinforcement.  Joining  with  a  classmate,  who  also  desired  to 
make  a  renewed  application,  he  sent  the  letters  we  have  printed.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  urged  to  every  concession  consistent  with  integ- 
rity, and  to  the  most  ample  explanation  possible  of  everything  that  had 
excited  opposition.  His  character,  which  is  well  known  to  the  Secretary, 
gave  force  to  every  word  he  subscribed  in  these  letters.  They  were  ad- 
ditional to  and  explanatory  of  the  original  statements.  The  Secretary, 
as  we  have  seen,  first  ignored  all  explanations,  and  raised  the  original 
issue  unrelieved.    Finally,  he  sent  Mr.  Noyes,  under  the  approval  of  the 
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Committee,  a  letter  in  which  the  basis  is  laid  for  his  rejection  in  phrases 
picked  out  from  different  portions  of  a  "  correction  "  eleven  months  old 
(June  17,  1876)  of  the  Secretary's  report  of  an  interview  with  the  appli- 
cant. We  were  some  time  in  finding  all  these  phrases.  They  are  se- 
lected, assorted,  and  taken  entirely  out  of  their  order  and  connection.  For 
instance,  the  words  "  a  necessary  corollary  "  are  found  near  the  beginning 
of  what  is  a  long  document,  while  the  phrase  first  quoted  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  many  paragraphs  further  on.  More  important  is  the  stripjjing 
the  phrase  of  its  qualifying  accompaniments.  It  is  found  in  this  para- 
graph :  — 

"  3.  A  prominence  is  given  to  certain  views  which  were  drawn  out  in  reply 
to  questions  as  though  they  were  principal  articles  in  my  belief,  whereas  I  con- 
ceive these  views  as  to  the  continuance  of  probation  to  be  at  best  only  a  co- 
rollary of  other  beliefs  as  to  the  universality  of  the  Atonement.  To  me  it 
seems  a  necessary  corollary,  but  none  the  less  a  corollary." 

The  Secretary  quotes  the  words  "  necessary  corollary  "  !  Men  of  un- 
biased judgment  will  wonder  why  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  so  far,  in 
view  of  what  was  submitted  in  the  letter  of  April  13,  1887,  and  of  its 
introductory  petition  :  ' '  We  ask  leave,  therefore,  brethren  and  fathers, 
to  state  once  more  our  position  as  sincerely  and  truthfully  as  we  can,  and 
not  without  dependence  upon  the  help  promised  us  from  above."  They 
will  ask  why,  if  this  statement  gave  no  ground  for  rejection,  and  yet  was 
ample  and  full,  evading  nothing,  it  could  not  have  been  accepted ;  why 
it  was  necessary  to  recur  to  a  paper  it  was  designed  to  supersede ;  and 
especially  why  it  was  important  thus  to  pick  out  particular  phrases,  dislo- 
cate them,  and  divorce  them  from  their  connections  ?  This  is  precisely 
what  the  Secretary  has  done,  and  again  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  draw 
the  appropriate  inference. 

The  treatment  of  Mr.  Torrey  is  of  the  same  sort.  Upon  his  first  ap- 
plication the  Secretary  sent  him  his  creed,  now  called,  we  believe,  a 

Memorandum."  Mr.  Torrey  accepted  it  in  full,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  clause  which  seemed  to  deny  to  the  unevangelized  heathen  any 
access  of  the  motives  of  redemption.  In  answer  to  inquiries  from  the 
Secretary,  he  used  the  phrase  quoted  by  the  latter  in  the  final  letter  of 
May  10  :  "I  hold  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation  for  those  who 
have  not  the  gospel."  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Clark  (February  4),  sub- 
sequent to  the  one  in  which  this  phrase  occurs,  Mr.  Torrey  wrote  :  "I 
hold  future  probation  as  an  hypothesis  of  the  way  in  which  God  may 
bring  to  men  who  have  not  here  had  the  gospel  their  opportunity  of 
accepting  Christ."  Five  times  the  word  '  as '  is  used  in  this  brief  letter 
in  this  way,  showing  the  writer's  meaning  to  be  that  he  holds  the  hope  in 
question  as  an  hypothesis,  or  hypothetically.  The  Secretary  may  not 
have  examined  this  letter,  though  it  contains  a  message  to  him  and  was 
written  before  he  presented  Mr.  Torrey's  case  to  the  Committee  in  the 
first  instance.  But  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  that  the  phrase 
he  quotes  means  no  more  than  the  one  we  have  cited.    Why  does  he  al- 
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ways  select  the  former  ?  Why  does  he  make  it  conspicuous  ?  Why  does 
he  ignore  all  subsequent  information  and  explanation  ? 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  appeal  to  the  action  of  the  Board  at  Des 
Moines  betrays  the  same  spirit.  The  construction  put  by  the  Secretary, 
and  those  of  the  Committee  who  agree  with  him  upon  the  Chapin  amend- 
ment, has  already  been  reviewed  by  us,  and  we  will  not  re-argue  the  ques- 
tion here.  It  is  at  most  a  possible  interpretation  for  those  who  desire  to 
find  it.  Opportunely  for  the  truth,  but  rather  awkwardly  for  the  Com- 
mittee, scarcely  had  this  body  voted  ^  that  under  this  amendment  it  "  has 
no  option,"  when  its  author  appeared  in  "  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  " 
(May  12),  affirming  practically  just  the  opposite,  and  giving  satisfactory 
reasons,  apart  from  his  own  understanding  of  what  his  amendment  meant, 
why  so  forced  an  interpretation  ought  not  to,  and  cannot  fairly,  be 
put  upon  it.  We  should  be  glad,  if  we  had  space,  to  publish  Dr.  Chapin's 
letter.  Though  strongly  conservative  in  tone,  it  leaves  the  way  open  to 
such  an  adjustment  as  it  was  the  hope  of  the  applicants  might  be  secured, 
but  which  has  for  the  present  been  rejected. 

Such  a  result  must  be  temporary.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  Home  Sec- 
retary and  now  ascendant  in  the  Committee  cannot  long  reign.  The  young 
men  who  have  been  rejected  are  both  sons  of  missionaries,  and  of  excep- 
tional qualification  in  all  respects  for  missionary  service.^  They  are  not 
men  to  make  trouble  in  any  mission.  The  Committee  has  had  a  rare 
opportunity  of  showing  that  it  knew  how  to  combine  a  thoroughly  cau- 
tious policy  with  a  wise  discretion  and  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The  facts 
which  we  have  stated  will  enable  the  public  to  judge  how  it  has  used 
this  opportunity. 

1  We  presume  by  a  majority  vote.  Dr.  Alden,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Torrey 
of  April  20,  says  :  "  It  was  unanimously  agreed."  We  are  informed  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  Afterwards  be  omits  the  word  "  unanimously,"  but  retains 
"agreed,"  meaning,  we  suppose,  agreed  to  by  those  who  passed  it,  that  is,  a 
majority. 

2  This  is  conceded,  we  believe,  at  the  Rooms.  For  information,  we  print  a 
single  testimonial  to  one  of  the  candidates  from  a  layman.  It  will  sufficiently 
indicate  what  sort  of  men  it  is  the  present  policy  to  reject  :  — 

To  the  Prudential  Committee  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Having  learned  that  Mr.  Torrey,  of  Andover  T.  S.,  has  an 
application  pending  before  your  honorable  body  for  missionary  service  in 
Japan,  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  to  you  my  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for 
the  position,  deduced  from  my  attendance  upon  his  ministry  here.  He  came 
here  last  June,  and  I  have  been  present  at  every  service  he  has  held,  and  can 
bear  cheerful  testimony  to  his  faithful  advocacy  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  "  pure  and  simple,  to  his  spirit  of  consecration  and  earnest  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  ;  to  the  boldness,  discretion,  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  de- 
clared the  whole  counsel  of  God;  to  the  marked  increase  of  religious  interest 
in  the  congregation;  to  the  additions  to  the  church  both  by  letter  and  profes- 
sion; to  his  growing  salutary  influence  over  the  young  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion; and  to  the  gifts  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  which  so  abundantly  qualify  him 
for  eminent  usefulness  in  the  field  to  which  he  so  ardently  aspires. 

J.  D.  Putnam. 

Lyndeboro',  N.  H.,  April  18, 1887. 
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While  writing  these  comments  on  the  above  correspondence,  a  public 
journal  has  been  put  into  our  hands  containing  a  circular  sent  by  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  certain 
carefully  selected  members  of  the  corporation  of  the  Board,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  attendance  at  Springfield.  We  refer  to  this  circu- 
lar now  simply  for  its  testimony  to  a  single  point  relevant  to  the  subject 
of  this  editorial.  The  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  its  rejection 
of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Morse,  Noyes,  and  Torrey  is  sometimes  defended 
by  the  following  argument :  The  prescribed  dogma  is  the  established 
faith  of  the  churches,  or  (as  the  Secretary  repeatedly  asserts  in  the  fore- 
going correspondence,  and  often  elsewhere)  it  is  "  the  view  '  commonly 
held '  by  our  churches,"  and  therefore  the  Committee  ought  not  to  permit 
any  deviation  from  it,  such  variance  having  the  support  of  only  an  unim- 
portant and  indeed  insignificant  minority  of  its  constituency.  What  now 
appears  ?  Months  before  the  meeting  at  Springfield,  the  supporters  of 
the  policy  of  Secretary  Alden,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  deem 
it  necessary  to  hold  a  secret  conference,  appoint  a  committee,  and  in- 
struct them  to  take  active  and  energetic  measures  to  protect  this  policy 
from  being  repudiated  by  the  Board !  When  it  is  still  further  remem- 
bered that  this  Board  is  a  close  corporation,  whose  membership  is  in  no 
small  degree  the  indirect  creation  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  comment 
becomes  superfluous.  The  circular  is  signed  by  John  E.  Todd,  Pastor 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Burdett  Hart,  Pastor  First 
Congregational  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Michael  Burnham,  Pas- 
tor First  Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  latter  gentle- 
man is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  meeting  at 
Springfield. 

THE  OLD  THEOLOGY  PASSES  RESOLUTIONS. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  held  May  12,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  and  after- 
wards passed  unanimously  by  the  Pastoral  Union,  a  body  which  elects  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas,  The  condition  of  theological  belief  and  religious  thought  in  New 
England  at  this  time  is  such  as  to  present  to  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
an  enlarged  opportunity  for  service  in  defense  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  true  progress  in  theological  science  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  aggressive  and  persistent  public  presentation  of  doctrines  and 
hypotheses  commonly  known  as  "  progressive  theology,  future  probation,  new 
departure,"  and  the  like,  threaten  great  harm  to  the  ministry,  the  churches, 
and  Christian  work  ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  to  a  large  degree  the  membership  of  our  New 
England  churches  is  still  loyal  to  the  Bible  as  complete  in  its  revelation  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  final  in  its  authority  ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  demand  for  a  common  rallying  centre,  around  which 
this  force  can  gather  and  find  expression  to  its  loyalty  to  evangehcal  truth  and 
BibHcal  statement ;  therefore 
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Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  these  facts,  we,  the  alumiii,  for  Christ's  sake,  are 
compelled  to  take  a  more  decided  and  pronounced  stand  against  this  modern 
revival  of  ancient  rationalistic  and  semi-rationalistic  theology. 

Resolved,  That,  most  heartily  appreciating  the  able  and  faithful  labors  of  the 
professors  of  this  Seminary,  we  earnestly  inquire  if  it  be  not  feasible,  and  at 
this  juncture  very  important,  for  the  Faculty  to  adopt  some  radical  and  com- 
prehensive plan  by  which  the  character  and  work  of  this  institution,  and  es- 
pecially the  relation  its  teaching  holds  to  the  present  discussion  of  Biblical 
interpretation  and  eschatology,  may  be  brought  and  kept  before  the  public  in  a 
definite  and  unmistakable  manner. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  profoundly  hope  that  the  Trustees  will  take  such 
immediate  and  active  measures  as  will  make  this  Seminary  a  rallying  point 
at  which  this  great  body  of  loyal  disciples  in  our  churches  may  concentrate 
and  make  itself  felt  as  upholding  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  in  all  men 
of  immediate  repentance. 

These  resolutions  reflect  the  spirit  and  echo  the  phraseology  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  in  1834, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Riddel,  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  establishing 
another  theological  seminary  in  Connecticut,  said :  — 

"In  the  providence  of  God,  however,  a  new  and  unexpected  source  of 
anxiety  has  arisen  within  a  few  years  past.  The  fact  is  too  plainly  recognized 
by  every  mind  here  present,  —  too  painfully  depicted  in  every  countenance,  to 
admit  of  being  passed  unnoticed,  —  that  there  has  been  gaining  ground  in  this 
State,  and  spreading  itself  in  New  England,  to  an  alarming  extent,  a  mode  of 
speculating  and  philosophizing,  in  explanation  of  the  most  fundamental  tenets 
of  Christian  theology,  which,  while  it  leaves  us,  as  yet,  'the  form  of  sound 
words, ^  must  operate  effectually,  as  we  solemnly  believe,  to  pervert,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  be  thus  unhappily  instructed,  both  the  intellectual  and 
practical  apprehension  of  the  great  truths  contained  in  our  Calvinistic  creeds. 
It  has  long  been  impossible  to  conceal  the  distressing  fact,  that  innovations  in 
the  mode  of  teaching  theology,  and  of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
which  are  of  no  doubtful  bearing,  do  exist  in  Connecticut.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  enter  into  details  on  this  unwelcome  subject.  Nor 
scarcely  would  the  limits  of  this  exercise  suffice  to  name  the  many  shades  of 
practical  error  which  now  threaten  to  come  in  upon  us  like  a  flood  through 
this  mighty  breach  in  the  fortresses  of  our  ancient  faith." 

We  trust  and  believe  that  the  fears  expressed  in  1887  concerning  the 
influence  of  Andover  Seminary  will  prove  as  groundless  as  the  fears 
expressed  in  1834  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

We  interpret  these  resolutions  to  mean  that  the  old  theology  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  do  something,  —  it  does  not  seem  to  know  exactly  what, 
but  something  more  effective  and  startling  than  it  has  yet  succeeded  in 
accomplishing.  In  the  first  place,  the  alumni  who  were  present  at  the 
Hartford  anniversary  are  about  to  "  take  a  stand  "  against  the  tendencies 
they  deprecate.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  they  did  take  their  stand  on 
the  platform  of  the  resolutions.  They  evidently  feel  that  they  have  not 
been  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  their  theological  convictions,  for 
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they  announce  that  they  are  to  take  a  "  more  decided  and  pronounced  " 
stand  than  heretofore.  They  gird  on  the  armor  of  their  opinions  with 
some  apparent  reluctance,  for,  since  they  feel  "  compelled  "  to  take  a 
stand,  the  impression  is  that  they  had  rather  not.  Besides  passing  the 
resolutions,  the  only  action  they  take  is  to  call  on  the  professors  to  adopt 
some  "  radical  and  comprehensive  "  plan,  and  to  hope  that  the  Trustees 
will  take  "  immediate  and  active  "  measures.  Having  thus  commissioned 
their  representatives  to  carry  on  the  war,  they  returned  to  their  several 
homes,  where  they  doubtless  continue,  "  having  done  all,  to  stand." 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  officers  of  the  Seminary  have  been  sum- 
moned somewhat  inconsiderately  to  an  undertaking  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy.  The  professors,  who  are  modest  men,  especially 
have  our  sympathy  ;  for  they  are  required  to  advertise  their  wares  to  the 
public  in  a  "  definite  and  unmistakable  manner  "  by  a  plan  so  "  radical 
and  comprehensive  "  that  their  teaching  shall  not  only  be  brought  before 
the  public,  but  also  be  kept  there  in  the  manner  prescribed.  We  have 
been  wondering  how  the  professors  will  carry  out  these  urgent  instruc- 
tions. They  are  not  expected  to  improve  their  methods  of  teaching,  for 
the  alumni  are  chiefly  concerned  that  the  public  should  recognize  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  teaching.  The  belief  is  that  if  the  body  of  disciples 
who  are  still  to  a  large  degree  loyal  to  orthodoxy  could  only  know  about 
the  Hartford  teaching,  they  would  make  themselves  felt  in  a  way  favor- 
able to  that  institution,  and  would,  perhaps,  incidentally  become  com- 
pletely loyal.  It  is  not  desired  that  the  teaching  should  be  better,  but 
only  that  it  should  be  better  known.  The  professors  are  not  required, 
therefore,  to  change  their  work  within  the  Seminary,  but  to  let  their  light 
shine  upon  that  body  of  disciples  who  are  still  to  a  large  degree  loyal  to 
the  traditional  theology.  Perhaps  they  will  establish  a  Summer  School  of 
Calvinism,  like  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  or  Professor  Harper's  schools 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  vacation  of  clergymen  might  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  the  buildings  of  the  Seminary,  and  loyal  laymen  might  find 
a  course  of  exegetical  and  theological  lectures  an  agreeable  respite  from 
the  cares  of  business.  Perhaps  the  professors,  when  they  occupy  neigh- 
boring pulpits,  will  substitute  courses  of  doctrinal  lectures  for  sermons  of 
practical  and  spiritual  import.  In  that  way  they  could  reach  several 
thousand  people  in  a  few  months.  Perhaps  they  will  establish  a  theolog- 
ical Review  which  shall  advocate  the  principles  of  the  old  theology.  Ar- 
ticle IX.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Pastoral  Union  provides  that  the 
Union  may  adopt  measures  respecting  the  establishment  of  "  periodical 
publications."  The  principal  object  of  a  Review,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions given,  would  be  to  set  forth  the  character  and  work  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  readers  might  weary  of  such  a  topic ;  but,  as  it  would  also  be 
especially  in  "  relation  to  the  present  discussion  of  Biblical  interpretation 
and  eschatology,"  interest  might  be  excited  to  learn  what  the  old  theol- 
ogy maintains  on  those  subjects.  Besides  our  present  knowledge  that  it 
disapproves  of  progressive  orthodoxy,  some  definite  information  might  at 
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length  be  obtained  concerning  the  views  of  unprogressive  orthodoxy.  The 
theory,  for  instance,  that  men  can  be  saved  without  having  the  gospel,  is 
the  newest  of  new  theology,  and  is  not,  of  course,  held  at  Hartford.  We 
would  willingly  subscribe  a  year  to  any  Review  which  will  indicate  what 
the  old  theology  does  hold  concerning  the  salvation  and  perdition  of  hea- 
then. The  most  feasible  project,  then,  —  and  the  alumni  ask  what  is 
feasible,  —  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  Review,  or  at  least  active 
cooperation  with  some  existing  Review,  like  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
which  is  issued  occasionally  at  Oberlin. 

Upon  the  Trustees  is  imposed  the  task  of  arranging  a  series  of  mass 
meetings  at  the  Hartford  Seminary,  to  be  attended  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  "  unquestionable  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  in  all  men  of  immediate  repentance." 
This  is  the  most  obvious  way  to  make  the  Seminary  "  a  rallying  point  at 
which  this  great  body  of  loyal  disciples  in  our  churches  may  concentrate 
and  make  itself  felt  as  upholding  "  the  doctrines  above  named.  If  our 
engagements  permit,  we  shall  endeavor  to  attend  some  of  these  meetings, 
for  the  doctrines  mentioned  are  precisely  those  for  which  we  are  ear- 
nestly contending.  The  Trustees  may  also  solicit  funds  to  establish  an  ad- 
ditional professorship,  although  the  present  teaching  would  seem  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  or  to  increase  the  number  and  value  of  scholarships 
available  for  the  support  of  students.  We  are,  in  fact,  informed  that 
steps  were  taken  at  the  anniversary  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
Seminary.  The  institution  can  thus  be  made  a  "  rallying  point "  for  re- 
ceiving contributions,  and  the  large  body  of  loyal  disciples  can  unques- 
tionably "  concentrate  and  make  itself  felt "  in  a  most  tangible  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

Now  we  would  not  treat  serious  subjects  lightly,  but  the  eagerness  of 
these  brethren  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  some  other  evangelical  believers 
has  assumed  a  form  in  the  resolutions  which  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  hu- 
mors of  the  campaign.  Like  politicians,  they  "point  with  pride  "  to 
their  own  party,  and  "  view  with  alarm  "  the  opposing  party.  So  far  as 
this  action  relates  to  the  fortunes  of  an  institution  (towards  which  we 
have  only  the  friendliest  feeling),  or  is  a  bit  of  advertising  in  keeping  with 
its  whole  history,  we  have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  it  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  people  have  so  often  been  apprised  since  1833  of  the  su- 
perlative orthodoxy  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  that  we 
doubt  if  they  will  be  very  much  startled  at  anything  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed concerning  its  present  fidelity  to  the  evangelical  faith. 

We  have  referred  to  the  resolutions  because  they  indicate  the  feeling 
of  many  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  significance  of  contemporary 
theological  advance,  and  who  seem  to  have  no  definite  thought  as  to  the 
methods  of  promoting  their  own  opinions. 

We  think  these  resolutions  indicate  that  the  old  theology  is  beginning 
to  be  aware  that  it  must  justify  itself  to  modern  thought  and  life  as  it 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing.    If  these  recommendations  mean  that 
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extreme  Calvinism  is  really  coming  forward  on  the  stage  of  discussion 
and  explanation,  we  are  thankful  that  they  were  adopted.  Suspicion  and 
prejudice  have  been  aroused,  and  some  arguments  have  been  offered 
against  progressive  theology,  future  probation,  new  departure,  and  the 
like."  But  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  positive  argument 
in  favor  of  the  alternative  views.  We  have  waited  and  more  than  once 
asked  for  it,  but  have  gained  no  response.  We  trust  the  occasion  has 
now  come  which  will  put  us  in  possession  of  the  opinions  held  by  our 
opponents  concerning  the  relation  of  Divine  and  human  in  the  Bible,  the 
Person  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  destiny  of  the  unevangelized 
nations.  We  would  not  insist  that  the  professor  of  Biblical  interpretation 
at  Hartford  shall  give  reality  and  influence  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  depravity  of  infants  which  he  especially  is  required  to  maintain,  but 
will  be  greatly  indebted  to  him,  or  his  associates,  or  any  opponents  of  our 
views,  if  they  will  apprise  us  of  the  truly  orthodox  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
jects specified  in  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  indicate  either  ignorance  or  lack  of  discrimination  con- 
cerning the  modifications  and  improvements  which  the  so-called  New 
Theology  advocates.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Old 
and  New  School  theologians,  but  they  are  not,  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars, the  differences  stated  in  this  platform.  As  to  the  future  op- 
portunities of  the  heathen  nations,  we  doubtless  entertain  a  hope  which 
is  not  cherished  by  those  who  oppose  us.  But  in  the  beliefs  that  the 
Bible  is  complete  in  its  revelation  of  the  way  of  salvation  and  final 
in  its  authority,  that  Christ  is  the  only  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  that 
immediate  repentance  is  necessary  for  all  men,  our  divergence  from  the 
Old  School  theologians  is  no  greater  than  the  differences  existing  to-day 
between  the  conservative  and  liberal  wings  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Episcopal  churches.  Indeed,  we  have  been  charged  with  falling 
back  into  an  old,  external  evangelicalism,  in  our  presentation  of  the  view 
that  salvation  is  possible  only  through  knowledge  of  Christ,  when  we 
should  be  making  more  of  ethical  character  under  any  favorable  condi- 
tions. We  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  attribute  to  our  opponents  only 
theories  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  theirs  ;  but  these  resolutions  give 
fresh  evidence  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to  ascertain  our 
actual  position,  or  sufficiently  conscientious  to  avoid  misrepresentation 
of  it.  Why  do  they  not  frankly  admit  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
hypothesis  of  a  future  probation,  they  have  no  serious  contention  with 
us,  and  then  confine  the  controversy  to  that  one  admitted  difference  ? 

It  is  also  apparent  that  they  suppose  large  bodies  of  men  can  be  moved 
by  attempting  to  awaken  fears  of  impending  danger  to  the  churches,  and 
can  thus  be  held  to  traditional  formulas  of  doctrine. 

There  seems  also  to  be  a  larger  degree  of  dependence  on  arrangement, 
concerted  action,  and  organization,  than  on  discussion  and  persuasion. 
That  some  immediate  results  can  be  secured  by  external  methods,  we  do 
not  doubt,  but  men's  convictions  cannot  so  be  held. 
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We  notice,  finally,  the  contradictory  estimates  which  are  made  of  the 
influence  and  growth  of  the  New  Theology.  Heretofore  the  public  has 
been  informed  that  the  number  of  progressives  is  very  small,  that  they 
can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  that  they  represent  a 
temporary  phase  of  opinion  which  will  soon  be  forgotten.  But  now  it  seems 
that  great  harm  is  threatened  to  "  the  ministry,  the  churches,  and  Christian 
work."  The  Hartford  alumni  believe  that  to  a  large  degree  the  member- 
ship of  our  New  England  churches  is  still  loyal,  but  seem  to  beheve  also 
that  a  rallying  process  is  necessary  to  prevent  further  inroads.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  those  who  sympathize  with  us 
theologically,  nor  have  our  opponents ;  but  we  arc  sure  nothing  is  gained 
either  by  belittling  or  by  exaggerating  any  movement  which  is  character- 
ized by  honesty  and  love  of  the  truth.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  mis- 
representation is  the  Christian  method  of  meeting  brethren  whose  opin- 
ions are  esteemed  erroneous,  or  of  converting  them  from  the  error  of 
their  ways. 


BOOK  KEVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi,  and 
the  Midrashic  Literature.  Compiled  by  M.  Jastrow,  Ph.  D.  Part  I. 
W  — SDn=:DS  (pp.  1-96).  London:  Trubner  &  Co.;  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  1886. 

As  we  take  in  hand  this  first  fasciculus  of  a  work  which  wilJ^  extend, 
as  is  estimated,  to  1500  pages,  and  is  to  cover  so  wide  a  field,  we  want 
to  know  from  what  sources  it  is  derived,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  its 
predecessors,  especially  to  the  two  Dictionaries  of  J.  Levy,  the  second  of 
which,  the  "  Neuhebraisches  und  chald.  Worterbuch  iiber  die  Talmudim 
und  Midraschim,"  is  now  approaching  completion.  We  look  in  vain  for 
any  information  on  this  point  in  the  Prospectus  or  in  the  temporary 
Preface,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  author's  etymological  theories 
and  discoveries.  Nor  does  the  phrase,  "  Compiled  by  M.  Jastrow,"  on 
the  title-page,  throw  any  light  on  the  question  of  the  sources.  We  are 
left  to  find  out  from  the  pages  of  the  work  itself  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  "  compiler  "  or  the  publishers  to  tell  us.  The  comparison  of 
a  few  articles  in  Dr.  Jastrow's  Dictionary  with  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Levy,  however,  suffices  to  solve  the  problem.  We  take  quite  at  random 
two  pages  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  very  common  words,  —  say, 
pages  38  and  39.  The  references  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
found  in  Levy,  and  are  generally  cited  in  just  the  same  order.  Almost 
every  other  page  of  the  part  of  Dr.  Jastrow's  work  before  us  gives  the 
same  evidence  of  direct  and  close  dependence  on  the  work  of  his  most 
recent  predecessor,  —  an  obligation  so  apparent  and  so  great  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  acknowledged,  not  merely  in  the  Preface,  but  on  the 
title-page.  Whatever  value  the  Dictionary  may  have  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  diminished  by  an  honest  declaration  of  its  true  charac- 
ter.   On  the  contrary,  it  would  in  that  character  undoubtedly  have  been 
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much  more  favorably  received  by  English  scholars  in  this  department 
than  it  is  likely  to  be  under  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  wish  to  pass  for  something  which  it  is  not,  —  an  important  orig- 
inal contribution  to  Aramaic  and  Late  Hebrew  lexicography.  But  apart 
from  this,  the  work  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  altogether  fitted  to  fill  the 
place  it  aspires  to  take  for  English  students.  One  of  the  merits  of  Levy's 
works  consists  in  the  separate  treatment  of  the  Targums.  These  trans- 
lations form  a  literature  by  themselves,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  special  lexicon  to  them.  What  remains  is  still  a  sufficiently  heter- 
ogeneous mass  :  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Midrashim,  the  dialect  of  the  Babylonian  and  that  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud,  to  say  nothing  of  the  confusing  variety  of  foreign  words  bor- 
rowed from  a  half-dozen  other  languages.  Dr.  Jastrow,  however,  includes 
the  Targums,  too,  with  all  the  rest,  under  one  alphabet.  This  is  a  long 
step  backward.  It  is  another  of  the  best  features  of  Levy's  Lexicon  to 
the  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  Literature  that  all  the  more  important  pas- 
sages cited  in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  are  given  in  full, 
with  a  translation  and  the  necessary  explanation.  Not  every  one  who 
uses  such  a  dictionary  has  a  rabbinical  library  at  hand,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  consumed  in  hunting  up  references  in  these  books.  In  Dr.  Jas- 
trow's  work,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  either  bare  references,  or  phrases 
with  so  close-cut  a  context  as  to  be  little  better.  This  abridgment  is  un- 
avoidable, of  course,  if  this  whole  literature  is  to  be  covered  by  a  volume 
of  1500  pages  ;  but  it  diminishes  in  immensely  greater  proportion  the 
usefulness  of  the  work. 

We  should,  however,  be  giving  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  book  if 
we  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  wasmerely  a  translation  and  abridgment 
of  Levy.  It  would  be  imjust  not  to  recognize  that  the  author  has  spent 
upon  it  much  labor  of  his  own,  as  well  as  drawn  upon  other  sources. 
Considerable  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  with  the  etymologies  both 
of  the  Semitic  and  of  the  borrowed  words.  As  for  the  former,  their 
general  character  is  not  very  different  from  the  work  of  other  specu- 
lators in  roots,  —  that  is,  most  of  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  pure  guess- 
work, with  which  science  has  nothing  to  do,  except  to  demand  that  it  be 
kept  off  the  premises  of  scientific  work  altogether.  Whether  Dr.  Jas- 
trow's  combinations  in  this  sort  are  better  or  worse  than  those  of  Fiirst  or 
Miihlau  and  Volck,  it  is  superfluous  to  examine.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  work  is  very  good,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  printer's 
name  (Drugulin,  in  Leipzig). 

G.  F.  Moore. 

Andover. 

LeHRBUCH  DER  EiNLElTUNG  IN  DAS  NeUE  TESTAMENT,  VOn  Dr.  BeRNHARD 

Weiss.    Pp.  xiv.,  643.    Berlin  :  Wilhelm  Hertz.  1886. 

Dr.  Weiss  is  now  so  well  and  favorably  known  through  his  writings, 
especially  his  "  Biblical  Theology  "  and  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  that  any  new 
work  from  his  pen  would  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  wrestling  with 
New  Testament  problems.  The  present  work  will  meet  with  a  warm 
reception,  for,  although  much  that  it  contains  has  been  given  to  the  public 
before,  it  comprises  in  one  volume  the  results  of  the  author's  labor  for  a 
third  of  a  century  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The  usual 
topics  are  treated,  but  the  treatment  is  fresh,  able,  and  thorough. 
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A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  criticism  forms  the 
introduction.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  This  is  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion of  each  book  by  itself,  beginning  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  to  which 
the  examination  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  appended.  Then  fol- 
low in  order  the  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  historical 
books,  namely,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  that  the  history  of  the  text  belongs  to  Hermeneutics 
rather  than  to  Introduction,  this  subject  is  treated  in  an  appendix  which 
is  admirable  for  its  accuracy  and  compactness.  It  is  fortunate  that  Dr. 
Weiss  has  not  impaired  the  usefulness  of  this  handbook  by  rigid  adher- 
ence to  his  theory.  Weiss  is  an  able  advocate  of  scientific  Biblical 
criticism,  as  opposed  to  unquestioning  acceptance  of  traditional  opinions, 
and  it  is  natural  that  extreme  conservatives  should  oppose  him  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  his  conclusions  are  to  such  a  degree  in  accord  with  the 
established  beliefs  of  the  Christian  church  that  all  the  radical  critics  are 
against  him.  All  who  hold  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament  books  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Weiss  for  his  masterly 
defence  of  their  position  against  the  assaults  of  the  radicals. 

The  outline  of  his  theory  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  He  holds  that  the  apostle  Matthew  wrote  about  67  A.  d.,  in 
Aramaic,  the  Logia  of  which  Papias  speaks  ;  that,  soon  after  this,  prob- 
ably in  69,  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  using  as  his  sources  his  own  reminis- 
cences of  Peter's  preaching  and  Matthew's  Logia ;  that  very  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.  D.),  our  Greek  Matthew  was  com- 
posed by  combining  Mark's  Gospel  and  Matthew's  Logia,  and  adding 
some  new  material  from  tradition  ;  and  finally,  that  Luke,  not  later  than 
'80,  wrote  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  Matthew' s  Logia,  and  another  documentary  source,  but  in  entire 
independence  of  our  canonical  Matthew.  The  Book  of  Acts  is  attributed 
to  Luke  and  was  written  after  the  third  Gospel,  but  Weiss  does  not  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  date  more  exactly.  The  general  historical  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Acts  is  ably  defended  against  all  assailants,  although  errors 
and  discrepancies  in  minor  details  are  often  asserted. 

The  Gospel  of  John,  the  three  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  are  all 
lield  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Weiss  holds  that  John's 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle  are  chronologically  the  last  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  assigns  them  to  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century.  He 
thinks  the  Epistle  was  written  first,  because  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  author's  contemplation. 

Weiss  defends  the  genuineness  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
handles  very  ably  the  arguments  against  some  of  them  which  seem  to 
many  critics  well  founded  and  conclusive.  For  example,  he  shows  very 
clearly  that  those  who  regard  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  second  century 
productions  make  more  and  greater  difficulties  than  they  remove  by  so 
doing.  He  says  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Galatians  was  written  very 
soon  after  Paul's  arrival  in  Ephesus  (56) ;  but  Lightf oot,  Beet,  and  others 
have  certainly  made  a  strong  argument  for  putting  Galatians  in  the  in- 
terval between  2  Corinthians  and  Romans.  With  most  German  scholars 
Weiss  assigns  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Philemon 
to  the  Caesarean  imprisonment ;  but  he  throws  overboard  nearly  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  used  for  this  view  as  worthless,  and  rests  the 
case  wholly  upon  a  comparison  of  Philippians  ii.  24  and  Philemon  22. 
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The  view  that  these  Epistles  were  written  in  Rome  has  stronger  support 
than  this.  Weiss  accepts  TertuUian's  statement  that  Barnabas  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  only  view  that  has  any  firm  basis  in  early 
tradition,  and  holds  it  as  certain  that  the  time  of  composition  was  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

He  regards  the  early  date  of  the  Apocalypse  as  an  established  fact, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  critics  of  the  most  divergent  schools  are  now 
almost  unanimous  in  this  opinion.  He  gives  1  Peter  a  very  early  date, 
—  shortly  after  50,  —  and  thinks  it  was  written  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  the  Dispersion.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  attributed  to  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  and  probable  reminiscences  of  1  Peter  are  found  in  it,  which 
do  not,  however,  preclude  as  early  a  date  as  55.  These  two  Epistles  are 
then,  in  Weiss's  view,  among  the  earliest  of  the  New  Testament  books. 
Another  argument  for  the  early  date  of  1  Peter  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  Ephesians  shows  an  acquaintance  with  it.  The  difficulties  of  the 
2  Peter  problem  are  fully  recognized  and  clearly  stated,  and  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  the  Epistle  may  nevertheless  be  genuine,  for  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented  its  coming  into  general 
use  before  the  third  century.  That  the  writer  made  use  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  is  asserted,  but  this  is  considered  compatible  with  Peter's  author- 
ship. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement  that  Weiss  regards  the  whole 
New  Testament  as  a  production  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  the  results 
of  his  searching  criticism  are  in  accord  with  traditional  opinion  as  far  as 
concerns  the  genuineness  of  the  several  books.  But  his  view  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  canon  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  conservative  position. 
He  holds  that  until  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  church 
had  no  normative  authority  but  the  Old  Testament  and  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  latter  were  at  that  date  still  derived  largely  from  oral 
tradition.  The  completion  of  the  collection  of  the  Gospel  writings  —  the 
formation  of  the  Gospel  canon  —  he  assigns  to  the  third  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  although  he  shows  conclusively  that  the  four  canonical 
Gospels  were  used  by  Justin  Martyr.  Soon  after  this,  some  of  the  Epis- 
tles came  into  general  recognition  as  authoritative  Christian  documents, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  New  Testament  canon  was  not 
closed.  In  fact,  for  two  centuries  thereafter  opinion  was  unsettled  and 
divided  concerning  the  apostolic  origin  and  authority  of  some  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  and  also  of  certain  other  books  not  finally  received  as 
canonical,  and  the  canon  was  not  really  closed  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  theory  of  the  early  formation  of  the  canon 
once  universally  and  still  widely  held  must  yield  to  the  steadily  increas- 
ing pressure  of  historical  criticism.  The  New  Testament  canon  was  not 
made  by  the  apostles,  nor  did  it  spring  instantaneously  into  being.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  growth.  But  Weiss  is  too  skeptical 
on  some  points,  as  even  Harnack  points  out  in  his  very  able  review. 
His  fundamental  error  is  the  assumption  that  the  development  of  the 
canon  was  in  its  main  features  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  when  Ignatius  wrote  there  was 
a  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  no  such  collection  was  in  general  use  throughout  Christendom  ;  and 
there  are  other  facts  which  indicate  that  the  collection  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  into  a  volume  proceeded  more  rapidly  in  some  localities 
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than  in  others.  But  in  spite  of  this  underrating  of  some  of  the  early 
evidence  for  the  formation  of  the  canon,  even  this  part  of  the  book  will 
vrell  repay  careful  study ;  for  all  of  Weiss's  work,  whether  his  conclusions 
be  accepted  or  not,  is  suggestive  and  helpful  to  earnest  seekers  after 
truth. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  books  severally,  the  author  has 
made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  analyze  the  thought  of  each,  to  bring  to 
view  its  peculiar  religious  and  literary  characteristics,  and  to  determine 
the  historical  presuppositions  and  aim  of  the  writer.  In  his  success  in 
this  endeavor,  and  in  the  keenness  and  vigor  with  which  he  refutes  the 
arguments  of  those  critics  who  claim  that  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  ^os^-apostolic,  the  value  of  the  work  chiefly  consists.  It 
has  been  said  by  high  authority  that  in  his  attempt  to  furnish  students 
with  a  suitable  handbook,  Weiss  has  struck  the  happy  via  media  between 
too  much  and  too  little.  With  this  judgment  I  agree.  Because  of  its 
excellence  as  a  handbook  the  English  translation  now  in  preparation  will 
be  a  boon  to  students  and  pastors. 

A  few  words  from  the  preface  are  appended,  because  they  reveal  the 
earnest,  evangelic  spirit  which  has  controlled  the  author  in  all  his  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  "  With  me,  the  chief  thing  in  New  Testament 
Introduction  is  neither  criticism  nor  apologetics,  but  the  actual  introduc- 
tion to  a  living,  historical  knowledge  of  Scripture.  At  bottom,  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  published  in  the  theological  domain  has  had  this  one  aim, 
since  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  less  than  everything  for  the  future  of 
theology  and  the  church  depends  upon  a  more  general  extension  and 
deepening  of  this  knowledge  of  Scripture."  "  Holtzmann  says  in  his  In- 
troduction :  '  Christianity  was  therefore  a  book  religion  from  the  very 
beginning.'  In  reply  to  this  I  can  only  say,  God  be  praised  that  it  was 
not.  This  antithesis  expresses  most  sharply  perhaps  the  opposition  of 
my  conception  of  the  New  Testament  to  that  of  many  of  the  more  recent 
critical  tendencies.  Christianity  was  from  the  beginning  life  ;  and  be- 
cause this  life  pulsates  in  its  original  documents,  these  cannot  be  ex- 
plained and  understood  on  the  ground  of  '  literary  dependence.'  I  do  not 
claim  that  this  life,  whose  ever  fuller  and  deeper  comprehension  remains 
the  goal  of  all  theological  science,  is  wholly  enclosed  within  the  limits  of 
my  Introduction  and  brought  to  an  all-sided  representation,  but  this  is 
the  end  toward  which  I  have  honestly  striven." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  a  book  that  exhibits  so  much  of  ability, 
learning,  and  genuine  criticism,  and  at  the  same  time  manifests  that  sine 
qua  nan  of  all  true  Christian  scholarship,  an  earnest  Christian  spirit. 

F,  E.  Woodruff, 

The  Appeal  to  Life.  By  Theodore  T.  Hunger,  author  of  "  The  Free- 
dom of  Faith."  339  pp.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.    The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  1887. 

This  is  a  wise  and  healthful  book.  There  is  not  an  immature  or  mor- 
bid thought  on  its  pages.  And  it  is  a  book  of  the  conscience  and  of  the 
affections  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  In  the  reading  of  it  one  quickly 
passes  beyond  mere  mental  stimulus,  and  finds  himself  undergoing  a 
process  of  moral  discipline. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  truthful  to  its  contents.  Christianity  is 
brought  to  the  test  of  life.    "  There  are  three  general  ways  in  which  the 
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gospel  is  presented :  the  dogmatic  way,  which  interprets  the  revelation 
through  credal  forms  accepted  as  full  and  ultimate ;  a  simple  repetition 
of  the  single  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  without  the  inter-rela- 
tion of  its  truths,  and  with  an  implication  of  faith  that  deprecates  thought 
and  requires  only  arbitrary  acceptance ;  and  a  third  way,  that  may  be 
called  the  vital  way  —  that  is,  truth  set  in  the  light  of  daily  life  and  the 
real  processes  of  human  society.  It  is  not  averse  to  dogma ;  it  accepts 
with  docility  the  revelation,  but  it  seeks  for  the  vindication  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  in  the  actual  life  of  the  world  on  the  ground  that  the 
revelation  is  through  and  in  this  life." 

This  "  Appeal  to  Life  "  in  behalf  of  Christianity  is  far  more  than  an 
endeavor  to  prove  that  Christianity  works  well.  A  good  deal  of  religion 
that  is  not  Christianity  can  be  made  to  work  fairly  well,  —  its  mechanical 
properties  may  be  excellent,  —  only  it  betrays  itself  at  every  point  as 
lacking  in  organic  relation  to  Ufe.  Christianity  is  in  human  life  and  of 
it,  therefore  it  does  its  work  there  naturally.  The  sermon  on  "  The  Wit- 
ness from  Experience,"  founded  on  the  parables  in  the  fifteenth  of  Luke, 
is  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  ordi- 
nary analogies  from  life  lend  themselves  in  expressing  God's  thought  of 
lost  men,  and  his  disposition  toward  them,  whether  lost  or  recovered. 
The  sermon  on  "  The  Two-fold  Force  in  Salvation  "  shows  how  necessarily 
the  divine  and  human  agencies  blend  in  the  process  of  salvation: 
while  in  the  essay  on  "  Immortality "  we  have  the  fine  conception  of 
man  as  reaching  this  faith  through  moral  achievement.  "  The  idea  of 
immortality  ...  is  a  late  comer  into  the  world.  Men  worshipped  and 
propitiated  long  before  they  attained  to  a  clear  conception  of  a  future 
life.  A  forecasting  shadow  of  it  may  have  hung  over  the  early  races. 
A  voice  not  fully  articulate  may  have  uttered  some  syllable  of  it,  and 
gained  at  last  expression  in  theories  of  metempsychosis  and  visions  of 
Nirvana ;  but  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality  belongs  to  a  later  age. 
It  grew  into  the  world  with  the  consciousness  of  man  —  slowly  and  late 
—  and  marked  in  its  advent  the  stage  of  human  history  when  man 
began  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It  came  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  selfhood,  and  is  the  product  of  man's  full  and  ripe  thought ; 
it  is  not  only  not  allied  with  the  early  superstitions,  but  is  the  reversal  of 
them.  These,  in  their  last  analysis,  confessed  man's  subjection  to  nature 
and  its  powers,  and  shaped  themselves  into  forms  of  expiation  and  pro- 
pitiation ;  they  implied  a  low  and  feeble  sense  of  his  nature,  and  turned 
on  his  condition  rather  than  on  his  nature,  —  on  a  sense  of  the  external 
world  and  not  on  a  perception  of  himself.  But  the  assertion  of  immor- 
tality is  a  triumph  over  nature,  —  a  denial  of  its  forces.  Man  marches  to 
the  head  and  says  :  "  I,  too,  am  to  be  considered  ;  I  also  am  a  power  ;  I 
may  be  under  the  gods,  but  I  claim  for  myself  their  destiny ;  I  am  allied 
to  nature,  but  I  am  its  head,  and  will  no  longer  confess  myself  to  be 
its  slave." 

The  tone  of  these  discourses  is  serious  through  the  restraint  of  lan- 
guage quite  as  much  as  through  its  impassioned  use.  The  words  are  the 
"  words  of  soberness."  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  polemic  and 
controversial.  The  author  is  clear  and  energetic  in  the  expression  of  his 
theological  opinions,  but  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  holds  them  by 
reasonable  preference  and  not  in  partisanship.  The  sermons  give  a 
various  message  of  comfort,  inspiration,  and  warning.  But  their  power 
lies  in  their  reality.    Insight  supplies  the  place  of  exaggeration  for 
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moral  effect;  as,  for  example,  in  the  sermon  upon  Balaam,  entitled 
"  The  Defeat  of  Life,"  the  penetrating  wisdom  of  the  preacher,  even  in 
its  sympathy,  becomes  startling  in  its  solemnity. 

The  critics  of  Dr.  Hunger  always  speak  in  admiration  of  his  literary 
power.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  have  caught  the  secret  of  it. 
Dr.  Hunger  derives  his  literary  power  from  the  inspiration  of  the  noblest 
literature.  He  is  not  a  student  of  mere  form.  He  is  not  simply  a  writer. 
He  is  a  man,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  writings,  who  lives  in  the 
companionship  of  great  thinkers  whose  thoughts  have  become  Christian- 
ized. When  he  writes,  he  naturally  writes  in  a  temper,  and  in  language, 
Worthy  of  his  companionship.  Dr.  Hunger  is  the  best  illustration  we 
have  amongst  us  of  the  Christian  preacher  who  finds  Christ  among  the 
prophets  of  literature,  and  who,  because  of  his  presence,  acknowledges 
the  sacredness  of  the  brotherhood  and  its  claims  to  Christian  fellowship. 

William  J,  Tucker. 


Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  ex  ultima  Tischendorfii  recensione,  edidit 
Oscar  de  Gebhardt.  Editio  stereotypa  minor.  Ex  officina  Bernhardi 
Tauchnitz.    Lipsiae.  1887. 

Every  friend  of  Biblical  study  must  be  gratified  at  the  multiplying 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament :  as  giving  evidence,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  publishers  find  their  account  in  the  sale  of  the  book ;  and,  on  the 
other,  as  affording  students  a  variety  of  tools  corresponding  to  their  vary- 
ing needs  and  preferences. 

This  new  claimant  has  some  special  titles  to  public  patronage.  It  is  a 
handy  little  volume  of  624  pages  measuring  12  centimetres  by  7,  in 
size  of  type  resembling  the  so-called  "  school  edition  "  of  Westcott  and 
Hort,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  the  latter  in  paper  and  press-work.  The 
text  is  that  of  Tischendorf,  with  the  variations  therefrom  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  given  in  foot-notes.  The  marginal  readings  of  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tion are  fully  reproduced ;  and  by  a  simple  set  of  signs  their  classifica- 
tion by  the  editors  is  indicated,  as  well  as  their  occasional  agreement 
with  the  text  of  Tischendorf.  Niceties  of  spelling,  accent,  breathing, 
capitalization,  and  the  like,  are  disregarded  in  the  text,  although  they 
are  carefully  specified  in  the  Preface.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  printed  in  heavier-faced  type  ;  allusions  to  it  marked  by  an 
asterisk  in  the  margin  ;  and  both  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
The  mind  of  the  reader  is  aided  not  merely  by  blank  lines  after  the 
paragraphs  whenever  a  larger  break  occurs  in  the  thought,  but  by  small 
yet  noticeable  blank  spaces  in  the  midst  of  the  paragraphs.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  this  ancient  and  helpful  device,  revived  as  it  was  by  West- 
cott and  Hort,  adopted  by  subsequent  editors.  The  chapters  and  verses 
are  numbered  in  the  outer  margin;  but  the  occasional  uncertainty  in 
which  the  punctuation  leaves  a  reader  respecting  the  beginning  of  a 
verse  is  not  relieved  —  as  it  should  have  been  —  by  the  insertion  of 
some  slight  mark  of  separation  in  the  line. 

For  the  accuracy  with  which  the  text  of  the  two  leading  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  is  here  reproduced,  the  name  of  Dr.  Geb- 
hardt is  a  sufficient  guaranty.  The  smallness,  neatness,  and  cheapness 
of  the  book  ought  to  win  for  it  extensive  use.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Greek  Testament  commonly  seen  in  the  hands  of  students,  even  at  the 
German  universities,  was  a  mongrel  reprint  of  the  Elzevir  text  issued  at 
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Cologne  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,^  which  largely  owed 
its  currency  to  its  convenient  size  for  the  pocket  and  its  low  cost.  Doubt- 
less in  many  other  parts  of  Christendom  where  it  would  hardly  be  looked 
for  some  form  of  the  indefensible  "  Textus  Receptus  "  still  holds  sway. 
Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the  multiplication  of 
convenient  editions,  giving  the  most  approved  results  of  textual  criticism,  is 
their  influence  in  hastening  on  the  day  when  the  national  Bible  societies 
shall  cease  to  circulate  translations  which  reproduce  a  confessedly  inexact 
form  of  the  sacred  text. 

J.  H.  Thayer, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.  G.  Ey 
Edwin  Hodder.  With  Portraits.  In  three  volumes.  8vo:  vol.  I.,  pp.  xx., 
525;  vol.  II.,  pp.  ix,,  527;  vol.  III.,  pp.  xi.,  548.  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
Melbourne  :  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited.  1886. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  long  averse  to  the  writing  of  his  biog- 
raphy. When  convinced  that  the  story  of  his  life  must  be  told,  he  only 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  told  accurately.  Three  octavo  volumes  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Hodder  are  the  result.  They  are  volumes  which,  thanks  to  the 
diaries  placed  at  his  disposal,  offer  a  singularly  full  and  real  representa- 
tion of  an  illustrious  man. 

Politically  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  an  Independent.  During  a 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  he  was 
often  arrayed  against  the  Conservatives,  with  whom  by  rank  and  friend- 
ship he  was  naturally  allied.  Peel  called  him  an  impracticable.  He  him- 
self declined  the  Garter  rather  than  be  bound  by  party  ties.  To  judge  by 
his  "  pale,  pure  exterior,"  one  would  have  deemed  him  an  aristocrat  of 
the  aristocrats.  "  There,  Madam,  is  the  greatest  Jacobin  in  your  Majes- 
ty's dominions,"  said  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Queen  during  the  Factory 
Agitation.  He  was  patriotic  rather  than  partisan  in  his  make.  The 
friendless  masses  found  in  him  a  champion  who  put  the  voice  of  con- 
science above  the  voice  of  expediency.  The  Lunacy  Bill,  the  Factory 
Bill,  the  bill  forbidding  labor  of  females  in  mines  and  collieries  were  his 
triumphs.  In  1885  the  Duke  of  Argyll  said  :  "  My  Lords,  the  social  re- 
forms of  the  last  century  have  not  been  mainly  due  to  the  Liberal  party. 
They  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  influence,  character,  and  perseverance 
of  one  man,  —  Lord  Shaftesbury."  His  vigor  of  speech  was  proverbial. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  what  he  says  of  Disraeli :  "  He  is  a  leper  without 
principle,  without  feeling,  without  regard  to  anything  human  or  divine 
beyond  his  personal  ambition."  Gladstone,  so  idolized  in  America  to- 
day, he  always  distrusted.  "  When  Gladstone  runs  down  a  steep  place, 
his  immense  majority — like  the  pigs  in  Scripture,  but  hoping  for  a  better 
issue  —  will  go  with  him,  roaring  in  grunts  of  exultation."  His  correspond- 
ence abounds  in  versatility,  flashes  of  humor,  and  Christian  philosophy, 
with  much  of  the  "  beauty  of  language  "  which  marked  the  noble  author 
of  the  "Characteristics." 

A  charming  feature  of  the  book  is  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  friends.    The  Poet  Laureate  Southey  congratulated  him 

^  See  a  critical  examination  of  it  by  Carl  Bertheau  (who  has  aided  Dr.  Geb- 
hardt  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  before  us),  published  in  the  Theologische 
Literaturzeitung  for  1877,  No.  5,  pp.  103-106. 
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when  elected  to  Parliament,  and  Canning  put  a  place  at  his  disposal  with 
the  warmth  of  a  personal  attachment.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  his 
correspondent,  intimate,  and  host,  to  be  quoted  admiringly  and  affection- 
ately ever  after.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  "  that  grand  old  Hebrew,"  sent 
him  contributions  and  confidences  in  his  one  hundredth  year.  Lord 
Palraerston  esteemed  and  loved  him  far  beyond  any  man  living.  Thereby 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  became  the  "  Bishop-maker."  Bishop  Tait  of 
London,  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster,  Dean  Trench  of  Dublin  were 
three  of  a  score  of  church  appointments  made  by  the  Premier  under  his 
advice.    The  Queen  and  the  costermonger  were  devoted  to  him. 

His  childhood  was  a  forlorn  one.  Politics  kept  his  father,  and  fashion 
his  mother,  from  the  tender  cares  he  craved.  A  faithful  old  servant  of 
the  family,  Maria  Millis,  was  drawn  toward  the  serious  boy  and  would 
take  him  on  her  knees  and  tell  him  Bible  stories.  She  taught  him  his 
earliest  prayer  ere  he  was  seven.  Dying,  she  bequeathed  to  the  little  fellow 
her  gold  watch,  which  he  carried  all  his  life.  "  This  was  given  me  by 
the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world,"  the  octogenarian  used  to  say  as 
he  showed  it.  At  his  first  school  he  suffered  acutely.  The  place  was 
filthy,  the  treatment  cruel.  When  at  Harrow,  later,  he  saw  a  funeral 
where  four  swearing  and  staggering  drunkards  were  carrying  the  coffin 
of  a  comrade  to  be  dropped  into  the  grave  as  though  of  a  dog,  the  lad 
dedicated  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  friendless.  Yet  always 
he  seems  to  have  cherished  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  suffering  children. 
His  heart  melted  at  the  miseries  of  little  trappers  in  the  mine  and  little 
sweeps  in  the  chimney.  He  would  return  to  his  own  home  in  an  agony 
over  outcast  boys.  Out  of  a  domestic  paradise  he  sallied  forth  to  build  up 
the  ragged  schools  of  London.  His  letters  to  children  were  inimitable  in 
artlessness  and  pathos.  Like  the  epitaph  on  his  "blessed  boy,"  Fran- 
cis, who  died  at  Harrow  at  sixteen,  all  his  labors  ended  with  the  words, 
"  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  It  is  well."  The  London  shoe-blacks  loved 
him  like  a  father.  One  of  his  last  speeches  at  the  Mansion  House  was  at 
the  founding  of  a  new  society  for  the  protection  of  children  against 
cruelty. 

Nevertheless,  the  philanthropy  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  senti- 
mental. It  took  the  wisest  and  most  practical  shapes.  Emigration  for 
young  criminals  was  a  marked  instance.  A  notorious  adult  thief  had 
said,  "  I  would  jump  at  such  a  chance."  A  round-robin  signed  by  forty 
well-known  burglars  followed,  praying  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  meet  them. 
Under  the  escort  of  the  "  thieves'  missionary  "  he  came.  There  were 
close  upon  four  hundred  men  of  every  appearance,  from  the  swell  mob  in 
black  coats  and  white  ties  to  the  most  ferocious  savages  he  had  ever  seen. 
Sentinels  were  at  the  door  to  keep  out  spies.  After  devotions  the  crimi- 
nals divided  into  those  guilty  of  the  lighter  and  the  more  serious  crimes. 
There  were  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  They  spoke  first.  Anything 
more  curious,  more  graphic,  and  more  touching  could  hardly  have  been 
heard.  The  Earl's  turn  came.  He  commended  self-reliance  and  mutual 
aid  with  the  giving  up  of  old  evil  habits  and  new  resolutions.  "  How  are 
we  to  live  till  the  next  meeting  ?  "  cried  one.  "  Pray,"  said  the  mission- 
ary. Lord  Shaftesbury  owns  he  felt  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  when 
one  of  the  band  rose  and  said  :  "  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
prayer  is  very  good,  but  it  won't  fill  an  empty  stomach."  The  audi- 
ence approved  with  a  loud  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  All  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  and  eager  for  emigration.    "  But  will  you  ever  come  back 
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to  see  us  again  ?  "  asked  one.  "  Yes,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied,  "  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place  when  you  shall  send  for  me."  A  little  later  nearly 
three  hundred  had  either  emigrated  or  found  through  their  humane  friend 
honest  occupations. 

The  motive  to  such  good  works  was  religious.  In  early  public  life  he 
was  called  a  saint  by  some,  a  hypocrite  by  others.  Few  doubted  at  last 
that  his  supreme  end  was  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  He 
was  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants  and  an  Evangelical  of  the  Evangel- 
icals. The  teetotaler  would  not  approve  his  use  of  wine  as  a  means  of 
reconciling  enemies.  He  playfully  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  worse  than  a 
drunkard,  I  am  a  moderate  drinker."  The  liberal  would  be  displeased 
with  his  judgment  on  "  Ecce  Homo,"  "  the  most  pestilential  book  ever 
vomited  from  the  jaws  of  hell."  Theologically  he  held  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith  as  the  life  of  the  Bible  and  the  keystone 
of  the  Reformation.  "  His  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  but  the  Scriptures,  was  as  simple  as  it  was  sincere."  He  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  down- 
trodden. His  thanksgivings  for  the  success  of  his  beneficent  measures 
ring  out  like  Te  Deums,  in  his  diaries.  On  the  one  hand,  his  religion 
was  full  of  awe  and  could  not  brook  the  unhallowed  freedom  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  full  of  rest  in  the  Second  Advent 
as  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  cure  of  human  pain.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart defender  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  charter  more  valuable  to  the  work- 
ingman's  liberty  than  Runnymede  itself.  Standing  over  a  dying  prime 
minister  or  seeking  the  conversion  of  a  thief,  he  was  alike  a  man  of 
prayer.  His  life  was  one  long  revival  of  righteousness.  Certainly  no 
purer,  braver,  holier  man  has  graced  this  nineteenth  century  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Hodder  has  done  well  —  to  let  such  a  character  speak.  Many  a 
heart  will  respond  to  the  tribute  of  a  laborer  at  the  funeral,  who  said  with 
choking  voice  :  "  Our  Earl  is  gone.  God  A'mighty  knows  he  loved  us 
and  we  loved  him.    We  shan't  see  his  likes  again." 

John  Pheljos  Taylor. 
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Untersuchungen  uber  die  Textgestalt  und  die  Echtheit  des  Buches 
Micha.  Ein  kritischer  Kommentar  zu  Micha  von  Lie.  Dr.  Victor  Ryssel, 
ausserord.  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Leipzig.  Svo,  pp.  viii.,  208.  Leip- 
zig :  Hirzel.  8  Mks.  This  work  is  preliminary  to  the  author's  Commentary 
upon  Micah,  which  he  hopes  to  publish  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
contains  a  full  and  careful  discussion  of  the  form  and  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  text  of  Micah  —  a  discussion  which  is  in  itself  gratifying  as  a  sign  of 
the  growing  interest  in  Old  Testament  textual  criticism,  the  line  in  which 
Cornill's  recent  work  upon  Ezekiel  marked  an  epoch.  The  work  consists 
of  two  parts  :  I.  Die  Beschaffenheit  des  Textes,  upon  which  subject  the 
author's  position  is  shown  by  the  following  words :  "  Zwei  Meinungen 
gehoren  zu  den  Axiomen  der  neueren  alttestamentlichen  Exegese  :  dass 
der  Text  der  Weissagungssammlung  des  Propheten  Micha  ein  verderbter 
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sei,  und  dass  man  in  den  alten  Uebersetzungen  eine  Handhabe  zur  j 
Verbesserung  dieser  Textcorruptionen  besitze.  Aber  so  richtig  die  ■ 
erstere  Behauptung  —  freilich  unter  grossen  Einschrankungen  —  an  sich 
ist,  so  wenig  konnen  wir  der  anderen  beipflichten."  II.  Die  Authen-  ' 
tie  des  Textes,  in  which  passages  and  single  verses  of  disputed  genuine- 
ness are  discussed.  The  author  takes  a  conservative  position  for  the  i 
most  part,  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  chapters  iv.  and  v.  over  against  j 

Stade,  and  of  chapters  vi.  and  vii.  over  against  Ewald  and  others.  Die  \ 

semitischen  Sprachen.    Eine  Skizze  von  Th.  Noldeke.  8vo,  pp.  64.  Leip-  ; 

zig  :  Weigel.  1.50  Mks.    The  German  original  —  with  numerous  correc-  ' 

tions  and  additions  —  of  the  author's  article, Semitic  Languages,"  in  the  | 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Der  Prophet  Jesaia,  erliiutert  von  C.  J.  j 

Bredenkamp.  Zweite  Lief erung.  8vo,  pp.  85-223.   Erlangen :  Deichert.  j 

2  Mks.  A  continuation  of  the  commentary,  the  first  installment  of  which  | 

was  noticed  in  the  April  number  of  "  The  Andover  Review."  Leben  | 

des  heiligen  David  von  Thessalonike,  griechisch  nach  der  einzigen  bisher  i 
aufgefunden  Handschrift,  herausgegeben  von  Valentin  Rose.    8vo,  pp.  \ 
xvi.,  22.    Berlin :  Asher.    1  Mk.    Our  knowledge  of  David  of  Thes- 
salonica  has  hitherto  been  very  limited,  and  Dr.  Rose  has  rendered  a 
service  to  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  publication  of  this  new  discovery.  \ 
The  document,  besides  giving  particulars  as  to  the  life  of  David,  supplies  j 
the  names  of  two  hitherto  unknown  archbishops  of  Thessalonica  (Aris-  ; 
tides,  successor  of  Dorotheus,  in  the  sixth,  and  Sergios  in  the  seventh  | 
century),  in  addition  to  other  minor  historical  facts.    It  purports  to  have  ; 
been  written  180  years  after  David's  time,  that  is,  early  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.   The  manuscript  (formerly  in  the  Blenheim,  since  1882  in  the  Ber-  \ 
lin  library)  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Vita  Davidi,  the  Acta  S.  Johannis,  j 
the  Vita  S.  Johannis  Eleemosynarii,  and  Ephraem  Syri  Sermones,  the  last  ' 
standing  first  in  the  manuscript  and  furnishing  the  title  under  which  it 
was  formerly  catalogued.   Dr.  Rose's  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  historical  i 
introduction,  a  description  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the 

Vita,  which  occupies  thirteen  pages.  Die  dltesten  Evangelienhand-  ■ 

schriften  der  wurzburger  Universitdtsbibliothek,  besproclien  von  Dr.  Georg  ] 

Schepss,  K.  Studienlehrer  am  alten  Gymnasium.  8vo,  pp.  38.  Wiirzburg :  ; 

Stuber.  1.20  Mks.  Dr.  Schepss,  the  discoverer  of  the  Priscillian  manu-  ] 
script  (an  abstract  of  which  he  published  about  a  year  ago),  gives  to  the 

public  in  this  pamphlet  a  brief  description  of  twelve  Gospel  manuscripts  1 

(not  newly  discovered,  but  hitherto  undescribed) ,  some  of  which  are  in-  | 

teresting  as  containing  clear  traces  of  the  old  Itala  version  in  distinction  i 

from  the  Vulgate.    He  desires  on  this  account  to  call  the  especial  atten-  i 

tion  of  New  Testament  scholars  to  these  manuscripts.    They  range  in  j 

date  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  Studien  zur  Ge-  | 

schichte  des  zweiten  Abendmahlstreits,  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Schwabe.    8vo,  \ 

pp.  133.   Leipzig  :  Serig'sche  Buchhandlung.   1.80  Mks.    A  contribution  ^ 

to  the  history  of  an  interesting  but  rather  obscure  episode  in  the  church  ; 

of  the  eleventh  century.    The  author  differs  quite  decidedly  with  previous  ; 

writers  upon  many  points,  especially  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Berengar  ■ 
of  Tours,  the  author  of  the  heresy.    The  work  is  of  importance  only  to 

the  special  student  of  church  history.  Die  Selbstbiographie  des  : 

Cardinals  Bellarmin,  lateinisch  und  deutsch,  mit  geschichtlichen  Erlau-  ■ 

terungen,  herausgegeben  von  Joh.  Jos.  Ign.  von  DoUinger  und  Fr.  Hein-  j 

rich  Reusch.    8vo,  pp.  vi.,  352.    Bonn :  Neusser.    6  Mks.    Contains  the  j 

Vita  Bellarmini  in  the  original  Latin  and  in  a  German  translation ;  also  ; 
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an  introduction  treating  of  the  Vita  itself  and  of  the  "  Verhandlungen  iiber 
die  Seligsprechung  Bellarmins,"  and  comprising  much  original  matter  ; 
and  in  addition  learned  and  interesting  notes  upon  many  important  points 
connected  with  the  life  and  times  of  Bellarmin.  According  to  the  editors 
the  Vita  Bellarmini  is  interesting  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  is 
almost  unknown ;  and  second,  because,  not  having  been  intended  for  pub- 
lication, it  was  written  with  great  frankness  and  naivete,  and  reveals 
many  things  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  entirely  unknown. 
The  present  careful  and  candid  edition  is  important  both  for  the  man  and 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

PERIODICALS. 

Metropolitanverfassung  und  Provinzialsynode  in  Gallien  wdhrend 
des  filnften  Jahrhmiderts,  von  Dr.  H.  J.  Schmitz.  "  Archiv  fiir  katho- 
lisches  Kirchenrecht :  "  1887.  I.,  pp.  3-40.  An  interesting  study  in 
ecclesiastical  polity,  showing  the  development  of  the  metropolitan  consti- 
tution in  the  church  of  Gaul.  The  writer  emphasizes  the  facts  that  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  was  based  upon  the  political,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  former  remained  entirely  independent  of  the  latter,  and,  further, 
that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  basis  of  the  metro- 
politan dignity  was  purely  personal,  but  from  that  time  on  the  bishop  of 
the  political  metropolis  enjoyed  the  primacy  in  the  province.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  provincial  synod  to  the  metropolitan  is  discussed  at  length, 
and  the  essence  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Die  Provinzialsynode 
reprasentirt  den  Metropolitanverband  nach  seiner  ganzen  Gliederung  in 

alien  Richtungen  und  alien  Rechten."  Das  apokryphe  Schreihen 

Dionysius  des  Areopagiten  an  Titus  uher  die  Aufnahme  Maria.  Aus 
dem  Armenischen  iibersetzt  von  Pfarrer  Dr.  Vetter.  "  Theologische  Quar- 
talschrift"  [R.  C]  :  1887.  I.,  pp.  133-138.  A  German  translation  of  a 
hitherto  unedited  Armenian  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  now  in  the 
national  library  at  Paris. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert, 

Marburg,  Prussia. 
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Christianity.   By  the  author  of  "  Philochristus  and  Onesimus."  16mo,  pp.  viii., 

375.    1886.    $1.50  ;  Prisoners  of  Poverty.   Women  Wage- Workers,  their 

Trades  and  their  Lives.  By  Helen  Campbell,  author  of  "Mrs.  Herndon's  In- 
come," "  Miss  Melinda's  Opportunity,"  etc.    16mo,  pp.  v.,  257.  1887.  $1.00. 

Fords,  Howard  Sf  Hulbert,  New  York.  A  Summer  in  England  with  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  :  Giving  the  Addresses,  Lectures,  and  Sermons  delivered  by 
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him  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Summer  of  1886.  Together  with  an  Account 
of  the  Tour,  Expressions  of  Public  Opinion,  etc.  Edited  by  James  B.  Pond. 
With  photographic  Portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher.    Pp.  vi.,  298.    1887.  $2.00. 

Funk  Sf  Wagnalls,  New  York.  The  Bible- Work  :  The  Old  Testament. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  chapter  i,,  to  Exodus,  chapter  xii.  From  the  Creation  to  the 
Exodus.  The  Revised  Text,  arranged  in  sections  ;  with  comments  selected 
from  the  choicest,  most  illuminating  and  helpful  thought  of  the  Christian  cen- 
turies, taken  from  four  hundred  scholarly  writers.  ^Prepared  by  J.  Glentworth 

Butler,  D.  D.   Pp.  647.  1887;  The  New  Psychic  Studies  in  their  Relation 

to  Christian  Thought.    By  Franklin  Johnson,  D.  D.    Pp.  91.  1887. 

Henricus  Holt  et  Socii,  Novi  Ehoraci.  H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  TextQs  Stephanici  A.  D.  1550.  Cum  Variis  Lectionibus  Editionum 
Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii,  Westcott-Hortii,  Ver- 
sionis  Anglicanae  Emendatorum,  curante  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  A.  M.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.  Accedunt  Parallela  S.  Scripturae  Loca.  Pp.  xvi.,  698.  m.dccc.lxxxvii. 

Charles  Scrihnerh  Sons,  New  York.  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Activities  and  Nature  of  the  Mind.  From  the  Physical 
and  Experimental  Point  of  View.  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Yale  University.    8vo,  pp.  xii.,  696.    1887.  $4.50. 

Scribner  Welford,  New  York.  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles.  By 
Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  Galashiels;  Author  of  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles,"  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  etc.  Pp. 

xvi.,  416.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1887  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Law  : 

an  Exposition  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Jurisprudence  as  the  Sci- 
ence of  Bight.    By  Immanuel  Kant.    Translated  from  the  German  by  W. 

Hastie,  B.  D.    Pp.  xxvi.,  265.    The  same  ;  Hand-Books  for  Bible  Classes 

and  Private  Students.  Edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Whyte,  D.  D.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Maps.  Chapters  i.-xii.  By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Church  History,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp.  171. 
The  same. 

The  Hylton  Publishing  Company,  Palmyra,  New  Jersey.  Arteloise  :  a  Ro- 
mance of  King  Arthur  and  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  By  J.  Dunbar  Hyl- 
ton, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  «  The  Bride  of  Gettysburg,"  "  Betrayed,"  "  The 
Praesidicide,"  etc.    Pp.  xvi.,  288.  1887. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench  ^  Co.,  London.  Lessons  from  the  Cross.  Addresses 
given  in  Oxhey  Parish  Church  on  Good  Friday,  1886.  By  Stewart  D.  Head- 
lam,  author  of  "Priestcraft  and  Progress,"  "  The  Service  of  Humanity,"  etc. 
Pp.  46.  1887. 
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